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ANDERING  through  the  GARDEN  OF 

England,  we  commenced  in  our  First 

Volume  weaving  the  foundation   of  our 

Kentish   Garland  with  Oak  Boughs  and 

Hops^  and  now  having  culled  from 

both  field  and  grove. 
Garden  and  Orchard,  lawnes  and  flowrie  meades, 
Where  th*  amorous  winde  plaies  with  the  golden  heads 
Of  wanton  Cowslips,  Daisies  in  their  prime. 
Sun-loving  Marigolds,  the  blossom'd  Thyme, 
The  blew-vein'd  Violets,  and  the  Damask  rose^ 
The  statelie  Lilly,  mistris  of  all  those,^ 

we  close  our  labours  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
sorrow.  "Wherefore,  then,"  asked  Douglas  Jerrold  in  his 
Gossip  at  ReculverSy  "is  Kent  predominant  in  the  mind 
for  qualities  which  the  mind  denies  to  other  counties  ? 
Because  it  is  still  invested  with  the  poetry  of  action. 
Because  we  feel  that  Kent  was  the  cradle  of  the  marrow 
and  bone  of  England ;"  and  the  truth  of  these  words  is 
evident  to  any  one  glancing  down  the  list  of  our  ballads 
on  Kentish  Persons  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who 
does  not  belong  as  fully  to  national  as  to  county  history. 
Readily  might  this  Group  have  been  extended  to  a  volume, 

*  John  Day's  The  Parliament  of  Bees,  Mr.  Arthur  BuIIen*s  edition,  p.  ii. 
The  Works  of  John  Day;  Now  first  Collected,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes^ 
by  Arthur  H.  Bullen.     Privately  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  i88i. 
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but  we  could  not  attempt  to  offer  a  consecutive  portrait 
gallery,-  and  only  selected  a  few  striking  figures.  Thus  Bluff 
King  Hal  is  omitted,  but  we  give  a  Group  of  miniatures 
of  his  glorious  daughter  Queen  Bess.  We  have  striven 
(like  a  good  host)  to  place  meat  on  the  table  suited  to 
all  palates,  and  to  present  our  Kentish  characteristics  in 
their  varying  lights  and  shades :  the  best  type  of  the 
county  soldier-squire  is  shown  in  that  worthy  Sir  Thomas 
Scotty  at  one  time  Comptroller  of  Queen  Bess's  household. 
General  Wolfe  and  fack  Munro  represent  the  historical 
and  romantic  sides  of  military  life ;  Deal,  Dcptford,  Dover, 
Gravesend,  and  Greenwich  furnish  us  with  sea-songs;  our 
Seaman* s  Compass  haply  served  to  cheer  those  who  fought 
with  Rooke  at  La  Hogue\  and  the  not  less  gallant  spirits 
who  man  our  Merchant  Navy  have  their  Greenwich  Lovers^ 
Garland,  Students  of  the  marvellous  will  find  their  tastes 
considered  in  Tlte  Chatliam  Tragedy  and  The  Pious 
Virgin :   copies  of  the  original  woodcuts  being  given. 

Our  County  towns  are  alphabetically  arranged  for  those 
who  like  to  range  from  place  to  place,  taking  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  each.  If  prone  to  conviviality,  they  can  drop 
into  the  Coal-Hole  Club  at  Clmtham,  pay  a  passing  visit 
to  the  Royal  Kentish  Bowmen  at  Dartford^  and,  if  with 
thirst  unquenchcd  they  leave  that  jovial  company,  they 
can  partake  of  the  Incomparable  Strong  Beer  at  Knole^  or 
tarry  for  its  Hawking  Party ;  until,  satiated  with  amuse- 
ment, they  gravely  meditate  Under  the  Molash  YewSy  or 
on  the  mournful   epitaph  at  Lydd.     The  darker  side  of 

■ 

human  nature  is  shown  in  our  Gallows  Group ;  and  lovers 
of  poetic  scenes  will  find  the  pleasure  at  Penshurst  which 
the  Kentish  patriot  meets  at  Holmesdale. 
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To  Mr.  Ebsworth  we  have  again  to  render  thanks  for 
his  invaluable  assistance;  his  kindness  in  aiding  others 
being  only  equalled  by  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  all 
ballads  and  balladists,  from  Homer  to  the  latest  disciple 
of  Catnach.  He,  indeed,  "utters  them  as  he  had  eaten 
ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes." 

We  again  regret  that  the  claims  of  space  have  compelled 
us  to  omit  many  pieces  which  we  would  gladly  have 
included  in  our  collection.  No  nobler  lines  on  the  valour 
and  piety  of  our  most  ancient  ancestors  could  well  be  found 
than  those  of  Walter  Thornbury  relating  the  triumphant 
death  under  "  Nero  Imperator"  of  T/te  Boy  Martyr^ 

that  little  Christian  boy,  brought  from  the  chalky  shore, 

Where  Dorobemium^s  fort  looks  down  upon  the  channeFs  roar. 

The  extreme  cleverness  of  The  Complaints  of  tJie  slowness 
and  negligence  of  tfie  Messenger  of  Heme^  by  "J.  D.,  M.  A.," 
and  the  lines  On  the  sudden^  but  unexpected^  arrival  of  the 
Messenger  of  Heme,  by  "W.  J.,"  well  merit  insertion,  but 
the  former  piece  (printed  in  J.  Nichols'  Select  Collection^ 
1782,  vol.  viii.  pp.  25-31)  is  160  lines,  and  the  latter  (in 
the  same  volume,  pp.  31-38)  200.  From  the  former  we 
extract,  as  a  specimen,  its  truthful  description  of  the 
contrast  between  the  attractions  of  public  and  private  news 
to  an  impatient  recluse : 

"  Great  news,  great  news ! "  I  hear  the  hawkers  roar ; 

Eager  I  listen,  and  with  speed  I  run  ; 
'*  What,  what's  the  matter?"    Trifling,  nothing  more 

Than  a  sea-victory  by  Rodney  won. 
"Ah  !  what  are  wars  or  victories  to  me? " 

Indignant  I  reply,  with  visage  stern  : 
"  Of  France  and  Spain  you  talk,  of  land  and  sea, 

But  never  of  the  Messenger  oiHerneV^ 
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If  readers  who  belong  not  to  our  County  deem  the  c3om- 
mendations  of  Kentish  glories  to  savour  of  swagger,  and 
an  obliviousness  of  the  claims  of  all  other  portions  of  our 
common  country,  finely  exhibited  in  The  Smuggler^ 

But  I  would  give  fair  London  town,  its  court  and  all  its  people, 
For  the  little  town  of  Biddendeny  with  the  moon  above  the  steeple, 

we  hope  that  they  will  take  into  remembrance  Lord 
Palmerston's  opinion :  "  So  far  from  these  local  attach- 
ments   narrowing    the    human    mind    or   cramping    and 

debasing  its  sympathies,  they  are  the  real,  the  true  and 

* 

stable  foundation  for  the  enlarged  and  honourable  feelings 
that  bind  men  to  the  nation  and  country  to  which  they 
belong."  The  laureate's  term  for  our  County,  "  England  of 
England,"  was  truly  a  happy  one,  and  after  surveying  the 
realm  from  its  Dan  to  Beersheba — from  John  O'Groat's 
House  to  the  Land's  End — ^we  Cantians  proudly  demand 
(as  in  the  ArcfuEologia  Cantiana^  Introduction,  i.  8),  "  From 
bluff  headland  to  shelving  down,  from  salt  flood  to  ebbing 
stream,  from  hop-gardens,  cherry  orchards,  meads  and 
corn-fields,  homestead  or  manor-house,  ancestral  hall  or 
feudal  castle,  to  Roman  keep  or  Celtic  barrow,  Saxon  burg 
or  Norman  cathedral,  what  wants  our  Kent  of  instruction, 
meditation,  and  delight?" 

H|f  ^f  llf  SDe  tiSapmjSf 
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MWation  to  t^e  Mmtisif^  Variant). 

pOME,  you    Wise  Men  of  the  nation,  wlto  cry 
out  for  " new  sensation^* 
When  you  weary  of  your  Politics  and  unpaid 
Irish  rent ; 

W/to  have  founds  from  Wine  and  Woman,  next  daj^s  nausea 
not  uncommon: 
Let  us  twine  for  you  a  Garland  in  tlie  sunny  fields  of 
Kent 

Leave  behind  you  care  and  troubles^  while  we  blow  the 
soap-bell  bubbles, 
Which  with  Jieavetis  own  light  are  tinted,  varying  Iris- 
hues  well  blent. 
And  yotCll  hear  no  distant  knell  come,  here  to  spoil  the 
genial  welcome. 
Waiting  all  wlio  prize  tlie  flowers  in  ottr  England's- 
Garden,  Kent. 

Join  to  celebrate  t/ie  glory  of  t/te  Past  (I  own,  I'm  Tory  !) 
And  will  tell  of  Swanscomb  tieroes,  bearing  high  ttieir 
leafy  tent ; 
Till  you  see  tK  invading  Norman,  growing  pale  and  wan 
before  man 
With  "  Invicta  "  on  his  pennon  :  our  forefatJters  of  free 
Kent 


xviii  Invitation  to  ttie  Kentish  Garland. 

If  you  care  for  themes  heroic^  we  can  show  our  martyr-stoic^ 
Cobham-Oldcastle;  and  Beckett,  to  whose  shrine  the 
Pilgrims  went ; 
With  a  glimpse  of  King  John,  sullen^  and  tJiat  doubtful 
quean^  Anne  Bullen  : 
They^  with  stout  Queen  Bess,  all  figure  in  the  Garland 
Green  of  Kent. 

At  Jack  Straw,  a7id  fierce  Wat  Tyler,  no  one  here  need 

be  reviler  ; 
(  Though  wire  loyal  to  Her  Majesty^  and  under  her  content :) 
See  how  Wolfe  to  France  a  cJteck  grave,  by  his  prowess 

at  Quebec,  gave^ 
And  remember  our  brave  General  had  sprung  from  Western 

Kent. 

Butt  you'll  say, — "All  these  will  weary,  and  historic  life 
is  dreary  ! 
Can  you  bring  back  Youth  and  Spring-time  ?  all  the  joy 
we  rashly  spent?'' 
"  Yes  I "  we  answer :  "from  the  far-land,  we  have  culVd 
this  flovifry  Garland, 
And  can  show  you  ancient  happiness,  as  it  was  known 
in  Kent" 

Swift,  by  Fancy's  bright  expansions,  rise  again  the  lordly 
Mansions  ; 
Through  tite  groves  flit  winsome  Datnsels,  on  tfieir  loveri 
verse  intent ; 
Anglers  loiter  by  our  streams,  and  Coast-guards  watch  the 
fitful  gleams 
Of  the  Moon  that  baulk' d  Free-Traders  from  their  gains 
in  jovial  Kent. 


Invitation  to  the  Kentish  Garland,  xix 

Ballads  call  back  old-titne  Sailors^  (scornful  of  Reculver 
NailorsJ 
Pres£d  to  serve  tJte  King^  unwilling^  from  tlteir  homes 
to  peril  sent ; 
Yet  in  battle  ever  fearless^  till  returning  wounded^  cheerless^ 
TJtey  found  harbourage  at  Greenwich,  and  rejoiced  in 
happy  Kent 

Though  some  verses  tell  of  arsons^  murders^  wrecks^  and 
tithe-pig  ParsonSy 
Hangings^  highwaymen^  and  Visions^  varied  crime  and 
accideftty 
You  shall  find  no  dearth  of  joy  :  for  others  c/iant  the 
Margate-Hoy, 
And  the  Fairs  of  Stroud  and  Se'noak,  in  our  merry  land 
of  Kent 

Richer  poetry  we  offer;  wealth  from  Jonson's  kingly  coffer^ 
Drayton's,  Sidney's,  aye,  and  Spenser's :  if  you*  re  on  htgh 
feeding  bent. 
Surely  *tis  enough  to  please  you  /    Since  we  Jiave  no  wish  to 
teaze  yoUy  * 
End  this  Bill-ofFare,  and  fall-to  ! — Here*s  our  Banquet 
spread  in  Kent 

•J.  WOODFALL  EBSWORTH. 

MoLASH  Vicarage,  Kent  : 
December y  i88i. 
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CII. 

Cl)oma0  of  Canterbury. 

»E  open  our  Second  Volume  by  a  poem  on  a 
personage  whose  merits  and  demerits  are  still 
the  subject  of  controversy,  and  who  after  his 
death  exercised  more  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  good  city  and  county  of  Can- 
terbury than  now  falls  even  to  the  lot  of  its  annual  Cricket-week. 
In  our  First  Volume  we  have  so  fully  noticed  the  pilgrimages 
in  his  honour,*  that  we  pass  direct  to  our  ballad,  which  we  take 
from  Thomas  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols  from  a  Manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  of  the  Fifteenth  Century^  printed  for  the 
Warton  Club  in  1856,  and  forming  No.  IV.  of  its  publications. 
The  original  was  the  Sloane  MS.  No.  2593,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  Mr.  Wright  stated  that  it,  and  another  volume  of 
the  same  kind,  edited  by  him  for  the  Percy  Society  under  the  title 
of  Songs  and  Carols,  now  first  printed  from  a  Manuscript  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  were,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain, 
"  the  only  collections  of  the  kind  known  to  exist ;  they  are  both 
of  them  apparently  the  song-books  of  minstrels,  and  they  are 
both  curious  for  the  cljaracter  and  variety  of  the  poetical 
effusions  they  contain,  and  for  the  interesting  illustration  they 
afford  us  of  contemporary  popular  sentiments ;  they  are  both 
also  of  about  the  same  date.  The  Sloane  MS.,  from  which  the 
present  collection  is  printed,  has  been  generally  ascribed,  from 
the  character  of  the  writing,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI." 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  for  us  to  give  the  text  from  the  Warton  Club  print, 
although  we  have  collated  the  difficult  original. 


*  See  The  Ride  to  the  Shrine,  pp.  268-271. 
VOL.  II.  2  a 
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[San^s  and  Carols^  etc.,  No.  xlvi.,  pp.  66-68 ;  Sloane  MS.  2593',  fol.  23  verso.^ 

Cl)omd0  of  Canterburp* 

A,  a,  &!  a, 

Nunc  gaudet  ecclesia. 

T  ESTENYTJ,  lordynges,  bothe  grete  and  smale, 

I  Xal  ^  jou  telyn  a  wonder  tale, 
How  holy  cherche  was  brow[t]  in  bale, 

Cum  magna  injuria,  4 

The  greteste  clerk  of  al  this  lond, 
Of  Cauntyrbery^  je  understond, 
Slawyn  he  was  [be]  wykkyd  hond, 

Demonis  potencia.  8 

Knytes  kemyn  fro  Hendry  kyng, 
Wykkyd  men,  withoute  lesyng, 
Ther  they  dedyn  a  wonder  thing, 

Ferventes  insania,  12 

They  sowtyn  hym  al  abowtyn, 
Withine  the  paleys  and  withoutyn, 
Of  I/iesu  Cryst  hadde  they  non  dowte, 

///  sua  malicia,  1 6 

They  openyd  here  mowthis  wonder  wyde, 
To  T/iomeys  they  spokyn  mekyl  pryde, 
"  Here,  tretour,  thou  xalt  abyde, 

Ferens  mortis  tedia!*  20 

TJiomas  answerid  with  mylde  chcre, 
"  If  je  wil  me  slon  in  this  manere, 
Let  hem  pasyn  alle  tho  arn  here, 

Sine  contumelia!'  24 


^  X^sh  \  s  shall  tell  you  a  wondrous  tale. 


Thomas  of  Canterbury.  459 

Beforn  his  aunter  he  knelyd  adoun, 
Ther  they  g^nne  to  paryn  hi^  orown  ; 
He  sterdyn  the  braynys  up  and  doun, 

Optans  cell  gaudia.  28 

The  turmentowres  abowtyn  sterte, 

With  dedly  wondys  thei  gunne  him  hurte ; 

Thomas  deyid  in  moder  cherche, 

Pergens  ad  cekstia,  32 

Moder,  clerk,  wedue,  and  wyf, 
Worchepe  je  T/iomeys  in  al  jour  lyf ; 
For  lij  ^  poyntes  he  les  his  lyf, 

Contra  regis  consilia,  36 

[From  the  same  Collection  we  extract  the  following,  though,  being  in  Latin, 
it  is  somewhat  extraneous  to  the  scope  of  our  work  : — 

\SoHgs  and  Carols,  etc.,  No.  Ixv.  pp.  90-91  ;  Sloatu  MS.  2593,  fol.  31.] 

"MON  pudescit  corpore,  Thomas  Cantuarie^ 

Quod  testatur  hodie,  Omni  carens  carie, 

Manna  monumenti,  pro  lege  luctaris 

dies.  4              Dans  mucroni  militis                 24 

Adest  procul  dubio  Tinam  tui  capitis, 

nova  res  auditu,  sJc  quod  coronaris 

Infans  viso  gladio  ^\t.%. 

cessat  a  vagitu,  Patitur  se  parvulus                    28 

dies.  8                 came  circumcidi, 

Innocencium  sanguine  Q"i  P™  camalibus 

Rubent  matrum  lacryme,  '  venerat  occidi, 

o  licor  suavis,  ^^^^                     3* 

Nati  danti  jugulo,  1 2              q  stupenda  pietas, 

Set  caret  preposito             .  Amoris  quod  immetas 

HeroiUs  tua  vis,  ^erbi  incamati, 

*^*""  Nam  stillat  sub  calice               36 

Bonus  i>astor  prodiit,  16              Cruor  carnis  tenere 

gaude,  grex  Anglorum,  Jhesu  nuper  nati, 

Cujus  primus  extitit  dies. 

Thomas,  flos  pastorum,  , 

dies.  20 


'  "This  must,  I  suppose,  refer  to  the  'Constitutions  *  of  Clarendon,  which, 
however,  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  not  fifty-two." — Thomas  Wright. 
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cm. 

iSUnge  3[o^  ann  TBisbtm^^ 

I/"  ING  JOHN  has  met  with  scanty  favour '  from  poets  and 
play-writers,  the  almost  solitary  exception  being  Bishop 
Bale,  whose  Kynge  Johan  is  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  book  occupies  *'an  intermediate  place  between 
moralities  and  historical  plays,  and  it  is  the  only  known  specimen 
of  that  species  of  composition  of  so  early  a  date  "  (Mr.  J.  Payne 
Collier's  Introduction  to  the  Camden  Society's  reprint,  p.  ix). 
If  we  used  our  imaginative  faculty  regarding  the  personality 
of  the  •  Bishoppe '  of  our  ballad,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  state 
him  to  have  been  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from 
1 193  to  1205,  who  appears,  from  the  veracious  .-^w/t^ry  of 
Fulke  Fiiz  Wan'fie,  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  feud  with  the 
irascible  monarch,  and  presented  the  hand  of  his  brother's 
widow  to  the  redoubtable  outlaw,  so  that  she  might  escape  the 
King's  unwelcome  attentions.  We  especially  commend  this 
portion  of  Fulke's  adventures  to  our  Kentish  readers,  as  the 
scene  is  laid  at  Canterbury,  when  he  and  his  companions  left 
the  abbey  where  they  found  shelter  after  escaping  from  King 
John's  hundred  knights,  who  had  sought  them  through  England, 
and  all  the  "  knights,  esquiers,  burghers,  sergeants,  and  people 
without  number  "  who  beset  them  in  the  forest  [the  Weald]  of 
Kent.  (See  Thomas  Wright's  edition,  printed  for  the  Warton 
Club,  1855,  PP*  y^"^!')  We  know,  from  a  more  trustworthy 
authority,  Mr.  DufFus  Hardy's  edition  of  the  Patent  Rolls 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  \Rotuli  Litterarum  Patentium] 
from  the  Year  1201  to  12 16,* — that  on  the  Primate's  decease  the 
King  pounced  even  upon  his  ecclesiastical  wardrobe,  comprising 
**  a  certain  cope,  also  adorned  with  precious  stones,  a  tunic  and 
dalmatica  of  Indian  samite,  a  certain  albe  of  white  silk,  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  a  stole,  a  phanon,  a  girdle  of  goldsmith's 
work,  with  gold  de  adinal  on  the  upper  part,  shoes  adorned  with 
pearls,  a  cristal  vase  for  censing,  a  mitre  with  precious  stones 
and  gold  de  adinal^  and  a  certain  gold  buckle." 


*  Volume  I.  reviewed  in  the  Alhettaum^  September  26th,  183$; 
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[/Vrry  Folio  Manuscript^  British  Museum,  27879,  pp.  184-6.]* 

/^FF  an  ancient  story  lie  tell  you  anon, 

of  a  notable  prince  tItaX.  was  called  Vising  John, 
in  England  was  borne,  w//h  maine  &  w/Vh  might 
hee  did  much  wrong,  &  mainteined  litle  right.  4 

this  Noble  prince  was  vexed  in  veretye, 
for  he  was  angry  w//h  the  bishopp  of  Canterbury 
ffor  his  house-keeping  &  his  good  cheere  ; 
thd  rode  post  for  him,  as  you  shall  heare.  8 

They  rode  post  for  him  verry  hastilye ; 
the  'K.ing  sayd  the  bishopp  kept  a  better  house  then  hee  ; 
a  100  men  euen,  as  I  say 

the  Bishopp  kept  in  his  house  eu^rye  day,  12 

&  50  gold  chaines,  w//hout  any  doubt, 
in  veluett  coates  waited  the  Bishopp  about. 
The  Bishopp,  he  came  to  the  Court  anon, 
before  his  prince  t/tat  was  called  Y^ing  John.  16 

as  soone  as  the  Bishopp  the  Y.ing  did  see, 
"  O,"  q«^th  the  Viing,  "  Bishopp,  thow  art  welcome  to  mee ! 
there  is  noe  man  soe  welcome  to  towne 
as  thou  that  workes  treason  against  my  crowne."  20 

"  My  leege,"  quoth  the  Bishopp,  "  I  wold  it  were  knowne ; 
I  spend,  yo«r  grace,  nothing  but  t/tat  that!s  my  owne ; 
I  trust  your  grace  will  doe  me  noe  deare  ^ 
for  spending  my  owne  trew  gotten  geare."  24 

"yes,"  quoth,  the  ¥i.ing,  "  Bishopp,  thou  must  needs  dye : 
eccept  thou  can  answere  mee  questions  3, 


*  Our  text  is  taken  direct  from  the  original  Percy  Folio  Manuscript,  Following 
our  usual  custom,  we  have  Italicized  the  proper  names.  The  other  italic  letters 
are  simply  an  expansion  of  contractions :  such  as  wi/h,  for  wh  and  thai,  for 
yt  (as  it  is  almost  invariably  written). 

'  No  hurt,  or  injury:  Anglo- Sax.  dere. 
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thy  head  shalbe  smitten  quite  from  thy  bodye, 

&  all  thy  liuing  remayne  vnto  mee.  28 

first,"  quoth,  the  K/«^,  "  tell  me  in  this  steade, 

w/th  this  crowne  of  gold  heere  vpon  my  head, 

amongst  my  Nobilitye  w/th  Joy  &  much  Mirth, 

lett  me  know  w/thin  one  pennye  what  I  am  worth :  32 

Secondlye,  tell  me,  w/thout  any  dowbt, 

how  soone  I  may  goe  the  whgle  world  about : 

&  thirdly,  tell  mee  or  eu^r  I  stinte, 

what  is  the  thing,  Bishopp,  that  I  doe  thinke.  36 

20  dayes  pardon  thoust  haue  trulye, 

&  come  againe  &  answere  mee." 

the  Bishopp  bade  the  "King  *  g^od  night '  att  a  word, 

he  rode  betwixt  Cambridge  &  oxenford^  40 

but  neu^r  a  Doctor  there  was  soe  wise 

co«ld  shew  him  these  questions  or  enterprise ; 

wherewith  the  Bishopp  was  nothing  gladd, 

but  in  his  hart  was  heauy  &  sadd,  44 

&  hyed  him  home  to  a  house  in  the  countrye, 

To  ease  some  p^?rt  of  his  Melanchollye. 

his  halfe  brother  dwelt  there,  was  feirce  &  fell, 

noe  better  but  a  shepard  to  the  Bishoppe  him  sell ;  48 

the  Shepard  came  to  tJte  Bishopp  anon, 

saying,  "  my  Lord,  you  are  welcome  home ! 

What  ayles  you,"  qw^th  the  Shepeard,  "  thaX.  you  are  soe  sadd, 

&  had  wonte  to  haue  beene  soe  merry  &  gladd  ?"  52 

"  Nothing,"  qwtTth  the  Bishopp,  "  I  ayle  att  this  time, 

will  not  thee  ^  availe  to  know.  Brother  mine." 

"  Brother,"  q«oth  the  Shepeard,  "  you  haue  he^rd  itt, 

tlia\.  a  ffoole  may  teach  a  wisemane  witt ;  56 

say  me,  thcrfore,  what-soeu^r  you  will, 

&  if  I  doe  you  no.e  good.  He  doe  you  no  ill." 

Q«^th  the  Bishop :  "  I  haue  beene  att  thy^  court  anon, 

before  my  prince  [who]  is  called  YLingJohn^  60 


^  i.e.  that  may  avail  thee. 
'  Mistake,  for  i/u. 


J 
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&  there  he  hath  charged  mee 
against  his  crowne  with  traitorye. 
if  I  cannott  answer  his  misterye, 

3  questions  hee  hath  propounded  to  mee,  64 

he  will  haue  my  Land  soe  faire  &  free, 
&  alsoe  the  head  from  my  bodye. 
the  first  question  was ;  *  to  tell  him  in  tha!t  stead, 
w/th  the  crowne  of  gold  vpon  his  head,  68 

amongst  his  Nobilitye  w/th  Joy  &  much  mirth, 
to  lett  him  know  w/thin  one  penye  what  hee  is  worth  ;  * 
&  secondlye  *  to  tell  him,  w/thout  any  doubt, 
how  soone  he  may  goe  the  whole  world  about ;'  72 

&  thirdlye,  *  to  tell  him,  or  ere  I  stint, 
.  what  is  the  thinge  thaX.  he  does  thinke  ! ' " 
"  Brother,"  quoth  theShepard,  "  you  are  a  man  of  Learninge  ; 
what  neede  you  stand  in  doubt  of  soe  small  a  thinge  ?      76 
lend  me,"  q«oth  the  Shepard,  "yo«r  Minister's'  apparrell, 
He  ryde  to  the  court  &  answere  youx  quarrell ; 
lend  me  youx  serving  men,  say  me  not  nay, 
w/th  all  youx  best  horsses  thaX  ryd  on  the  way,  80 

He  to  the  court,  this  matter  to  stay  ; 
He  speake  w/th  Viingjohn,  &  heare  what  hee'le  say." 
The  Bishopp  w/th  speed  prepared  then 
to  sett  forth  the  Shepard  with  horsse  &  men  ;  84 

the  Shepard  was  liuely  w/th-out  any  doubt ; 
I  wott  a  royall  companye  came  to  the  court, 
the  Shepard  hee  came  to  the  court  anon, 
before  his  prince  that  was  called  Yiifig  John.  ^^ 

as  soone  as  the  \itng  the  Shepard  did  see, 
"  O,"  q«oth  the  King,  "  Bishopp,  thou  art  welcome  to  me !" 
the  Shepard  was  soe  like  the  Bishopp  his  brother, 
the  TS.ing  couXA  not  know  the  one  from  the  other.  92 

Quoth  the  Viing^  "  Bishopp,  thou  art  welcome  to  me 
if  thou  can  answer  me  my  questions  3." 
said  the  Shepeard,  "  if  it  please  youx  grace, 
show  mee  what  the  first  quest/bn  was."  96 

*  Lc.  your  present  court  vestments,  or  episcopal  robes. 
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"  first,"  qw^th  the  \iingQ  "  tell  me,  in  this  stead, 

with  the  crowne  of  gold  vpon  my  head, 

amongst  my  nobilitye  wi'th  Joy  &  much  mirth, 

w/thin  one  penny e  what  I  am  worth."  '  100 

Q«^th  the  Shepard,  "  to  make  yo«r  grace  noe  offence, 

I  thinke  you  are  worth  29  pence ; 

for  our  "Lord  JesuSy  t/tat  bought  vs  all, 

for  30  pence  was  sold  into  thrall  104 

amongst  the  cursed  Jewes^  as  I  to  you  doe  showe  ; 

but  I  know  christ  was  one  penye  better  then  you." 

then  the  T^ing  laugh t,  &  swore  by  St.  Andrew 

he  was  not  thought  to  bee  of  such  a  small  value.  108 

"  Secondlye,  tell  mee,  w/thout  any  doubt, 

how  soone  I  may  goe  the  world  round  about." 

saies  the  Shepard,  "it  is  noe  time  w/th  yo«r  grace   to 

scome ; 
but  rise  betime  w/th  the  sun  in  the  Morne,  112 

&  follow  his  course  till  his  vprising, 
&  then  you  may  know,  w/thout  any  Leasing : 
&  this,  yo«r  grace,  shall  proue  the  same — 
you  are  come  to  the  same  place  from  whence  you  came;  1 16 
[Thus  in]  24  houres,  w/thout  any  doubt,  [foL  186. 

your  grace  may  the  world  goe  round  about : 
the  world  round  about,  euen  as  I  doe  say, 
if  w/th  the  sun  you  can  goe  the  next  way."  120 

"  &  thirdlye  tell  me,  or  eu^r  I  stint, 
what  is  the  thing,  Bishoppe,  tttat  I  doe  thinke." 
"  tha\.  shall  I  doe,"  qz^^th  the  Shepeard  ;  "  for  veretye 
you  thinke  I  am  the  Bishopp  of  CanterburyeV  124 

"  Why  ?  art  not  thou  ?  the  truth  tell  to  me  ; 
for  I  doe  thinke  soe,"  q^/^th  the  King^  "by  St.  MaryeT' 
"  not  soe,"  q«<?th  the  Shepeard ;  "  the  truth  shalbe  knowne| 
I  am  his  poore  Shepeard ;  my  brother  is  att  home."        128 
"  why,"  q«<7th  the  Ifi^ing,  "  if  itt  soe  bee, 
He  make  thee  Bishopp  here  to  mee." 
"  Noe,  Six*'  quoth,  the  Shepard,  "  I  pray  you  be  still, 
for  He  not  bee  Bishop,  but  against  my  will ;  132 
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for  I  am  not  fitt  for  any  such  deede, 

for  I  can  neither  write  nor  reede." 

"  why  then,"  q«^h  the  ILing^  "  He  giue  thee  cleere 

a  patten  *  of  300  pound  a  yere ;  136 

tliaX.  I  will  giue  thee,  franke  &  free ; 

take  thee  thaX.^  Shepard,  for  coming  to  me. 

free  pardon  He  giue,"  the  King*s  grace  said, 

"to  saue  the  Bishopp,  his  land,  &  his  head ;  140 

w/th  him  nor  thee  He  be  nothing  wroth ; 

here  is  the  pardon  for  him  &  thee  both." 

then  the  Shepard  he  had  noe  more  to  say, 

but  tooke  the  po^rdon,  &  rode  his  way.  144 

when  he  came  to  the  Bishopps  place, 

the  Bishopp  asket  anon  how  all  things  was  : 

"  Brother,"  q^^th  the  Shepard,  "  I  haue  well  sped, 

for  I  haue  saued  both  your  Land  &  your  head  ;  148 

the  King  wAh  you  is  nothing  wrath, 

for  heere  is  the  pardon  for  yo.u  &  mee  both." 

then  the  Bishopes  hart  was  of  a  merry  cheere, 

"brother,  thy  paines  He  quitt  them  cleare,  152 

for  I  will  giue  thee  a  patent  to  thee  &  to  thine, 

of  $&l  a  yeere,  land  good  &  fine." 

"  I  will  to  thee  noe  longer  cro^^che  nor  creepe, 

nor  He  serue  thee  noe  more  to  keepe  thy  sheepe."  1 56 

whereeu^r  wist  you  sjiepard  before, 

that  had  in  his  head  [of]  witt  such  store ; 

to  pleasure  a  Bishopp  in  such  a  like  case, 

to  answer  3  questions  to  the  King's  grace?  160 

whereeu^r  wist  you  shepard  gett  cleare 

350^*  pound  a  yeere  ? 

I  neu^r  h^ard  of  his  fellow  before, 

nor  I  neu^r  shall,     now  I  need  to  say  noe  more :     »        164 

I  neu^r  knew  shepeard  that  gott  such  a  liuinge 

But  David  the  shepeard  that  was  a  King. 

Ffin/s. 


*  This  is  supposed  to  mean  *'a  patent"    Compare  line  153. 
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CIV. 


I^ng  Mn  ann  tbt  a&liot  of  Canterburp. 

pROBABLY  few  ballads  are  better  known  and  liked  than  the 
following,  which  stands  179th  on  Thackeray's  list  (March, 
1685),  and  has  had  the  honour  of  being  translated  into  German 
by  Burger,  under  the  title  of  Der  Kaiser  und  der  Abi.  Francis 
Metznier,  styled  "  the  Abel  Dnigger  of  the  times,"  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  who  is  stated  to  have  had  strong  intellect  but  great 
weaknesses,  and  conceived  himself  *'as  deeply  versed  in  alchemy 
as  the  antient  poet  Gower,  or  the  philosophic  Geoffrey  Chaucer," 
was  the  author  of  another  poem  called  The  Abbot  of  Canterbury^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  very  well  written,  and  was  possessed 
in  MS.  copies  by  some  of  his  friends.  His  death  (which  occurred 
at  Massachusetts)  is  noticed  on  p.  1220  of  the  Supplement  to 
the  GentlemarCs  Magazine  for  1792.  The  following  is  Bishop 
Percy's  original  introduction : 

The  common  popular  ballad  of  "  King  John  and  the  Abbot "  seems  to  have 
been  abridged  and  modernized  about  the  time  of  James  I.  from  one  much 
older,  entitled  "King  John  and  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury."  The  Editor's 
folio  MS.  contains  a  copy  of  this  last,  but  in  too  corrupt  a  state  to  be  reprinted ; 
it  however  afforded  many  lines  worth  reviving,  which  will  be  found  inserted  in 
the  ensuing  stanzas.  The  archness  of  the  following  questions  and  answer^  hath 
been  much  admired  by  our  old  ballad-makers :  for  besides  the  two  copies  above 
mentioned,  there  is  extant  another  ballad  on  the  same  subject  (but  of  no  great 
antiquity  or  merit)  entitled  **  King  Olfrey  and  the  Abbot."  Lastly,  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  the  cry  ran  against  the  bishops,  some  Puritan 
worked  up  the  same  story  into  a  very  doleful  ditty,  to  a  solemn  tune,  concerning 
*'  King  Henry  and  a  Bishop,"  with  this  stinging  moral : 

'*  Unlearned  men  hard  matters  out  can  find. 
When  learned  bishops  princes'  eyes  do  blind." 

The  following  is  chiefly  printed  fix>m  an  ancient  black-letter  copy,  to  the  time 
of  **  Deny  down." 

Other  common  versions  begin,  "TU  tell  you  a  story,"  and 
"  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  anon." 
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[Percy's  Reliquu  of  Ancient  En^ish  Poetry,  1st  edition,  1765,  ii.  J02.] 

SUn0  3[obn  anD  tbe  Stitiot  of  Canterbuc?^ 

AN  ancient  story  He  tell  you  anon 

Of  a  notable  prince,  that  was  called  King  yohn  ; 
And  he  ruled  England  with  maine  and  with  might, 
For  he  did  great  wrong,  and  maintein'd  little  right  4 

And  He  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  so  merrye, 

Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterburye ; 

How  for  his  house-keeping,  and  high  renowne, 

They  rode  poste  for  him  to  fair  London  towne.  8 

An  hundred  men,  the  king  did  heare  say, 

The  abbot  kept  in  his  house  every  day ; 

And  fifty  golde  chaynes,  without  any  doubt, 

In  velvet  coates  waited  the  abbot  about.  12 

*'  How  now,  father  abbot,  I  heare  it  of  thee. 

Thou  keepest  a  farre  better  house  than  mee. 

And  for  thy  house-keeping  and  high  renowne, 

I  feare  thou  work'st  treason  against  my  crowne."  16 

"  My  liege,"  quo'  the  abbot,  **I  would  it  were  knowne, 

I  never  spend  nothing,  but  what  is  my  owne ; 

And  I  trust  your  grace  will  doe  me  no  deere. 

For  spending  of  my  owne  true-gotten  geere."  20 

"  Yes,  yes,  father  abbot,  thy  fault  it  is  highe. 

And  now  for  the  same  thou  needest  must  dye ; 

For  except  thou  canst  answer  me  questions  three, 

Thy  head  shall  be  smitten  from  thy  bodie.  24 

**  And  first,"  quo*  the  king,  "  when  I'm  in  this  stead, 

With  my  crowne  of  golde  so  faire  on  my  head, 

Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birthe, 

Thou  must  tell  me  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worthe.  2S 

'*  Secondlye,  tell  me,  without  any  doubt, 

How  soone  I  may  ride  the  whole  world  about 

And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 

But  tell  me  here  truly  what  I  do  think."  32 

"  O,  these  are  hard  questions  for  my  shallow  witt, 

Nor  I  cannot  answer  your  grace,  as  yet : 

But  if  you  will  give  me  but  three  weekes*  space 

He  do  my  endeavour  to  answer  your  grace."  36 
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"  Now  three  weeks*  space  to  thee  will  I  give. 

And  that  is  the  longest  time  thou  hast  to  live ; 

For  if  thou  dost  not  answer  my  questions  three, 

Thy  lands  and  thy  livings  are  forfeit  to  me."  40 

Away  rode  the  abbot  all  sad  at  that  word, 

And  he  rode  to  Cambridge^  zfA  Oxenford ; 

But  never  a  doctor  there  was  so  wise, 

That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer  devise.  44 

Then  home  rode  the  abbot  of  comfort  so  cold, 

And  he  mett  his  shepheard  a  going  to  fold  ; 

"  How  now,  my  lord  abbot,  you're  welcome  home  ; 

What  newes  do  you  bring  us  from  good  King  John  ?  "  48 

"  Sad  newes,  sad  newes,  shepheard,  I  must  give ; 

That  I  have  but  three  days  more  to  live : 

For  if  I  do  not  answere  him  questions  three. 

My  head  will  be  smitten  from  my  bodie."  52 

"  The  first  is  to  tell  him  there  in  that  stead, 

With  his  crowne  of  golde  so  fair  on  his  head. 

Among  all  his  liege  men  so  noble  of  birth. 

To  within  one  penny  of  what  he  is  worthe.  56 

'*  The  seconde,  to  tell  him,  without  any  doubt. 

How  soone  he  may  ride  this  whole  world  about  : 

And  at  the  thirde  question  I  must  not  shrinke. 

But  tell  him  there  truly  what  he  does  thinke."  60 

"  Now  cheare  up,  sire  abbot,  did  you  never  hear  yet, 

That  a  fool  may  leame  a  wise  man  witt  ? 

Lend  me  horse,  and  serving  men,  and  your  apparel. 

And  1*11  ride  to  London  to  answere  your  quarrel.  64 

''  Nay  frowne  not,  if  it  hath  bin  told  unto  mee, 

I  am  Uke  your  lordship  as  ever  may  bee  : 

And  if  you  will  but  lende  me  your  gowne, 

There  is  none  shall  knowe  us  in  £ur  London  towne.*'  68 

"  Now  horses,  and  serving-men  thou  shalt  have, 

With  sumptuous  array  most  gallant  and  brave ; 

With  crozier,  and  miter,  and  rochet,  and  cope, 

Fit  to  appeare  *fore  o^  fader  the  pope."  72 

"  Now  welcome,  sire  abbot,"  the  king  he  did  say, 

"  'Tis  well  thouVt  come  back  to  keepe  thy  day ; 

For,  and  if  thou  canst  answer  my  questions  three. 

Thy  life  and  thy  living  both  saved  shall  bee.  76 

"  And  first,  when  thou  seest  me  here  in  this  stead, 
With  jny  crown  of  golde  so  fair  on  my  head. 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birthe, 
•   Tell  me  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worth."  80 
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"  For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold 

Among  the  false  Jewes^  as  I  have  bin  told  : 

And  twenty-nine  is  the  worth  of  thee, 

For  I  thinke,  thou  art  one  penny  worser  than  hee.'*  84 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  BUtd^    ' 

*'  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  worth  so  littel ! 

— Now,  secondly,  tell  me,  without  any  doubt, 

How  soone  I  may  ride  this  whole  world  abouL"  S8 

"You  must  rise  with  the  sun,  and  ride  with  the  same. 

Until  the  next  morning  he  riseth  againe  ; 

And  then  your  grace  need  not  make  any  doubt, 

But  in  twenty-four  hours  you*ll  ride  it  about."  9^ 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Jone^ 

'*  I  did  not  think,  it  could  be  gone  so  soone  1 

— Now  from  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrinke. 

But  tell  me  here  truly  what  I  do  thinke.*'  9^ 

"  Yea,  that  shall  I  do,  and  make  your  grace  merry  : 

You  thinke  I'm  the  abbot  of  Canterbury  ; 

But  I'm  his  poor  shepheard,  as  plain  you  may  see. 

That  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and  for  mee."  100 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  the  masse, 
**  He  make  thee  lord  abbot  this  daye  in  his  place  ! " 
"  Now  naye,  my  liege,  be  not  in  such  speede, 
For  alacke  I  can  neither  write,  ne  reade."  104 

"Four  nobles  a  weeke,  then,  I  will  give  thee, 

For  this  merry  jest  thou  hast  showne  unto  mee  ; 

And  tell  the  old  abbot,  when  thou  comest  home. 

Thou  hast  brought  him  a  pardon  from  good  King  yohny  108 

NoU, — Bishop  Percy  having  mentioned  the  more  modem  ballad  of  King 
Olfrey  and  the  Bishop,  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  brief  note  of  guidance. 
"King  Olfrey"  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  King  Alfred's  name ;  but 
this  is  doubtful,  some  thinking  it  Henry.     The  ballad  begins  thus  : 

"  In  Popish  times,  when  Bishops  proud 
In  England  did  bear  sway, 
Their  lordships  did  like  princes  live, 
And  kept  all  at  obey." 

It  is  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection,  iil  170  ;  Pepys,  i.  472  ;  and  Douce,  i.  109 
verso.  It  will  be  reprinted  in  the  Roxburghe  Ballads  of  the  Ballad  Society, 
and  the  history  traced,  if  possible,  without  long  delay.— J.  W.  Ebsworth. 


"Meaning  probably  St.  Botolph." — Percy's  original  note. 
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CV. 


^att  Cplct^ 


\17'E  include  a  ballad  on  Wat  Tyler  in  our  Kentish  Garland^ 
regardless  that  modern  criticism  seems  bent  on  trans- 
forming the  Dartford  leader  into  an  Essex  man,  a  view  which 
has  been  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly  in  Some  Historical 
Notes  on  Dartford  and  its  Neighbourhood ;  and  to  this  work  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Flaherty's  The  Great  Rebellion  in  Kent  0/  i^Si  illus- 
trated /rom  the  Public  Records  {Archceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
65-96),  we  commend  our  readers  for  evidence  on  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  counties.  These  Records,  states  Mr.  Flaherty, 
"  show  that  the  county  was  convulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
from  Romney  Marsh  to  Thanet,  and  from  Dartford  to  Whit- 
stable  ;  and  that  the  riotous  assemblies  occurred  from  day  to 
day  for  months  together,"  the  commotions  not  subsiding  with 
the  leader's  death.  'John  Ball'  was  not  the  only  clerical 
sympathizer  Wat  Tyler  possessed,  for,  according  to  the  Present- 
ments afterwards  made,  "  William  the  Capellan,  officiating  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,"  with  Stephen  Samuel 
and  others,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1381,  called  on  the  people, 
under  penalty  of  death  and  'forfeiture,  to  pull  down  William 
Medmenham's  house,  but  contented  themselves  and  "others 
who  were  driven  [castigati']  by  them  to  this,"  by  burning  his 
books  and  muniments ;  we  find  by  another  entry  that  the  same 
day  "John  Tayllor,  Sacristan  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  in 
Thanet,  and  John  Bocher,  Clerk  of  the  said  church  of  Thanet, 
by  commission  of  John  Rakestraw  and  Watte  Tegheler,  made 
l!>roclamation  in  the  foresaid  church,  and  compelled  a  levy  of 
the  country  there  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,"  who 
went  to  Medmenham's  house  and  amused  themselves  as  stated 
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above,  and  two  days  after  this  we  fin(!  the  Clerk  (who  was  also 
a  tailor)  •*  with  force  and  arms  "  at  the  house  of  John  Wynne- 
peny  in  Canterbury,  feloniously  compelling  him  to  pay  a  ransom 
of  thirty-two  shillings.  The  Chron,  Henr,  Knyghton,  tom.  ii. 
p.  580,  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  preserve  curious  specimens  of 
the  rhymed  epistles  circulated  amongst  the  country  people  in 
Kent  and  Essex  previous  to  the  Rising,  which  Thierry  remarks 
were  "  composed  in  a  purer  English — that  is,  less  mixed  with 
French — ^than  other  pieces  of  the  same  date,  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rich  citizens  of  the  larger  towns."  Thomas 
Wright  saw  in  one  of  these 

a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Piers  Ploughman  with  the 
lower  orders  (among  whom  probably  parts  of  it  were  repeated  by  memory), 
and  of  its  influence  on  the  insurrections  of  the  peasantry  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  in  the  seditious  letter  of  John  Ball  to  the  commons  of  Essex, 
preserved  by  Thomas  Walsingham  {Hist,  Angl,  p.  275).  I  am  not  sure  if 
"ybhn  ScAep**  may  not  contain  an  allusion  to  the  opening  of  the  poem,  but 
the  second  passage,  here  printed  in  Italics,  refers  evidently  to  Passus  VI.  and 
VII.,  and  the  third  is  an  allusion  to  the  characters  of  *  Do- well '  and  *  Do-bet.' 
**  John  Sck€p,  sometime  Seint  Mary  priest  of  Yorke,  and  now  of  Colchester, 
graeteth  well  John  Namelesse,  and  John  the  Miller,  and  John  Carter,  and 
biddeth  them  that  they  beware  of  guyle  in  borough,  and  stand  together  in 
God's  name,  and  biddeth  Piers  Plowman  gpe  to  his  worke^  and  chastise  well 
Hob  the  robber,  and  take  with  you  John  Trewman,  and  all  his  fellows,  and 
no  moe.  John  the  Miller  hath  y-ground  smal,  small,  small.  The  kings  sonne 
of  heaven  shal  pay  for  all.  Beware  or  ye  be  woe,  know  your  frende  fro  your 
foe.  Have  ynough,  and  say  hoe.  And  do  well  and  better,  and  flee  sinne,  and 
seeke  peace  and  holde  you  therein,  and  so  biddeth  John  Trewman,  and  all 
his  felowes." — (Introduction  to  Piers  Ploughman* s  Vision,  p.  xxiii.) 

We  cannot  resist  inserting  Matthew  Browne's  remarks  on  the 
Kentish  spirit,  as  exemplified  in  the  traditionary  Dartford  out- 
break, contained  in  hi^  Chaucer^ s  England  {n,  31 1-3 12),  1869 — 
a  work  wherein  many  graceful  compliments  to  our  county  occur. 
After  alluding  to  the  great  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Kent 
in  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  the  facilities  for  communication 
by  its  two  rivers,  as  well  as  road,  its  convenient  sea-board,  and 
the  constant  influx  at  that  date  of  pilgrims  ("  the  natural  news- 
bearers  "),  this  author  remarks : 

All  these  circumstances,  with  no  doubt  many  others,  acting  upon  the  old 
character  of  the  Kentish  men  (who  had,  as  we  all  know,  opposed  the  boldest 
front  of  any  county  of  England  to  the  Norman  conquerors),   must    have 
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contributed  to  keep  that  county  the  most  free  and  public-spirited  in  the  leabn. 
The  consciousness  of  what  the  Kentish  Men  had  formerly  done  in  successfully 
maintaining  their  ancient  libeities,  perpetually  kept  in  their  remembrance  as 
it  was  by  gavel-kind  tenure  and  other  circumstances,  must  have  helped 
much  to  maintain  alive  the  ancient  character  of  the  county.  Accordingly  we 
find  it  was  evidently  the  revolutionary  or  radical  county  of  the  England  of 
Chaucer.^  If  the  outrage  offered  by  the  tax-collector  to  the  girl  at  Dartford 
had  been  offered  to  a  girl  in  any  other  county  in  England,  it  is  possible 
enough  that  the  insurrection  would  not  have  broken  out ;  just  because  a  Wat 
Tyler  would  have  been  wanting  to  apply  the  spark  to  the  pile  which  was  ready 
to  flame." 

Our  copy  of  Wait  Tyler  is  taken  from  the  Percy  Society's 
reprint  of  Deloney's  Strange  Histories;  collated  with  Evans*s 
version,  which  is  divided  into  stanzas  of  four  lines  {Old  Ballads y 
ed.  1810,  ii.  230-240),  from  The  Garland  of  Delight^  entitled  The 
Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jfack  Straw  and  others,  against  King 
Richard  the  Second :  how  Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  stabbed  Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield,  for  which  the  King  knighted 
Sir  William,  with  five  aldermen  more,  causing  a  dagger  to  be  added  in 
the  shield  of  the  city  arms. 

Note. — Unfortunately  we  have  not  easy  access  to  the  extremely  rare  original 
black-letter  volume,  The  Garland  of  Delight  (which  we  hope  to  collate  ere  long), 
and  must  perforce  remain  content  with  the  slovenly  reprint  in  R.  H.  £vans*s 
Old  Ballads,  Historical  and  Narrative,  although  well  knowing  that  it  is  faulty 
and  semi-modernized,  with  innumerable  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  In 
a  few  respects  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  editions  of  1777  and 
1784,  by  his  father  Thomas  Evans.  But  it  remains  inaccurate  and  imperfect 
to  the  last  Our  ballad  is  in  vol.  i.  p.  280,  of  1777  edition.  In  1784  the  ist 
and  and  vols,  were  simply  re-issued  with  new  title-page,  on  adding  vols.  3 
and  4.— J.W.E. 


^  If  so,  it  nobly  retrieved  its  character  in  after-ages,  when  (as  now)  it  shone 
conspicuous  for  its  devotion  to  what  have  been  called  the  three  L's,  ''Liberty, 
LfOyalty,  and  Lawn  sleeves." 
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[Percy  Society's  Strange  HistorUs^  iii.  49.] 

CJe  iaebellion 

of  Watt  Tyler  atiti  Jack  Straw  toitj^  ot]^  agatttsit 

%.  Bichard  tge  &ecoiUl. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF,  The  Miller  would  a  wooing  ride. 

J^ATT  TYLER  is  from  Darford^  gan, 

and  with  him  many  •  a  proper  man, 
And  hee  a  captaine  is  become, 

marching  in  field  with  phife  and  drumme.  4 

Jacke  StraWy  an  other  in  like  case, 

from  Essex  flockes  a  mighty  pace. 
Hob  Carter  with  his  stragling  traine, 

Jacke  Stieplieard  comes  with  him  amaine.  8 

So  doth  Tom  Miller  in  like  sort, 

as  if  he  meant  to  take  some  fort. 
With  bowes  and  bils,  with  speare  and  shield, 

on  Black'hedth  have  they  pitcht  their  field  :         12 
An  hundred  thousand  men  in  all, 

whose  force  is  not  accounted  small, 
And  for  King  Richard  did  they  send, 

much  evill  to  him  they  did  intend,  16 

For  the  taxe  the  which  our  ^  king 

upon  his  *  commons  then  did  bring. 
And  now  because  his  royall  Grace 

denyed  to  come  within  their  chase,  20 

They  spoyled  Southwarke  round  about. 

And  tooke  the  MarshaFs  prisoners  out : 
All  those  that  in  the  King-bench  lay, 

at  libertie  they  set  that  day.  24 

And  then  they  marcht  with  one  consent 

through  London  with  a  lewd  *  intent. 
And  for  to  fit  *  their  lewd  desire, 

they  set  the  Savoy  all  on  fire ;  28 


*  AL  lecU  Dartford.       '  many  proper  men.        '  the  war,  which  our  noble. 

*  the.  *  rude  (probably  incorrect).  •  And  to  fulfil . 
VOL.   II.  2  I 
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And  for  the  hate  that  they  did  beare 

unto  the  duke  of  Lancasteare} 
Therefore  his  house  they  burned  quite, 

through  envy,  malice,  and  despight.  32 

Then  to  the  Temple  did  they  tume ; 

the  lawyers'  bookes  there  *  did  they  bume. 
And  spoyld  their  lodgings  one  by  one, 

And  all  they  could  lay  hand  ^  upon,  36 

Then  into  Smithfield  did  they  hie, 

to  Saint  Jones  ^  place  that  stands  thereby, 
And  set  the  same  on  fier  flat, 

which  burned  seven  dayes  after  that.  40 

Unto  the  Tower  of  London  then 

fast  trooped  these  rebellious  men, 
And  having  entred  soone  the  same, 

with  hidious  *  cryes  and  mickle  shame,  44 

The  grave  Lord  Chauncelor  thence  ®  they  tooke, 

amazde,  with  fearefull  pittious  looke ; 
The  Lord  High  Treasurer  likewise  they 

tooke  from  that  place  that  present  day :  48 

And  with  their  hooting,  lowd  and  shrill, 

stroke  "^  off  their  heads  on  Tower  Hill. 
Into  the  cittie  came  they  then, 

like  rude®  disordered  franticke  men ;  52 

They  rob'd  the  churches  every  where, 

and  put  the  priestes  in  deadly  feare. 
Into  the  Counters  then  they  get, 

where  men  in  prison  lay  for  debt :  56 

They  broke  the  doores  and  let  them  out, 

and  threw  the  Counter  books  about. 
Tearing  and  spoyling  them  each  one, 

and  records,  all  they  light  upon.  60 

The  doores  of  Newgate  broke  they  downe, 

that*  prisoners  ran  about  the  towne ; 


'  Lancashire.        '  eke.        '  And  all  they  laid  their  hands.        *  St.  John's. 
*  divers.  •  then.  '  cut  *  lewd.  •  the. 
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Forcing  all  the  smiths  they  meete 

to  knocke  the  irons  from  their  feete ;  64  y 

And  then,  like  villaines  voyde  of  awe, 

followed  Wat  Tyler  and  Jacke  Strawe, 
And  though  this  outrage  was  not  small, 

the  king  gave  pardon  to  them  all,  68 

So  they  would  part  home  quietly ; 

but  they  his  pardon  did  defie  : 
And  being  all  in  Smithfield  then, 

even  threescore  thousand  fighting  men,  72 

Which  there  Wat  Tyler  then  did  bring, 

of  purpose  for  to  meet  our  *  king. 
And  therewithall  his  royall  grace 

sent  Sir  John  Newton  to  that  place,  ^6 

Unto  Wat  Tyler,  willing  him 

to  come  and  speake  with  our  young  *  king ; 
But  the  proud  rebell  in  despight 

did  picke  a  quarrell  with  the  knight.  80 

The  Mayor  of  London '  being  by, 

when  he  beheld  this  villainie. 
Unto  .Wat  Tyler  rode  he*  then 

being  in  ^  midst  of  all  his  men,  84 

Saying,  "  traytor,  yield,  *tis  best : 

in  the  king's  name  I  thee  arrest : " 
And  therewith  to  his  dagger  start, 

and  •  thrust  the  rebell  to  the  hart ;  88 

Who  falling  dead  unto  ^  the  ground, 

the  same  did  all  the  host  confound ; 
And  ®  downe  they  threw  their  weapons  all, 

and  humbly  they  for  pardon  •  call.  92 

Thus  did  that  ^®  proud  rebellion  cease, 

and  after  followed  a  ^^  joy  full  peace. 

'  the.      '  royal     •  "SirWm.  Walworth,  citiicn  and  fishmonger."— J^wa^j. 

*  he  rode.  *  the.  •  He.         '  upon. 

•Then.    (But  5i>,  in  1 777  edition.)    •mercy.    »«  the.    »'  Evans  omits  "a." 
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A  NOTE  by  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith  to  Shakespear^s  Centurit 
of  Prayse  (1879,  p.  165)  states  that,  "  Occleve's  Legend  6f 
Defence  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  appears  never  to  have  been  printed, 
a  fate  which  Richard  James's  edition  of  the  poem  [  James's  MS. 
34,  Bodleian]  also  shared,  though  he  added  many  notes  to  its  73 
stanzas.  The  British  Museum  Grenville  MS.  XXXV.  is  another 
copy,  the  dedication  in  it  differing  slightly  in  spelling  from  the 
Bodleian  MS."*  The  extreme  length  of  the  poem  (514  lines), 
its  heaviness,  and  its  controversial  tone  throughout — ^more  re- 
sembling a  metrical  theological  treatise  than  anything  else  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — render  us  unwilling  to  print  it  entire  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand  (independent  of  its  age),  we  should  be 
wanting  in  duty  to  our  readers  if  we  passed  it,  with  a  casual 
mention  of  its  existence.  Some  parts  of  the  poem  are  not 
wanting  in  spirit,  and  lines  9-1 1,  507-509,  show,  by  an  adver- 
sary's testimony,  that  *  the  good  Lord  Cobham '  was  very  different 
from  the  glutton,  drunkard,  and  buffoon,  .his  monkish  enemies 
succeeded  for  years  in  making  him  appear.     We  use  the  British 

^  The  Grenville  MS.  is  a  beautifully  clear  transcript,  and  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  printed  entire  long  before  now  ;  not  here,  however,  where  it  would 
have  overweighed  the  volume.  It  is  headed,  **  The  Legend  and  Defence  of  y' 
Noble  Knight  and  Martyr,  S'  John  Oldcastel.  Set  forth  by  Richard  James, 
Bachelour  of  Divinitie,  and  fellowe  of  C.C.C.  in  Oxford."  The  motto  is  from 
Aristotle, "Oatov  wporiftfy  riiv  kK^iOtiay,  and  dedicated  "To  my  Noble  friend 
S'  Henry  Bourchier,"  by  Richard  James.  Early  in  1880  was  sent  out  by  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  (to  the  present  writer  among  others  of  the 
limited  hundred  subscribers)  the  handsome  4to.  volume  of  300  pp.  printed  at 
Whittingham's  Chiswic^  Press,  *  *  TAg  Poems  of  Richard  Janus^  B.  D.  ( 1 592-1 638). 
Now  for  the  first  time  collected  and  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Illustrations,  and  an  Etching.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Balloch  Grosart,  LL.D. 
(Edin.),  F.S.A.,  1880."  Of  this  most  valuable  work  (with  the  appended 
**  Observations  vppon  Hoccleve, "  28  pp. ),  "The  Legend  and  Defence  of  Sir  Jhon 
Oldcastell,*'  printed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscript,  occupy  pp.  133  to  181,  the 
poem  filling  twenty-two  of  these.  Thus  the  reproach  of  neglect  has  been  at 
length  removed  from  our  literature,  but  not  until  all  original  manuscripts  of 
Occleve's  "  Legend**  have  perished. — J.  W.  E. 
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Museum  copy  of  •*  Hoccleve's  Sr.  J.  Oldcastie,"  which,  we  hope, 
our  readers  will  consider  repays  the  trouble  of  analysis.  The  head- 
ing of  the  poem  informs  us  that,  "  Ceste  feust  faicte  au  temps, 
que  le  Roy  Henri  le  cinquiesme  que  Dieu  pardonit  \^pardoine 
in  Bodleian]  feust  a  Hampton  sur  son  primer  passage  vers  Har- 
flete,"  and  the  three  opening  stanzas  run  thus : 

The  ladder  of  hev^e,  I  meene  Charitee^ 

Commandith  us  if  our  brother  be  falle 
Into  errour,  to  have  of  him  pitie. 

And  seek  weyes  in  our  wittes  alle  4 

How  we  maye  him  ageyn  to  Vertu  call. 
And  in  gretter  errour  ne  know  I  noon 

Than  thow  that  dronke  haast  heresies  gal), 
And  art  fro  Chrystes  faith  twynned  and  goon.  S 

Alias,  that  thow  that  were  a  manly  Knyght, 
And  shoon  full  cleer  in  famous  worthynesse,  , 

Standing  in  jr*  favour  of  every  wight 
Haast  lost  the  style  of  CrisUnly  prowesse  !  1 2 

Among  alle  hem  that  stand  in  the  clearenesse 

Of  good  byleeve,  and  no  man  with  the[e]  holdith, 
Saif  cursid  caitifs,  heires  of  dirknesse, 

For  verray  routhe  of  thee  myn  herte  coldith.  16 

Thou  haast  maad  a  fiure  permutacion 

From  Crystes  lore  to  fiendly  doctryne. 
From  honour  and  fro  dominacion 

Vnto  repreef  and  meschevous  unyne,  20 

Fro  Cristen  folk  to  hethenly  covyne, 
Fro  souretee  unto  unsikimesse. 

Fro  joye  and  ese  unto  wo  and  pyne. 
Fro  light  of  truthe  unto  dirk  falsenesse.  24 

The  author  laments  that  Oldcastie,  by  his  *'  slippe  into  the  snare 
of  heresie,"  has  become  a  foe  to  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
innumerable  company  of  heaven,  and  to  "all  holy  Cbirche." 
He  reminds  him  (fortifying  his  opinion  with  a  Latin  note  on  the 
subject,  a  mode  of  warfare  he  occasionally  indulges  in,  through- 
out this  polemical  poem)  that  St.  Augustine  declares,  whilst 
a  man  is  in  heresy  or  schism,  his  soul  is  divided  from  God, 
and  may  not  be  saved ;  and  though  he  shed  his  blood  and  his 
life  for  Christ,  it  will  not  save  him.  He  exhorts  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  Theodosius,  to  bend  to  God  and  the  Church : 

Caste  out  thy  venym  thurgh  confessioun.  So 
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Thow  seist  confession  auriculeer  [«  Thou  uyest 

Ther  needith  noon,  bat  it  is  the  contrarie ; 
Thow  lookist  [a]n:us[s],  thy  sighte  is  nothing  cleere. 

Holy  writ  therin  is  thyn  adversary.  84 

And  Clerkes  all  fro  thy  conceit  vary, 
That  Crystcs  partie  holden  and  maynteene  : 

Leve  that  conceit,  lest  that  thow  miscarie, 
Waar  of  the  swerd  of  God,  for  it  is  keene.  88 

Heer  in  this  lyf  unto  God  mercy  crie. 

And  with  the  axe  or  hammer  of  penance 
Smyte  on  the  stoon,  slee  thyn  obstinacie, 

Han  1  of  thy  synnes  hevy  remembrance;  92 

Rowne  in  tlie  Preestes  ere^  and  the  grevance 
Of  thy  soule  meekly  to  him  confesse. 

And  in  the  wal[I]  of  hevene,  is  no  doutance, 
Thow  shalt  a  qwik  stoon  be  for  thy  goodnesse.  96 

0  Oldcasiel,  how  hath  the  feend  thee  blent  ? 
Where  is  thy  knyghtly  herte  ?  art  thow  his  thrall  ? 

He  is  then  reproved  for  his  opinions  on  the  Sacrament,  and 
disobedience  to  the  priesthood.  God  has  lent  his  power  to  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  therefore 

Dispute  no  more  of  the  Sacrament, 
As  holy  Chirche  biddith  follow  it  \ 

And  hennes  forward,  as  by  mine  assent. 
Presume  not  so  mochil  of  thy  wit.  128 

1  put  cas[e :]  a  Prelate  or  a  Preest 
Him  viciously-goveme  in  his  lyvynge ; 

Thow  oghtist  reewe  on  it  whan  thow  it  seest. 

And  foUowe  him  nat,  but  aftir  his  techinge  132 

Thou  oghtest  do ;  and  for  thyn  obeyynge 
Thow  shalt  be  sauf,  and  if  he  teche  amis, 

Tofom  God  shal  he  geue  a  reckenynge, 
And  that  a  streite :  the  greet  peril  is  his.  136 

In  the  two  following  stanzas  it  is  shown  that  even  in  those 
early  days  the  growth  of  Scripture  knowledge  caused  the  Romish 
Church  uneasiness. 

Lete  holy  Chirche  medle  of  the  doctryne 

Of  Crystes  lawes,  and  of  his  byleeve, 
And  lete  all  othir  folk  therto  enclyne, 
Fides  noH  kabtt       ^.ud  of  OUT  fcith  noou  argumentes  meeve.  140 

For  if  we  might  our  feith  by  reson  preeve, 
We  sholde  no  meryt  of  our  feith  have : 


»  Throughout  both  MSS.  "han"  is  written  for  our  "have." 
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But  now  a  dayes  a  Bailiff,  or  a  Reeve, 
Or  man  of  craft  wete  in  it  dote  or  rave.  144 

Some  women  eek,  thogh  hir  wit  be  thynne, 

Wele  arguments  make  in  holy  writ ; 
Lewde  calates  sittith  down  and  spynne, 

And  kakele  of  sum  what  elles,  for  your  wit  14$ 

Is  all  to[o]  feeble  to  dispute  of  it 
To  Clerkes  grete  apparteneth  that  aart, 

The  knowleche  of  that  God  hath  fro  you  shit. 
Stynte  and  leve  of[f],  for  right  sclendre  is  your  paart.  152 

What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us, 
is  the  moral  of  the  next  verse. 

Our  Fadres  old  and  modres  lyved  wel, 
And  taghte  hir  children,  as  hem  self  taght  were  ^ 

Of  holy  Chirche,  and  axid  nat  a  del, 

'*  Why  stant  this  word  heer,  and  why  this  word  there?        156 
Why  spake  God  thus,  and  seith  thus  elles  where  ? 

Why  did  he  this  wyse,  and  mighte  han  do[ne]  thus  ?  *' 
Our  Fathers  medled  nothing  of  swich  gere. 

That  oghte  been  k  good  mirour  to  us.  160 

If  Sir  John  would  fight  in  defence  of  land  received  from  his 
ancestors,  they  had  received  the  Faith  from  theirs,  and  not  to 
defend  it  were  cowardice.  Justinian  had  ordained  that  no  man 
should  dispute  on  it  openly.  Oldcastle  is  warned  to  desist  from 
the  dangerous  study  of  Scripture  (a  few  books,  however,  being 
excepted  from  the  general  prohibition),  and  to  take  to  the  more 
edifying  study  of  chivalrous  romances : — 

Bewar,  OldcasUl^  and,  for  Chrystes  sake, 

Clymbe  *  no  more  in  holy  writ  so  hie  ; 
Rede  the  storie  of  Lancelot  de  Lake^ 
VtgttiHs.\        Or  Vegece  of  the  aart  of  Chivalrie,  196 

The  seege  of  Troye  or  Theba^  the[e]  applie 
To  thynge  that  may  to  th*  ordre  of  knight  Uonge : 

To  thy  correction  now  haast  and  hie, 
For  thou  haast  beene  out  of  joine  al  to[o]  long.  200 

If  the[e]  list  thyng  rede  of  auctoritee. 

To  these  stories  fit  it  the[e]  to  goon, 
To  yudicum,  Regum^  and  yosue. 

To  yudiikf  and  to  Paralipomenony  204 

»  In  both  MSS.  "hir "and  "hem"  represent  our  "their"  and  "them." 
We  reproduce  for  a  mixed  auditory,  but  it  is  better  to  retain  peculiarities. 
»  •  Chymbe '  is  in  the  Grenville  MS. ;  but  "  Clymbe  "  rightly  in  the  Bodleian. 
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And  Machabe,  and  as  siker  as  stoon,^ 
If  the[e]  list  in  hem  bayte  thyn  [e]ye ; 

More  autentik  things  shalt  thow  find  noon, 
Ne  more  pertinent  to  Chivaliie.  208 

Occleve  declares  that  Knights,  in  past  times,  stood  steadfast  in 
the  Faith,  and  with  obedience  took  ghostly  food  from  the  priest 
obediently : 

But  now  r^rneth  swich  malice. 
That  buxumnesse  is  put  in  obstinence.*  216 

Constantine  is  commended  for  refusing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  judgment  and  correction  of  priests,  saying : 

they  been  Goddes  to  us  sent,  228 

And  that  it  is  nothing  convenient, 
That  a  man  sholdt  Qoddes  juge  and  deeme. 

The  poet  blesses  God  for  Henry  V.,  and  warns  Sir  John  to 
beware  of  His  vengeance,  and  to  turn  from  the  Fiend 

to  our  Lord  God,  and  fro  256 

Vice  unto  vertu,  that  were  his  hy  plesaunce. 
And  his  modres  mankyndes  mediatrice. 

Some  of  the  Knight's  feathers  were  lately  plucked ;  he  is  not 
wise  to  debate  against  God,  Who  is  prayed  to  pardon  him,  and 
his  former  virtues  are  thus  recounted : 

Ye  that  perverted  him,  ye  folks  dampnable. 

Ye  heretickes  that  han  him  betrayed,  276 

That  manly  was,  worthy,  and  honourable. 

Or  that  he  had  of  your  venym  assayed, — 

I  doubt  it  nat  your  wages  shal  be  payed 
Sharply,  but  ye  correct  your  trespass.  280 

In  your  falls[e]  errour  shal  yee  been  outrayed, 
/  And  been  enhabited  with  Satanas. 

I 

Yet  with  your  slie  coloured  arguments. 

Which  that  contenen  nothing  but  (alshode,  284 

Han  in  this  Knyght  put  so  feendly  ententes 

That  he  is  overcharged  with  the  lode 


'  MS.  torn  through  this  word,  which  looked  like  "shoon  ";  but  the  Bodleian 
MS.  has  "  stoon." 
«  The  Bodleian  MS.  reads  "abstinence." 
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Which  ye  han  leid  on  his  good  old  Knyghthode. 
That  was  a  wrecchid  Knyght,  men  call  may,  288 

The  lak  of  feith  hath  quenchid  his  manhode, 
His  force  ageyn  God  naght  is  at  assay. 

They  call  the  King  in  scorn  **  Prince  of  Preestes,"  but  it  is  a 
title  of  honour,  as  the  authority  of  priests  exceeds  all  earthly 
power.  The  arrogant  claims  of  the  Church  are  so  frankly  put 
forward  in  the  following  stanzas,  that  we  quote  them  entire. 
St.  Peter  had  given  commands,  he  tells  us, — 

All  eerthly  princes,  and  othir  men, 

Bishops  to  obeie  commanded  he  ;  300 

Ye  han  no  grownd  to  hold  ther  agen. 

Spirituall  thynges  passe  in  dignitee 

All  the  thinges  temporel  that  be, 
As  moche  as  doth  the  soule  the  body.  304 

In  the  scriptures  serche,  and  ye  shul  see 
That  it  no  lees  at  al  is  haxdily. 

Two  lightes  God  made  in  the  firmament 

Of  Hevene,  a  more  made  and  a  lesse ;  308 

*  The  gretter  light  to  the  day  hath  he  lent, 

[It]  for  to  serve  in  his  deer  brightnesse. 

The  smaller  to  the  nyght  in  soothfastnesse 
He  lente  also,  to  helpe  it  with  his  light :  312 

Two  dignitees,  they  toknen  in  liknesse 
Auctoritee  Papal,  and  Kynges  might. 

Looke,  how  moche  and  how  grete  diversitee 

Betwixt  the  sonne  ther  is  and  the  moone  !  316 

So  moche  is  a  Pope's  auctoritee 

Above  a  Kynges  might,  good  is  to  doone, 

That  yee  aryse  out  of  your  error  soon, 
That  therin  walwid  han,  goon  is  ful  yore.  320 

And  but  yee  do,  God  I  byseeche  a  boone, 
That  in  the  fyr  yee  feele  may  thi  sore. 

After  this  charitable  prayer,  Occleve  proceeds  to  argue  on  the 

point  whether  a  vicious  priest  can  work  transubstantiation :  a 

nice  question,  which  he  decides  in  the  affirmative,  and  reproves 

the  assertion 

ther  sHolde  be  no  Pope 
But  he  the  beste  Preest  were  upon  lyue.  348 

However  sinful  he  may  be,  declares  the  faithful  poet,  the  high 
power  committed  to  him  is  as  large  as  Peter's.  The  heretics 
are  accused  of  systematic  immorality,  and  Oidcastle  and  his 
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party  are  taunted  with  being  in  hiding,  and  the  Lollard  (?)  out- 
break, while  their  views  on  pilgrimages  and  images  excite  their 
accuser's  wrath. 

If  yee  so  holy  been  as  ye  witnesse 

Of  your  self,  thanne  in  Crystes  feith  abyde.  380 

The  disciples  of  Chryst  had  hardynesse 

For  to  apeere,  they  nat  wolde  hem  hyde 

For  fere  of  deeth,  but  in  his  cause  dyde. 
They  fiedden  nat  to  halkes  ne  to  hemes,  384 

As  yee  doon  that  holden  the  feendes  syde, 
Which  are  of  dirknesse  the  lantemes. 

Ne  nevere  they  in  forcible  maneere 

With  wepnes  roos  to  slee  folk  and  assail,  388 

As  yee  didden  late,  in  this  contree  heere. 

Again  the  King  stryf  to  rere  and  battail]. 

Blessid  be  God,  of  your  purpos  yee  faill, 
And  fiiill  shuln,  ye  shuln  nat  foorth  therwith  :  392 

Yee  broken  meynee,  ye  wrecchid  raiscaill. 
Been  all  to[o]  weyk,  ye  han  therto  no  pith ! 

Also,  yee  holden  ageyn  pilgramages, 

Which  ame  ful  goode,  if  that  folk  we;^  hem  use,  396 

And  eke  ageyne  the  makynge  of  ymages. 

What,  al  is  nat  worth  that  ye  clappe  and  muse  ? 

How  can  you  by  reson  your  selfe  excuse, 
That  ye  nat  erren,  whan  ye  folke  excite  400 

To  vice,  and  stir  hem  vertu  to  refuse  ? 
Waar  Goddes  strook,  it  peisith  >  nat  a  lyte  I 

The  benefit  of  pilgrimages  is  declared  in  the  following  verse, 
and  the  next  (which,  curiously  enough,  is  numbered  61  in  the 
MS.,*) defends  Images,  a  subject  which  is  continued  in  verse  62. 
The  Church  lands  are  then  upheld,  and  in  line  454  Oldcastle  is 
accused  of  teaching  community  of  goods — a  most  improbable 
charge  to  be  laid  against  an  extensive  landed  proprietor; 
advocates  of  that  sweeping  measure  of  "Reform"  generally 
carrying  their  possessions  on  their  backs.  The  prediction  in 
the  stanzas  we  now  quote,  if  applied  to  the  Lollards  instead  of 

>  «'Peiseth"=weigheth. 

'  Also  in  the  Bodleian  transcript  it  is  numbered  61,  but  counts  as  the  50th 
if  we  number  the  verses  correctly.  Both  transcripts  thus  agreeing,  we  must 
deem  it  probable  that  Richard  James  omitted  to  copy  nine  verses,  the  true  5 1 
to  59  inclusive.  If  so,  they  are  lost  irretrievably,  unless  the  original  MS.  seen 
by  George  Mason  be  found  hereafter. — ^J.W.E. 
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those  whom  Occleve  intended,  proved  trae ;  the  Cause  witnessed 
to  throughout  so  many  generations  by  the  patient  courage  of 
confessors  and  martyrs  at  last  triumphed. 

Men  seyn  yee  purpose  hastily  apeere 

The  worme  for  to  sleen  in  the  pescod.  468 

Come  on  whan  yow  liste,  ye  shul  rewe  it  deere, 

The  Feend  is  your  cheef ;  and  our  heed  is  God  ! 

Thogh  we  had  in  our  handes  but  a  clod 
Of  eerth,  at  your  heedes  to  flinge  or  caste,  472 

Were  wepne  ynow,  or  a  small  twig  or  rod. 
The  feith  of  ChrisU  stiketh  in  us  so  faste. 

We  dreden  nat,  wee  han  greet  avantage 

Whethir  we  lyve,  or  elles  slayne  be  wee  476 

In  Crystes  feith,  for  up  to  hevenes  stage 

If  we  ^  die  our  soules  lift  shul  be. 

And  on  that  othir  parte,  yee  feendes,  yee 
In  the  dirk  halke  of  hell  shul  descende.  480 

And  yit  with  us  abi[d]t  this  charitee. 
Our  desire  b  that  yee  yow  woulde  amende. 

They  hold  many  other  errors,  but  lack  of  leisure  commands 
the  poet  to  cease,  so  praying  God  to  give  His  grace,  he  beseeches 
Oldcastle  pathetically  to  turn,  reminding  him  of  his  former 
knightly  fame,  and  thus  concludes  this  polemical,  but  remarkable 
poem : — 

Yit  Oldcastelt  for  him  that  his  blood  shadde 

Upon  the  crois,  to  his  feith  turn  agayn,  492 

Forgete  nat  the  love  he  to  us  had  hadde. 

That  blisful  Lord,  that  for  all  us  was  slain. 

From  hennes  forward  trowble  nat  thy  brayn. 
As  thow  haast  doon,  ageyn  the  feith  ful  sore.  496 

Chryste  of  thy  soule  glade  be  wolde  and  fayne, 
Retome  knyghtly  now  unto  his  lore. 

Repente  the[e],  and  with  him  make  accord, 
tu.  let  beef]        Conquere  meryt,  and  honour  :  let  see,  500 

Looke,  how  our  Christen  prince,  our  Lige  Lord, 

With  many  a  Lord  and  Knyght,  beyond  the  see, 

Laboure  in  armes,  and  thow  hydest  thee, 
And  darst  nat  come,  and  shewe  thy  visage  !  504 

O  fy  for  shame !  How  can  a  Knyght  be 
Out  of  t'honour  of  this  rial  viage  ? 


'  *  ye '  in  original,  but  the  sense  of  the  line  demands  '  we ' ;  and  it  reads  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.  **  if  we  so  die."   Grenville  also  misreads,  "  liste  shul  be."— J.  W.E. 
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Sum  time  was  no  Knyghtly  tume  no  where,  * 

Ne  no  manhode  shewid  in  no  wyse,  '  508 

But  Oldcasiel  wolde  his  thankes  be  there  ; — 

How  hath  the  cursid  fiend  changid  thi  gyse  ? 

Flee  from  hym,  and  al  his  workes  despyse  ! 
And,  that  ydoon,  unto  our  Cristen  Kyng  512 

The[e]  hie  as  faste  as  that  thou  canst  dyvyse, 
And  humble  eek  thee  to  him  for  any  thing. 

« 

Oest  tout. 

»  « 

« 

But  even  a  nobler  crown  awaited  Oldcastle,  than  the  undying 
laurels  which  crown  the  brows  of  the  Fifth  Harry's  troops.  For 
him — still  fondly  remembered  as  "  the  good  Lord  Cobham  " — was 
reserved  the  honour  of  sharing  with  William  Thorpe  the  leader- 
ship of  the  van  of  the  Kentish  division  of  that  noble  English 
army,  who  won  **  saintlier  laurels,"  and  **  holier  glories  "  than 
ever  came  from  merely  earthly  wars, — those  (as  W.  C.  Bennett 
reminds  us  in  Our  Glory  Roll) 

who,  for  God  and  conscience'  sake. 
Have  dauntless  faced  the  screw  and  rack,  and  smiled  upon  the  stake, 
Through  the  dungeon  and  the  torture,  on  to  death  and  heaven  have  trod. 
Caught,  like  the  prophet  rapt  of  old,  in  fire  right  up  to  God ! 


CVII. 

Satire  agaittisit  ifyz  Lollattiie!. 

T^HE  following  poem  is  from  a  Cotton  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Vespasian,  B.  xvi.  Joseph  Ritson,  printed  it  in 
his  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  {ist  edition,  1829,  i.  121 ;  Hazlitt's 
reprint,  1877,  pp.  1 04-1 10),  and  stated  that  the  satire  was 
"  particularly  levelled  at  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  sect ;  who,  having  been  condemned  to  the 
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flames  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  made  his  escape  from  the 
Tower  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution.  This 
happened  in  the  year  141 3,  when  the  present  ballad  seems  to 
have  been  written." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  how  the  monkish  slanders,  for  centuries 
heaped  on  "  the  good  Lord  Cobham,"  have  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  modem  writers  seem  disposed  to  make  ample  amends  for 
the  obloquy  heaped  on  his  name.  An  admirable  account  of 
his  early  career  and  services  is  given  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography^  vol.  i.  p.  354,  in  an 
introduction  to  Foxe's  and  Bale's  history  of  the  martyr,  welded 
into  a  harmonious  whole,  and  accompanied  with  the  editor's 
valuable  notes,  occupying  from  page  355  to  402  of  this  important 
collection ;  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  his  character  in  his  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England  (note  on 
Henry  V.  to  the  Sheriff"  of  Kent^  vol.  i.  p.  74) : 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  not  only  ennobled  by  his  birth 
and  dignities,  but  much  more  by  his  wit,  eloquence,  learning,  and  good  sense, 
which,  accompanied  by  a  great  natural  courage  and  an  honest  freedom  of 
mind,  accomplished  him  for  such  an  eminent  champion  of  the  truth,  especially 
needed  in  those  times,  abounding  with  vice,  error,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

Tennyson's  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  Lord  Cobham  {Ballads  and  other 
Poems,  pp.  1 1 2- 1 24,  1880),  paraphrases  in  a  striking  manner 
some  of  his  speeches  made  during  his  examination.  *'  Oldcastle 
died  a  martyr "  declared  our  greatest  dramatist,  and  a  few  sug- 
gestive remarks  on  the  causes  which  led  him  to  substitute  the 
name  of  Falstaff  for  that  gallant  knight's,  form  the  subject  of 
some  interesting  notes  in  the  volume  of  Shakespeare^ s  Centurie 
of  Praise,  re-issued  in  1879.  We  have  paid  our  homage  to 
"  faire  Truth  "  before  ushering  in  the  "  forg'd  invention  "  of  our 
Satire,  and  befittingly  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  prologue  to 
the  First  Part  of  the  Life  of  Sir  fohn  Oldcastle  :^ 

It  is  no  pamper'd  Glutton  we  present, 
Nor  aged  Councellor  to  youthful!  sinne, 
But  one,  whose  virtue  shone  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  Martyr,  and  a  vertuous  Peere ; 
In  whose  true  &ith  and  loyalty  exprest 
Vnto  his  soveraigne  and  his  Countries  weale  : 
We  strive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love. 
Your  favours  merit.     Let  faire  Truth  be  grac'd 
Since  forg'd  invention  former  time  defac'd. 
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TO  he  that  *  can  be  Cristas  clerc, 

And  knowe  the  knottes  of  his  crede, 
Now  may  se  a  wonder  werke, 

Of  harde  happes  to  take  goud  heede,  4 

The  dome  of  deth  is  heuy  drede, 

For  hym  that  wol  not  meny  crie ; 
Than  is  my  rede,  for  mucke  ne  mede, 

That  no  man  melle  of  Lollardeye.  8 

I  sey  for  meself,  yut  wist  I  neu^r, 

But  now  late  what  hit  shuld  be, 
And,  by  my  trouth,  I  haue  wel  leu^r, 

No  more  kyn  than  my  8U  b.  c.  12 

To  lolle  so  hie  in  swych  degre, 

Hit  is  no  p^fit  pn?fecie,* 
Sauf  seker  sample  to  the^  and  me, 

To  be  war  of  lollardie.  16 

The  game  is  noght  to  lolle  so  hie. 

That  fete  failen  fondement, 
And  yut  is  a  moch^  folie. 

For  fals  beleve  to  ben  brent ;  20 

That  the  bibell  is  al  mys  went, 

To  jangle  ol  Job  ox  Jeremye^ 
That  construen  hit  after  /her  entent, 

For  lewde  lust  of  lollardie.  '  24 


'  We  change  y*  into  **  that ; "  y«  into  **  the ; "  j  into  "  gh ;  '*  print  each  single 
line  as  two ;  and  expand  contractions  by  Italic  letters. 
'  Ritson  changes  '*  profecie  "  into  **  polecie";  but  without  need. 
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Hit  is  vnkyndly  for  a  knight, 

That  shuld  a  kynges  castel  kepe, 
To  bable  the  bibel  day  and  night, 

In  restyng  tyme  when  he  shuld  slepe,^  28 

And  carefoly  awey  to  crepe. 

For  all  the  chief  of  chiualrie, 
Wei  aught  hym  to  waile  and  wepe, 

That  suyche  lust  hath  in  lollardie.  32 

* 

An  old  castel  and  not  repaired, 

With  wast  walles  and  wowes  wide, 
The  wages  ben  ful  yvel  wared, 

With  suiche  a  capitayn  to  abide,  36 

That  rereth  riot  for  to  ride 

Agayns  the  kyng  and  his  clergie, 
With  pr/ue  peyne  and  pore  pride, 

Ther  is  a  poynt  of  lollardie.  40 

For  many  a  man  withyn  a  while 

Shal  aby  his  gult  ful  sore, 
So  fele  gostes  *  to  begile, 

Hym  aught  to  rue  eu^nnore ;  44 


^  Compare  the  complaint  of  A  Pore  Helpe 

(The  bukler  and  defence 

Of  mother  holy  Kyrke, 

And  weapon  to  driue  hence 

All  that  against  her  wircke), 
against  those  who 

brabble  on  the  Byble 

Whiche  b  but  vnpossible 

To  be  learned  in  all  your  lyfe, 

Yet  therein  be  they  ryfe, 

Whiche  maketh  all  this  stryfe. 

(Hazlitt's  Early  Popular  Podry  of  England,  1866,  iiL  256)  ;  also  Wickliffe*s 
statement  (quoted  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography ,  vol  L  p.  351) : 
'*  Friars  despisen  lords  and  ladies  that  bee  given  to  leave  pride  and  vanitie  of 
the  world  ;  and  saien  it  was  not  merrie  sithen  lords  and  ladies  tooken  regard 
to  the  Gospel,  and  leften  their  ancestors  manners  that  weren  worshipful  to 
the  world." 
'  ghosts = spirits,  i.e,  souls. 
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For  his  sorowe  shal  he  neu^r  restore, 

That  he  venemed  with  envye, 
But  ban  the  burthe  that  he  was  of  bore,     r*"*-  yore. 

Or  eu^r  had  lust  in  lollardle.  48 

'Ewery  shepe  that  shuld  be  fed  in  felde, 

And  kepte  fro  wolfes  in  her  folde. 
Hem  nedeth  nether  spere  ne  shulde, 

Ne  in  no  castel  to  be  w/AoIde.  52 

For  that  the  pasture  is  ful  colde, 

In  som^r  seson  when  hit  is  drie, 
And  namly  when  the  soyle  is  solde. 

For  lewde  lust  of  lollardie.  56 

An  old  castel  draw  al  doun,  («'•  oucast/e. 

Hit  is  ful  hard  to  rere  hit  newe, 
W/tA  suych  a  cong^egacion, 

That  cast  hem  to  be  vntrewe ;  60 

When  beggers  mow  nether  bake  ne  brewe, 

Ne  have  wherwit//  to  borow  ne  bie, 
Then  mot  [they]  not  robbe  or  reve, 

Under  the  colour  of  lollardie.  64 

That  castel  is  not  for  a  kyng, 

That  the  walles  ben  ou^rthrowe. 
And  yut  wel  wors  abidyng, 

Whan  the  captayn  away  is  flowe ;  68 

And  forsake  spere  and  bowe, 

To  crepe  fro  knighthode  into  clergic. 
That  is  a  bitter  blast  yblowe. 

To  be  bawde  of  lollardie.  72 

I  trowe  \here  be  no  knight  alyue 
That  wold  haue  don  so  open  a  shame, 

For  that  crafte  to  studi  or  striue 

Hit  is  no  gentel  man«es  game.  76 
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But  if  hym  lust  to  haue  a  name 

Of  pelo^  vnder  ipocrasie,  [Peioware  -paiar. 

And  that  were  a  foule  defame 

To  haue  suych  lose  of  loUardie.  80 

And  p^nlie,  lolle  thei  neu^r  so  long, 

Yut  wol  lawe  make  hew  lowte, 
God  wol  not  sufTre  hew  be  so  strong 

To  bryng  her  p«rpos  so  abowte ;  84 

With  saunz  faile,  and  saunz  doute, 

To  rere  riot  and  robberie, 
By  reson  thei  shul  not  long  route, 

While  the  taile  is  docked  of  loUardie.  88 

Of  the  hede  hit  is  las  charge, 

When  gr^^ce  wol  not  be  his  gi/ide, 
Ne  suffre  hym  for  to  lepe  at  large, 

But  heuely  his  hede  to  hide,  92 

Where  shuld  he  oth^r  route  or  ride 

Agayns  the  chief  of  chiualrie, 
Not  hardi  in  no  place  to  abide, 

For  alle  the  sekte  of  loUardie.  96 

Ah  God,  what  vnkyndly  gost  * 

Shuld  greve  that  God  grucched  nought ! 

Thes  lollardes  that  lothen  ymages  most. 

With  man;ies  handes  made  and  wrought,      100 


^  The  complaint  of  this  poem  against  the  Lollards  is  echoed  in  A  Pore  Helpc 
against  the  Reformers  (the  original  is  at  the  Bodleian) : 

\A7Y11  none  in  all  this  lande  Sayinge  it  is  but  papistrie, 

Step  forth  and  take  in  hande  Yea,  fayned,  and  Hipocrisy, 

These  felowes  to  withstande,  Erronious,  and  heresye : 

In  nombre  lyke  the  sande,  And  taketh  their  aucthoritie 

That  with  the  Gospell  melles,  Out  of  the  holy  Euangelie. 

And  wyll  do  nothynge  elles,  All  customes  ceremoniall, 

Bat  trathynge  tales  telles  And  rytes  ecclesiastically 

Against  our  holy  prelacie  Not  grounded  on  scripture, 

And  holy  churches  dygnitie,  No  longer  to  endure. 

(Hazlitt*s  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England^  iii.  253.) 
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And  pilgr/mages  to  be  sought, 

Thei  seien  hit  is  but  mawmentrie ;  ^ 

He  that  this  lose  ^  first  up  brought 

Had  gret  lust  in  lollardie.'  104 

He  wer  ful  lewde  that  wold  byleue 

In  figure  made  of  stole  or  ston, 
Yut  for  me  shuld  we  non^  rep^vue 

Nether  of  Marie  ne  oijon^  108 

Petre,  Poule^  ne  oth^r  non^, 

Canonised  by  clergie, 
Than  the  Seyntes  eu^/ychon^, 

Be  litel  holde  to  lollardie.  112 

And  namly  James  among  hew  alle, 

For  he  twyes  had  t^rnement, 
Moch  mischaunse  mot  \\\m  be  falle, 

Th^t  last  beheded  hym  in  Kent  ;^  1 16 

And  alle  that  were  of  that  assent, 

To  Crist  of  heuen  I  clepe  and  crie, 
Sende  hew  the  same  jugement. 

And  alk  the  sekte  of  lollardie.  1 20 

*  Idolatry  =  mawmets,  or  mammetss  puppets.         •  Deceitful  fallacy,  or  lie. 
>  Lord  Cobham's  sentiments  on  pilgrimages  and  image  worship  were  thus 

given  on  his  examination  before  Archbishop  Arundel,  September  23rd,  141 3  : — 
Doctor  Kemp:   **Holy  Church  hath  determined  that  it  is  meritorious  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  and  there  to  worship  holy  relics  and  images  of 
saints  and  martyrs.     What  say  ye  to  this  ?  " 

Lord  Cobham:  "I  owe  them  no  service  by  any  commandment  of  God.  It 
were  better  to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  them  and  put  them  away,  or  bury  them 
out  of  sight ;  as  ye  do  other  aged  people,  which  are  God*s  images.  But  this 
I  say  unto  you,  and  I  would  all  the  world  should  know  it,  that  with  your 
shrines  and  idols,  your  feigned  absolutions  and  pardons,  ye  draw  unto  you  the 
substance,  wealth,  and  chief  pleasures  of  all  Christian  realms." 

*  We  are  unable  to  state  what  Kentish  outbreak  against  image-worship  is 
herein  condemned.  '  Lollardie '  took  firm  root  in  the  county,  and  we  find 
Henry  VI.  asserting,  one  Whitsun  week,  that  **  The  misgoverned  men  of  divers 
shires  of  this  our  land,  and  in  especial  the  shire  of  Kent,  as  well  Lollards  as  other 
robbers  and  pillers  of  our  people,  were  in  great  number,  and  in  riotous  wise, 
gathering  in  the  said  shire  of  Kent."  Their  object  was  said  lo  be  political,  and 
their  leader  "Sir  Nichol  Conway,  Knight."  See  Halli well's  Letters,  i.  1 14-15. 
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For  that  vengans  agayns  kynde 

Was  a  poynt  of  cowardyse, 
And  namly  suyche  on  to  bete  or  bynde 

That  migAt  not  stand,  set  ne  rise ;  124 

What  dome  wold  ye  hy;;/  devyse, 

By  lawe  of  armes  or  gentrie, 
But  serve  hym  in  the  same  wise, 

And  alle  the  sekte  of  lollardie  ?  128 

When  falsnes  faileth  fiele  folie, 

Pr/de  wol  p^rseyn  sone  among, 
Than  willerdome  with  old  envy 

Can  non^  oth^r  way  but  wrong.  132 

For  synne  and  shame  witA  sorowe  strong, 

So  ov^set  w/t//  avutrie, 
That  fals-beleue  is  fayn  to  fong 

The  lewde  lust  of  lollardie.  1 36 

And  vnder  colour  of  suiche  lollyng, 

To  shape  sodeyn  Surreccion, 
Agaynst  oure  liege  lord  kyng, 

W/tA  fals  ymaginacion.  140 

And  for  th^t  corsed  conclusion, 

By  dome  of  knig//thod  and  clergie, 
Now  t/^rneth  to  confusion 

The  sory  sekte  of  lollardie.  144 

For  holy  writ  berith  witnes 

He  th^zt  fals  is  to  his  kyng  ^ 
Th^2t  shameful  deth  and  hard  distres 

Shal  be  his  dome  at  his  endyng ;  148 

Than  double  deth  for  suych  lollyng 

Is  heuy  when  we  shul  henes  hye  : 
Now  lord  th^Jt  madest  of  nought  alle  things 

Defende  vs  alle  fro  lollardie.  152 


*  The  old  priestly  trick  of  accusing  *  heretics  *  of  treason  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Image  of  Ipocresy : 
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€\>e  Ducl)e00  of  ^Mcmet. 

pEEL  CASTLE  in  the  Isle  of.  Man  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  sad  fate  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  after  a  confinement  of  fourteen  years  in  its  prison 
under  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral,  died  there  in  1454.  "It  is 
reported,"  we  are  told  in  the  Mona  Miscellany,^  "  that  ever  since 
her  death  the  troubled  spirit  of  this  lady  continues  to  haunt  the 
locality  of  her  long  imprisonment,  and  no  one  to  this  day  is 
found  bold  enough  to  linger  on  the  steps  leading  down  to  the 
dungeon  at  the  *  witching  hour'  of  the  day  of  her  decease,"  a 
person  being  heard  nightly  to  ascend  the  stone  stairs  of  the 
prison  as  soon  as  the  clock  h^s  struck  twelve j  "the  general 
conjecture  is,  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  troubled  spirit  of  this 
lady,  who  died,  as  she  had  lived,  dissatisfied  and  murmuring  at 
her  fate." '  Her  woes  have  been  told  by  Drayton,  in  EnglancTs 
Heroical  Epistles^  from  which  we  have  previously  quoted ;  •  and 
Shakespeare's  description  of  her  penance  {Second  Pari  of  Henry 
VI.,  Act  ii.  scene  4)  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  this  tragedy.  The 
unhappy  Kentish  lady's  despairing  avowal, — 

my  joy  is — death  : 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  ofl  have  been  afear*d 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity, — 

Ye  make  it  herisy  Yf  God's  wordes  ones  open. 

And  treason  to  the  kinge  Which  wyll  er  long  perdye, 

Yf  we  speke  any  thinge  Then  shall  we  here  and  se 

That  is  not  to  your  lykynge,  In  Cristianitye 

The  truth  may  not  be  spoken,  Whether  youe  or  we 

But  ye  will  be  wroken  :  The  very  traytours  be. 

Yett  marke  and  note  this  token, 

(Dyce's  Skelton,  voL  ii.  p.  420.) 

^  Collected  and  edited  by  William  Harrison,  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Manx  Society's 
publications,  p.  203,  1869. 

*  Ihiii,  p.  192.  '  Kentish  Garland,  Vol.  I.  pp.  40-41. 
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is  borne  out  by  the  statement*  that  "  She  was  so  turbulent  and 
impatient  under  confinement,  that  a  strict  guard  had  to  be  kept 
over  her,  not  only  because  there  were  daily  attempts  made  to 
get  her  away,  but  also  to  prevent  her  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  her  own  life."  Her  dungeon  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  Har- 
rison as  a  curious  arched  apartment,  which  is  said  to  be  un- 
lucky to  those  who  leave  it  without  counting  the  number  of  ribs 
forming  the  roof.'  "  As  it  still  exists,  the  traveller  is  induced  to 
descend  and  examine  a  spot  celebrated  for  the  confinement  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  Countess  of  Derby,  and  in  more 
recent  times  for  the  cruel  imprisonment  of  the  Quakers  and 
Nonconformists.  The  descent  into  the  vault  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  some  twenty  feet  deep ;  the  roof  is  vaulted  by  thirteen 
ribs,  forming  pointed  arches,  and  supported  by  as  many  pilasters 
only  twenty-one  inches  above  the  ground,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  extremely  rough ;  and  in  one  corner  is  a  well  or  spring, 
which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  the  natural  dampness  of  the 
place,  and  to  which  there  is  no  light  or  air  but  by  a  small 
window  deeply  set  in  the  wall." '  The  following  ballad  appeared 
in  the  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses ^  1659,  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  Evans's  Old  Ballads  by  the  Percy  Society  in  1845, 
and  in  the  Afona  Miscellany y  1869,  pp.  48-53. 

Note. — It  is  in  T.  Evans's  first  edition,  1777,  i.  317 ;  and  in  the  Percy  Society's 
voL  XV.  p.  27  (here  foUowe4) :  it  had  not  appeared  in  the  earlier  edition  of 
77u  Crovme  Garland  of  Golden  Roses^  i6z2.  It  is  strangely  absent  from  the 
old  broadsides  that  are  still  extant.  The  music  of  the  really  solemn  and 
beautiful  tune,  "Fortune  my  Foe,"  will  be  found  in  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time^  162 ;  and  the  words  of  the  ballad,  complete,  in  Ba^ord  Ballads, 
1878,  p.  961.  Farther  investigation  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ballad 
of  1565-66  entered  to  John  Charlewood  (as  mentioned  on  p.  207)  was  not 
the  same  as  "Fortune  my  Foe."  It  was  **Ane  Complaint  vpon  Fortoun," 
by  Sempill,  printed  by  R.  Lekprewicke,  and  now  in  the  Huth  Collection, 
beginning  "Inconstant  world,  fragill  and  friuolus."  This  would  agre^  in 
date  with  other  ballads,  by  the  same  Robert  Sempill  of  Beltrees,  and  printed 
by  the  same  Richard  Lekpreuicke  {su)-^  dated  1565,  1567,  and  1570 ;  still 
extant  in  single  exemplars,  respectively  in  the  Roxburghe,  the  Soc.  of  Anti- 
quaries', and  the  Edinburgh  Faculty  of  Advocates'  Collections.  Sempill's 
"  Banishment  of  Poverty  "  is  of  1574.— J.  W.E. 

*  Mona  Miscellany,  1869,  xvi.  p.  192. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  192.  '  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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[Cnmnu  Garland  of  GolJen  Roses,  Reprint  of  1659  edition.] 

%\^t  iLamentable  ifall  of  tfte  great 

SDucgeg?  of  Gloucester,  tfie  58iaift  of  SDufee  Hum- 
phrey :  J^oto  08e  bio  {intance  in  London  &tmt0, 
barefboteD,  toirg  a  raajr  CattHIe  in  gnr  ganti :  anti 
goto  at  Ia0t  0Be  teas  &ani0]^&  tgr  land,  togece,  in 
nilt,  in  tfie  3ljSle  of  Man,  jjfie  enteti  fier  Oapjj  in 
ta)0(» 

To  THE  Tune  of,  Fortune  my  Foe. 

T  ONCE  a  Duchess  was  of  great  renoun, 

My  husband  near  allied  to  England's  crown  : 
The  good  Duke  Humphrey  titled  was  his  name, 
Till  Fortune  frowned  upon  his  glorious  fame :  4 

Henry  the  Fifth,  that  King  of  gallant  grace. 

Of  whom  my  husband  claimed  a  brother's  place, 

And  was  protector  made  of  his  young  son. 

When  princely  Henrys  thread  of  life  was  spun.  8 

Henry  the  Sixth,  a  child  of  nine  months  old, 

Then  ruled  the  land  with  all  our  barons  bold ; 

And  in  brave  Paris  crownM  King  of  France} 

Fair  England  with  more  honour  to  advance.  1 2 

Then  sway'd  Duke  Humphrey  like  a  glorious  King, 

And  was  protector  over  every  thing, 

Even  as  he  would,  to  please  his  heart's  desire ; 

But  envy  soon  extinguished  all  his  fire.  16 

*  T.  Evans  reads  "crown'd  was  King  of  France."  The  modem  accent  is 
added  by  the  Percy  Society  editor.  It  is  a  reprehensible  trick,  nearly  always  un- 
necessary, except  for  the  laziest  of  dull  readers,  odious  to  true  antiquaries,  and 
often  misplaced  by  imitators.  It  is  here  left  uncancelled,  imder  protest. — J.W.E. 
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In  height  of  all  his  pompal  majesty, 

From  Cobfiam  House  with  speed  he  marryed  me ; 

Fair  Ellinor,  "  the  pride  of  ladies  all," 

In  court  and  city  people  did  me  call.  20 

Then  flaunted  I  in  Greenwich  stately  towers. 
My  winter's  mansions,  and  my  summer's  bowers ; 
Which  gallant  house  now  since  those  days  hath  been 
The  palace  brave  of  many  a  king  and  queen.  24 

The  silver  Thames,  that  sweetly  pleas'd  mine  eye, 

Procured  me  golden  thoughts  of  majesty ; 

The  kind  contents  and  murmur  of  the  water 

Made  me  forget  the  woes  that  would  come  after.  28 

No  gallant  dame,  nor  lady  in  this  land, 

But  much  desired  in  my  love  to  stand  ; 

My  golden  pride  encreased  day  by  day. 

As  though  such  pleasures  never  would  decay.  32 

On  gold  and  silver  looms  my  garments  fair 

Were  woven  still,  by  women,  strange  and  rare. 

Embroidered  curiously  with  Median  silk. 

More  white  than  thistle-down  or  morning's  milk.  36 

My  coaches,  and  my  stately  pamper'd  steeds. 

Well  furnish'd  in  their  gold-betrapp^d  weeds. 

With  gentle  glidings,  in  the  summer  nights. 

Still  yielded  me  the  evening's  sweet  delights.  40 

A  hundred  gentlemen  in  purple  chains. 

As  many  virgin-maids  were  still  in  trains ; 

The  Queen  of  Egypt  with  her  pomp  and  glory 

For  pleasure  could  not  equal  this  my  story.  44 

But  yet  at  last  my  golden  sun  declined. 

And  England's  court  at  these  my  joys  repined  ; 

For  soon  my  husband,  in  his  honoured  place 

Amongst  the  barons  reaped  some  disgrace :  48 
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Which  grudge  being  grown,  and  sprung  up  to  that  height, 

Unto  his  charge  they  laid  some  crime  of  weight ; 

And  then  in  prison  cast,  good  royal  Duke, 

Without  misdeed  he  suffered  vile  rebuke.  .  52 

They  took  from  him  his  great  protector's  name. 
Through  causes  which  those  peers  did  falsely  frame, 
And  after,  overcome  with  malice  deep, 
My  noble  lord  they  murthered  in  his  sleep.  56 

The  kind  young  king,  having  thus  his  uncle  lost, 

Was  day  by  day  with  troubles  vext  and  crost ; 

For  such  ambition  in  the  land  then  bred,^ 

That  from  the  factious  house  of  York  took  head.  60 

O  \i\ng\y  Lancaster  I  my  husband's  line,* 

His  death  began  his  fall  as  well  as  mine ; 

For  being  dead,  his  livings  and  his  lands 

They  seized  all  into  king  Henrys  hands.  64 

And  after  turn'd  me,  friendless,  out  of  door, 

To  spend  my  days  like  to  a  woman  poor. 

Discharging  me  from  all  my  pompal  train. 

But  Elenor  would  a  lady  still  remain.  68 

The  noble  spirit  of  a  woman's  will, 

Within  my  breast  did  burn  in  fury  still ; 

And  raging  *  so  in  my  revengeful  mind, 

Till  I  the  murderers  of  my  lord  did  find.  72 


'  Evans  omits  the  word  kind  (which  may  have  been  interpolated),  reading, 
"  And  treasons  in  the  land  were  daily  bred,"  etc. 
'  Whether  authoritatively  or  not,  Evans  reads, 

"  Of  kingly  Lancaster  my  husband's  line, 
Whose  death  not  only  prov'd  his  fall,  but  mine.'* 

•  Evans  has  "ranging." 
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But  knowing  them  to  be  of  power  and  might, 

Of  whom  no  justice  could  by  law  take  right, 

But  yet,  to  nourish  up  my  thoughts  in  evil, 

I  craved  the  help  of  hell,  and  of  the  devil.  ^6 

To  practise  witchcraft  then  was  my  intent, 

And  therefore  for  the  witch  of  Ely  sent, 

And  for  old  Bolingbroke  of  Lancashire^ 

Of  whom,  for  charms,  the  land  stood  much  in  fear.  80 

We  slept  by  day,  and  walked  by  midnight  hours 

(The  time  that  spells  have  force,  and  greatest  powers), 

The  twilights,  and  the  dawning  of  the  morns, 

When  elves  and  fairies  take  their  gliding  forms.  84 

Red  streaming  blood  fell  down  my  azur'd  veins, 

To  make  characters  in  round  circled  strains ; 

With  dead  men's  sculls,  by  brimstone  burned  quite, 

To  raise  the  dreadful  shadows  of  the  night.  88 

All  this,  by  black  enchanting  arts,  to  spill 

Their  hated  bloods,  that  did  Duke  Humphrey  kill : 

My  royal  lord  !  untimely  ta'en  from  me. 

Yet  no  revengement  for  him  could  I  see.  92 

For  by  the  hand  of  justful-dooming  heaven. 

We  were  prevented  all,  and  notice  given. 

How  we,  by  witchcraft,  sought  the  spoil  of  those 

That  secretly  had  been  Duke  Humphreys  foes.  96 

Wherefore,  my  two  companions  for  this  crime 

Did  suffer  death,  ere  nature  spent  their  time ;  * 

Poor  Elenor,  I,  because  of  noble  birth, 

Endur'd  a  stranger  punishment  than  death  100 

It  pleased  so  the  council  of  my  king 

Me  to  disrobe  of  every  gorgeous  thing ; 

My  chains,  my  rings,  and  jewels  of  such  prize. 

Were  changed  to  rags  more  base  than  rugged  frieze.        104 


*  Evans  reads  "its  time." 
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And,  by  command,  along  each  London  street, 

To  go  in  penance,  wrapped  in  a  sheet, 

Barefooted,  with  a  taper  in  my  hand  ! — 

The  like  did  never  lady  in  this  land.  io8 

My  feet,  that  lately  trod  the  steps  of  pleasure, 

Now  flinty  stones  so  sharp  were  forc'd  to  measure  ; 

Yet  none  alive,  where  I  did  come  or  go, 

Durst  shed  one  trickling  tear  at  this  my  woe.  112 

Break,  heart,  and  die  1  here  ended  not  my  pain  ; 

I  judgM  was  an  exile  to  remain. 

And  go  a  banish'd  lady  from  this  place, 

Where,  in  my  blooming  youth,  I  liv'd  in  grace.  116 

The  remnant  of  those  years  which  God  me  gave, 

Poor  banish*d  Elenor  spent  to  find  her  ^  grave ; 

And  left  this  land,  where  she  was  bred  and  bom, 

In  foreign  soils  for  her  misdeeds  to  mourn.  120 

The  Isle  of  Man^  encompassed  by  the  sea, 

Near  England'^  namid  so  unto  this  day. 

Imprisoned  me  within  the  wat'ry  round. 

Till  time  and  death  found  me  a  burying-ground.  124 

Full  nineteen  years  in  sorrow  thus  I  spent, 

Without  one  hour  or  minute  of  content. 

Remembering  former  joys  of  modest  life, 

While  I  bore  name  of  good  Duke  Humphreys  wife.        128 

The  loss  of  Greenwich  towers  did  grieve  me  sore, 

But  death  of  my  dear  love  ten  thousand  more  ;  ^ 

Yea,  all  the  joys,  once  in  my  bower  and  hall. 

Are  darts  of  grief  to  wound  me  now  withal.  132 

Farewell,  dear  friends  !  farewell,  my  courtly  trains  ! 
My  late  renown  is  turned  to  lingering  pains  ; 


^  Evans  reads,  "  Poor  Efnor  spent  to  find  her  out  a  grave." 

'  Thus  Evans  reads  it :  Percy  Society  has  "  To  England  named,"  etc. 

'  Evans  has  **  But  the  hard  fate  of  my  dear  lord  much  more." 
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My  melody  of  musick's  silver  sound  * 

Are  snakes  and  adders  hissing  on  the  ground.  1 36 

The  downy  beds  whereon  I  lay  full  oft, 

Are  sunburnt  heaps  of  moss,  now  seeming  soft ; 

And  waxen  tapers  lighting  me  to  bed, 

Be  stars*  about  the  silver  moon  bespread.  140 

Instead  of  wine,  I  now  drink  waters  clear  ; 

Which  pays  for  my  delightful  banquets  dear : 

Thus  changeth  stately  pomp  and  courtly  joys, 

When  pleasure  endeth  with  such  deep  annoys.  144 

My  beauteous  cheeks,  where  Cupid  danced  and  play*d. 

Are  wrinkled  grown,  and  quite  with  grief  decayed  ; 

My  hair  turn'd  white,  my  yellow  eyes  stark  blind, 

And  all  my  body  altered  from  her  kind.^  148 

Ring  out  my  knell,  you  birds  in  top  of  sky ! 

Quite  tired  with  woes,  here  Elenor  needs  must  die !  * 

Receive  me,  earth,  into  thy  gentle  womb  ; 

A  banish'd  lady  craves  no  other  tomb !  152 

Thus  died  the  famous  Duchess  of  our  land, 

Controlled  by  changing  fortune's  stern  command ; 

Let  those  that  sit  in  place  of  high  degree 

Think  on  their  ends,  that  like  to  her's  may  be.  156 


^  Compare  Shakespeare,  ''Music  with  her  silver  sound,"  and  the  various 

explanations  of  the  phrase  mockingly  given,  "because  musicians  sound  for 

silver,"  etc.,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  5,  1597.   The  original  lines,  thus  parodied, 

are  taken  from  Richard  Edwards's  song,   ''In  Commendacion  of  Musick," 

printed  in  1576  and  1578,  in  The  Paradyse  of  Daynty  Detmes  (we  follow  the 

unique  1578  examplar) :  No.  liii., 

Wbere  gripyng  grief  the  hart  would  wound  and  dolfull  domps  the  [mind]  oppresse. 
There  Mustek  with  hsrstl»tersoudi%  wont  with  spede  to  giae  redresse : 
Of  troubled  mind  for  euery  tore  swete  Mustek  hath  a  salue  therfore. 

The  ballad-writer,  no  doubt,  had  Shakespeare  in  remembrance. — ^J.W.E. 

'  Evans  has  "  to  my  bed,  Are  stars,"  etc. 

•  This  pathetic  contrast  may  be  compared  with  Chaucer's  Cresseide,  and 
with  Fran9ois  Villon's  "Complaint  of  the  Fair  Helm-maker,  grown  old;" 
translated  by  John  Payne,  1878. — Ibid. 

*  Thomas  Evans  reads  ** Ellinor  must  die." 


Soo 


CIX. 

31acft  Calie'0  latsing. 

'T'HE  English  people,  it  has  been  often  said,  take  their  History 

from  Shakespeare,  and  in  that  case  Jack  Cade,  **  Captain 

of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  would  have  fair  grounds  for  an 

action  for  libel  against  the  "Warwickshire  lad."     Instead  of 

his  followers  being  made  up  of  "  Rebellious   hinds,  the  filth 

and  scum  of  Kent,"  Mr.  James  Gairdner,^  remarking  on  "the 

formidable  dimensions  of  the   movement  in  which   he  took 

the  lead,"  states : 

It  was  not  only  that  all  the  gentry  of  Kent  followed  his  standard,  but  even 
the  King's  own  followers  told  him  plainly,  that,  unless  execution  were  done 
upon  the  traitors  who  were  so  unpopular,  they  too  would  desert  to  the  captain. 
The  misgovemment  that  provoked  the  insurrection  was,  in  fact,  generally  felt 
to  justify  pretty  strong  measures  by  way  of  remonstrance.  But,  this  being  so, 
the  wonder  is  all  the  greater  that  the  remonstrants  should  have  put  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  whose  true  character  was  so  ill  known  to  them. 
That  there  must  have  been  collusion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Kentish  gentry 
seems  past  a  doubt.  By  setting  up  a  pretender  they  avoided  incurring  the 
highest  responsibility  themselves.  {TArte  FifUenth  Century  Chronicles^  etc, 
pp.  v-vi,  Camden  Society,  iS8o.) 

Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  F.S.A..,  rendered  great  service  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  universal  sympathy  amongst  all  classes  in  the 
movement,  by  a  most  interesting  paper  on  John  Cadis  Followers 
in  Kent  (printed  in  the  Arch(kologia  Cantiana^  vol.  vii.  pp.  233- 
271),  containing  the  list  of  pardons  to  those  implicated  from  the 
Patent  Roll  of  28  Hen.  VI.,  part  2,  m.  13,  etc.,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  insurgents  comprised  one  knight  (Sir  John  Cheyne, 
of  East  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey),  eighteen  Esquires, 
including  the  well-known  names  of  Fyneux,  Culpeper,  and 
Fogge,  seventy-four  Gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  two  Love- 
laces,  a    Roger    Twysden,   two    Roberds    of    Cranbrook,    an 


*  In  a  review  of  Passages  selected  from  GcLScoignis  Theological  Dictionary , 
in  The  Academy ^  No.  475,  Mr.  James  Gairdner  has  since  noted  that  '*if 
Gascoigne  is  right  about  the  matter.  Jack  Cade's  assumption  of  the  name  of 
Mortimer  was  not  absolutely  unwarranted,  as  he  was  descended  from  [an 
illegitimate]  branch  of  that  family.  This  we  are  told  as  positive  fact  (p.  190  of 
Zjoci  e  Libro  Veritatum\  and  it  really,  perhaps,  makes  the  story  of  his  insurrec- 
tion a  little  more  intelligible.  It  is  added,  but  only  as  a  rumour,  that  he  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  servants,  when  he  was  wounded,  and  brought  dead  to 
London." 
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Oxenden,  another  Culpeper,  two  Culpepyrs,  and  two  Brockmans. 

Courthope,    Septvans,    Harlakenden,    Tonge,    Springett,    and 

Woodgate  figure  in  the  list  of  Yeomen,  while  five  ecclesiastics, 

two  holy-water  clerks,  a  notary  and  a  scrivener,  were  undeterred 

by  the  fate  of  "  the  Clerk  of  Chatham."     In  fact  it  is  scarcely 

possible  to  mention  any  trade  or  occupation  which  did  not 

furnish  a  contingent  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  valorous  **  Dick 

the  Butcher,"  "  Best's  son  the  tanner  of  Wingham,"  and  "  Smith 

the  weaver."     Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  well  observes :  *'  It  was  not  a 

disorganized  mob,  nor  a  chance  gathering.    In  several  Hundreds 

the  constables  duly,  and  as  if  legally,  summoned  the  men."   The 

number  of  towns  and  parishes  named  is  simply  astonishing, 

while  at  East  Greenwich  and  Dartford  even  the  wives  of  some 

of  the  men  are  named  in  the  pardons.    The  demands  of  the 

Kentish  Commons  are  contained  in  A  proclamation  made  by  Jacke 

Cade,  Captayn  of  ye  Rehelles  in  Kent,  anno  M.iiijc.l.,  printed  in 

Mr.  Gairdner's  work  (pp.  94-99),  to  which  we  have  already 

referred ;  from  this  we  quote  one  passage  as  appealing  against 

the  Shakespearian  speeches  anent  their  desires :  "  It  was  never 

merry  world   in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up."     "Our 

enemies  shall  fall  before  us — inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting 

down  kings  and  princes."    "  All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common." 

*•  The  Kynges  lege  men  of  Kent "  declared : 

We  wyll  that  all  men  knowe  we  blame  not  all  the  lordys,  ne  all  tho[se]  that 
is  about  y^  kyngs  person,  ne  all  jentyllmen  ne  yowmen,  ne  sill  men  of  lawe,  ne 
all  bysshopes,  ne  all  prestys,  but  all  suche  as  may  be  fownde  gylty  by  just  and 
trew  enquery  and  by  the  law.     {Ibid,,  p.  96, ) 

The  death  of  the  Kentish  leader  failed  to  entirely  quiet  the 
county ;  for  some  of  the  unruly  spirits  (again  to  quote  Mr.  W. 
D.  Cooper's  paper),  **  Led  on  by  Robert  Poynings,  uncle  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  and  Cade's  'carver  and  sword- 
bearer,'  they  caused  a  riot  at  Westerham,  on  21st  January,  1453, 
and  they  rode  *  in  riotouswise  and  arraied  in  manor  of  warre,' 
with  sackes,  coat  of  mail  and  salettes  [Cade's  eulogy  of  this 
useful  head-dress,  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  v.  scene  10,  at 
once  rises  to  the  mind]  to  North  Cray  and  Fremingham,  on 
16th  and  17th  of  March,  1454."  Mr.  Gairdner  agrees  with 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  in  deciding  that  Cade's  capture  took  place  at 
Heathfield  in  Sussex,  though  we  are  sadly  unwilling  to  lose 
Shakespeare's  scene  in  the  Kentish  garden,  where  the  gallant 
**  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent,"  is  reluctant  to  **  combat 
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a  poor  famish*d  man."  His  description  of  the  contented  state 
of  a  country  gentleman  should  be  placed  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  (the  Elder)  account  of  his  pursuits  at  Allington  Castle 
in  his  Epistle  to  John  Poynz,  where,  free  from  the  cares  of  a 
court  life,  he  loved  to  be 

At  home  to  hunt  and  hawk ; 
And  in  foul  weather  at  my  book  to  sit, 

In  frost  and  snow ;  then  with  my  bow  to  stalk, 
No  man  doth  mark  whereso  I  ride  or  go, 

In  lusty  leas  at  liberty  I  walk.  ^ 

The  Dirge  made  hy  the  Commons  of  Kent  we  have  taken  from 
Historical  Memoranda  in  the  Handwriting  of  John  Stowe^  printed 
from  the  Lambeth  MS.  306,  by  Mr.  James  Gairdner,  in  Three 
Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles,  etc,  pp.  99-103.  He  says,  "Another 
version  of  this  satirical  dirge  has  been  printed  by  Ritson  in  his 
Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  (p.  1 01  [-104],  Hazlitt's  edition),  and 
by  Wright  in  his  Political  Poems  (ii.  232),  from  the  contemporary 
Cottonian  MS.  Vespasian,  B.  xvi.  f.  i.  But  it  consists  only  of 
nine  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  seven  agree  pretty  nearly  with 
the  first  seven  in  this  transcript."  We  have  collated  the  two 
versions,  using  Mr.  Gairdner's  notes,  as  well  as  one  of  Ritson's, 
who  entitled  the  Dirge  A  Requiem  to  the  favourites  of  Henry  VI., 
and  prefaced  it  as  follows  : 

The  subject  of  this  ballad  is  the  death  of  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  being  exiled  for  five  years,  was  taken  at  sea  by  a  ship  of  war  called  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Toruer,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  on  the  2d  day  of 
May,  1450,  beheaded  on  the  coast  of  Dover.  (See  Caxton's,  Stowe's,  and 
other  chronicles.)  It  appears  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  that 
event,  and  before  the  Kentish  insurrection  which  began  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month. 

W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  1878,  added  a  note  to  Ritson's  Introduction : 
"A  particular  account  of  this  treacherous  murder  is  contained  in 
a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1450,  from  William  Lomner  to 
*  the  rycht  worchipfuU  John  Paston  at  Norwich.*  FenrCs  Original 
Letters,  i.  (124,  ed.  Gairdner)." 


1  We  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal,  the  Rev.  Geoi^e  Gilfillan's  Memoir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Wyatfs  Poetical  Works, 
Although. of  a  much  slighter  character,  it  deserves  to  be  placed  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble*s  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  Twysden  in  his  Twysden  On  the  Government  of 
England,  or  that  given  by  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larking  of  Sir  Edward  Dering, 
in  the  Proceedings  in  Kent,  1640.  Sir  Thomas  fs  proved  a  veritable  Kentish 
Admirable  Crichton., 
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^txt  folotDpt|)e  a  tiprge,  maht  bp  t!)e 

Comom  of  Kent  in  tfft  tyxm  of  tgn:  rp^pnge, 

togen  Jake  Cade  toa0  tfftpt  coppitaptlf 

T  N  the  moneth  of  May^  whan  gres  growes  grene/ 
Fragrans  *  in  there  '  floures  with  a  *  swet  savor, 
/aie  ^  Napis  in  the  see  a  mary ner  for  to  bene,^ 

With  his  clogge  ^  and  his  cheyne,  to  sell  more  tresowr.^  4 
Such  a  thynge®  prykkyd  hym,  he  axid  ^^  a  confessour. 

Nycolas  of  the  Towre  *^  scyd,  "  I  am  ^^  redy  here  to  se ;" 
He  was  holde  so  hard,  he  passyd  the  same  houre.^^ 

Yox  Jake  Napes  sowle  ^^  placebo  and  dirige}^  8 


*  Cotton,  MS.y  when  grasse  groweth  grene.        ■  Flagrant.         •  her. 

*  *  a  *  omitted  ;  swete  savouif.  *  Jac  Napes  wold  over,  *  in  *  omitted. 

*  mariner  to  ben.      '  clogs.      •  seke  tresour.       •  payn  prikked.       *°  asked. 
'*  Nicolas  said.  "Nicholas,  of  the  Tower,  was  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which 

the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  vessel  was  stopped  upon  the  sea."— ^aj.  Gairdner^s  Note, 
^'  redi  thi  confessour  to  be.  *^  holden  so,  that  he  ne  passed  that  hour. 

"  Joe  Napes  soule. — Afterwards  it  reads  "Joe  Nape  soule." 
19  «« Tijg  Placebo  and  Dirige  *  are  *  part  of  the  mass  or  service  for  the  dead  in 
the  Romish  Church,  of  which  the  author  distributes  the  several  parts  among 
the  characters  he  has  introduced.  See  the  Officium  Defunctorum  of  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Skelton,  in  his  '  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow,'  makes  a  similar  use  of  it. 
[See  the  Te  Deum  similarly  distributed  in  A  Proper  Neia  Boke  of  Armonye  of 
Birds,  attributed  by  Hazlitt  to  late  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and  reprinted  by 
him  in  his  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England,  iii.  1 87-199.  The  piece  had  been 
previously  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society. — Ed.]  Lucie,  widow  of  Edmund 
earl  of  Kent  (a  brother  and  successor  to  Thomas),  bequeathed  100  crowns  to 
the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  London,  on  condition  that  every  convent,  in 
each  of  the  houses  named  in  her  will,  should  once  a  month  in  their  quire  say 
*  Placebo  and  Dirige  by  note,  for  the  souls  of  them  the  said  Edmund  and  Lucie 
by  name,'  etc.     Dug[dale's]  Baro[nage'\,  vol.  ii.  p.  7y,"-^Eitson\  Note, 
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Who  shall  execute  y*  fest  of  solempnite  ?  ^ 

Bysshopis  ^  and  lords  as  gret  *  reson  is, 
Menkes,  chaynons,  and  prestis,  with   all*  clergy,* 

Prayeth  for  hym  that  he  may  com  to  blys,^  1 2 

And  that  nevar  such  anothar*  come  aftar''^  this. 

His  interfectures  blessid  mot  they  ®  be, 
And  graunt  them  to  reygne  with  aungellis,^ 

Y ox  Jake  Napys  so^\^  placebo  and  dirige,  16 

*  Placebol  begynneth  the  Bishop  of  Herejorthe}^ 

*  Dilexiy  quod  y*  Bisshop  of  Cfiestery  *  for  my  avaunse/  ^^ 

*  Hew  michil  seyd  Salysbery^  *  this  game  gothe  ferforthe.'  ^* 

^ Ad  Dominum^^  cum  tribularer^  seyth^*  y*  Abbot  of 
Glocester}^  20 

* Dotninus^^  custoditl  thus  seyth  y®  Bisshoppe  of  Row- 
c/iestre}'^ 

Levavi  oculos  meosl  seyth  Frere  Stanbery}^ 

*  Si  iniquitatesl  seyth  y®  Bysshope  ^*  of  Worcestrey^ 

For  Jake  Napis  sowle,  *  de  projundis  clamavi!  24 


^  his  exequies  with  a  solempnite  ?  '  Bisshopes.  *  grete. 

^  chanons,  prestes,  and  other  clergie. 

^  Pray  for  this  dukes  soule,  that  it  might  come  to  blis. 

•  And  let  never  suychn  another.-  "*  after. 

'  His  interfectours  blessed  might  thei  be.  *  for  ther  dede  to  regne  with  angelis. 

10  *  Bisshop  of  Herford,^  '*  Richard  Beauchamp,  who  was  translated  to 
Salisbury  the  same  year." — J,  Gairdner, 

"  *form)m  avauncement,  saith  the  bisshop  of  Chestre.^  "The  Bishop  of 
Chester,  ue,  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  at  the  time  was  William  Booth." — y,  G, 

"  *Heir  me,'  saith  Salisbury ^  *this  gothe  to  ferre  forthe.*  "William 
Ayscough,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  murdered  soon  after  Suffolk,  28  June, 
1450.    He  was  clerk  of  the  Council  to  Henry  VI." — J,  G. 

"  deum,  ^*  saith. 

^^  '  Gloucestre,^  "Reginald  Butler,  or  Boulers,  who  was  made  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  23  Dec.  1450."— 7.  G^. 

"  'Deus,'        "  saith  the  abbot  oi  Rouchesire.  "John  Lowe."— 5CG^. 

"  ^Levavi octdos^^  saith  frere  Stanbery^  *  voltwiJ*  "John  Stanbury,  a  Carme- 
lite, Provost  of  Eton,  who  was  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Norwich  in  1445,  but  set  aside  by  the  Pope." — y.G, 

*»  saith  the  bisshop.  »<>  "  John  Carpenter.**— 7.  G, 
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*  Opera  manium  tuaruniy  ^  seyth  y^  cardinall  wysely,^ 

Hath  wronge  '  confitebar  for  all  Jake  Napis  wisdome.* 

*  Audivi  voceml  seyd  Jhesus  on  hye,* 

^Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum,  28 

Now  to  this  dyryge  most  we  nedys  comeJ 

This  joyfull  tyme  t6  sey  brevely,® 
ix  psalmes,  ix  lessons,  to  sey  all  and  sum  :^ 

Y ox  Jake  Napys  sovfWe  placebo  and  dirige.  32 

Executor  ^®  of  this  office,  dirge  ^^  for  to  synge. 
Shall  begynne  y®  Bisshope  of  Seynt  As}^ 

*  Varba  ^'  mea  auribusl  seythe  the  **  Abbot  of  Redynge}^ 

'  For  all  our  hope  and  joy  is  come  to  alias.* ^*  36 

*  Convertere  Domine^  for  us  wantyth  grace,' " 

Thow  Abbot  of  Seynt  Albany s  full  sorely  synge  ye.^® 
The  Abbot  of  the  Towre  Hyll^^  with  his  fate  ^  face, 

Tremelyth  and  quakythe,  for  * Domine  ne  injurore'^^  40 

Master  Watyr  Lyard  schall  sey  '  ne  quando!  ^ 
The  Abbes  of  Seynt  Alborghe^  *  Domine  Deus  tneus,  in 
te  speravi! 


^  So  in  Lambeth  MS.,  but  in  Cottonian  it  is  "  fnanuum,** 

*  *  sailh  the  cardynal  wisely.' '  *  John  Kemp,  Cardinal  Archbp.  of  York." — %  G. 

*  That  brought  forth.  *  all  this  Mipes  reson. 

*  songe  allemighty  god  an  hye.         *  '  And  therefore  syng  we,'  Mag,  etc 
^  Unto  this  Dirige  most  we  gon  and  come. 

'  'This  pascall  t3rme,  to  say  veryli.* 

*  "Spalmes"  in  originaL  '  Thre  psalmes  and  thre  lessons,  that  is  all  and  some.' 
w  'Executors.'  "  Dirig^e, 

^*  *  shall  begyn  the  bisshop  of  Syni  Asse.^    •*  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
whose  surname  is  not  known." — J,  G, 

"  '  Verba:  "  saith  [the].  »  *  Redyng.* 

*•  *  Alle  your  joy  and  hope  is  come  to  alasse.' 

^^  '  Comitere  domine^  yet  graunte  us  grace.' 

"  *  Saith  [the]  abbot  of  SyrU  Albans,  ful  sorily.'  "  Toure-hUL 

w  fat.  «i  *  Quaketh  and  tremuleth  for,'  etc. 

'*  'Maister  'Walter'  Liard  shall  syng  Nequando^  "He  was  Bishop  of 
Norwich  at  this  time,  or  else  this  is  a  mistake.'  A  little  later  (1467),  we  find 
that  a  Walter  Hert  (undoubtedly  the  same  name)  was  a  Prebendary  of  St. 
Pauls."— 7.  a 

»»  *  abbot  of  Westmynstre: 
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5o6  Jack  Cadets  Rising, 

■ 

*  Requiem  etemam^  God  grawnt  hem  to,^ 

To  sey  ^paiar  nostaty  the  Bysshop  of  Scynt  Davi}      44 
For  the  sowles  of  thes  wyse  and  wurthy,* 

^Adam  MoUns^  Suffolke,  Sir  Robert  RoSy^  thes  thre, 
And  specyally ''^  for  Jake  Napis  sowUe  that  evar  was  sly,® 

For  his  sovfl^^ placebo  and  dirige,  48 

Rys  up,  Lord  Say^  and  rede  ^°  '  Parce  michi}^  DominCy 

*  Nichil  enim  sunt  dies  meil  that  shalt  thow  singe.^^ 
The  Bysshope  of  Carlyll^'^  sey th  *  credo  videre^^ 

All  fals  traytors  to  come  to  evyll  endynge,^^ 
Dwelle  ^*  thow  shalt  withe  grete  mornynge, 

Rede ^^  *  Tedet  animam  meant  vite  mee* 
* Manus  tue*  Danyell}^  thow  shalt  synge,'* 

Yot  Jake  Napis  sovA^  placebo  and  dirige?^  56 


^  '  graunte  them  all  to  come  to.' 

•  *  Therto  a  Paternoster,  saith  the  bisshop  oiSynt-Davy. '  *  *John  Delabere." —  G, 
'  *  thes  soules  that  wise  were  and  mightty.*      *  '  Suffolk,  Moleyns,  andRoos.^ 

*  '*  Adam  Moleyns,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was  murdered  in  January, 
1450."— 7.(7. 

'  "  He  was  associated  with  Bishop  Moleyns  in  delivering  up  Maine  to  the 
French."— y.  (7. 

'  *  in  especial.*  •  'that  ever  was  wyly.*  '  soule. 

w  *  Rise  up,  Say,  rede.»  "  •  me:  «  « thou  shalt  synge.' 

»3  '•  Nicholas  Close,  "—y  G, 

"  *  The  bisshop  of  Carlyle,  syng  *  Credo  *  ful  sore.' 

1*  *  To  suchyn  fals  traitours  come  foule  endyng.* 

w  *  Dwelle,*  Lambeth  MS.  "Probably  a  transcriber's  error  for  'Dudley.' 
The  Cott.  MS.  reads :  *  The  Baron  of  Dudley  with  gret  mornynge.'  '*—y.G. 

"  Redeth. 

^*  *  *  Thos .  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the  King's  councillors. " — %  G. 

19  *  Who  but  Danyel,  *  Qui  lasarum '  shal  syng.' 

**  Here  occur  the  following  two  stanzas  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  with  which 
that  version  terminates : 

John  Say  redeth,  *  Manus  tuefecerunt  me;^ 

*  Libera  me '  syngeth  Trevilian,  *  warre  the  rere.* 
That  thei  do  no  more  so,  *  Requiescant  in  pace: 

Thus  prayes  all  England  ferre  and  nerre.  60 

Where  is  Somerset  ?  whi  aperes  he  not  here  ? 
To  synge  *  Dies  ire  et  miserie '  f 

God  graunte  England  alle  infere. 
For  thes  traitours  to  syng  Placebo  and  Dirige.  64 
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*  Qui  Lazarum  resussistastil  Trevilyan  ^  shall  singe ; 

Hungerfordy  *manus  tue  fecenmt  mel 

*  Uby  me  abscondaniy  for  dred  this  day. 

John  Say  synge  *  Dominus  regit  me  ;^  60 

'  Nichyll  michi  derit  *  for  owt  that  I  can  se. 

*  Ad  te  Domine  levavi*  Master  Somerset  shall  rede. 
John  Penycoke,  ^  Delycta  juventutis  mee^ 

Alias,  whythar  may  I  fle  for  dred  ?  64 

*  Dominus  illuminacioy  help,  for  now  is  ned/ 

Seyth  Maystar  Wyll  Say^  *  I  trow  it  wyll  not  be.' 

*  Credo  viderel  Sir  Thomas  Stanle  take  hede, 

Y ox  Jake  Napis  sovf\^  placebo  and  dirige,  68 

*  In  memoria  eternal  seyth  Mayster  Thomas  Kent. 

*  Now  schall  owre  treson  be  cronicled  for  evar.' 

*  Patar  nostarl  seyd  Mayster  GerveysCy  *  we  be  all  shent, 

For  so  fals  a  company  in  Englond  was  never.'  72 

The  Abbot  of  Barmundsey,  full  of  lechery, 

*  Quantas  habeo  iniquitatys]  take  for  thy  lesson. 
Gabull  of  the  Chancery  begynyth  *  Hew  michil 

That  is  his  preve  bande  and  detent  of  treson.  76 

*  Homo  natus  de  mulierel  seyth  y*  Master  of  Sent  Laurence^ 

*  Repletur  multis  miseriisl  and  that  shall  he  wayll, 
Qi  Jake  Napes  sort  that  hath  don  gret  offence, 

And  ever  whill  he  lyvyd  cheffe  of  his  counceyll.  80 


Meny  mo  ther  be  behynde,  the  sothe  for  to  telle, 

That  shal  messes  oppon  thes  do[ings]  synge ; 
I  pray  som  man  do  ryng  the  belle, 

That  these  forsaiden  may  come  to  the  sacryng.  68 

And  that  in  brief  tyme,  without  more  tarieng, 
That  this  messe  may  be  ended  in  suyche  d^re ; 

And  that  all  Englond  yyfiysSX  may  synge. 
The  commendacion  with  Placebo  and  Dirige.  72 

^  "John  Trevilian,  alluded  to  as  *  the  Cornish  Chough'  in  another  political 
poem." — y,G. 


SoS  Jack  Cade's  Rising, 

*  Ne  recorderysl  Steplien  Sliegge  ^  shall  synge. 

*  Qiiis  michi  tribuat '  for  wichecraft,  seyth  Stace^ 
^Domine^  non  secundum  actum  meum^  for  then  shall  I  hynge. 

For  Jake  Napys  sowle  placebo  and  dirige,  84 

'  Expectans  expectavil  seyth  Sir  Tliomas  Hoo, 

*  Complaceat  tibi^  begynneth  John  Hampton, 

*  Beatus  qui  intelligit*  and  dredit  also, 

Seyth  John  Fortescw^  all  this-  fals  treson.  88 

*  Sana  Dpmine  owre  wittes  with  reson/ 

The  Lorde  Sudeley  devoutly  prayth. 

*  Quern  admodum  desiderata  y  Lord  Stowrton, 

* Sitivit  anima  mea*  for  hym  lyeth.  92 

The  Lord  Ryvers  all  onely  seythe 

*  Requiem,  eternam^  God  grawnt  us  to  se. 
A  pater  nostar  ther  must  be  in  feyth, 

For  Jake  Napis  sowle  placebo  and  dirige.  96 

*  Spiritus  meus  attenuabytur^  Blakney  shall  begyn. 

* Pecantem  me  cotidie*  seyth  Myners, 

*  Pelle  me  consumptus  camibusl  ^  to  the  nynne, 

Robart  Home,  alderman,  that  shall  be  thy  vers.  100 

Requiem  etemam  *  for  the  respons, 

Phylip  Malpas  be  thow  redy  to  synge. 
It  wexyth  derke,  thow  nedyst  a  scons, 

Com  (or^^Jude?  for  thow  shalt  in  brynge.  104 

*  Quare  de  vulva  eduxisti  ? ' 

Ser  T/iomas  Tudnam,  that  rede  ye. 
Abbot  of  Westmy\n\star,  com  stond  by 

In  thy  myter  and  cope,  and  s^y  ^libera  me!  108 


1  "So  in  MS.,  but  qu.  Slegge?  See  p.  98."  [Where  in  Cade's  pro- 
clamation are  named  "the  gret  extorsiners  of  Kent,  that  is  to  sey,  Slegge, 
Crowmer,  Isle,  and  Robert  Est."] — y,  G. 

'  **  Pelli  meae  consumptis  carnibus  adhsesit  os." — Job  xix.  20. 

•  "  Probably  John  Judde,  an  officer  of  the  ordnance  to  Henry  VI.  See 
Stevenson's  Wars  of  tfu  English  in  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  512."— y. (7. 
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Arys  up,  Thorp  and  Cantelowe^  and  stand  ye  togeder, 

And  synge  *  Dies  illa^  dies  ire* 
Pulford  and  Hanky ^  that  drownyd  y*  Diike  of  Glocestar} 

As  two  traytors  shall  synge  *  ordentes  anime!  '  112 

And  all  trew  comyns  ther  to  be  bolde 

To  sey  *  Requiescant  in  pace! 
For  all  the  fals  traytors  that  Engelond  hath  sold, 

And  ior  Jake  Napis  sowW^  placebo  and  dirige. — ixvim^ 

« 

9metu   (DSriin  otot  of  Bafittr  i^orcsftt  fjfo  boofte,  b^  3of)n  Stdtoe/ 


1  "This  is  a  most  extraordinaiy  statement,  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
whether  murdered  or  not,  certainly  died  in  his  bed." — J.G. 

'  *'  Orde'tes  a*i*e,  MS.  qu.  '  ardentes  ?''  I  can  find  no  corresponding  psalm 
or  antiphon." — %G, 

'  A  safe-conduct  was  granted  by  Cade  when  '*  he  assumed  to  himself  the  fine 
Title  of  'Captain  Mend-all^  and  was  encamped  at  Blackheath."  "By  this 
our  Writing  ensealed,  we  grant,  and  will  permit  truly,  That  the  Archbishop  of 
London  C.  shall  come  in  good  Surety  and  Safeguard  to  our  Presence,  without 
any  Hurt  of  his  Person ;  and  so  avoid  from  us  again  at  his  Pleasure,  with  all 
other  Persons  assigned  at  his  Domination  with  him  coming  in  likewise.  The 
Commandment  of  the  Captain  of  Kent  sent  unto  the  Archbishop  abovesaid  for 
your  Instruction :  First,  Ye  shaU  charge  all  Lombards  and  Strangers  being 
Merchants,  Genoese,  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  others,  this  Day  to  draw 
them  together ;  and  to  ordain  for  us  the  Captain,  12  Harnesses  com  pleat  of  the 
best  Fashion,  24  Brigandines,  12  Battel- Axes,  12  Gloves,  6  Horses,  with 
Saddles  and  Bridles  compleatly  harnessed,  and  a  1000  Marks  of  ready  Money. 
And  if  this  our  Commandment  be  not  observed  and  done,  we  shall  have  the 
Heads  of  as  many  as  we  can  get  of  them." — Dr.  Harrb*s  Hist,  Kenty  pp.  42S-9. 

Note. — We  need  not  here  return  to  the  Lambeth  MS.  No.  306  ;  seeing  who 
it  is  that  furnishes  the  transcript.  None  except  persons  whose  habit  of  study  had 
led  them  to  examine  closely  the  work  issued  by  previous  inquirers,  as  editors 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  who  had  found  in  almost  every  instance  of  collation 
with  the  originals  that  gross  ^inaccuracies  had  hitherto  been  admitted,  either 
through  slovenly  indolence  or  by  wilful  tampering  with  the  integrity  of  docu- 
ments, can  fully  do  justice,  by  contrast,  to  the  admirable  historical  labours  of 
James  Gairdner  and  of  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner;  to  whom  all  genuine 
students  of  History  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  beyond  the  payment  of  mere  words. 
On  whatever  they  touch  is  the  mark  left  of  a  master-hand  :  never  from  them 
comes  a  useless  word,  never  an  inaccurate  transcript,  never  a  rash  unweighed 
judgment,  or  an  unkindly  treatment  of  an  adversary.  It  is  the  greatest  of 
enjoyments  always  to  observe  the  sound  scholarship,  the  ungrudging  exactitude 
of  these  two  friends,  who  have  done  so  much  of  the  noblest  work  for  our 
Camden  Society ;  and  for  English  historical  literature.— J.  W.E. 
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ex. 
9nne  IBolepn'0  jTortune^ 

T^HE  romantic  history  and  sad  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
Kentish  lady  shed  undying  interest  round  the  time- 
honoured  walls  of  Hever  Castle.  Local  tradition  delights  to 
point  the  hill  on  which  her  royal  lover  used  to  wind. his  horn  to 
announce  his  approach  to  her  abode,  and  a  legend, — for  veracity 
worthy  of  insertion  into  Sanders's  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Anglican 
Schism^ — states  she  was  thrown  into  a  subterranean  dungeon  at 
Hever  amongst  vipers  and  toads,  in  the  hope  she  would  perish  of 
hunger,  and  so  save  the  trouble  of  a  public  trial  and  execution. 
It  is  happily  beyond  our  province  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
Anne's  innocence  or  guilt;  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  has  made  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  statements  of  **  the  veracious  Sanders  "  in 
his  preface  to  the  Love-Letters  of  Henry  VIII,  {Letters  of  the 
Kings  of  England^  vol.  i.  1848,  pp.  297-301);  a  series  pre- 
eminently interesting  to  the  county  reader,  all  being  written 
to  Anne's  Kentish  home,  closing  with  a  letter  from  her  to 
Wolsey,  with  a  postscript  from  the  King,  written,  says  Mr. 
Halliwell,  "some  time  in  September,  1528,"  when  **  in  the 
warmth  of  his  passion  he  paid  her  a  visit  at  Hever."  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  allusions  to  his  own  ill-starred  attachment  for  her 
throws  an  additional  charm  over  the  poems  of  that  "  unequalled 
specimen  of  the  high-bom  cavalier  of  the  period — of  the  soldier 
and  the  scholar,  the  gentleman  and  the  genius,"  ^  and  in  the  last 
sad  scene  of  all  it  was  his  sister  Margaret  who  attended  her  on 
the  scaffold,  and  received  from  her  "  a  little  prayer-book,  set  in 
gold,  enamelled  black,  which  she  long  preserved  as  a  precious 
relic."  •  Our  two  ballads  on  Anne  Boleyn  have  already  (unsatis- 
factorily) made  an  appearance,  among  the  Ballads  on  Wolsey^ 
Anne  Boleyn ^  Somerset,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  {^Ballads  from  Manu- 
scripts, vol.  i.  Part  Second,  printed  for  the  Ballad  Society,  1872). 


1  The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan*s  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyaii,  p.  vii,  in  Wyatfs 
Poetical  Works,     See  also  oar  p.  502,  note. 
'  Ibid,,  p.  xi. 


Anne  Boleyji's  Fortune. 
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The  following  verses  on  her  Coronation,  by  Udall,  with  many 
others,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  were  published  in  the  first 
ed.  of  Nichols's  Queen  Elizabeths  Progresses,  1788 -1805.  Accord- 
ing to  our  usual  custom,  we  mark  the  proper  names  in  Italics. 

[Royal  MS.  18  A.  bciv.  fol.  13  verso,  and  14.] 
At  the  departing  of  the  Queenes  said  grace  was  soonguen  this  balad  folowing. 

Vdallus. 

And  wise  Paris, 


Queene  Anne  so  gent, 
of  high  descent, 
Anne  excellent. 

In  noblenes  1 
Of  ladies  all, 
you  principall 
should  win  this  ball 

of  worthynes. 

Passing  beaatie. 
And  chastitie. 
With  high  d^jee. 

And  gret  riches, 
Soo  coopled  bee 
In  vnytee. 
That  chief  ar  yee 

In  worthynes. 

When  JuppUer, 
his  Messager 
sent  doun  hither. 

He  knewe,  certes, 
that  you,  victrice, 
of  all  ladies, 
should  have  the  price 

of  worthynes. 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


made  iuge  in  this, 
Anon,  Iwys, 

Moste  high  Princesse, 
Well  vndirstood 
Your  yertues  good. 
Your  noble  blood. 

And  woorthynes. 

Your  dignitee 
When  he  gan  see. 
The  ladies  three, 

Queene  Anne  pereles. 
He  bead  geue  place 
Vnto  yo«r  grace, 
As  mete  it  was. 

In  worthynes. 

The  golden  ball 
of  price  but  small, 
haue  Venus  shall, 

the  fair  goddesse ; 
Because  it  was 
to  lowe  and  base 
ffor  your  good  grace 

And  worthynes. 


28 


32 


36 


40 


44 


48 


To  the  joyous  tone  of  the  above  ballad,  we  have  a  sad  contrast 
in  the  one  which  next  follows :  a  ballad  thus  described  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue,  ii.  585,  col.  i,  as  Art.  60: — 

"A  Ditty  setting-forth  the  Inconstancy  of  Fortune,  from  a  Fable  of  a 
Falcon  who  flew  from  the  other  Birds,  to  the  top  of  a  Motmtain  adorned  with 
a  fine  Rose-tree,  where  a  loving  Lion  chose  her  a  Nest.  .  .  By  the  Falcon 
is  meant  Queen  Anne  Boleyne.  it  being  her  Device;  by  the  Mountain,  England ; 
and  by  the  Lion,  K.  Heniy  YlII.  to  be  sure." 

The  notes  are  Mr.  Ebsworth's ;  he  having,  as  usual,  collated 
the  original  manuscripts.  The  re-expansions  of  contractions  are 
marked  in  Italics. 
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[Harleian  MS.  2252,  leaf  155  and  versoJl 

[:^nne  Bolepn'0  iTortune/] 

They  seyd  nothyn§  else,  savyn^  desyryn^  the  pepyll  to 
pray  for  thew  5  pat^r  nost^rs,  5  Aves,  &  iij®  Credw,  &  Cry 
Apofl.  Ihesus^  as  hother  before.  God  saue  tiie  kyn§.  Ame« 
— Fyriis. 

TN  A  ffresshe^  Mornyn§  Amon§  the  Flowrys, 

My  servyce  saying  at  certayne  owrys, 
Swetly  the  Byrd^s  were  syngyng^  amonge  the  shewrys, 
for  \at  loye  of  good  fortune.  4 

to  walke  alone  I  dyd  me  aplye ; 

Amon§  the  hylks  ^pat  were  so  hye, 

I  sawe  a  syghte, — A  I'  for  myne  lee, — 

\at  came  by  good  fortune.  8 

I  marrvaylyd  whate  hyt  sholde  be : 

at  laste  I  espyed  a  company, 

\at  dyd  abyde  all  ofl  a  tree 

to  seke  for  fortune.  12 


^  There  is  no  title  whatever  written  in  the  original  manuscript,  to  which  we 
here  return.  The  three  lines  concerning  the  paternosters  and  aves  are  written 
straight  across  the  page,  at  top,  but  the  ballad  itself  is  in  double  columns, 
without  any  punctuation. — ^J.W.E. 

^  We  retain  here  the  double  ff,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  it  seems  to  have  been 
simply  the  emphatic  mode  of  marking  the  siqgle  letter.  Our  ornamental 
capital  jf  has  the  small  f  embodied  in  its  cross-bar. 

'  Throughout  the  manuscript  the  scribe  has  indulged  himself  in  writing  a 
regal  "  A  "  that  resembles  an  initial-capital :  this  misleading  peculiarity  we 
need  not  imitate,  in  general ;  but  in  the  present  position  it  may  be  held  as  a 
substitute  for  *'  Hey  I"  or  "  Ah  ! " 
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There  CaiS  a  fawcoS  fayre  of  flyghte, 

And  set  hyr  downe  pri^ente  in  syghte, 

so  lyke  a  Byrde  cowlye  &  Bryghte, 

whyche  thowghte  hyt  good  fortune.  16 

All  ^at  were  abyll  to  flee  with  wynge, 

they  were  ryghte  loyfull  of  hyr  Comyn§, 

that  swetly  they  begaS  to  syn§ 

for  loye  of  good  fortune.  20 

A-no8  irom  th^re  she  ^  sett  hyr  lee, 

she  p^rceyvyd  a  mounteyne  ^pat  was  so  hye, 

she  toke  hyr  flyghte  thed^  to  flye, 

to  fynde  hyt  fortune.  24 

Alone  on  the  Toppe  \ere  growde  a  brere,     .  * 

\at  bare  well,  I  wotte,  J)®  Rose  so  clere, 

whyche  fadyd  no  tyme  of  the  yere ; 

there  fownde  she  fortune.  28 

In  the  mydd^  of  the  Busshes  dowS  dyd  she  lyghte, 

Amo«ge  the  Rosys  of  golde  so  bryghte, 

saying  J)«s :  "  plesantly  I  am  plyghte, 

in  the  prime  of  my  fortune ! "  32 

]^er  cam  a  lyofi,  full  lovinglye, 

\at  all  the  smalle  hyvdes  ^er  myght  se^, 

syngyng^  "  fayre  fawco«,  -wtW-come  to  me ! 

Here  ys  your  fortune ! "  36 


[second  column  bcs^ins. 


)>«  knot  of  love  in  hym  was  faste, 

&  so  farre  entryd  in  to  hys  bryste, 

}pat  \ere  he  chase  \h  byrde  Aneste ; 

svche  was  hyr  fortune.  40 


^  Several  erasures  occur  at  this  place,  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  as  given 
above. 


514  Anne  Boleytis  Fortune, 

She  spake  J?®"  word^s  pr-^sumatlye, 

&  sayd  :  "  ye  Byrd«,  behold  &  se^ ! 

do  nat  gruge,  for  \is  wyll  hyt  be : 

Suche  ys  my  fortune."  44 

A  Mavys  meke  mevyd  in  mynde, 

&  sayd :  "  whoo  wyll  se^ke,  shall  fynde. 

be  ware  a  myste  make  yow  not  blynd ! 

truste  not  ofl  fortune ! "  48 

At  ]?e  laste  ca;;^  a  storme,  &  sertaine  thratt, 

sharper  the;^  any  thome,  &  a  grete  fatt : 

hyt  was  ]?e«  too  late  to  crye  or  caff, 

to  helpe  good  fortune.  52 

**  I  was  a-bove ;  nowe  ai3  I  vnd^r  1 

all  byrd^s  may  m^rvayle,  &  gretly  wonder, 

so  s^one  from  love  dessendyd  ^  in  sond^r. 

o  !  whate  ys  fortune  ?  56 

"  nowe  oQ,  nowe  none ;  now  well,  now  wo^ ; 

now  here,  now  go8 ;  now  to,  now  froo ; 

thus  I  Alone  may  reporte  soo, 

as  flateryng^  fortune.  60 

"  So  derely  Bowghte,  so  fre«dly  sowghte, 

And  so  sone  made  A  quene  I 

so  sone  lowe  browghte,  haj)®  not  be^«  s^ene ; 

o  I  whate  ys  Fortune  ?  64 

"  As  slep^r  as  yse,  consumyd  as  snowe, 

lyke  vnto  dyse  ]>at  men  dothe  throwe, 

tyll  hyt  be  hys  chaunce  ]>at  he  aryse,  he  shall  not  knowe 

whate  shalbe  hys  fortune."  68 


^  Probably  the  word  intended  was  "  desseunyd/' 


Anne  Boleyris  Fortune,  515 

They  dyd  hyr  pr«ente  to  a  towwr  of  Stone, 

wher^  as  she  shold  lament  hyr  selfe  Alon, 

&  be  Qonso^ed\  for  helpe  \ere  was  none : 

suche  was  hyr  fortune !  72 

She  shayd  \at  "  I  am  zome  in  at  \is  lytell  portall, 

so  lyke  a  quene,  to  R^sseve  a  crowne  ymperiaM  ; 

but  nowe  ai3  I  come  to  R^seue  A  crowfl  in-mortall : " 

suche  ys  fortune  !  76 

"  for  myne  offence  I  aiS  full  woe ! 

&  yf  I  had  hurte  my  selfe,  &  no  moo, 

I  had  doS  well^,  &  I  had  don!  soo ; 

hyt  was  not  my  fortune^  80 

"  All  jfot  folow/tA  my  lyne, 

&  to  my  fav«r  they  did  enclyne, 

they  may  well  bail  the  tyme 

\>at  ever  they  founde  suche  fortune !  84 

"  I  had  a  lover  stedfaste  &  trewe : 

A-lase  \>at  ever  I  chaungyd  for  new ! 

I  cowde  not  reme»«byr !  full  sore  I  rew 

to  haue  ]>is  fortune !  88 

"  And  thow  I  haue  my  tyme  mys-spent, 

yet  geve  me  no  mys-Iugeme«t ! 

yf  God  be  pleasyd,  be  yow  contents ; 

deme  not '  my  fortune  1  92 

"  I  truste  to  hyi3  ]>at  by  hys  ^  fad^r  sytt^, 

I  haue  A  place  in  hevy8  made  fytte. 

I  aske  for  grace ;  stryke  me  not  yett ! 

behold  my  fortune ! "  96 


*  Scarcely  legible  :  it  may  be  **  deme  hit  my  fortune.** 
»  Mis-written  in  the  MS.  "  by  hyt  fad^  sytt^.** 


$16  Anne  Boleyris  Fortutie. 

She  hylde  vp  hyr  hond^j  ofl  hye, 

&  made  hyr  preste  &  Redy  to  dye ; 

for  dethe  aprochyd  to  hyr  so  nye, 

to  ende  hyr  fortune.  lOO 

• 
hyr  sowle  she  comendid  in  to  the  hands  of  IhesM ; 

&  where  she  had  offendyd,  sore  dyd  she  rewe, 

And  so  entendyd  all  suche  thyng^j  to  eschewe, 

as  was  hyr  fortune.  104 

Consyd^r  yow  aft,  thow  she  wylfully  dyd  offend, 

Co«syd^r  yow  also  how  she  made  hyr  ende  : 

hyt  ys  not  we  ]?^t  Cafl  hyr  Amende, 

By  lu^ggyn^  hyr  fortune.  108 

let  vs  pray  to  God,  of  hys  mercy  &  blysse, 

hyr  to  for-gyve  where  she  hathe  dofl  amys, 

Jot  he  may  be  hers,  &  she  may  be  hys, 

&  send  vs  good  fortune. — Ame;j.  112 


^ 
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CXI. 

amen  of  jretierstiam. 

'T^HE  ballad  of  Arden  of  Feversham  is  reprinted  in  Evans's  Old 
Ballads  (vol.  ii.  pp.  165-174,  ed.  1777)  "from  an  old  black- 
letter  copy,"  the  name  and  date  of  which  are  not  given.  The 
tragedy  of  the  same  name  *  was  first  printed  "  for  Edward  White, 
dwelling  at  the  lyttle  Northe  Dore  of  St.  Panic's  Church,  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Gun,"  in  1592;  the  second  and  third  edition  ap- 
pearing in  1599  and  1633,  or  (according  to  Evans)  1630.  Mr. 
Edward  Jacob  had  it  reprinted  in  1770,  "by  J.  &  J.  March  for 
Stephen  Doome,  bookseller  at  Feversham,"  and  in  the  preface 
stated  his  reasons  for  ascribing  the  play  to  Shakespeare,  printing 
fourteen  parallel  passages  between  it  and  his  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions, though  (as  Mr.  Donne  justly  observes)  "  He  generally 
selects,  however,  mere  conventional  expressions  and  phrases 
common  at  the  time  in  proof  of  his  hypothesis."  In  1759 
George  Lillo  (author  of  George  Barnwell)  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the 
same  subject,  copying  whole  lines  (and  in  one  instance  several 
lines  together)  from  the  old  play,  and  this  patchwork  produc- 
tion— far  inferior  to  the  original — had  its  prologue  and  epilogue 

*  The  full  title  of  the  play  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  James  O.  Halliwell  (now 
Halliwell-Phillipps),  F.R.S.,  in  A  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Plays^  existing 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript^  i860,  p.  22  :  "The  lamentable  and  true 
Tragedie  of  M.  Arden,  of  Feversham,  in  Kent,  who  was  most  wickedlye 
murdered  by  the  means  of  his  disloyal  and  wanton  wyfe,  who  for  the  love  she 
bare  to  one  Mosbie,  hjrred  two  desperat  ruffins,  Black-Will  and  Shagbag,  to 
kill  him.  4to.  1592  ;  4to.  1599  ;  4to.  1633  ;  and  reprinted  by  Edward  Jacob, 
8vo.  1770."  It  was  included  among  '*The  Doubtful  Plays  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,"  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Tyrrell,  and  published  by  John 
Tallis  and  Co.  (no  date,  but  about  1851).  The  ballad  "Complaint  of  Mistresse 
Arden,  of  Feversham,  in  Kent,*'  was  reprinted  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
the  Feversham  Institute^  No.  147,  for  June,  1874.  A  broadside  of  the 
ballad  (printed  about  1632,  for  Cuthbert  Wright),  being  in  the  Roxburghe 
Collection,  III.  156,  it  will  be  included  in  the  Roxburghe  Ballads  now  in  pro- 
gpress  for  the  Ballad  Society.  But  the  present  work  will  be  the  earliest  to  give 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  reprint  of  the  black-letter  ballad. — ^J.W.E. 


5i8  Arden  of  Feversham, 

written  by  Dr.  John  Hoadley,  and  was  performed  a  single  night 
at  Druiy  Lane.  It  was  printed  in  duodecimo,  London,  1762. 
The  ballads  of  The  Lamentation  of  Master  Pagers  Wife  of  Plim- 
mouthy  and  The  Lamentation  of  George  Stranguoidge^  in  the  Rox- 
burghe  Collection  {Roxhurghe  Ballads^  1871,  vol.  i.  pp.  555- 
563),  not  only  connect  as  to  subject  with  Arden  of  Feversham 
ballad  and  play,  but  also  with  The  Warning  for  Faire  Woman ^ 
printed  in  1599,  but  composed  and  produced  several  years  before 
that  date,  and  TTie  Murder  of  George  Saunders  in  1573,  which 
connects  again  with  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy^  founded  on  an  event 
in  1604.  The  Ward-Mote  book  of  Feversham  (printed  in 
Jacob's  preface  to  Arden  of  Feversham  and  his  History  of  the 
town).  Beard's  Theatre  of  God^s  judgement,  Hollinshed's  and 
Baker's  Chronicles,  hand  down  to  us  the  circumstances  on  which 
ballad  and  play  are  founded.  Hollinshed's  account — terrible  in 
its  graphic  simplicity — was  reprinted  in  Lewis's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Favresham  in  Kent,  ed. 
1727,  pp.  52-61  {Collections  from  the  Wm,  Blackbume  MS,). 
There  is  also  a  long  narrative  of  this  domestic  tragedy  in 
Stowe's  transcripts,  MS.  Harl.,  ff.  34-37.  Some  extracts  from 
the  Privy  Council  book,  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  against  the  guilty  persons,  are  given  in  J.  Gough 
Nichols'  notes  (pp.  315-16)  to  his  edition  of  The  Diary  of 
Henry  Machyn  (1550-1563),  printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in 
1848.  On  page  4  of  this  curious  volume  is  a  short  account 
of  the  execution  of  Arden's  murderers,  under  date  "  The  xiiij 
day  of  Marche"  [155 1]. 

Note, — The  Tune  of  "  Fortune  my  Foe  "  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  pp. 
207,  493.  To  the  same  tune  were  sung  the  three  ballads  by  Thomas  Ddoney  on 
the  murder  of  Page,  zvz.  i. » *Vnhappy  she  whom  fortune  hath  forlome  ;'*  ^  "The 
man  that  sighes  and  sorrowes  for  his  Sinne  ";  and  3.  "If  ever  woe  did  touch 
a  woman's  heart"  (Roxburghe  Collection,  I.  182,  183).  See  Note  on  previous 
page  493,  as  to  this  tune.  With  much  pleasure  I  execute  in  fac-simiU  a  copy 
of  the  truly  important  and  genuine  illustration  representing  the  murder  of  Ardem 
of  Feversham.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  never  been  hitherto  reproduced, 
and  that  it  is  left  to  the  present  annotator.— J.W.E. 


[Roxburghe  Collection  of  Ballads,  III.  156,  157.] 

C!)e  complaint  mh  lamentattoti  of 

^ifftrxfffft  Arden  of  Feuersham  in  Kent,  to&o,  foe 
tge  low  of  om  Mosbie,  ginti  cettaiiie  UuSatijS  anb 
ViMainta  moftt  ciwllp  to  mucber  ttv  ^u&bmtt; 
toi^  tfH  fatall  entr  of  &ec  anb  gcc  2i(i$atiat». 

To  THE  Tune  of.  Fortune  my  Foe. 


/\  Y  me,  vile  wretch !  that  euer  I  was  borne. 

Making  my  selfe  vnto  the  world  a  scome ; 
And  to  my  friends  and  kindred  all  a  shame. 
Blotting  their  blood  by  my  vnhappy  name. 

Unto  a  Gentleman  of  wealth  and  fame 
(One  Master  Arden,  he  was  call'd  by  name)' 
I  wedded  was  with  joy  and  great  content, 
Liuing  at  Feuersham  in  famous  Kent. 


520  Arden  of  Feversham, 

In  loue  we  liu'd,  and  great  tranquillity, 

Until  I  came  in  Mosbie's  company, 

Whose  sugred  tongue,  good  shape  and  louely  looke,^ 

Soone  won  my  heart,  and  Arden* s  loue  forsooke.       12 

And  Huing  thus  in  foule  adultery, 

Bred  in  my  husband  cause  of  iealousie. 

And  lest  the  world  our  actions  should  bewray. 

Wee  did  consent  to  take  his  life  away.  16 

To  London  faire  my  Husband  was  to  ride, 

But  ere  he  went  I  poyson  did  prouide, 

Got  of  a  Painter,  which  I  promised 

That  Mosbie's  sister  Susan  he  should  wed.  20 

Into  his  Broth  I  then  did  put  the  same. 

He  lik'd  it  not  when  to  the  board  it  came, 

Saying,  "  There's  something  in  it  is  not  sound," 

At  which  inrag'd,  I  flung  it  on  the  ground.  24 

Yet  ere  he  went,  his  man  I  did  coniure. 

Ere  they  came  home,  to  make  his  Master  sure, 

And  murder  him,  and  for  his  faith  and  paine, 

Susan,  and  store  of  gold,  that  he  should  gaine.         28 

Yet  I  misdoubting  MichaeVs  constancy. 
Knowing  a  Neighbour  that  was  dwelling  by, 
Which  to  my  husband  bore  no  great  good  will, 
Sought  to  incense  him  his  deare  blood  to  spill.  32 

His  name  was  Greene;  "O  Master  Greene  (quoth  I), 

My  husband  to  you  hath  done  iniury, 

For  which  I  sorry  am  with  all  my  heart. 

And  how  he  wrongeth  me  I  will  impart.  36 


^  Hollinshed  ciescribes  Mosbye  as  **a  Taylor  by  occupation,  a  black  swart 
man,  servaunte  io  the  Lorde  North"  while  on  the  other  hand  Arden  is  repre- 
sented as  "a  mann«  of  talle  and  comelye  personage  ; "  and  his  wife  as  " yong, 
tall,  and  well  favoured  of  shape  and  countenance." 


Arden  of  Fever  sham,  521 

"  He  keeps  abroad  most  wicked  company, 
With  whores,  and  queanes,  and  bad  society : 
When  he  comes  home,  he  beats  me  sides  and  head, 
That  I  doe  wish  that  one  of  vs  were  dead.  40 

"  And  now  to  London  he  is  rid  to  roare, 

I  would  that  I  might  neuer  see  him  more." 

Greene^  then  incenst,  did  vow  to  be  my  friend, 

And  of  his  life  he  soone  would  make  an  end.  44 

"  O  Master  Greene^'  said  I,  "  the  danger's  great, 

You  must  be  circumspect  to  doe  this  feat 

To  act  the  deede  your  selfe  there  is  no  need, 

But  hire  some  viliaines,  they  will  doe  the  deed.         48 

*'Ten  pounds  Tie  give  them  to  attempt  this  thing. 
And  twenty  more  when  certaine  newes  they  bring 
That  he  is  dead ;  besides  Fie  be  your  friend, 
In  honest  courtesie,  till  life  doth  end."  52 

Greene  vow'd  to  doe  it,  then  away  he  went, 

And  met  two  Viliaines,  that  did  vse  in  Kent 

To  rob  and  murder  vpon  Shootei^ s-hill  \ 

The  one  calFd  Shakebag^  t'  other  nam'd  Black  Will.  56 

Two  such  like  Viliaines  Hell  did  neuer  hatch, 
For  twenty  Angels  they  made  vp  the  match, 
And  forty  more  when  they  had  done  the  deed, 
Which  made  them  sweare,  they'd  do  it  with  al  speed.  60 

Then  vp  to  London  presently  they  hye, 

Where  Master  Arden  in  PauPs  Church  they  spy. 

And  waiting  for  his  comming  forth  that  night. 

By  a  strange  chance,  of  him  they  then  lost  sight.      64 

For  where  these  viliaines  stood,  and  made  their  stop, 
A  Trentice  he  was  shutting  vp  his  shop : 
The  window  falling,  light  on  Blaeke-  Will's  head, 
And  broke  it  soundly,  that  apace  it  bled.  68 

VOL.  ir.  2  M 


522  Arden  of  Feversham, 

Where  straight  he  made  a  brabble  and  a  coyle, 

And  my  sweet  Arden  he  past  by  the  while ; 

They  missing  him,  another  plot  did  lay, 

And  meeting  Michael^  thus  to  him  they  say :  72 

"Thou  know'st  that  we  must  packe  thy  Master  hence, 

Therefore  consent  and  further  our  pretence ; 

At  night,  when  as  your  Master  goes  to  bed. 

Leave  ope  the  doores,  he  shall  be  murthered."  jC> 

And  so  he  did,  yet  Arden  could  not  sleepe. 
Strange  dreames  and  visions  in  his  senses  creepe. 
He  dreamt  the  doores  were  ope,  and  Villaines  came 
To  murder  him,  and  't  was  the  very  same.  80 

W^t  Seconti  i^art 

To  THE  SAME  TUNE. 

T-JE  rose  and  shut  the  doore,  his  man  he  blames. 

Which  cunningly  he  strait  this  answer  frames, 
"  I  was  so  slepy  that  I  did  forget 
To  locke  the  doores,  I  pray  you  pardon  it."  84 

Next  day  these  Ruffians  met  this  man  againe, 
Who  the  whole  story  to  them  did  explaine : 
"  My  master  will  in  towne  no  longer  stay, 
To-morrow  you  may  meete  him  on  the  way."  88 

Next  day,  his  businesse  being  finished, 

He  did  take  horse,  and  homeward  then  he  rid ; 

And  as  he  rid,  it  was  his  hap  as  then 

To  ouertake  Lord  Cheiney  and  his  men.  92 

With  salutations  they  each  other  greet. 

"  I  am  full  glad  your  Honour  for  to  meet," 

Arden  did  say;  then  did  the  Lord  reply, 

"  Sir,  I  am  glad  of  your  good  company.  96 


k 


Arden  of  Fever  sham,  523 

"  And  being  that  we  homeward  are  to  ride, 

I  haue  a  suite  that  must  not  be  denide, 

That  at  my  house  you'le  sup  and  lodge  also, 

To  Feuersham  this  night  you  must  not  goe,"  100 

Then  Arden  answered  with  this  courteous  speech, 

"  Your  Honour's  pardon  now  I  doe  beseech, 

I  made  a  vowe,  if  God  did  giue  me  life, 

To  sup  and  lodge  with  Alice^  my  louing  wife."         104 

"  Well,"  said  my  Lord,  "  your  oath  hath  got  the  day ; 

To-morrow  come  and  dine  with  me,  I  pray." 

"  rie  wait  upon  your  Honour  then,"  (said  he) 

And  safe  he  went  amongst  this  company.  108 

On  Raymon  Downed  as  they  did  passe  this  way, 
Black-  Will  and  Shakebag  they  in  ambush  lay. 
But  durst  not  touch  him,  'cause  of  the  great  traine 
That  my  Lord  had  :  thus  were  they  crost  againe.    1 1 2 

With  horrid  oathes  the  Ruffians  'gan  to  sweare, 
They  stampe  and  curst,  and  tore  their  locks  of  haire, 
Saying,  "  some  Angell  surely  him  did  keepe," 
Yet  vow'd  to  murther  him  ere  they  did  sleepe.         1 16 

Now  all  this  while  my  husband  was  awaye, 

Mosby  and  I  did  reuell  night  and  day ; 

And  Susan,  which  my  waiting  maiden  was, 

My  Loue's  owne  sister,  knew  how  all  did  passe.       120 

But  when  I  saw  my  Arden  was  not  dead, 

I  welcomed  him,  but  with  a  heauy  head ; 

To  bed  he  went,  but  slept  secure  from  harmes. 

But  I  did  wish  my  Mosby  in  my  armes.  1 24 

Yet  ere  he  slept,  he  told  me  he  must  goe 

To  dinner  to  my  Lord's,  hee'd  haue  it  so  ; 

And  that  same  night  Blacke-  Will  did  send  me  word. 

What  lucke  bad  fortune  did  to  them  afford.  128 


^  Rainham. 
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I  sent  him  word,  that  he  next  day  would  dine 

At  the  Lord  Cheini^s^  and  would  rise  betime, 

And  on  the  way  their  purpose  might  fulfill, 

"  Well  rie  reward  you,  when  that  you  him  kill."      1 32 

Next  morne  betimes,  before  the  breake  of  day, 
To  take  him  napping  then  they  tooke  their  way ; 
But  such  a  mist  and  fog  there  did  arise. 
They  could  not  see,  although  they  had  foure  eyes.  1 36 

Thus  Arden  scap'd  these  villaines  where  they  lay. 
And  yet  they  heard  his  horse  goe  by  that  way  : 
"  I  thinke  (said  Will)  some  Spirit  is  his  friend. 
Come  life  or  death,  I  vow  to  see  his  end."  140 

Then  to  my  house  they  strait  did  take  their  way, 

Telling  me  how  they  missed  of  their  prey ; 

Then  presently  we  did  together  'gree, 

At  night  at  home  that  he  should  murdered  be.         144 

Mosby  and  I,  and  all,  our  plot  thus  lay, 
That  he  at  Tables  should  with  Arden  play, 
Black-Will  and  Shakebagih&y  themselves  should  hide, 
Until  that  Mosby  he  a  watch-word  cride.  148 

The  word  was  this,  whereon  we  did  agree, 

"  Now  (Master  Arden)  I  haue  taken  ye'* 

Woe  to  that  word,  and  woe  vnto  vs  all, 

Which  bred  confusion  and  our  sudden  fall !  152 

When  he  came  home,  most  welcome  him  I  made, 

And,  ludas  like,  I  kist  whom  I  betraide ; 

Mosby  and  he  together  went  to  play. 

For  I  on  purpose  did  the  tables  lay.  1 56 

And  as  they  plaid,  the  word  was  straightway  spoke, 
Blacke-  Will  and  SKakebag  out  the  corner  broke. 
And  with  a  Towell  backwards  pul'd  him  downe ; 
Which  made  me  think  they  now  my  loyes  did  crowne. 
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With  swords  and  knives  they  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart, 

Mosby  and  I  did  likewise  act  our  part, 

And  then  his  body  straight  we  did  convey, 

Behind  the  Abbey  in  the  field  he  lay.  164 

And  then  by  Justice  we  were  straight  condemned, 

Each  of  vs  came  vnto  a  shamelesse  end, 

For  God  our  secret  dealings  soone  did  spy, 

And  brought  to  light  our  shamefull  villany^  168 


Thus  haue  you  heard  of  Arderis  tragedy, 

It  rests  to  show  you  how  the  rest  did  die ; 

His  wife  at  Canterbury  she  was  burnt, 

And  all  her  flesh  and  bones  to  ashes  turn'd.  172 

Mosby  and  his  fair  Sister,  they  were  brought 

To  London  for  the  trespasse  they  had  wrought ; 

In  Smithfield  on  a  gibbet  they  did  die, 

A  iust  reward  for  all  their  villanie.  1 76 

Michael  and  BradsJiaw^  which  a  Goldsmith  was, 
That  knew  of  letters  which  from  them  did  passe, 
At  Feuersltam  were  hanged  both  in  chaines, 
And  well  rewarded  for  their  faithfull  paines.  180 

The  painter  fled,  none  knowes  how  he  did  speed ; 
Sliakebag  in  Southwarke  he  to  death  did  bleed, 
For  as  he  thought  to  'scape  and  run  away. 
He  suddenly  was  murdered  in  a  fray.  184 

In  Kenty  at  Osbridge,  Greene  did  suffer  death,  lu.  osprin^e. 
Hang*d  on  a  gibbet  he  did  lose  his  breath : 
Blacke-  Will  at  Flushing  on  a  stage  did  burne, 
Thus  each  one  came  vnto  his  end  by  turne.  188 

1  The  reader  will  observe  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third  person 
after  line  168  of  the  preceding  ballad.  The  same  peculiarity  is  found  in  George 
BarfTwelt  where  Ritson  considered  it  "an  evident  impropriety";  it  also  occurs 
in  The  Murder  of  the  Master^  in  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads^  the  translator 
supposing  **  thb  singularity  to  have  had  a  musical  origin." 
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And  thus  my  story  I  conclude  and  end, 

Praying  the  Lord  that  He  His  grace  will  send 

Upon  vs  all,  and  keepe  vs  all  from  ill. 

Amen,  say  all,  ift  be  Thy  blessed  will.  1 92 

Printed  at  London,  for  C[uifiberl]  W\rigkt,  between 

1613  and  1633]. 

Finis. 

As  we  are  about  to  enter  on  a  group  of  ballads  concerning 
"the  Good  Queen  Bess,"  we  here  give  one  of  the  numerous 
old  woodcut  portraits  of  her,  which  continued  popular  as  illus- 
trating the  rude  broadsides  until  far  on  in  the  Stuart  reigns, 
even  after  the  Great  Rebellion. 
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Clie  Ciueenrs  mmm  of  t^e  Campe  at  Cilburte. 

P*XCEPTING  the  Stuart  reigns,  there  is  probably  no  period 
of  English  history  which  is  more  difficult  to  approach  with 
a  dispassionate  eye  than  the  time  when  England  was  swayed  by 
"  Good  Queen  Bess."  Sympathizers  with  Rome  will  show  her 
as  little  favour  as  they  did  in  her  own  day;  Nonconformists  can- 
not quite  forget  the  iron-handed  way  in  which  her  Majesty 
treated  those  of  her  subjects  who  differed  with  her  opinions  on 
rites  and  ceremonies;  but  on  the  whole  Englishmen  may  justly 
glory  in  those 

days  overfilled  with  thought  and  deed !    O  days  of  high  emprize, 
That,  from  our  Lion-Queeh*s  great  reign,  flash  on  our  dazzled  eyes. 

The  popular  sentiments  regarding  her  are  expressed  with  much 
rough  vigour  in  a  ballad  Vjfion  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Ashmolean  MS.  36,  37,  fol.  296  verso\  printed  in  the  Ballad- 
Society's  Ballads  relating  chiefly  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1873  (pp.  98-99),  where  the  writer  relates  proudly  how 

She  rurd  this  Nation  by  her  selfe, 

&  was  beholden  to  no  man  ; 
O  shee  bore  the  Sway,  &  of  all  af&ires^ 

&  yet  shee  was  but  a  wornoB. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  in  extenso  the  following  verses  on  her 
prowess : 

She  never  did  anie  wicked  act. 

To  make  her  Conscience  pricke  her ; 
Nor  ever  would  submitt  to  him 

That  call'd  himselfe  Ckrisfs  Vicar  j 
But  rather  chose  couragiously 

To  fight  vnder  his  Banner, 
'Gainst  Turke  and  Pope  &  King  of  S/aine, 

And  all  that  durst  withstan  her. 
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In  Eighty  Eight  how  shee  did  fight 

Is  knowne  to  all  and  some. 
When  the  Spaniard  came,  her  courage  to  tame, 

But  had  better  haue  stayd  at  home  : 
They  came  with  Ships,  fiird  full  of  Whipps, 

To  haue  lasht  her  Princely  Hide  ; 
But  she  had  a  Drake  made  them  all  cry  Quake, 

&  bang'd  them  back  and  side. 

A  wiser  Queene  never  was  to  be  seen. 

For  a  woman,  or  yet  a  stouter ; 
For  if  anie  thing  vext  her,  With  that  W*  came  next  her, 

O,  How  shee  would  lay  about  her  I 
And  her  Scholarship  I  may  not  let  slip, 

For  there  she  did  so  excell, 
That  amongst^  the  Rout,  without  all  doubt. 

Queen  Besse  shee  bore  the  bell. 

The  glories  of  Tilbury  Camp  were  a  favourite  theme  with 
ballad-writers,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  considering  the 
patriotic  feeling  displayed  by  the  half-trained  and  hastily- 
gathered  troops  assembled  there.     In  Stew's  words : 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the  soldiers  as  they  marched  towards 
Tilbury,  their  cheerful  countenances,  courageous  words  and  gestures,  dancing 
and  leaping  wheresoever  they  came  ;  and  in  the  camp  their  utmost  felicity  was 
hope  of  fight  with  the  enemy,  where  oftimes  divers  rumours  rose  of  their 
foes*  approach,  and  that  present  battles  would  be  given  them ;  then  were  they 
joyful  of  such  news,  as  if  lusty  giants  were  to  run  a  race. — (Quoted  in  Mr. 
Sparvel-Bayly*s  IHsiarical  Notes  of  Dartford  and  its  Neighbourhood^  p.  l6i). 

A  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  from  Gravesend,  26th  July,  1588,  and  printed  in 
Cruden's  History  of  Gravesend  (p.  241),  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  raw  levies  endured  unexpected  hardships : 

Mr.  Sec^:  The  4000  men  of  Essex  ar  all  com  together,  and  loged  here 
together  at  West  Tylberry,  uppon  a  very  good  ground  for  aptness  for  ^  defence 
of  this  coast.  They  be  as  forward  men  and  all  wylling  to  mete  w'  the  enemye 
as  ever  I  saw ;  some  want  their  Cap**  shewyed  in  them  selves,  y'  being  suddenly 
removed  to  this  place,  brought  not  so  much  as  one  meales  provision  of  vytelles 
w*  them,  so  y^  at  their  arryvall  here,  there  was  not  a  barrell  of  here,  nor  lofe 
of  bredd  for  them ;  enough,  after  xx  myles  march,  to  h^ve  bene  dyscouraged 
and  to  have  mutyned :  but  all  w*  one  voyce,  finding  yt  to  be  y«  spedynes  of 
their  comyng,  sayd  they  wold  abyde  more  hunger  than  this  to  serve  Her 
Ma"  &  the  countrey. 

The  Queen  on  her  arrival  at  Tilbury,  on  August  8th,  1588, 
was  escorted  from  the  Fort  to  the  Camp  by  one  thousand  horse 
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and  two  thousand  foot;  and  five  hundred  horsemen  preceded 
the  coach  in  which  she  rode,  which  is  described  as  ornamented 
with  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies.  The  following  morning 
at  daybreak  she  reviewed  her  troops,  and,  dining  at  noon, 
quitted  the  Camp  shortly  afterwards,  and  returned  to  St.  James's. 
Cruden  declares  that  Elizabeth's  celebrated  speech  at  Tilbury  is 
only  a  revised  form  of  a  message  she  gave  the  Sergeant-Major 
on  leaving  the  Camp,  to  be  delivered  to  the  soldiers.  We  in- 
finitely prefer  to  consider  her  addressing  the  troops,  as  in  the 
ballad. 

Upon  the  Dram-head  sitting. 
As  it  was  well  befitting, 
For  such  a  Royal  Princess  thus  to  speak. 

or  as  Dr.  Bennett  describes  her  in  his  continuation  of  Macaulay's 
Armada  ^ 

And  proudly  blow  ye  trumpets,  our  triumph  shrilly  blow. 
As  in  her  pillared  chariot,  our  Lion-Queen  shall  go ; 
Not  hers  a  spirit,  faint  with  fear,  at  martial  blare  to  start ; 
More  than  a  king's  great  courage  beats  in  her  unquailing  heart ; 
She  rides  as  through  the  shouting  ranks  of  Tilbury  she  past 
With  words  that  stirred  her  soldiers'  bloods  as  with  a  tmmpet  blast, 
When,  grasping  fierce  her  truncheon,  with  bold,  unfearing  eye. 
She  told  her  people  that  for  God  and  them  she*d  dare  to  die. 
That  she  spite  of  her  woman's  heart,  their  general,  were  there  need. 
To  victory  'gainst  the  vaunting  foe  their  conquering  ranks  would  lead. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  two  following  ballads  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Ebsworth,  who  says  of  them,  "Although  Tilbury  Fort 
is  in  Essex,  it  is  so  closely  fronting  Kent  that  these  two  ballads 
may  be  suitable  for  the  Kentish  Garland.  The  spirit  was  of  Kent. 
*  Gravesend,'  at  any  rate,  is  mentioned  in  Delone/s  fifth  verse, 
and  Elizabeth  had  been  born  in  the  Greenwich  palace :  justify- 
ing the  inclusion  in  K.  G.  I  give  A  joyful  Song  of  the  deserved 
Praises  of  good  Queen  Elizabeth  from  a  more  trustworthy  and  earlier 
copy  than  T.  H.  Evans's  Old  Ballads  (vol.  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  1777). 
Evans,  as  usual,  omits  mention  of  the  tune,  and  the  publisher 
or  printer.  Probably  he  copied  from  this  very  version,  which  is 
in  vol.  iii.  pp.  99-106  of  J.  Roberts's  Collection  of  Old  Ballads ^ 
1725.  It  has  five  pages  of  prose  introduction,  probably  written 
by  Ambrose  Phillips,  the  Namhy-Pamhy  of  Alexander  Pope.  He 
writes,  'This  Song  was  written  during  the  Reign  of  King 
James  I.' " 
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[British  Museum  Collection,  Unique.] 

Cl)e  £ltteene'&  tii^tttng  of  t|)e  Campe 

To  THE  Tune  of,  Wilson's  Wilde. 

[This  tune  is  sometimes  called  "Wilson's  Tune."    To  it  Thomas  Deloney 
wrote  another  of  his  ballads,  two  years  earlier,  "  The  Lamentation  of  Beckles," 
as  <*  With  Sobbing  Sighes,"  etc.  1586.    The  Music  is  said  to  be  preserved  in 
William  Ballet's  Lute-Book  MS.,  in  Trinity  Coll^:e,  Dublin.— J.  W.E.] 

VAT'Ithin  the  yeare  of  Christ  our  Lord 

a  thousand  and  fiue  hundreth  full, 
And  eightie  eight,  by  just  record, 

the  which  no  man  may  disanull ; 
And  in  the  thirtieth  yeare  remaining  5 

of  good  Queene  Elizabeths  raigning, 
A  mightie  power  there  was  prepared 

by  Philips  then  the  King  of  Spaine^ 
Against  the  maiden  Queene  of  England^ 

which  in  peace  before  did  raigne.  10 

Her  Ryall  ships  to  sea  she  sent, 

to  garde  the  coast  on  euerie  side : 
And  seeing  how  her  foes  were  bent, 

her  realme  full  well  she  did  prouide. 
With  many  thousands,  so  prepared  :  1 5 

as  like  was  neuer  erst  declared. 
Of  horsemen  and  of  footemen  plentie, 

whose  good  harts  full  well  is  scene, 
In  the  safegarde  of  their  countrie, 

and  the  service  of  our  Queene.  20 
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In  Essex  faire,  that  fertill  soile, 

upon  the  hill  of  Tilsburie^ 
To  give  our  Spanish  foes  the  foile, 

in  gallant  campe  they  now  do  lye  ; 
Where  good  orders  is  ordained,  25 

and  true  justice  eke  maintained, 
For  the  punishment  of  persons 

that  are  leude  or  badly  bent : 
To  see  a  sight  so  straunge  in  England^ 

'twas  our  gracious  Queene's  intent.  30 

And  on  the  eight  oi August  she 

from  faire  Saint  James  tooke  her  way, 
With  many  Lords  of  high  degree, 

in  princely  robes  and  rich  aray : 
And  to  bardge  vpon  the  water,  35 

being  King  Henrye's  royall  daughter. 
She  did  goe  with  trumpets  sounding, 

and  with  dubbing  drums  apace  : 
Along  the  T/tames,  that  famous  riuer, 

for  to  view  the  campe  a  space.  40 

When  she  as  farre  as  Grauesend  came, 

right  ouer  against  that  prettie  towne  : 
Her  royall  grace,  with  all  her  traine, 

Was  landed  there  with  great  renowne. 
The  Lordes  and  Captaines  of  her  forces,  45 

mounted  on  their  gallant  horses, 
Readie  stood  to  entertaine  her, 

like  martiall  men  of  courage  bold  : 
"  Welcome  to  the  campe,  dread  soueraigne," 

thus  they  said,  both  young  and  old.  50 

The  Bulworkes  strong  that  stood  thereby, 

well  garded  with  sufficient  men ; 
Then  flags  were  sprcd  couragiously, 

their  cannons  were  discharged  then. 
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Ech  Gunner  did  declare  his  cunning,  55 

for  ioy  conceiued  of  her  coming. 
All  the  way  her  Grace  was  riding, 

on  each  side  stood  armed  men  : 
With  Muskets,  Pikes,  and  good  Caleeuers, 

for  her  Grace's  safegarde  then.  60 

The  Lord  generall  of  the  field 
had  there  his  bloudie  auncient  borne ; 

The  Lord  Marshall's  coulors  eke 
•was  carried  there  all  rent  and  torne, 

The  which  with  bullets  was  so  burned,  65 

when  in  Flaunders  he  sojourned. 
Thus  in  warlike  wise  they  martched, 
even  as  soft  as  foote  could  fall : 

Because  her  Grace  was  fully  minded 
perfectly  to  view  them  all.  70 

Her  faithfuU  souldiers,  great  and  small, 

as  each  one  stood  within  his  place. 
Upon  their  knees  began  to  fall, 

desiring  God  to  save  her  Grace. 
For  joy  whereof  her  ^yt.^  was  filled,  75 

that  the  water  downe  distilled. 
"  Lord  blesse  you  all,  my  friendes,"  she  said, 

"  but  doe  not  kneele  so  much  to  me :  " 
Then  sent  she  warning  to  the  rest, 

they  should  not  let  such  reuerence  be.  80 

Then  casting  up  her  Princely  eyes, 

vnto  the  hill  with  perfect  sight : 
The  ground  all  couered  she  espyes, 

with  feet  of  armed  souldiers  bright. 
Whereat  her  royall  hart  so  leaped,  85 

on  her  feet  vpright  she  stepped, 
Tossing  up  her  plume  of  feathers,^ 

to  them  all  as  she  did  stand  : 
Chearefully  her  body  bending, 

waving  of  her  royall  hand.  90 
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Thus  through  the  campe  she  passed  quite, 

in  manner  as  I  haue  declared  : 
At  maister  Riches  for  that  night 

her  grace's  lodging  was  preparde. 
The  morrow  after  her  abiding,  95 

on  a  princely  paulfrey  riding. 
To  the  campe  she  cam  to  dinner, 

with  her  Lordes  and  Ladies  all : 
The  Lord  generall  went  to  meete  her, 

with  his  Guarde  of  yeomen  tall.  100 

t 

The  Sargeant  trumpet  with  his  mace, 

and  nyne  with  trumpets  after  him, 
Bare  headed  went  before  her  grace, 

in  coates  of  scarlet  colour  trim. 
The  king  of*  Heralds,  tall  and  comely,  105 

was  the  next  in  order  duely. 
With  the  famous  Armes  of  England^ 

wrought  with  rich  imbroidered  gold. 
On  finest  veluet,  blue  and  crimson, 

that  for  siluer  can  be  sold.  1 10 

With  Maces  of  cleane  beaten  gold, 

the  Queene's  two  Sargeants  then  did  ride. 
Most  comely  men  for  to  behold, 

in  veluet  coates  and  chaines  beside. 
The  Lord  generall  then  came  riding,  1 1 5 

and  Lord  marshall  hard  beside  him. 
Richly  were  they  both  atired, 

in  princelie  garments  of  great  price : 
Bearing  still  their  hats  and  fethers, 

in  their  handes,  in  comely  wise.  120 

Then  came  the  Queene  on  pranceing  steede, 

atired  like  an  Angell  bright : 
And  eight  brave  footemen  at  her  feete, 

whose  Jerkins  were  most  rich  in  sight. 
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Her  Ladies  likewise,  of  great  honor,  125 

most  sumpteously  did  waite  upon  her, 
With  pearles  and  diamonds  braue  adorned, 

and  in  costly  cales  of  gold : 
Her  Guarde  in  scarlet  then  rid  after, 

with  bowes  and  arrowes  stout  and  bold.        1 30 

The  valiant  Captaines  of  the  field, 

meane  space,  them  selues  in  order  set : 
And  each  of  them  with  speare  and  sheeldc, 

to  joyne  in  battaile  did  not  let. 
With  such  a  warlike  skill  extended,  135 

as  the  same  was  much  commended. 
Such  a  battaile  pitcht  in  England^ 

many  a  day  hath  not  beene  seene : 
Thus  they  stood  in  order  waiting 

for  the  presence  of  our  Queene.  140 

At  length  her  Grace  most  royally 

receiued  was,  and  brought  againe : 
Where  she  might  see  most  loyally 

this  noble  hoast  and  warlike  traine, 
How  they  cam  martching  all  together,  145 

like  a  wood  in  winter's  weather. 
With  the  strokes  of  drummers  sounding, 

and  with  trampling  horses  than : 
The  earth  and  aire  did  sound  like  thunder, 

to  the  eares  of  euerie  man.  1 50 

The  warlike  Armie  then  stood  still, 

and  drummers  left  their  dubbing  sound  ; 
Because  it  was  our  Prince's  will 

to  ride  about  the  Armie  round. 
Her  Ladies  she  did  leave  behind  her,  155 

and  her  Guarde  which  still  did  minde  her. 
The  Lord  generall  and  Lord  marshall 

did  conduct  her  to  each  place : 
The  pikes,  the  colours,  and  the  lances, 

at  her  approch  fell  downe  apace.  160 
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And  then  bespake  our  noble  Queene  : 

"  My  loving  friends  and  countriemcn, 
I  hope  this  day  the  worst  is  seene, 

that  in  our  wars  ye  shall  sustaine. 
But  if  our  enimies  doe  assaile  you,  165 

never  let  your  stomackes  faile  you  ; 
For,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  troupe, 

we  ourselves  will  be  in  place : 
To  be  your  ioy,  your  guide,  and  comfort, 

euen  before  our  enimies'  face."  170 

This  done,  the  souldiers  all  at  once 

a  mightie  shout  or  crye  did  give : 
Which  forced  from  the  Assure  skyes 

an  Ecco  loud  from  thence  to  drive. 
Which  fird  her  grace  with  ioy  and  pleasure,     175 
and  riding  then  from  them  by  leasure, 
With  trumpets'  sound  most  loyally, 

along  the  Court  of  guarde  she  went : 
Who  did  conduct  her  Majestic 

unto  the  Lord  chiefe  generall's  tent.  180 

Where  she  was  feasted  royally, 

with  dainties  of  most  costly  price ; 
And  when  that  night  aproched  nye, 

her  Majestic,  with  sage  advice. 
In  gracious  manner  then  returned,  185 

from  the  Camp  where  she  soiourned. 
And  when  that  she  was  safelie  set, 

within  her  Barge,  and  past  away : 
Her  farewell  than  the  trumpets  sounded, 

and  the  cannons  fast  did  play.  190 

C[8omag]  SD[elDmp]. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  I ohn  Wolf e  for  Edward  White,  1588. 

[Surrounded  by  a  flower-ornament,  with  woodcut  of  an  armed  warrior  at  top  ; 

two  ships  and  dolphins  below.] 
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[J.  Roberts's  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1735,  iil  103.] 

:a  jopful  g)ong  of  tl)e  UegertjeU 

pratsiest  of  gooti  ^\xm  Elizabeth,  j^to  pnntrlp 
0&e  begafieti  gersielf  at  Tilbury  Camp  in  Essex, 
in  Q^ig&tp^eiggt,  tognt  tj^e  Spaniards  tgttatemti 
tge  Bfndasiton  of  tgiss  i&ingtenu 

To  THE  Tune  of  King  Henry's  going  to  Bulloign. 

T  Sing  a  noble  Princess, 

England's  late  commanding  Mistress, 

King  Henrys  Daughter,  fair  Elizabeth  : 
She  was  such  a  Maiden  Queen, 
As  the  like  ne'er  was  seen. 

Of  any  Woman-kind  vpon  the  Earth.  6 

Her  Name  in  golden  Numbers 
May  written  be  with  Wonders, 

That  liv'd  beloved  Four  and  forty  Years  ; 
And  had  the  Gifts  of  Nature  all, 
That  to  a  Princess  might  befall. 

As  by  her  noble  Vertues  well  appears.  1 2 

With  Majesty  admir'd, 
Her  Subjects  she  required, 

That  Love  for  Love  might  equally  be  shown ; 
Preferring  more  a  publick  Peace, 
Than  any  private  Man's  Increase, 

That  quietly  we  still  may  keep  our  own.  1 8 
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When  Embassies  did  come 
From  any  Prince  in  Christendom^ 

Her  Entertainment  was  so  Princely  sweet ; 
She  likewise  knew  what  did  belong 
To  every  Language,  Speech  and  Tongue, 

Where  Grace  and  Vertue  did  together  meet      24 

No  Princess  more  could  measure, 
Her  well  beseeming  Pleasure, 

In  open  Court  among  her  Ladies  fair : 
For  Musick,  and  for  portly  Gate, 
The  World  afforded  not  her  Mate : 

So  excellent  her  Carriage  was  and  rare :  30 

Kingly  States  oppressed, 
And  such  as  were  distressed, 

With  Means  and  Money  daily  she  reliev'd. 
As  Law  of  Nations  did  her  bind. 
To  Strangers  she  was  ever  kind ; 

And  such  as  with  Calamities  were  griev*d.  36 

And  when  into  this  Kingdom 
Bloody  Wars  did  threatning  come. 

Her  Highness  would  be  ready  with  Good  Will ; 
As  it  in  Eighty-eight  was  seen  : 
When  as  this  thrice  renowned  Queen, 

Gave  noble  Courage  to  her  Soldiers  still.  42 

This  more  than  worthy  Woman, 
Like  to  a  noble  Amazon^ 

In  Silver-plated  Armour  bravely  went 
Unto  her  Camp  at  Tilbury^ 
With  many  Knights  of  Chivalry, 

Couragiously  her  Army  to  content.  48 

But  being  there  arrived, 
With  noble  heart  she  strived 

To  give  them  all  what  they  desir*d  to  have  : 

VOL.   II.  2    N 
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A  lovely  Grace  and  Countenance, 
Smiling  with  Perseverance, 
To  whom  so  sweet  a  Countenance  she  gave.       54 

Upon  the  Drum-head  sitting, 
As  it  was  well  befitting. 

For  such  a  Royal  Princess  thus  to  speak  : 
"A  Soldier  I  will  live  and  die, 
Fear  shall  never  make  me  fly. 

Nor  any  Danger  leave  to  undertake."  60 

With  that,  amidst  the  Battel, 
The  Musketeers  did  rattle, 

A  Peal  of  Powder  flaming  all  in  Fire ; 
The  Cannons  they  did  loudly  play, 
To  please  her  Majesty  that  Day, 

Which  she  in  Heart  did  lovingly  desire.  66 

Her  Highness  thus  delighted. 
She  royally  requited 

The  noble  Captains  and  the  Soldiers  all : 
For  Golden  Angels  flew  amain 
Round  about  the  warlike  Train, 

Each  one  rewarded  was  both  great  and  small.    72 

With  that  in  noble  Manner, 

To  EnglancTs  Fame  and  Honour, 

The  thund'ring  Shot  began  to  play  again ; 
And  for  this  Royal  Princess'  sake. 
Rattling  made  the  Ground  to  shake, 

In  spite  of  all  their  Enemies  of  Spain,  78 

The  more  to  be  commended. 
She  graciously  befriended 

Full  many  a  worthy  Gentleman  that  Day, 
By  Knighting  them  in  noble  sort, 
As  it  had  been  in  England^ s  Court : 

Such  gallant  Graces  had  she  every  way.  84 
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So  freely,  kind  and  loving. 
She  was  by  her  approving, 

To  Rich  and  Poor  that  came  unto  her  Grace ; 
Not  any  one  but  found  her  still 
A  Friend  to  Good,  a  Foe  to  111, 

And  every  Vertue  sweetly  would  embrace.  90 

But  now  in  Heaven's  high  Palace 
She  lives  in  Joy  and  Solace, 

Committing  all  her  Charge  unto  the  King: 
Of  whose  admired  Majesty, 
Ruling  us  so  quietly. 

Rejoicingly  we  Subjects  all  do  sing.  96 

[Thus  it  wai  writlen  eridenlljf  after  1602.  Deloney's  'niburj  ballad  had  been 
conteiDporarr  with  the  Armada  defence,  isSS,  ai  certified  by  both  exlenial 
and  internal  evidence. — J.W.E.] 
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Life  and  Deatf)  of  Ciueen  Cli^abetl)* 

QOOD  QUEEN  BESS  1  In  these  degenerate  times,  when  only 
few  pay  homage  to  thy  noble  and  unmatched  character, 
the  heart  is  warmed  to  visit  a  district  like  Cranbrook,  where  we 
have  heard  that  thou  art  considered  the  beginning,  continuation, 
and  end  of  English  history;  there  is  no  place  there  which 
tradition  leaves  ungraced  by  thy  foot-prints,  and  no  noble  deed 
in  which  thou  hast  not  shared.  The  Pride,  the  Flower  of  Kent, — 
blistered  be  the  tongue  that  would  not  wag  in  thy  praise,  and 
where  we  are  speechless  in  admiration  of  the  exploits  recorded 
in  the  following  ballad,  let  one  who  suffered  hard  measure  at 
thy  regal  hands  by  long  imprisonment  and  threatened  torture 
state  his  estimate  of  thy  character  1 — 

Now,  if  ever  any  persone  had  eyther  the  gift  or  the  stile  to  winne  the  hearts 
of  people,  it  was  this  Queene  ;  and  if  ever  shee  did  expresse  the  same,  it  was 
at  that  present,  [her  entry  as  Queen  into  London,]  in  coupling  mildnesse  with 
majesty  as  shee  did,  and  in  stately  stouping  to  the  meanest  sort.  All  her 
facultyes  were  in  motione,  and  every  motione  seemed  a  well-gnided  actione ; 
her  eye  was  set  upon  one,  her  eare  listened  to  another,  her  judgement  ranne 
uppon  a  third,  to  a  fourth  shee  addressed  her  speech  ;  her  spiritt  seemed  to  be 
every-where,  and  yet  so  intyre  in  herselfe,  as  it  seemed  to  bee  noe  where  else. 
Some  shee  pityed,  some  shee  commended,  some  shee  thanked,  at  others  shee 
pleasantly  and  wittily  jeasted,  contemning  noe  person,  n^lecting  noe  office  ; 
and  distributing  her  smiles,  lookes,  and  graces,  soe  artificially,  that  thereupon 
the  people  againe  redoubled  the  testimonyes  of  their  joyes ;  and  afterwards, 
raising  every  thing  to  the  highest  straine,  filled  the  eares  of  all  men  with 
immoderate  extolling  their  Prince. 

Shee  was  a  Lady,  upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed,  and  well  placed,  many 
of  her  fayrest  favores ;  of  stature  meane,  slender,  streight,  and  amiably  com- 
posed ;  of  such  state  in  her  carriage,  as  every  motione  of  her  seemed  to  beare 
majesty :  her  haire  was  inclined  to  pale  yellow,  her  foreheade  large  and  faire, 
a  seemeinge  sete  for  princely  grace ;  her  eyes  lively  and  sweete,  but  short- 
sighted ;  her  nose  somewhat  rising  in  the  middest ;  the  whole  compasse  of  her 
countenance  somewhat  long,  but  yet  of  admirable  beauty,  not  so  much  in  that 
which  is  tearmed  the  flower  of  youth,  as  in  a  most  delightfull  compositione  of 
majesty  and  modesty  in  equall  mixture.  .  .  .  Now  her  vertues  were  such  as 
might  suffice  to  make  an  Aethiopian  beautifuU,  which,  the  more  a  man  knowes 
and  understands,  the  more  he  shall  admire  and  love.  In  life,  shee  was  most 
innocent ;  in  desires,  moderate  ;  in  purpose,  just ;  of  spirit,  above  credit  and 
almost  capacity  of  her  sexe ;  of  divine  witt,  as  well  for  depth  of  judgment,  as 
for  quicke  conceite  and  speedy  expeditione ;  of  eloquence,  as  sweete  in  the 
utterance,  soe  ready  and  easie  to  come  to  tlic  utterance  ;  of  wonderful!  know- 
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ledge  both  in  learning  and  af&yres  ;  skilfull  not  only  in  the  Latine  and  Greeke, 
but  alsoe  in  divers  other  forraine  languages  :  none  knew  better  the  hardest  art 
of  all  others,  that  is,  of  commanding  men,  nor  could  more  use  themselves  to 
those  cares  without  which  the  royall  dignity  could  not  be  supported.  She  was 
relligeous,  magnanimous,  merctfuU  and  just ;  respective  of  the  honour  of  others, 
and  exceeding  tender  in  the  touch  of  her  owne.  Shee  was  lovely  and  loving, 
the  two  principall  bands  of  duty  and  obedience.  Shee  was  very  ripe  and 
measured  in  counsayle  and  experience,  as  well  not  to  lett  goe  occasiones,  as  not 
to  take  them  when  they  were  greene.  Shee  maintained  Justice  at  home,  and 
Armes  abroad,  with  great  wisdome  and  authority  in  eyther  place.  Her  majesty 
seemed  to  all  to  shine  through  courtesy  :  but  as  shee  was  not  easy  to  receive 
any  to  especiall  grace,  so  was  shee  most  constant  to  those  whom  shee  received  ; 
and  of  great  judgment  to  know  to  what  point  of  greatnesse  men  were  fit  to  bee 
advanced.  Shee  was  rather  liberall  than  magnificent,  making  good  choys  of 
the  receivoures ;  and  for  this  cause  was  thought  weake  by  some  against  the 
desire  of  money.  But  it  is  certaine  that,  beside  the  want  of  treasure  which  shee 
found,  her  continuall  affayres  in  Scottland,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 
Ireland,  did  occasione  greate  provisione  of  money,  which  could  not  bee  better 
supplyed,  than  by  cutting  off  eyther  excessive  or  unnecessary  expence  at  home. 
Excellent  Queene  !  what  doe  my  words  but  wrong  thy  worth  ?  what  doe  I  but 
guild  gold?  what  but  shew  the  sunne  with  a  candle,  in  attempting  to  pra3rse 
thee,  whose  honor  doth  flye  over  the  whole  world  upon  the  two  wings  of 
Magnanimity  and  Justice,  whose  perfection  shall  much  dimme  the  lustre  of  all 
other  that  shall  be  of  thy  sexe? — (Sir  John  Hayward's  Annals  of  the  first  four 
years  of  Qtieen  Elisabeth^  pp.  6-9,  ed.  by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  for  the  Camden 
Society,  1840,  from  the  Harleian  MS.  6021,  Plut.  Ixvii.  C,  fol.  67  verso^  68, 
and  68  verso,) 

These  noble  words  were  written  in  161 2.  A  prelate  whose 
piety,  learning,  and  munificence  are  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
the  Church  of  England — the  Bishop  of  Lincoln — has  done  ample 
justice  to  Elizabeth  and  the  men  of  her  day.  The  real  secret 
of  their  strength  was  that  they  knew  they  were  God's  workmen, 
and  in  public  or  private  acknowledged  that  their  deeds  were  their 
Master's ;  the  whole  spirit  of  prince  and  people  being  that  of 
Edward  Hake's  lines,  in  1575  : 

Now  blessed  be  these  dayes  of  thine  ; 

Thrise  blessed  be  our  God, 
By  whome  our  Queene  Elizabeth 

Those  vertuous  steppes  hath  trod. 

Not  force  of  fleshe  hath  held  her  vp, 

Not  sharp  devise  of  man  : 
Not  crafte,  not  skill,  not  wordly  thriftc, 

Her  blessed  state  b^an. 
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[Roberts's  Old  Ballads,  iil  135, 1735 ;  Evans's,  ii.  127,  ed.  1777.] 

2i  ^(\^t  iaopal  ^ong  of  tl)e  Htfe  mh 

SDeatB  of  our  Ia»  Itlenotomti  |anttcesi0e,  ^\mm 

Elizabeth. 

T  N  England  reigned  once  a  King, 
Eighth  Henry  calFd  by  name, 
Which  made  fair  Anne  oi  Bullen  Queen 

Of  England  in  great  fame  :  4 

Who  brought  unto  this  country  joy, 

And  to  her  King  delight ; 
A  daughter,  that  in  England  made 

God's  Gospel  shine  most  bright.  8 

At  Greenwich  was  this  Princess  born, 

That  gallant  place  in  Kent^ 
A  house  belov'd  of  kings  and  queens, 

A  house  of  sweet  content :  1 2 

Een  in  her  childhood  she  began. 

So  stor'd  with  heav'nly  grace. 
That  all  estates,  both  high  and  low. 

Her  virtues  did  embrace.  16 

None  like  Elizabeth  was  found, 

In  learning  so  divine. 
She  had  the  perfect  skilful  Arts 

Of  all  the  Muses  nine :  20 

In  Latin,  Greeks  and  Hebrew  she 

Most  excellent  was  known. 
To  foreign  kings*  ambassadors 

The  same  was  daily  shown.  24 
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Th'  Italian^  French^  and  Spanish  tongue 

She  well  could  speak  or  read ; 
The  Turkish  and  Arabian  speech 

Grew  perfect  at  her  need.  28 

Her  musick  made  her  wonderful, 

So  cunning  therein  found ; 
The  Fame  whereof  about  the  world, 

In  Princes'  ears  did  sound.  32 

Yet  when  her  royal  parents'  lives 

By  death  were  ta'en  away, 
And  her  dear  brother  Edward  turn'd 

To  clods  of  earth  and  clay ;  36 

Her  cruel  sister  Mary  sought 

Her  lasting  grief  and  woe, 
Regarding  not  the  gifts  which  God 

Upon  her  did  bestow.  40 

A  bloody  reign  Queen  Mary  liv'd, 

A  Papist  in  belief. 
Which  was  unto  Elisabeth 

A  great  heart-breaking  grief.  44 

A  faithful  Protestant  she  was, 

At  which  Queen  Mary  spighted, 
And  in  Elizabeths  mishaps 

She  daily  much  delighted.  48 

Poor  maiden !  by  the  Bishops'  wills 

In  Prison  she  was  put. 
And  from  her  friends  and  comforters 

In  cruel  manner  shut ;  52 

Much  hoping  she  would  turn  in  time, 

And  her  true  faith  forsake : 
But  firm  she  was,  and  patiently 

Did  all  these  troubles  take.  56 

Her  Sister  forthwith  gave  command 
Her  diet  to  be  small, 
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Her  servants  likewise  very  few, 

Yea,  almost  none  at  all :  60 

And  also  would  have  ta'en  her  life, 

But  that  King  Philip  said, 
*'  O  Queen,  thy  country  will  report 

Thou  hast  the  tyger  play'd."  64 

The  Lord  thus  put  the  King  in  mind 

His  chosen  saint  to  save. 
And  also  to  Queen  Marys  life 

A  sudden  ending  gave ;  68 

And  so  Elizabeth  was  fetch'd 

From  prison  to  a  crown, 
Which  she  full  four-and-forty  years 

Possessed  with  great  renown.  72 

She  Popery  first  of  all  suppress'd. 

And  in  our  English  tongue 
Did  cause  God's  Bible  to  be  read ; 

Which  Heaven  continue  long  I  76 

Pure  preaching  likewise  she  ordain'd, 

With  plenty  in  this  land. 
And  still  against  the  foes  thereof 

Most  zealously  did  stand.  80 

The  pride  of  Rome  this  Queen  abates, 

And  spightful  Spain  keeps  under, 
And  succoured  much  Low  Country  states. 

Whereat  the  world  did  wonder,  84 

That  such  a  worthy  Queen  as  she 

Should  work  such  worthy  things. 
And  bring  more  honour  to  this  land 

Than  all  our  former  kings.  88 

The  gold  still  brought  from  Spanish  mines, 

In  spight  of  all  her  foes. 
Throughout  all  parts  of  Christendom 

Her  brave  adventures  shows ;  92 
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Her  battles,  fought  upon  the  seas, 

Resounded  up  to  heaven, 
Which,  to  advance  her  fame  and  praise, 

Had  victory  still  given.  96 

The  Spanish  power  in  eighty-eight, 

Which  thirsted  for  her  blood, 
Most  nobly,  like  an  Amazofi^ 

Their  purposes  withstood  ;  ico 

And  boldly  in  her  royal  camp 

In  person  she  was  seen ; 
The  like  was  never  done,  I  think. 

By  any  English  Queen.  104 

• 
Full  many  a  traytor  since  that  time 

She  hath  confounded  quite, 
And  not  the  bloodiest  mind  of  all 

Her  courage  could  affright :  108 

For  mercy  join'd  with  majesty 

Still  made  her  foes  her  friends. 
By  pardoning  many  which  deserv'd 

To  have  untimely  ends.  1 12 

Tyrone^  with  all  his  Irish  rout 

Of  rebels  in  that  land, 
Though  ne'er  so  desperate,  bold,  and  stout. 

Yet  fear'd  her  great  command.  116 

She  made  them  quake  and  tremble  sore 

But  for  to  hear  her  name : 
She  planted  peace  in  that  fair  land. 

And  did  their  wildness  tame.  120 

Tho*  wars  she  kept,  with  dangers  great, 

In  Ireland^  France^  and  Spain  ; 
Yet  her  true  subjects  still  at  home 

In  safety  did  remain  :  124 
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They  jo/d  to  see  her  princely  face, 

And  would  in  numbers  run, 
To  meet  her  royal  majesty, 

More  thick  than  moats  in  sun.  128 

But  time,  that  brings  all  things  to  end, 

A  swift  foot-course  did  run  : 
And  of  this  royal  Maiden  Queen, 

A  woful  conquest  won.  .    132 

Her  death  brought  fear  upon  the  land. 

No  words  but  tales  of  woe 
In  subjects*  ears  resounded  then, 

Where-ever  men  did  go.  136 

But  fear  exchanged  to  present  joys, 

Sweet  comforts  loud  did  ring ; 
Instead  of  Queen,  the  people  cr/d, 

"  Long  live  our  royal  King : "  140 

Which  name  of  King  did  seem  most  strange, 

And  made  us  for  to  muse ; 
Because  for  many  a  year  the  name 

Of  King  we  did  not  i^se.  144 

Yet  such  a  noble  King  is  he. 

And  so  maintains  our  peace, 
That  we  in  that  may  daily  wish 

His  life  may  never  cease.  148 

Our  hopeful  and  most  royal  Prince 

Good  angels  still  defend  : 
This  is  my  Muse's  chief  desire. 

Her  melody  to  end.  152 

No^. — ^The  author  of  the  preceding  ballad  was  probably  Richard  Johnson, 
who  printed  it  in  his  Crcwne  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses  (where  line  149  reads 
"  His  Queene  and  his  posterity"),  in  x6i2.  It  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  The 
LadUs  FaU^  and  is  not  extant  in  broadside  copies. ->J.W.£. 
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cxv. 

Clbe  ®cott  iBallan* 

pOR  the  Scoti  Ballad,  and  the  information  regarding  its  author 
and  subject,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James 
Renat  Scott,  F.S.A.  The  writer  of  the  lines  hereafter  given 
was  Raynold  (or  Reginald)  Scott,  author  of  A  Perfite  Platforme  of 
a  Hoppe-Garden  (London,  1573,  1576,  and  1578),  but  far  better 
known  by  his  Disamery  of  Witchcraft  (London,  1584,  1651, 
1655).  He  was  great-nephew  to  the  hero  of  his  verses,  and  a 
son  of  Richard  Scott ;  whose  father  Sir  John  Scott,  of  Scott's 
Hall,  was  knighted  with  several  other  Kentishmen  by  the  Prince 
of  Castile,  for  signal  services  against  the  Duke  of  Gueldres. 
Brayley  (in  his  Kent^  p.  1148)  erroneously  states  Reginald  to 
have  been  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Scott,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith — to  whom  every  recent  writer  on  the 
County  is  so  much  indebted — in  the  Bibliotheca  Cantiana^  p.  229. 

The  original  epitaph,  in  the  author's  handwriting,  was  in 
1740  lent  to  Mr.  Abraham  Fleming  for  insertion  in  the  second 
edition  of  Holimhed's  Chronicles,  but  it  neither  appeared  nor 
was  returned,  though  fortunately  it  is  preserved  by  the  Scott 
Records,  F.  Peck's  Collection  of  Curious  Historical  Pieces^  and 
Memorials  of  the  Scott  Family,  by  J.  R.  Scott,  F.S.A.,  1876. 
The  explanatory  notes  were  numerous,  but  appear  in  a  con- 
densed form  in  the  extract  from  Hunter's  History  of  London^ 
hereafter  given.  Sir  Thos.  Scott's  monument  in  Braboume 
Church  (of  which  the  epitaph  formed  a  part),  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  in  1648,  and  its  exact 
situation  is  now  unknown,  but  the  helmet  supplied  at  his  funeral 
still  hangs  on  the  chancel  walls.  The  Scott  family  deduce  their 
descent  from  William  Baliol  Me  Scot,'  a  younger  brother  of 
John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  and  of  Alexander  Baliol,  Lord 
of  Chilham  Castle,  Kent.  Thus  they  are  the  representatives 
in  direct  male  descent  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  dymsty  of  Scotland 
— sumamed  Me  Scot,'  and  through  the  marriage  of  Margaret, 
the  last  heiress  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England,  with  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  of  that  dynasty — in  1056 — they  claim  to  be 
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(also  in  the  male  line)  the  representatives  of  the  Saxon  Kings 
of  England.  Sir  Thomas  Scott  proved  a  worthy  descendant 
of  even  such  a  line  of  ancestors;  indeed,  from  the  character 
handed  down  to  us,  we  might  not  inaptly  term  him  "  the 
Kentish  Randle  of  Chester," 

bold,  bewtifull,  religious,  wise, 

profoundly  learned,  liberall, 
in  all  things  dealing  with  advise 

of  haughty  mind  yet  mild  withall. 

His  first  wife  Elizabeth  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker,  of 
Sissinghurst  Castle,  who  is  yet  remembered  by  the  title  of 
"  Bloody  Baker,"  an  unenviable  appellation  justly  earned  by  the 
share  he  took  in  the  Marian  persecution.  Very  different  to 
this  are  the  names  applied  to  Sir  Thos.  Scott — the  "  Father  of « 
Romney  Marsh,"  and  **  Founder  of  Dover  Haven,"  his  contempo- 
raries delighted  to  call  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  so  jealous  of  his  influence  in  his  county,  that  when  either 
Lord  Buckhurst,  his  brother-in-law,  or  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
his  kinsman,  applied  that  he  should  be  ennobled  in  recognition 
of  his  public  services,  she  petulantly  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  Sir  Thomas  Scott  "  had  already  more  influence  in  Kent 
than  Majesty  herself."  That  the  Lion  Queen's  estimate  of  his 
power  and  popularity  was  not  unfounded,  may  be  seen  by  the 
passage  —  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  —  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter's  History  of  London^  1811,  given  in 
Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Scott ^  in  the  County  of  Kent^  1876, 
pp.  195-6:— 

We  seize  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  life  of  one  whose  excellent  character 
deserves  particular  attention.  If  Britain  had  many  such,  she  might  bid  defiance 
to  adepts  in  philosophy  that  disgrace  humanity  and  shock  our  nature.  Sir 
Thomas  Scott's  immediate  progenitors  were  Sir  Reginald  Scott,  Sir  William 
Scott,  and  Sir  John  Scott,  knights.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Kempe  {pilaniigh).  His  descent  therefore  was  extremely  good,  but  not  {gy.) 
noble.  He  came  to  the  estate,  finding  it  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  2000 
marks :  but  by  attention  to  all  his  concerns  and  appropriating  everything  to 
its  proper  use,  he  was  enabled  to  live  with  the  greatest  respectability,  and 
perform  the  most  important  services  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  sovereign.  He  was 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  and  afterwards  Knight  of  the  Shire  of  Kent.  In  the 
county  and  in  Parliament  he  was  ever  attentive  to  his  duty ;  as  a  magistrate  he 
was  wise,  just,  and  indefatigable.  He  was  the  father  of  Romney  Marsh.  The 
Haven  of  Dover  was  contrived  by  him  and  executed  under  his  own  eye. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  assiduity  in  having  it  brought  to  perfection.  His 
skill  in  whatever  related  to  war  was  so  great,  especially  in  horsemanship,  that 
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he  was  fixed  upon  to  govern  the  camp  at  Northbourne,  where  he  acquired  great 
commendation.     He  was  so  active  in  the  public  service,  that  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  threatened  our  coast,  and  the  Privy  Council  sent  to  him  to  raise  what 
forces  he  could  collect,  he  sent  4000  men,  who  reached  Dover  the  next  day. 
His  hospitality  was  as  extraordinary ;  he  kept  house  at  Scot's  Hall  thirty-eight 
years  without  intermission.     He  generally  had  a  hundred  persons  in  his  house ; 
but  the  resort  of  those  who  came  from  affection,  duty,  and  business  was  in- 
credible.   His  Christmasses  were  beyond  belief  splendid,  and  yet  notwithstand- 
ing his  expenses  at  home,  and  still  more  those  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  ever  lavish,  he  increased  his  stock,  his  staff,  his  plate, 
was  a  great  builder,  and  at  his  death  did  not  owe  five  pounds.    As  he  had  no 
ambition  or  vain  glory,  the  sycophant  and  flatterer  never  intruded  themselves 
where  they  were  sure  to  meet  reproof  and  contempt.     He  was  religious  with- 
out any  pretence  to  extraordinary  piety,  for  which  reason  he  neither  loved  or 
was  commended  by  the  puritans.    He  could  write  well,  as  his  essay  on  Horses 
(the  management  of)  evinces.     He  said  little,  but  when  called  upon  he  was 
eloquent,  as  well  as  wise,  and  such  was  his  hatred  of  litigation,  that  he  never 
had  a  lawsuit.     Possessing  such  an  exalted  and  at  the  same  time  so  amiable  a 
character,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  no  known  enemy  in  England.     As  a 
testimony  of  his  public  esteem,  the  people  of  Ashford  requested  permission  to 
retain  his  respected  remains  amongst  them ;  but  that  being  declined,  he  was 
interred'in  Braboume  Church  amongst  his  ancestors.    He  married  thrice.     His 
wives  were  of  the  families  of  Baker,  Heyman,  and  Beere.     He  had  no  issue 
by  the  two  last ;  by  the  first  (who  was  sister  to  the  Lady  Buckhurst,  who 
married  the  Earl  of  Dorset)  he  had  seventeen  children.     His  widow  resided 
at  Dartford  {Harseman*s  Pltue)^  where  she  was  born,  and  with  the  same 
hospitality  she  had  seen  at  Scot's  Hall.     His  eldest  son  inherited  that  seat ; 
his  second  son,  Sir  John  Scott,  knighted  on  the  field  in  his  lifetime,  possessed 
Pympe's  Court  in  Nettlested ;  his  third  son  was  slain  in  his  sovereign's  service  ; 
all  his  other  children  were  virtuous.     One  of  his  daughters  married  a  knight  of 
great  reputation :   the  others  matched  gentlemen  of  very  good  worship  and 
credit.     Such  was  Sir  Thomas  Scott,  who  died  Dec.  30th,  1594*  aged  59  years. 
Nor  can  any  one  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  as  much  missed  and  moaned 
as  any  that  died  in  Kent  these  hundred  years.     His  justly-acquired  reputation 
was  the  reward  of  his  fidelity  to  his  God,  his  sovereign,  and  his  country.     He 
was  enabled  to  support  his  munificence  in  private  life  by  superintending  his 
affairs,  and  having  no  waste  in  his  house.     It  was  remarked  that  at  his  table 
•*  He  would  have  neither  want  nor  superfluity."      May  God  raise  up  such 
characters  amongst  us  as  to  stem  that  inundation  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and 
turbulence,  which  threatens  us  ^ith  ruin. 

Though  Hunter  and  others  state  that  Sir  Thomas  died  without 
encumbrance,  "  the  Scott  records  (says  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott)  reveal 
the  fact  that  after  his  death  one  by  one  of  the  numerous  manors 
(estimated  at  thirty  in  Kent  alone)  lately  possessed  by  him, 
became  alienated,  or  were  sold,  inter  alia^  to  provide  annuities 
and  jointures  for  his  numerous  offspring." 
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Zn  6pptap))e  uppon  t!)e  Deatl)  of  ti)e 

noble  anb  famouisi  &ix  Thomas  Soott,  of  Scottshall 
in  tge  nuntit  of  Kent,  togo  tipeti  on  tge  SOth  trap 
of  December,  1594,  aitti  tdOiS  buoftl  in  Braboume 

Cgurc]^  among  gtst  ancesitoursi:— 

IJ  ERE  lyes  Sir  Thomas  Scott  by  name ; 

Oh  happie  Kentpe  that  bore  him  ! 
Sir  Raynoldy  with  four  knights  of  fame, 
Lyv'd  lyneally  before  him.  4 

His  wieves  were  Baker ^  Hey  man,  Beere^ 

His  love  to  them  unfayned, 
He  lyved  nyne  and  fiftie  yeare, 

And  seventeen  souls  he  gayned.  8 

His  first  wief  bore  them  every  one ; 

The  world  might  not  have  myst  her ! 
She  was  a  very  paragon, 

The  Lady  Buckhersts  syster.  12 

His  widow  lyves  in  sober  sort, 

No  matron  more  discreter ; 
She  still  reteiynes  a  good  report, 

And  is  a  great  housekeeper.  16 

He  (being  called  to  special  place) 
Did  what  might  best  behove  him. 

The  Queen  of  England  gave  him  grace, 

The  King  of  Heav'n  did  love  him.  20 

His  men  and  tenants  wailed  the  daye, 

His  Kinne  and  countrie  cryed  ; 
Both  young  and  old  in  Kent  may  saye, 

Woe  woorth  the  day  he  dyed.  24 
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He  nude  his  porter  shut  his  gate 

To  sycophants  and  briebors, 
And  ope  it  wide  to  great  estates. 

And  also  to  his  neighbours.  28 

His  House  was  rightly  termed  Hall, 

Whose  bred  and  beefe  was  redie ; 
It  was  a  very  hospitall 

And  refuge  for  the  needie.  32 

From  whence  he  never  stept  aside 

In  winter  nor  in  summer ; 
In  Christmas  time  he  did  provide 

Good  cheer  for  every  comer.  36 

* 

When  any  servis  shold  be  doun, 

He  lyked  not  to  lyngar, 
The  rich  wold  ride,  the  poor  wold  runn, 

If  he  held  up  his  iingar.  40 

He  kept  tall  men,  he  rydd  great  hors, 

He  did  write  most  finely ; 
He  used  fewe  woords,  but  cold  discours 

Both  wysely  and  dyvinely.  44 

His  lyving  meane,^  his  charges  greate. 

His  daughters  well  bestowed  ; 
Although  that  he  were  left  in  debt, 

In  fine  he  nothing  owed.  48 

But  dyed  in  riche  and  happie  state, 

Beloved  of  man  and  woman, 
And  (which  is  yeate  much  more  than  that) 

He  was  envied  of  no  man.  52 

In  justice  he  did  much  excell. 

In  law  he  never  wrangled  ; 
He  loved  rellygion  wondrous  well. 

But  he  was  not  new-fangled.  56 


^  Of  course,  the  meaning  b  here,  as  on  p.  540,  in  relation  to  Q.  Elizabeth's 
stature,  mfdium  or  moderate ;  not,  in  the  modem  sense,  paltry  or  niggardly. 
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Let  Romney  Marsh  and  Dovor  saye ; 

Ask  Norbome  Camp  at  leyseur ; 
If  he  were  woont  to  make  delaye 

To  doe  his  countrie  pleasure.  60 

But  AshforcTs  proffer  passeth  all — 

It  was  both  rare  and  gentle ; 
They  would  have  pay'd  his  funerall 

T'have  toomb*d  him  in  their  temple.  64 

There  is  a  curious  proverb  or  prediction  about  the  principal  residences  of  the 
Scott  family,  and  some  of  their  Kentish  neighbours — 

"  Seofs  Hall  shall  have  a  fall 
Osienhangre  was  built  in  angre,  \Le.  in  pride. 

SomerfieU  will  have  to  yield. 
And  Mershatn  Hatch  shall  win  the  match.*' 

Mr.  Scott  {Memorials,  etc.,  pp.  101-2)  suggests  the  above  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Elizabeth  Barton,  "  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,*'  the  principal  scene  of  whose 
predictions  (1525  to  1534.)  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldington,  in  whose 
locality  were  the  properties  in  question.  Their  owners,  with  the  exception  of 
Knatchbull,  of  Mersham  Hatch,  holding  offices  under  Henry  VIII.,  were  pro- 
bably in  favour  of  the  king's  contemplated  divorce,  and  the  Reformation ; 
hence,  considers  Mr.  Scott,  arose  the  denunciations  in  tiie  first  three  lines. 
However  this  may  be,  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is  something 
extraordinary,  as  at  that  time  every  appearance  was  against  the  probability  of 
such  changes  taking  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  these  families.  The 
Scotts  were  then  in  full  glory,  their  mansion  of  Scot's  Hall  recently  rebuilt, 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Kent,  while  their  possessions  extended  so 
widely  over  the  county  that  a  saying  arose,  **  That  the  Scotts  could  proceed  from 
their  family  mansion  of  Scott's  Hall  to  London  upon  their  own  property." 
**  Sir  Edward,  Baron  Poynings  of  Poynings,  Sussex,  had  married  Isabel  Scott, 
sister  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  had  just  before  his  death  in  1523  in  his  pride 
magnificently  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Ostenhanger  with  its  126  doors  and  365 
windows  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  only  legitimate  son  Thomas  might  hereaAer 
inherit  it.  His  son  died,  however,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  that  magnificent 
pile  passed  as  an  escheat  to  the  crown."  The  Heymans  of  Somerfield  rose 
high  among  the  aristocratic  commoners  of  Kent,  and  were  closely  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  Scotts,  but  '*  yielded  its  pretensions  and  its  lands  a  few 
generations  later ;  after  which  its  name  as  connected  with  the  county  is  rarely 
met  with;*'  while  the  Knatchbulls,  who  purchased  their  present  family  seat, 
Mersham  Hatch,  in  1487,  had  about  this  period  **  emerged  from  the  compara- 
tively restricted  but  honourable  independence  as  small  landowners."  Now 
their  descendant,  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull- Hugessen,  M.P.,  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Scot's  Hall  and  Evegate  in  Smeeth,  while  the  Poynings  of 
Ostenhanger  and  Heymans  of  Somerfield  are  alike  extinct 
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CXVI. 

HotQ  Cotibam^ 

JOHN  DE  COBHAM,  who  died  in  March,  1300,  changed  the 
•^  family  arms,  gules  on  a  chevron  or,  three  fleur-de-lis  azure^ 
by  substituting  for  the  latter  three  lions  rampant  sable.  The 
arms  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  Brooke,  last  Baron  of  Cobham, 
to  whom  our  lines,  "  Beholde  the  blacke  Lyone,  the  ensigne  of 
youre  race,"  are  addressed,  are  on  a  mantel-piece  in  Cobham 
Hall,  dated  1599,  encircled  by  a  garter.  Manningham  {Diary, 
p.  168,  ed.  by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  for  the  Camden  Society,  1868), 
notes, under  April  loth,  1603,  "There  is  a  foolish  rime  runnes 
up  and  downe  in  the  Court  of  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  Lord  Cobham,  and  the  Deane  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Nevil, 
that  each  should  goe  to  move  the  King  for  what  they  like," — 

Nevil  for  the  Protestant,  Lord  TTiomas  for  the  Papist, 

Bromley  for  the  Puritan,  and  Lord  Cobham  for  the  Atheist, 

(Mr,  Ysam  narj 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  in  a  paper  on  The  Lords  of  Cobham,  their 
Monuments  and  the  Churchy  read  before  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society  in  1876,  gave  "for  the  first  time  these  two  hundred 
years,"  a  denial  to  the  old  story  of  this  nobleman's  miserable 
end  "  in  extreme  want  and  squalid  misery,"  as  related  by  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon,  and  industriously  circulated.  His  letters  from 
the  Tower  prove  that  he  was  allowed  £1 1 6  a  year,  and  after  his 
death,  money  he  had  not  spent  was  returned  to  his  assignees. 
This  is  more  curious,  as  Mr.  Waller  states,  "  Where  his  body 
found  a  resting-place  we  cannot  find;  but  we  know  it  lay 
some  time  awaiting  the  last  of  human  charities  for  want  of 
money."  A  sad  falling-off  from  the  state  of  his  inauguration 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  twenty  years  previously 
(1598),  which  was  attended  by  4000  horse.  The  history  of  this 
unfortunate  nobleman  is  affectingly  related  by  Mr.  Waller  in  his 
paper  above  quoted,  in  the  ArchcBologia  Cantiana,  vol.  xii.  pp.  156— 
162.  By  a  rarely  gracious  act.  Lady  Cobham  was  allowed  to 
reside  at  Cobham  Hall  for  twenty  years  after  her  husband's 
attainder. 

VOL.  II.  2  u 
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[British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  125 14,  f.  72.] 

Translated  from  the  Latin.    [72nw/.  Joe.  /.] 

TDEHOLDE  the  blacke  Lyone,  the  ensigne  of  youre  race, 

-*-^     Is  to  bee  sene  in  syluer  cheuem  to  haue  a  nooble  place, 

The  whyte  dothe  thee  forewarae,  thy  brest  adorned  to  bee 

Wythe  manners  white  and  good ;  the  Lyone  most  valiant  maketh  thee.        4 

Howe  well  thy  worde  or  poesye,  to  thy  armes  added  here, 

And  yoyned  withe  the  Lyone  blacke,  agree  shall  sone  appere. 

The  Lyon  makes  the  hardye.  In  karde  thinges  patUnce  yoyes. 

That  biddes  to  be  of  manners  white,  w^'**  vices  blacke  destroyes.  8 

Wherefore  as  ys  thy  title,  lett  be  thy  rule  of  lyfe. 

What  thy  word  shewes,  lett  thy  dede  haue,  betwene  them  sett  no  stryfe. 

Lett  noblenesse  the  humble,  lett  lott  of  great  successione 

Thee  modest  make,  thy  honor  lett  of  myldnesse  take  possessione.  12 

Thy  plentye  greate  see  that  yt  the  do  godlye  make. 

These  thinges  be  hard,  In  harde  ihingesyet,  doth  patience plesure  take. 

Wherefore  contynuall  prayse  yt  shalbe  vnto  thee. 

If  to  thy  worde  thy  worke  also  conueniently  agree.  16 

If  euill  doo  thee  please,  thy  motions  to  refrayne. 

To  lacke  what  thou  woldst  haue,  from  swete  ylls  to  absteyne. 

Are  thinges  most  harde,  In  karde  tkinges  yet  swete  patieiue  dotk  deligkt. 

Beware  thy  dede  then  worde  seme  not  farre  worse  in  any  plighte.  20 

If  oughte  doo  thee  displease,  these  passions  to  suppresse, 

And  by  the  brydlinge  of  thy  m3mde  thyne  anger  to  redresse, 

A  hard  thinge  is.  In  karde  thinges  yet  will  patience  yoying  bee^ 

And  here  also,  as  in  thy  worde,  so  lett  thy  worke  agree.  24 

If  euyll  to  the  happen,  beare  that  withe  quiet  mynde, 

Suppresse  the  greife,  to  aduerse  ills  yeld  not  in  any  k3mde  : 

This  is  a  thinge  moste  harde.  In  karde  tkinges  patience yoyetk  stilly 

Seme  not  vnlyke  vnto  thy  worde,  shonne  that  w***  dede  and  wyll.  28 

These  thinges  yf  that  thow  doeste.  In  dedes,  in  blood,  in  name, 

Thou  shalt  be  greate,  and  as  thy  name  most  greate  by  worthye  fame. 

Note. — We  prefer  to  print  this  from  the  original  MS.,  as  usual.  There  are 
more  modem  interpolations,  which  we  reject,  seeing  that  they  are  not  im- 
provements:  reading  "black  Lyone"  and  "greate  plentye"  (destroying  the 
rhythm)  in  lines  6,  13.  Absolate  accuracy  should  be  demanded,  in  printing 
from  old  documents;  but  even  at  our  best,  misreadings  are  possible. — ^J.W.E. 
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iFrankUn'iB!  iTatetoelL 

T^HE  following  ballad  formed  one  in  the  celebrated  black- 
letter  collection  of  Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Canonbury 
Square,  which  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Henry  Huth  for 
more  than  seven  hundred  pounds.  He  privately  reprinted  many 
of  them,  for  the  Philobiblon  Society  in  1867,  and  generously 
permitted  Mr.  Joseph  Lilly,  the 'bookseller,  to  issue  to  the  public 
another  and  larger  reprint  of  them,  in  1870,  under  the  title 
A  Collection  of  seventy-nine  Black-Letter  Ballads  and  Broadsides^ 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  which  our  ballad  occu- 
pies pp.  85-87.  Its  subject — James  Franklin,  the  apothecary 
who  supplied  the  poisons  used  in  the  Overbury  murders — was 
a  Kentishman,  and  was  consequently  executed  at  the  County 
Tyburn — St.  Thomas  A  Wateringe — on  December  gth,  1 6 1 5  .*  He 
declared  that  he  had  bought  the  poisons  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Countess  and  Mrs.  Turner,  in  ignorance  of  what  purpose 
they  intended  them  for ;  and  particulars  of  ,his  trial  (which  took 
place  on  November  27th  preceding  his  execution)  are  recorded 
in  Cobbett's  State  Trials  (vol.  ii.  col.  947),  and  Amos^  Great  Oyer 
of  Poisonings  1846.  A  letter  from  Lady  Egerton  to  her  husband 
Sir  John  (printed  in  The  Egerton  Papers ,  pp.  474-476,  edited  by 
J.  P.  Collier,  F.S.A.,  for  the  Camden  Society,  1840)  furnishes  an 
amusing  comment  on  the  pious  reflections  Franklin  is  supposed 

*  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  in  a  note  (p.  491)  to  his  edition  of  The  Egerton  Papers^ 
s\.2XfS  that  **  In  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  preserved  an 
anonymous  poem  on  the  death  of  James  Franklin,  on  the  9th  December,  1 61 5. 
It  [is  No.  46  of  the  Broadsides,  and]  begins — 

I  am  arraigned  at  the  black  dreadful  barre, 

Where  sinners  (so  red  as  scarlet)  Judges  are  : 

All  my  inditements  are  my  horrid  crimes, 

Whose  story  will  af&ight  succeeding  times, 

As  (now)  they  drive  the  present  into  wonder, 

Making  men  tremble  as  trees  struck  with  thunder. "        , 
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to  deliver  in  the  ballad : — "  My  La.  commendes  her  love  to  you, 
and  commandes  me  to  tell  that  Frankleyn  dyd  geve  the  hang- 
man a  bockes  of  the  eare  afore  he  was  hanged."  The  following 
account  of  his  execution  (pp.  474-6)  was  inclosed  in  the  letter, 
and  we  think  may  interest  our  readers  : 

Satterdaye,  9  Xbris,  161 5. 

This  morning,  about  half  an  hower  after  tenn,  Franklin  was  hanged  at  St 
Thcnias  of  Wateringe.  As  soone  as  he  came  out  of  the  prison,  he  went  to  the 
cart,  and  lept  up  into  it  with  a  great  shew  of  resolution.  The  hangman  came 
to  him  and  offered  to  put  the  rope  about  his  neck,,  but  he  took  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  strived  to  put  it  about  the  hangman's  necke,  and  laughed  in  doing  it : 
then  he  stood  uprighte  and  streched  hime  self,  and  gave  money  to  every  one 
that  begged  of  hime,  and  all  this  in  so  strange  fashion,  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  that  all  men  thought  him  either  madd  or  drunke. 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  gallowes  he  kissed  it,  and  made  a  crosse  uppon  it, 
and  putting  his  hatt  before  his  eies  crossed  himself.  Then  they  caled  that 
every  man  should  keep  silence,  which  being  donn,  and  every  one  expecting 
very  attentively  to  hear  what  he  would  saye,  he  stood  still  and  offered  not  to 
speak  one  worde  :  with  that  Mr.  Doctor  Whiiing  called  to  hime  by  his  name, 
at  which  Francklin  turned  about  and  put  of  his  hat  to  hime.  Mr.  Doctor 
used  a  very  grave  speech  unto  hime,  advising  hime  to  say  something  to  the 
people  to  desyer  them  to  pray  for  hime,  and  to  confess  his  fault,  whereunto  he 
answered  that  he  was  come  thether  to  dye,  and  that  was  no  place  nor  tyme  to 
m&ke  exclamation ;  that  he  dyed  justly,  and  was  willing  to  dye,  and  had  longe 
desired  this  hower,  and  that  was  all  he  had  to  saye.  The  Doctor  tould  hime 
he  should  do  well  to  give  the  world  some  testimony  of  the  manner  of  his  death : 
'*  noe,"  sayes  he,  **  He  testimony  nothing  (I  use  his  owne  wordes) ;  my  confessions 
are  all  true  that  are  under  my  hand  :  I  did  not  know  of  this  bloody  acte  at  the 
first,  but  afterwardes  (I  cannot  denye)  but  I  had  my  handes  very  deepe  in  it. 
There  are  some  yett  left  behind,  and  great  ones  tow,  with  which — (and  then  he 
clapped  his  handes  twice  or  thrice  uppon  the  cofhn  that  lay  uppon  the  cart 
before  hime) — butt  lett  that  passe."  He  was  willed  to  deale  playnly,  and  to 
name  whome  he  meant.  **No,*'  sayes  he,  '*  He  never  name  them  while  I  breath  2 
come,  pray  lett  me  dispatched  "  Then  the  Doctor  willed  hime  to  beginn  some 
short  prayer,  and  all  the  people  would  pray  with  hime,  and  to  call  for  some 
psalme,  whereunto  he  would  not  answer  a  word,  though  he  wear  often  called 
uppon  to  doe  it.  Then  he  was  advised  by  the  Doctor  to  pray  for  the  King  and 
State,  at  which  he  lifted  upp  his  eyes  and  sayd,  **  God  bless  the  King  and  the 
Councell.  Thear  are  greater  heads  abroad  then  they  are  aware  of,  and  greater 
matters  abroach,  but  they  will  know  it  all  one  daye.  My  Lo.  Chief  Justice  is 
very  just,  I  must  needs  saye,  but  he  has  done  me  wronge  in  one  thing  :  he  has 
deceived  me,  but  'tis  no  matter."  He  was  put  in  mynde  (to  move  him  to  con- 
fess somthing  now)  that  it  was  his  owne  desyer  to  have  his  confessions  put  in 
print,  and  that  he  had  written  a  discourse  for  that  purpose.  "  It  is  true  (sayd  he) 
I  desyer  indeed  that  it  may  be  put  in  print,  and  you  have  it  to  that  end,  and 
more  I  cannot  saye ; "  and  then  the  cart  was  driven  away  and  thus  he  dyed. 
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never  beard  to  pray  one  word.  The  best  word  be  used  was  that  he  hoped  to 
Eupp  with  Christ  to-nighte.  Never  nuui,  as  I  tliinke,  shewed  at  his  death  lesse 
shewe  of  religion  or  fear  of  death.  Yesterday,  aliout  3  of  the  clocke  in  the 
after  noone,  he  was  tould  he  should  dye,  at  which  he  seemed  to  tie  in  a  great 
chafe,  yet  at  last  seemed  to  put  one  a  very  great  resolution,  and  was  very 
merry,  and  danced  carantoes  upp  and  downe  his  chamber,  and  would  hang  by 
the  armes  appon  a.  beame,  and  tould  them  that  to-morrow  they  should  see  how 
gallantly  he  would  hang.  He  would  often  use  this  word  in  Lattin,  nan  mm 
fuodjui,  for  he  sayd  he  had  in  his  time  raysed  upp  thirtye  spirits  at  a  tyme. 
He  refused  to  receive  the  communion  this  mominge  in  the  prison,  or  to  be 
present  at  any  publick  prayers,  and  being  advised  to  pray  publickly  at  his 
execution,  and  that  then  all  the  people  would  pray  for  hime.  "Tutt,"  sayd  he, 
"I  am  resolved  their  prayers  can  doe  me  no  good."  He  talked  al  his  executioa 
of  3  great  ones,  that  he  hath  confessed  this  morning,  and  spake  doubtfulty  as 
if  he  could  saye  much  more  than  he  had  sayed  ;  but  I  understand  that  they  are 
onely  shiftes  to  spin  out  his  life  a  little  longer,  and  that  this  morning  he  was 
nying  that  if  he  might  live  a  day  longer  he  could  reveal  great  matters,  and 
that  he  hath  bin  so  often  thus,  and  so  uncertayne  and  distracted  in  bis  speeches 
that  thear  is  not  moch  bould  of  any  thing  he  sayes. 
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5rranWin'0  iFaretDell  to  tt)e  WioxUJ, 

pARWELL,  vaine  world,  whose  comforts  all  are  cares, 

Whose  gaines  are  losse,  whose  liberty  are  snares. 
Whose  gold  is  drosse,  whose  wiscdome  is  meere  folly, 
Whose  wealth  is  woe,  whose  seruice  is  vnholly,  4 

Whose  life  is  death,  whose  ioy  is  griefe  and  sadnes, 
And  all  that's  in  thee  is  a  map  of  madnes. 
Who  so  (like  me)  long  in  the  world  hath  beene, 
And  hath  so  many  alterations  seene, —  8 

How  some  from  greatnes  fall,  some  rise  from  little, 
How  man's  foundation  slip'ry  is  and  brittle. 
How  transitory  things  doe  mount  and  fall 
At  His  great  pleasure,  that  created  all  ?  12 

Who  so  doth  note,  and  beare  these  things  in  minde, 
Shall  see  how  Fortune^ s  breath,  like  wau'ring  winde. 
Doth  blow  vp  men  like  bladders  with  ambition, 
And  cast  them  headlong  down  to  black  perdition.  16 

That  this  is  true  the  world  may  plainly  see. 
And  view  a  fearefuU  spectacle  in  mee ; 
For  I  that  had  enough  of  fading  pelfe. 
And  need  not  want  (except  I  would  myselfe), —  20 

I  that  had  sence,  discretion,  reason,  wit. 
And  could  discerne  things  fitting  and  vnfit, 
I  whom  my  high  Creator  made  a  creature. 
Adorning  me  with  guifts  of  art  and  nature ; —  24 

Yet  of  all  this  I  made  no  further  vse, 
But  God's,  king's,  countrye's,  and  my  soule's  abuse. 
From  crime  to  crime  still  plundging  further  in. 
With  my  continuall  adding  sinne  to  sinne,  28 
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Till  sinne  on  sinne  at  last  brought  shame  on  shame, 

And  shame  on  shame  paid  the  desert  of  blame. 

My  thoughts  surmis'd  th'  Almightie*s  eyes  were  hid, 

And  that  he  saw  not  what  I  secret  did,  32 

But  He  (whose  sight  ecHpseth  moone  and  sun) 

Hath  brought  to  light  the  deeds  in  darknes  done  ; 

He,  in  his  iustice,  mostly  hath  reueal'd 

My  hainous  faults,  which  I  had  long  concealed  ;  36 

He  hath  laid  open  my  notorious  crimes, 

To  bee  a  warning  to  ensuing  times ; 

That  they  shall  neuer  dare  to  doe  the  like. 

Least  (like  to  me)  his  vengeance  them  doe  strike.  40 

Then  let  a  dying  friend  good  counsell  giue 

To  all  estates  and  sexes  how  they  Hue : 

Oh,  let  my  ending  of  my  loathed  breath 

Make  all  men  care  to  shun  eternal  death !  44 

And  though  my  life  hath  bin  polluted  foule. 

Yet  iudge  with  charity  my  sinfull  soule ; 

For  were  the  sinnes  of  all  the  world  in  me. 

Yet  (with  the  eye  of  faith)  I  cleerely  see  48 

That  God's  great  mercy,  like  a  boundles  flood. 

Through  my  blest  Sauiour  and  Redeemer's  blood. 

Hath  freely  pardon'd  all  that  I  haue  done, 

(By  th'  intercession  of  his  onely  Sonne,)  52 

So  that  my  stedfast  faith  doth  me  perswade 

My  peace  for  euer  with  my  God  is  made. 

Hee  that  raised  Lazarus  from  out  his  graue. 

He  that  vpon  the  Crosse  the  theife  did  saue,  56 

'Tis  he  alone,  and  onely  none  but  hee. 

Hath  rais*d  me  vp  from  death,  and  saued  me. 

Yea,  though  I  all  my  life-time  haue  liu'd  euill, 

A  seruant  and  a  slaue  vnto  the  deuill,  60 

Yet  heer's  the  ioy  that  makes  my  courage  bolde, — 

My  Sauiour  Christ  hath  tooke  me  to  his  folde ; 

Hee  true  repentance  vnto  me  hath  giu'n. 

And  for  me  (through  his  merits)  purchased  Heau'n.         64 

Then  world,  flesh,  SatJtan^  and  grim  death,  auant ! 

Doe  all  your  worst,  my  faith  you  cannot  daunt : 
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He,  that  for  me  hath  conquered  death  and  hell, 

Hath  granted  me  that  I  with  him  shall  dwell ;  68 

And,  though  my  life  etemall  fire  did  merit, 

Yet  God  in  mercy  hath  receiu'd  my  spirit 

Farewell,  my  countrey,  by  whose  iustice  I 

For  mine  vniust  and  bloody  action  dye !  72 

Farewell,  most  sacred  and  renowned  king, 

Whose  equall  iudgement  through  the  world  doth  ring, 

Whose  zeale  to  right,  and  whose  impartiall  hand 

Are  the  maine  prop  on  which  this  state  doth  stand !      j6 

Long  may  he  raigne  in  his  maiestick  seate. 

And,  as  on  earth,  bee  made  in  Heau'n  more  great. 

Let  his  posterity  and  royall  race 

Be  all  inspired  with  the  supemall  grace,  80 

And  of  his  seed  let  vs  haue  alwaies  one 

To  sway  the  scepter  of  Great  Britaine's  throne ! 

Defend  them.  Lord,  from  soule  and  body  harmes. 

From  home-bred  traytors,  and  from  foreigne  armes,       84 

That  in  thy  fauour  they  may  Hue  and  dye, 

And  dye  to  Hue  with  thee  immortally ! 

Finis. 

Printed  at  London,  for  Henry  Gosson  [,  in  161 5,  or  soon  after]. 
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a  jFuneral  dBlt^t  upon  tbt  tieat!)  of  ^eot^t  ^onti0. 

nPHE  writer  of  this  Flegze  has  contrived  in  a  somewhat  limited 
space  to  offend  equally  against  good  taste,  good  sense, 
and  good  grammar,  and  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those 
blasphemous  fanatics  who  looked  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unhappy  Sir  George  Sondes  "  as  a  judgement  of  Heaven  on  his 
own  immoralities  and  general  conduct."  Sir  George,  who  was 
a  good  Churchman  and  an  ardent  Loyalist  (two  very  heinous 
sins  in  the  year  of  grace  1655),  had  suffered  heavily  for  his 
attachment  to  the  losing  side,  by  imprisonment  for  many  years 
on  board  ship  and  in  Upnor  Castle,  while  by  damage  to  his 
property,  fines,  etc.,  he  lost  nearly  ^^40,000.  By  his  first  wife 
Jane  (daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman  of  Aspenden 
in  Hertfordshire)  he  had  two  sons,  George  and  Freeman.  The 
latter,  a  steady,  temperate  youth,  was  for  a  short  time  at  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  and  unfortunately  became  very  jealous  of 
the  partiality  shown  by  his  father  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
also  ''an  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  his  wishes  with  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses."  In  our  narrative 
of  the  tragedy  which  thus  arose,  and  the  heart-felt  repentance 
of  the  unhappy  lad — he  was  only  nineteen — we  follow  A  Mirrour 
of  Mercy  and  ludgement  (by  R.  Boreman,  B.D.,  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  published  by  Thomas  Dring,  1655. 
On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  August  7th,  1655,  Freeman  Sondes 
went  to  the  room  of  his  sleeping  brother,  and  struck  him  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head  with  a  cleaver  he  had  taken  from  the 
kitchen  the  preceding  Sunday  night.  The  moment  the  blow 
fell  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  it,  but  the  scull  was 
broken  and  his  victim  struggling  in  mortal  agony,  so  ''to  put 
him  out  of  his  pain  he  did  reiterate  his  blows  with  a  Dagger 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket."  Replacing  this,  he  threw  the 
cleaver  from  the  window  into  the  garden,  and  entering  the 
adjoining  room  where  his  father  slept  drew  his  curtains  and 
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shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  Father,  I  have  killed 
my  brother."  "What  sayest  thou,"  cried  his  horrified  parent, 
"  hast  thou,  wretch,  killed  thy  brother  ?  then  you  were  best  kill 
me  too."  "Sir,  I  have  done  enough,"  was  the  sad  answer. 
**  Why  then  you  must  look  to  be  hanged,"  said  Sir  George,  and 
springing  out  of  bed  caused  his  son  to  be  arrested.  He  was 
taken  next  day  to  Maidstone,  where  he  showed  the  greatest 
sorrow  and  contrition,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  of  "  stabbing 
and  murder"  preferred  against  him  on  the  gth,  and  when  con- 
demned on  the  loth  requested  a  few  days*  reprieve,  that  he 
might  "  more  penitently  in  remorse  and  sorrow  of  conscience 
make  his  peace  with  God,  and  reconcile  himself  to  his  deservedly 
and  highly  incensed  father."  His  petition  was  granted,  and  his 
execution  deferred  five  days,  during  which  he  passed  the  time 
in  prayer  with  the  Anglican  divines  who  attended  him,  the 
Revs.  Theophilus  Higgon  (Rector  of  Hunton  near  Maidstone), 
Gunton  (domestic  chaplain  at  Cobham  Hall),  Yate  and  Bore- 
man.  Freeman  was  persecuted  in  prison  by  the  unwelcome 
intrusion  of  some  Puritan  ministers,  and  when  he  stood  on  the 
scaffold  between  Messrs.  Higgon  and  Boreman,  a  Mr.  I.  D., 
who  in  his  uncalled  state  had  been  a  mechanic — with  a  "  beard- 
less youth" — pressed  to  speak  with  him,  "forsooth,"  says  Bore- 
man,  "to  make  him  sensible  of  his  sin,  of  which  it  was  conceived 
by  him  and  his  fraternity  that  he  had  no  sence  (so  rash  and 
uncharitable  are  they  in  their  censures)."  However  "  I.  D."  was 
informed  by  Boreman  "wee  could  not  but  thank  him  for  his 
goode  intention  to  the  soule  of  the  dying  Gentleman,  but  not 
approve  of  his  indiscretion,  which  defaces  learning  and  sowres 
Religion,  both  which  without  discretion  are  disordered,  wild, 
and  furious."  Some  of  the  fanatics  had  spread  the  report  (which 
was  actually  circulated  in  pamphlets)  that  the  Devil  had  appeared 
in  bodily  shape  to  Freeman  Sondes  and  held  a  long  conference 
with  him  in  prison,  while  others  of  the  "unco*  guid"  were  much' 
shocked  with  Boreman  for  administering  the  Sacrament  to  the 
young  man  the  night  previous  to  his  execution,  when  the  re- 
cipient remarked  "  He  should  die  the  next  morning  as  cheerfully 
as  he  ever  went  to  bed,"  and  he  did  die  manfully  and  meekly, 
his  last  words  being  "  God's  will  be  done,"  and  "  Lord  receive 
my  spirit."  In  defending  his  own  conduct,  Boreman  administered 
the  following  rebuke  to  his  censors : — 
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They  endeavoured  once  to  set  up  their  Idol,  their  Dagon,  and  to  fence  it 
with  a  wall  of  Discipline  in  their  Church  which  they  cemented  with  the  blood, 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  thousands  deserving  persons  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  godlinesse,  but  God  be  prais*d,  [t]he  stones  fetched  out  of  the 
Quarries  of  Scotland  and  Geneva  are  fsdlen  upon  their  own  heads,  the  wall  is 
beaten  down ;  The  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  delivered  from  their  intended 
cruelty  and  persecution  for  conscience. 

The  Bihliotheca  Cantiana  (pp.  305-6)  gives  a  list  of  the  books 
on  the  Sondes  tragedy,  the  events  in  which  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  were  anticipated  in  the  year  1632  in  another  Kentish 
family — the  Masters  of  Willesborough).  William  Masters  the 
younger  son  was  the  successful  rival  in  love  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  murdered  him  as  he  sat  at  dinner  on  his  wedding  day.  A 
large  tomb  was  erected  by  his  mother  to  his  memory  in  Willes- 
borough church-yard  near  to  the  south  door,  the  inscription  stating 
that,  ''after  leading  a  batchelor's  life  he  came  to  an  untimely 
Abel's  death."  The  lines  are  mutilated,  and  tradition  states 
"  that  the  murderer  made  his  escape,  and  some  time  after  was 
seen  endeavouring  to  efface  the  inscription,  but  was  prevented 
by  passengers  going  by."  An  account  of  these  circumstances 
and  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  were  given  in  Parsons*  book  on 
Kentish  churches,  published  in  1790 ;  and  were  reproduced,  with 
an  amended  copy  and  much  additional  matter  (including  a  note 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild  on  the  Masters  family),  in  an 
article  signed  **J.  G.  N."  which  appeared  in  the  GentlemarCs 
Magazine  (New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  262-4,  September,  1844). 

[Additional  Note. — Doubtless  this  "J.  G.  N."  was  no  other  than  the 
accurate  genealogist,  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.  A.  Two  books  on  the  Sondes 
tragedy  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  mentioned  here,  as  having  come 
under  our  personal  inspection  :  viz.^  The  Devil^s  Reign  upon  Earth  ;  being 
a  relation  of  several  sad  and  bloudy  Murthers  lately  committed,  especially  that 
of  Sir  Geo.  Sands  [sic]  his  Son,  upon  his  own  Brother.  1655.  The  other  is 
a  folio  of  38  pages,  Sir  George  Sondes  his  plaine  Narraiivi  to  the  World  of  all 
Passages  upon  the  death  of  his  two  Sonnes.  London :  Printed  in  the  Yeare, 
1655.  In  it  he  answers  the  slanders  of  the  fanatical  sectaries,  sajring,  *'The 
Ministers  and  godly  men  about  me,  seeing  so  many  miseries  and  calamities  daily 
befall  me,  before  one  was  over  an  another  coming  on  me  afresh,  hardly  giving 
me  breath,  and  still  greater  and  greater :  they  did  conclude  that  certainly 
these  fearful  afflictions  that  God  layes  on  his  children,  but  must  be  for  some 
notorious  sins  formerly  committed,  or  that  now  I  lived  in,  and  therefore  they 
looked  into  the  actions  of  my  life  :  and  when  they  had  made  a  Catalogue  of 
what  they  thought  fit  to  charge  me  with,  they  came  ....  to  let  me  know 
wherein  they  conceived  I  had  done  amisse,  and  what  might  be  the  cause  of  all 
these  pimishments  that  befall  me."  Seriatim^  he  replies  in  his  defence.  — -J.  VV.  £.] 
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[British  Museum  Collection,  Press-mark,  669,  f.  20,  art  12.] 

;a  iTuneral  6legie  upon  tlje  Deatl)  of 

George  Sends,  Esq.,  ttu  Mga  toa0  ftiHetl  bp  iig 
yBta^fftty  Mr.  Freeman  Sends,  SUlQUfit  tge  7th^ 
J9lltia  SDotlu  1655.    HBp  William  Annand,  Huntor> 

of  Throwligh.  mfftvtuntn  Ut  mttmt^  a  ptaper, 
Campileti  bp  St0  {latrotofull  fatf^tty  &tr  George 
Sends,  attti  u0eti  in  StjS  JFamtlp  tiitrtng  ti^e  lift  of 

tj^  0attl  Freeman  [Sends]. 

T?  EACH  me  a  Handcerchiff,  Another  yet, 
And  yet  another,  for  the  last  is  wett ; 
Nay  now  a  Glass,  to  bottell  up  my  teares, 
For  present  pressing  griefs,  and  future  fears.  4 

Could  sighs,  could  groans,  could  sobbs,  or  ought  revoak, 
That  sudden  fatal,  fearfull,  deadly  stroak  ? 
The  Muses  should  be  summoned  in  by  force. 
And  spend  their  A//  upon  his  wounded  Coarse.  8 

Could  measur'd  lines,  griefs  infinit  display  ? 
The  sacred  Nine,  with  Him  who  rules  the  Day, 
And  all  who  in  Immortall  Thrones  reside  ; 
In  spight  of  greatness,  should  a  charge  abide,  12 

To  consecrate,  and  to  adorn  his  Hearse, 
Revive  his  life,  and  club  unto  a  Verse. 
Or  then  let  Sable  darkness,  canop'd  in  night, 
Ecclipse  them  all  for  ever.     Here's  a  sight  16 

That  ripens  sorrow,  breaks  op*  Griefs  magazine, 
Horror's  great  store-house : — compassed  in  his  Shrine, 
Of  life,  of  sense,  [of]  all  are  dispossest, 
And  by  one  Dagger,  loe  each  heart  is  peirc'd.  20 

Thy  death,  thy  death,  dear  soul,  might  wonder  move, 
How  the  Old  Serpent  thus  should  kill  the  Dove. 
Thy  habits  so  refulgently  did  shine. 
That  we  knew  nought,  but  what  was  thought  divine.        24 
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In  thy  expyring,  it  was  made  appear 

In  bloody  Wounds,^  the  Trinitie  was  clear. 

The  gates  through  which  thy  fertil  soul  did  mount 

To  bless'd  aboads,  came  to  the  full  account  28 

Of  Twelve,  or  four  times  three,  And  three 

Hath  ever  in  it  some  great  Mysterie. 

Nor  was  it  [only]  for  thy  good,  dear  heart, 

That  Heaven  thus  suffered  man  to  act  his  part.  32 

But  as  God's  hand  mayd  Nature,  doth  not  eye, 

Nor  this,  nor  that,  but  all  in  part  doth  spye : 

So  here  God's  acts,  in  manner  so  so  ample,  uic. 

That  All  may  have  thee,  Alwayes,  for  example  36 

Of  this  life's  frailty ;  most  stupid  here  may  know, 

"  There's  no  abiding  City  here  below." 

Behold  the  reaking  blood,  heart  sign'd  with  murther  staines. 

Wisdom's  great  Citadel  defac'd,  empty  veines,  40 

Of  one  so  young,  so  good,  so  lov'd  of  all, 

After  the  closure  of  a  Festivall. 

So  gentle,  modest,  rich,  discreet,  and  wise, 

In  dawning  of  his  youth  to  close  his  eyes !  44 

None  more  in  Grace,  in  Speech,  in  featur, 

Destroy'd,  'cause  none  in  Grace,  in  Speech  was  greater. 

The  best  of  Sonnes,  Heires,  Freinds,  of  Masters, 

Thus  bath'd  in  his  own  blood  ;  O  sad  disasters !  48 

Good  God,  what  can,  what  shall,  man's  frailty  thinke. 

When  thy  great  goodness  at  this  Act  did  winke  ? 

But  thou  art  just,  perhaps  thou  thought'st  it  fitt. 

And  Lord  unto  thy  Judgement  I  submit.  52 

Rest,  happy  Soul,  above, 
With  God  in  love  ; 
Where  malice,  hate,  is  out  of  date, 
Expecting  still  the  end  S^ 

That  Pious  souls  attend. 

Vivei  Post  funera  virtus. 


^  **He  was  stab'd  with  a  Three-edged  Dagger  so  that  the  wounds  were 
Triangular." — Original  margined  note. 


566       ,A  Family  Prayer  made  by  Sir  George  Sonds, 

9  Ptaget  VKdLtst  ig  %vt  George  Sonds,  Car  %i%  %m  Freeman  Sonds ; 
VM^  in  1)10  ofam  Jfamils  w  long  m  fie  Inas  Itbing* 

T  ORD,  we  beseech  thee,  look  down  in  Mercy  on  that  most 
miserable  and  unhappy  creature  of  thine  {Freeman 
Sonds).  Lord,  soften  his  hard  and  stubborne  heart.  Lord, 
give  him  a  true  sight  of  this  his  most  hainous  and  bloody 
sinne.  Lord,Ngive  him  grace  to  cry  unto  thee  by  true  and 
unfeigned  Repentance,  that  so  thou  may'st  have  mercy  on 
his  poor  soul.  Thou  art  the  Fountaine  of  mercy,  and  all  flows 
from  thee.  His  Father,  upon  his  earnest  desire,  though  he 
hath  killed  (oh  fowly  killed)  his  dear  Sonne,  and  ruined  him 
in  all  his  hopes,  hath  Pardoned  him.  Oh  do  thou,  then,  O 
father  of  Mercy,  in  that  sad  houre  of  his  death,  receive  him 
in  thy  Armes  of  Mercy,  that  his  sad  Father  may  yet  have 
this  comfort.  That  though  thou  hast  made  him  childless, 
and  left  him  not  one  Sonne  on  Earth  alive ;  yet  which  is 
much  better,  they  live  with  thee  in  Heaven  in  aeternal  Bliss. 
Dear  Fat/ter,  grant  us  our  request^  and  that  for  thy  beloved 
Sonne  JESUS  his  sake^  our  LORD  and  onely  Saviour, 
Amen. 

London:  Printed  hy John  Crowch^  1655. 

[Marked  in  Manuscript,  "Sqptember  10,"  as  the  date  of  purchase,  by 
Thomason  the  bookseller,  who  made  the  wonderful  collection  of  Civil- War 
literature,  at  immense  risk  and  with  untiring  zeal.  His  labours  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  all  students  :  from  none  more  so  than  the  present  annotator,  who 
is  engaged  in  steady  examination  of  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pamphlets  in 
question,  for  a  forthcoming  work  reproducing  The  Ballads^  Songs^  and  Political 
Foems  of  the  Civil' War,  from  1637  to  the  Restoration,  This  Prayer  was  also 
given,  the  same  year,  in  Sir  George  Sondes  his  Narrative^  already  mentioned, 
p.  23,  with  a  few  variations,  ex,  grat.^  "grace  to  turn  to  thee,"  "that  his 
mournful  Father  may  yet,"  "  one  Son  alive  on  earth,"  "  they  may  live  with 
thee  in  Eternal  blisse  in  Heaven."— J.  W.  E.] 
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(Klegp  on  tbt  Deatft  of  a^r^  3nne  ®tap* 

TTHE  date  of  publication  of  the  following  Elegy,  on  a  folio 
broadside,  is  stated  in  the  Bihlioiheca  Cantiana  to  be  1656. 
Our  copy  is  taken  from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Royalist  sympathies  of  its  author  are  evinced  in  lines  52-54. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  pardon  the  scanty  specimens  we 
give  of  Kentish  funeral  poems,  which  (like  most  others  of  the 
same  description)  are  generally  long,  dull,  and  devoid  of  merit. 
At  this  moment  we  have  before  us  on  our  table  one  which  pre- 
sents all  these  characteristics  in  a  remarkable  degree:  Honori 
Sacellum,  A  Funeral  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  the  honoured  Clement 
Pettit,  Esq.  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  County  of  Kent.  By  E. 
Settle.  London  J  printed  for  the  Author^  17 17  (**What  tho'  but 
rais'd  from  Dust,  Thou  Human  Mould").  It  consists  of  223 
lines,  decorated  with  such  luxuriant  profusion  of  capital  letters 
and  italics  that  we  have  never  met  with  its  equal.  A  copy  in 
the  Church  Institute  Library,  Margate,  appears  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  noted  and  fallen  local  family  whose  head 
formed  its  subject,  the  cover  being  adorned  with  their  armorial 
bearings. 

[Note. — This  Elkanah  Settle  deserves  a  separate  Note ;  not  for  his  literary 
merit,  since  he  had  none,  being  a  hack  scribbler  who  turned  a  penny  by  the 
meanest  devices  and  with  most  mediocre  abilities.  He  was  ready  to  write  a 
panegyric  or  a  libellous  calumny  for  hire,  upon  the  same  or  any  person.  He 
had  plenty  of  small  malice,  which  was  always  available  for  dirty  work  when 
faction  needed  such  scavenger's  duty,  and  at  no  time  did  faction  fail  to  thus 
require  and  to  find  it.  This  man  has  the  honour  of  living  embalmed,  as  Doeg^ 
a  fly  in  amber,  in  Dryden*s  deathless  verse,  the  Absalom  and  Achitophel  of 
1682.  After  a  miserable  career,  part  of  the  time  being  the  salaried  City  poet, 
assailing  the  Catholics  in  prose  and  verse,  but  becoming  a  "Convert"  for  the 
hopes  of  gain  during  the  reign  of  James  H.,  and  again  returning  to  Protestantism 
when  the  Orange  William  assumed  sovereignty,  Settle  ended  his  wrigglings 
through  the  slimy  byepaths  by  enacting  a  dragon,  and  vomiting  fire  or  smoke, 
at  Bartlemy  Fair  in  Smithfield.  For  farther  mention  of  him,  see  the  "Group 
of  Anti- Papal  Ballads"  in  Roxburghe  Ballads^  vol.  iv.  1881. — The  Samuel 
Holland  whom  we  meet  in  the  next  Elegy  was  a  verse- writer  who  in  1660 
addressed  a  Gratulatory  Poem  "To  the  Best  of  Monarchs,  his  Maiesty  of 
Great  Brittain,  etc.,  Charles  the  Second,"  beginning,  "  Heaven  at  the  last  hath 
heard  my  Prayers,  I  stand,"  etc.  Also  an  Elegie  on  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
1680,  beginning,  "No  more,  wild  Atheists  !  No  more  deny." — ^J.  \V.  E.] 
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[British  Musenm  Collection  of  Fol. Broadsides,  Press-mark,  669,  £  20,  art  51.] 

£)tt  tge  Mntimap  and  ^u^  Hatrnnteti 
Deat!)  of  i®XSi.  Anne   Gray, 

tifz  tzu^Ux  of  tf)e  S^eameTiIs  accontpltsfit  Boctor  Nicholas  Gray, 
of  Tunbridge  m  Kent,  fefjo  tigeTi  of  tje  Small  ??oi» 

CCARCE  have  I  dry'd  my  Cheeks,  but  Griefs  invite 

Again  my  Eyes  to  weep,  my  Hand  to  write, 
Which  still  return  with  greater  force,  being  more 
In  weight  and  number  then  they  were  before.  4 

Mechanick  Griefs  are  eloquent,  their  sound 
Beats  through  the  streets,  and  in  that  spacious  Round 
Salutes  each  stranger's  eare  :  Nor  can  so  high 
And  wide  a  Ruine  in  one  Family  8 

Contracted  keep  ;  but,  seeking  farther  bounds, 
Fills  every  brest  with  its  afflicting  sounds. 
Youth  met  with  Beauty  weeps  ;  then  who  forbears 
To  Griefe's  Exchequer  to  bring  in  his  tears  ?  12 

He  that  such  tributes  doth  not  now  retume. 
Knows  neither  Vertue,  nor  for  whom  we  mourne. 
She,  whose  unequalled  and  whose  rich  desert 
Did  take  possession  in  each  knowing  heart ;  16 

Whose  life  was  such,  it  may  be  well  deny'd 
That  she  did  ever  ill,  but  that  she  dy*d  ; 
She,  like  another  Nature,  but  whose  Name 
Gave  life  to  Beauty,  and  a  voyce  to  Fame  ;  20 

She  whose  pure  worth  was  such,  whom  gone,  that  even 
Heav'n  would  lament  with  many  a  tear,  if  Heaven 
Had  not  assum'd  her,  who  in  all  she  did, 
Both  Grace  in  it  and  Innocence  were  hid,  24 

Is  hence  ascended,  while  our  Griefs  infer 
Their  moyst  Complaints,  and  envy  Heav'n,  not  Her. 
Death,  who  did  boast  his  high  Prerogative, 
And  hourely  Conquests  over  all  alive,  28 
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Did  here  begin  to  startle,  and  did  seeme 

To  feare  her  Beauties  would  now  conquer  him  : 

Therefore  a  danger  to  prevent  so  nigh, 

Drew  forth  at  once  all  his  Artillery,  32 

And  so  direct  the  Battery  was  laid, 

So  full  the  Charge,  so  fast  the  Case-shot  play'd, 

That  the  poore  Body  fell  upon  the  place, 

A  thousand  wounds  being  printed  on  her  face :  36 

Yet  spight  of  Death,  and  Fate,  we  must  imply 

That  she  herself  was  well  content  to  dye ; 

For  in  this  sad  and  tedious  vale  of  Teares, 

Ere  she  had  hardly  numbered  eighteene  yeeres,  40 

She  had  done  all  her  businesse,  and  made  even 

With  Earth,  and  drawn  up  her  accounts  for  Heaven. 

Rich  in  her  Sexe's  value,  good  men's  praise, 

And  full  of  all  could  be  desir'd,  but  dayes  ;  44 

Where  after  her  we  sigh  our  soules,  the  while 

She  counts  our  teares,  and  with  a  pittying  smile 

Beholds  our  following  Love ;  and  now  no  Drums, 

Nor  voyce  of  Cannons,  nor  of  Trumpets,  comes  48 

To  vex  her  quiet  eare ;  nor  any  noyse 

Dares  once  approach  to  interrupt  her  joyes ; 

But  Health  and  Strength  doe  court  her,  and  the  treasure 

Of  endlesse  light,  and  unrepented  pleasure,  52 

And  all  the  Blessings  which  faire  Peace  doth  bring, 

Sent  for  so  oft  by  my  late  Lord  the  King. 

'\X7'0uldst  thou  know  who  lies  here,  under 

This  cold  Marble?  read,  and  wonder  :  56 

For  body,  beauty,  feature,  sense, 
This  was  the  Maid  of  Excellence, 
Whose  early  Soule  soone  understood 

And  practiced  all  that  men  call  Good  :  60 

And  wond'ring  threescore  yeares  should  stay 
For  what  so  soone  she  bore  away, 
She  sudden  unto  Heaven  did  fly, 

Asliam'd  of  dull  Mortality.  64 

Samuel  Holland.    [March  24,  1656.] 
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cxx. 

(jEngltsl)  Mans. 

A  SMALL  poetical  tract  of  22  pages  (361  lines),  The  English 
IliadSy  was  printed  in  1674,  commemorating  the  death  of 
Lord  Maidstone  in  the  action  with  the  Dutch  fleet  near  Solebay, 
on  the  28th  of  May  in  that  year  (see  the  introduction  to  The 
Royal RendezvouSyYoL  I.  p.  97,  etc.).  Owing  to  its  length  we  give 
an  analysis  instead  of  printing  it  in  its  entirety,  taking  our  copy 
from  one  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Warly  family,  and 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  Hovenden,  who  with  his  wonted 
kindness  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  The  title-page  is  English 
Iliads^  or  a  Sea-Fight  reviewed  in  a  Poem,  Occasioned  by  the  death  of 
a  person  of  Honour,  slain  in  the  late  War  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  By  Jn^»  Warby.  Together  with  an  Irenicum^  or  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Trumpeter  and  Conditions  of  Peace — moriemur  in  ultis^ 
At  moriemur  ait — Virg.  JEneid — e/cAi/  ockovt,  ve  0vfL& — Horn. 
Iliad,  London,  1674.  The  pagination  of  the  original  is  noted  in 
our  margin.  The  poem  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
has  a  title  affixed  in  Italics,  the  typographical  exuberance  of 
these  we  have  not  preserved  in  our  extracts.  First  occurs  an 
unnumbered  page  containing  16  lines  oi  An  Advice  to  a  Friend  to 
print  his  Poem,  part  being  written  some  years  past,  signed  *J.  W.,' 
followed  by  page  i,  on  which,  after  the  full  title,  are  16  lines  On 
the  Death  of  the  Lord  of  Maidstone,  extending  to  the  second  page, 
on  which  commences  the  section  (here  given  entire)  Nobles  and 
Tarpollins  compared  (these  names  are  given  in  Roman  letters). 

Though  the  bold  Sailor's  arm'd  'gainst  wind  and  weather, 
Whose  Nerves,  like  cordage,  knit  his  limbs  together, 
p.  3-        Whose  joynts  like  Pulleys,  and  his  Callous  hand. 

Like  the  Ship's  helm,  can  its  vaste  bulke  command  ;  20 

And  leggs  and  arms,  as  yards  and  masts,  whilst  he 

Vaunts  with  his  strength  the  Ship's  Epitome  : 

Rigged  by  his  King  he  fears  not  to  prevail, 

Tallow'd  in's  mels  [?],  and  when  cloath'd  under  sail,  24 
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Such  a  Sea-man  of  War  by's  own  broadside, 
Not  by  the  Ships,  thinks  himself  fortified, 
Though  this  Pitcht  Monster  strutting  on  the  decks 
In  heat  of  fight  melts  like  a  Babe  of  wax  :  ^  28 

Yet  Nobles'  tender  frame  Seamen  decide. 
Not  built  by  Nature  t'outface  wind  and  tide, 
But  the  Tarpollin  thinks  his  own  skin  buff, 

Tann'd  by  the  weather  to  the  Musket  proo^  32 

And  in  his  sinews,  only  made  for  toyl. 
Thinks  himself  wrapt  as  in  a  cable  coyl ; 
Yet  he*s  not  safe,  though  he  scape  iron  balls. 
As  ill  built  fabricks  by's  own  weight  he  falls,  36 

As  Niobe^  suppose  him  made  of  stone. 
With  marble  sides  hard  as  the  rock,  his  bone 
Ribb*d  like  his  vessel,  whom  if  you  look  on 

You'l[l]  swear  his  soul's  in  Nature's  garrison,  40 

Yet  not  secure,  a  little  force  hath  broke 
The  sturdy  flint  when  art  did  give  the  strok[e] . 
p.  4.        A  twisted  silk  much  stronger  is  than  thread  : 

Those  who  are  finest  made,  not  soonest  dead.  44 

How  much  of  Canvas  and  rude  flesh  was  torn  ? 

How  many  limbs  broke  in  that  bloody  mom  ? 

Yet  MaidsUmis  safe,  the  cruel  Fates  all  day, 

'Fore  they  could  hit,  their  threat'ning  balls  did  lay.  48 

Some  look  on  Volunteers  *  as  on  the  Moon, 

Which  the  Clown  thinks  made  to  be  gaz'd  upon. 

These  are  but  vulgar  errors,  for  each  ray 

Commands  a  wave,  her  all,  the  Seas  obey.  52 

Such  true  Heroes,  who  adorn  their  breast 

With  a  brave  courage,  not  for  fright  were  drest. 

Vet  thie  Ship's  Glory,  they  as  Colours  are 

To  shew  whose  Ship  it  is,  and  cause  of  War,  56 

Which  Flags  of  silk  are  oft  with  honour  bom[e] 

On  the  Main  Top  when  lower  sails  are  torn. 

The  next  section  (pages  4-7,  lines  59-105)  is  on  Late  Wars 
compared  with  those  in  former  Ages ^  while  its  successor  (pages  7-1 1, 
lines  106-15?)  shows  Canons  more  terrible  than  Thunder^  an  argu- 
ment of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

p.  &        If  Art  and  Nature  joyn'd  for  a  loud  noise. 

The  Cannons  roaring  mouth  would  be  their  choice  ; 


^  Keel-hauling  would  have  been  far  too  mild  a  punishment  for  the  original 
perpetrator  of  this  infamous  slander  on  our  Seamen,  the  refutation  of  which  is 
fiimished  by  the  whole  of  our  naval  history. 

'  Lord  Maidstone  was  serving  in  this  capacity. 
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Things  so  unlike  who  ever  darM  compare, 
Gun's  brazen  sides  and  thunder's  cloudy  aire  ? 
Tl\e  hollow  iron's  more  dreadful  and  more  loud  132 

Than  th'  hollow  heavens  are  with  the  thund'ring  clouds, 
For  a  bolt  sent  from  thence  may  with  its  stroke 
Touch  an  unmoved  hill,  or  shake  an  Oak, 

Split  by  unknown  ibrce  ;  but  when  the  Gun  136 

p.  9.        Sends  shot,  that  can  rend  ships,  more  oakes  then  one. 
Thunder  affrights  with  nojrse,  but  hurts  us  not. 
Like  a  gun  charg'd  with  powder,  not  with  shot 
Lightnings  like  fire  ships  with  false  wooden  guns,  140 

Only  can  scorch  the  side  by  which  it  runs. 
But  when  the  prison'd  shot  breaks  loose,  the  gun 
It  self  doth  start,  and  carriage  backward  run  : 
No  sooner  is  the  fire  put  to  the  trayne,  144 

But  by  one  blow  almost  an  army's  slain. 

As  for  Maidstone : 

Such  fatal  thunder  he  did  fear  no  more 

Than  noise  proclaiming  triumphs  on  the  shore. 

More  brave  than  Casar  he  scorns  Laureal  wreaths. 

Though  midst  sea  lightnings  and  the  smoke  he  breaths ; 

'Cause  when  it  thunder'd  he  no  laureal  wore,  156 

It*s  but  just  to  crown  him  vrith  't  on  shore. 

We  print  the  next  section  in  its  entirety,  as  its  description  is 
full  of  spirit : 

p.  10.  Some  Ships  on  Fire, 

'T^Hese  are  home  dangers,  when  he  looks  abroad 
-*•      He  sees  more  terrours  in  the  Mrat'ry  Road ; 
There  fire  and  water  in  confusion,  160 

The  world  did  seem  to  end  as  it  begun. 
For  th'  Elements  contending  on  the  main 
Seem'd  a  new  Chaos,  and  confus'd  again. 

Sulphurous  lightning  all  about  he  sees,  164 

Whose  flashes  threaten  to  lick  up  the  Seas  ; 
More  dreadful  'twas  than  fire  at  PkaetorCs  fall 
That  frighted  Earth,  but  this  do's  Seas  and  all 
Its  powerful  Gods,  such  flames  do  fly  about  168 

Which  Neptune  in's  full  sea  cannot  put  out. 
Nothing  but  flames,  which  way  so  e're  he  turn 
The  grapling  Keels  like  funeral  Piles  do  bum, 
Which  boards  some  Ships,  and  none  its  rage  can  stop,  172 

Displaying  its  flaming  Flag  on  the  Main  top 
p.  II.         (That  Lemnian  Cripple,  propt  with  one  sound  leg, 
With  greatest  Monarchs  will  dispute  his  Flag). 
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No  buckets  then  can  serve,  no  Engine  can  176 

Quench  such  wild  fire,  though  't  squirt  the  Ocean : 

Seamen,  like  spiders,  up  the  Ropes  do  climb. 

And  there  they  hang  long  as  their  weary'd  limb 

Can  hold,  but  when  the  raging  fire  doth  play,  180 

To  quench  themselves  fall  down  into  the  Sea. 

Wild  beasts  at  sight  of  fire  do  start  and  fly. 

And  some  with  noise  of  Guns,  not  shot,  do  die ; 

But  the  brave  Spirits  dare  themselves  involve  184 

In  fire  which  can't  destroy,  though  *t  can  dissolve : 

They  are  first  principles,  who  fear  no  flame 

Which  may  scortch  bodies,  but  calcines  their  name. 

Pages  11-13  (lines  188-215)  ^^^  devoted  to  showing  there  is 
More  danger  in  a  Sea  Fight ^  than  in  a  Land-Battle^  while  the 
next  section  (pages  13-15,  lines  216-257)  asserts  Some  excuse 
cowardise  with  Pretence  that  no  valour  can  be  showed  at  Sea^  as 
everything  occurs  from  **  blind  Fortune," — 

Wh'  in  duels  falls,  or  the  sword's  victim  lyes. 
He  sees  the  point  which  threatens  'fore  he  dyes  ; 
p.  (4.        But  Bullets  are  not  seen  when  they  do  fly  :  228 

Clandestine  murther  gives  them  Victory, 
And  when  that  is  obtained,  the  treacherous  Gun 
Makes  Proclamation  of  what  shot  hath  done. 
Who  on  the  land  with  steel  do  miss  their  pass  232 

Retract,  and  stand  on  the  same  gorund*  and  place, 
And  some  land  souldiers  save  themselves  by  flight 
With  as  much  honour  as  they  could  by  fight ; 
But  ships  are  prisons,  and  the  Naval  Wall  236 

Bo's  shut  men  up,  tiU  Fate  sayes  who  shall  fall. 

Pages  .15,  16  (lines  258-286)  describe  the  Loss  of  Men  in  the 
Ships  : 

How  many  victims  slain  fell  by  his  '  side  ! 

How  many  deaths  saw  he  before  he  dy'd  ! 

The  numerous  Corps  hurl'd  over  board  that  day, 

Like  men  at  Chesboard,  he  saw  bom[e]  away.  276 

True  courage  fainte  not  though  bare  bones  it  see, 

Neither  doth  start  at  War's  Anatomy : 

Though  thousands  bled  on  decks,  and  thousands  slain. 

Like  Monsters  floating  on  the  bloody  Main,  280 

Reliques  of  carcasses  b[u]oy'd  by  the  flood. 

Like  Nit/s  Productions  out  of  its  warm  Mud, 


^  Sic  in  original  for  ''ground.*'  '  Lord  Maidstone. 
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Yet  all  these  sights  his  valour  could  not  cheeky 

Which  Scorns  all  Storms,  He's  like  a  Mast  on  Deck ;  284 

If  all  were  slain  He'd  call  the  ship  his  own, 

Nougfht  can  disturb  brave  souPs  possession. 

Page  17  (lines  287-303)  draws  a  picture  of  The  Fleet  Be  calnCd^ 
followed  by  Only  pari  of  the  Fleet  engaged  {pdige  18,  lines  304- 
319),  the  next  section  (page  19,  lines  320-345)  somewhat  need- 
lessly arguing  Nobility  doth  not  degrade  it  self  by  encounters  with 
the  most  best  vassals : 

Such  weak  pretences  this  brave  Hero  scom'd,  324 

By  the  base  foe  the  conquest  is  [ajdom'd. 

Then  follows  the  account  (here  printed  in  its  entirety)  of  My 
Lord  killed  by  a  shot,  when  the  Dutch  Fleet  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  English^  about  six  a^ clack  in  the  Evening : 


A^ 


LL  mischief  seems  far  off  when  it  is  near. 
It  ceases  to  be  such  caus't  doth  appear ; 
It  is  Fate's  method  to  conceal  decrees,  348 

What's  most  pernicious,  that  man  seldom  sees. 
When  Nature  fights,  and  doth  resolve  to  kill. 
She  fools  Physitians  with  pretended  skill, 
p.  SI.        By  what  man  falls  these  men  of  Art  scarce  know,  352 

Till  death  strips  man,  and  shews  the  mortal  blow. 
Dark  Destinies  with  him  did  seem  to  play. 
But  a  sad  Vesper  clos'd  an  auspicious  day. 

They  seem'd  unwilling,  yet  resolv'd  his  fall,  356 

And  then  like  Jugglers  play'd  a  Fatal  Ball. 
When  Starrs  fight  against  men,  and  Heavens  wage  War, 
Saturn  hurts  most,  though  the  most  distant  star. 
Ajb  a  land  Captain  he  to  death  did  yield,  360 

The  first  who  enters,  but  last  leaves  the  field, 
He  fell,  and  as  he  fell  the  Seamen  cry, 
"  Here  is  true  Valour,  true  Nobility  I" 

They  look't  on  him  and  the  declining  Sun,  364 

And  when  both  sate  'twas  time  the  fight  was  done.      [On^.  «te. 

The  concluding  page  (lines  366-381)  is  devoted  to  An  Irenicum, 
or  Reflections  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  by  the  Trumpeter,  but  we 
appropriately  close  our  extracts  with  the  death  of  this  gallant 
member  of  a  line  old  Kentish  family,  who  both  with  pen  and 
sword  did  good  service  to  their  county. 
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%ix  George  iBmnke* 


CIR  GEORGE  ROOKE  fonns  the  representative  of  Kentish 
naval  heroism,  as  completely  as  General  Wolfe  is  that  of  its 
military  glory.  The  manor  and  ancient  seat  of  the  family  were 
near  Horton  Church,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  park  of  the 
eccentric  Lord  Rokeby ;  it  was  there  the  gallant  admiral  died  in 
1708,  and  vras  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury,  his  bust 
being  appropriately  placed  in  the  Cathedral.  His  father.  Sir 
William  Rooke,  was  a  stout  Cavalier,  and  suffered  many  years' 
imprisonment  for  his  loyalty;  at  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  and  was  once  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  (it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Harris)  held 
that  office  three  consecutive  years  under  his  successor.  He 
resided  at  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  where 
Sir  George  spent  part  of  his  latter  days.  Even  all  our  brilliant 
naval  victories  of  succeeding  years  have  not  dimmed  the  gloiy 
Of  this  Rne  old  English  Admiral, 
or  our  grand  old  fighting  time, 
and  his  dashing  exploits  at  La  Hogue  appeal  to  popular  sym- 


""    57^  ^^^  G^<>^S^  Rooke. 

pathy  even  more  than  his  capture  of  Gibraltar.  One  of  the 
verses  in  The  Royal  Triumph  (Mr.  Ebsworth's  Bagford  Ballads^ 
pp.  297-299)  details  how : 

Valiant  Rook  Sail'd  straightway 

Where  a  French  Squadron  lay, 
Close  among  the  Ro  .  .  .  •  cks  open  for  shelter ; 

But  we  fell  on  Gillore 

And  we  Fir'd  Twelve  more, 
Thus  we  Fir'd  and  Bum'd  the  French  Fleet  helter  skelter. 

A  perfect  feast  of  ballads  on  the  memorable  actions  in  which 
he  served  under  Russell  are  given  in  Mr.  Ebsworth's  Bagford 
Ballads^  where  Admiral  RusselVs  Scawering  the  French  Fleet ^  Or  the 
Battle  at  Sea  (pp.  119,  120);  The  Seamarks  Victory^  Or  Admiral 
Killigrew^s  Glorious  Conquest  over  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Streights^ 
as  they  were  coming  from  Thoulon  towards  Brest  (pp.  283-285) ;  and 
27ie  Royal  Triumph^  Or  the  Unspeakable  J^oy  of  the  three  Kingdoms ^ 
for  the  Glorious  Victory  over  the  French,  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
Fleets,  to  the  Joy  and  Comfort  of  all  True  Subjects  (pp.  297-299), 
are  as  stirring  to  our  national  spirit  as  if  they  celebrated  deeds  of 
yesterday.  Rooke's  services  at  La  Hogue  (which  W.  C.  Bennett 
has  told  in  lines  well-fitted  for  the  subject)  are  thus  detailed  in 
Joseph  Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy  (vol.  i.  p.  86,  ed.  1 852): 

At  noon  on  the  23nl  [of  May],  the  combined  fleet  had  assembled  off  La 
Hogue,  and  at  3h.  P.M.  Admiral  Russel  made  the  signal  for  all  boats,  manned 
and  armed,  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  Vice- 
Admiral  Rooke  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition,  and  accordingly 
shifted  his  flag  into  the  7o-gun  ship  Eagle,  which  drew  little  water.  The 
boats,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  frigates,  and  accompanied  by  fire-ships, 
proceeded  as  the  night  closed  in  for  the  attack ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  was  not  water  sufficient  for  any  but  the  smallest. frigates,  for  the  ships 
had  been  all  laid  agruimd,  and  many  were  high  and  dry  on  the  sands.  The 
boats,  however,  proceeded,  and,  notwithstanding  a  severe  fire  fix>m  the  forts 
and  shipping,  boarded  six  of  the  ships  with  very  little  loss.  These  were  shortly 
in  flames,  but  the  remainder  being  high  up  on  the  beach,  and  protected  by  a 
large  body  of  troops,  could  not  at  that  time  be  attempted.  On  the  following 
morning  the  boats  returned  to  the  attack,  and  burnt  all  those  left  on  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  in  all,  sixteen  large  sail  of  the  line,  and  many  transports.  This 
important  service  was  performed  with  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  of  no 
more  than  ten  men  killed ;  and  its  effect  was  that  of  seating  William  III.  much 
more  firmly  on  his  throne ;  the  destruction  of  that  fleet  having  completely  dis- 
sipated the  hopes  of  James. 

Mr.  Ebs worth  contributes  to  the  previous  page  his  hitherto- 
unused  cut  of  an  English  Man-of-War,  circa  1674. 
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[W.  C.  Benntti^s  S(mgs  fir  SdilarSf  editio  princeps,  1872,  pp.  43-45.] 

iaoofte  in  tl)e  Bap  of  JLa  i^ogue. 

May  23rd,  1693. 

■pOATING'S  always  been  in  vogue, 
With  us  English  since  La  Hogue  \ 
Where  no  man  of  war  can  float  it, 
There,  to  reach  them  we  can  boat  it,  4 

That  by  Nelson  well  was  known. 

Cochrane  that  was  often  showing  ; 
'Tis  our  English  knack,  we  own. 

Slap,  at  batteries,  to  be  going.  8 

Cutting  out  just  suits  our  book  ; 

Firing  Frenchmen's  been  in  vogue 
Ever  since  we  learned  from  Rooke 

How  to  warm  them  at  La  Hogue.  12 

Four  days  we  had  fought  and  flogged 

Tourvilley  though  at  times  befogged ; 

Well  had  noble  Russell  fought  it. 

Badly  had  the  Mounseers  caught  it,  16 

Now,  as  dusked  the  twenty-second 

May^  'twas,  sixteen  ninety-three, 
Crowding  for  La  Hogue,  they  reckoned 

There  at  last  secure  they'd  be. '  20 

So  outside  we  lay  all  night, 

Watching  Frenchmen  was  in  vogue 
With  us,  and  the  dawning  light 

Showed  them  anchored  in  La  Hogue,  24 

Thirteen  liners,  there  they  lay, 

Broadside  to  us,  up  the  bay ; 

Round  the  shore  their  army  lying, 

Batteries  all  approach  defying ;  28 
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Risky  work  we'd  have,  'twas  clear, 

Only  boats,  'twas  plain,  could  do  it  ; 
Under  Rooke^  who  had  a  fear 

But  we'd  soon  and  well  get  through  it !  32 

He  was  not  the  one  to  doubt ; 

Weighing  risks  was  not  in  vogue 
With  our  Rooke^  who  had  the  bout 

With  the  French  at  famed  La  Hogiie,  36 

From  our  oars  the  sunshine  flashed, 

For  their  broadsides  straight  we  dashed ; 

In  a  hail  of  death  we  found  us, 

Shot  and  shattered  boats  around  us.  40 

On  we  strain,  with  not  a  cheer 

Uttered,  till  their  ports  we're  under ; 
Then  our  tongues  we  let  them  hear. 

Shout  and  yell  that  drowned  their  thunder.    44 
We  were  at  it  now  all  right. 

At  the  work  that  was  in  vogue  ' 
With  the  men  Rooke  led  to  fight. 

Led  to  conquer  at  La  Hogue,  48 

Up  their  towering  sides  we  swarmed, 

^^SacriDieuT  the  Mounseers  stormed. 

But  we  safety  found  in  daring ; 

Up  we  went,  their  thousands  scaring ;  52 

All  bewildered,  panic-struck. 

Soon  their  backs  we  saw  them  turning ; 
Soon  we  found  we  were  in  luck, 

Through  that  night  six  sail  were  burning.       56 
If  a  bonfire. you  desire 

Such  as  with  us  was  in  vogue;, 
French  two  and  three-deckers  fire — 

As  we  fired  them  at  La  Hogue,  60 

As  day  broke,  we  didn't  shirk 

Quite  to  polish  off  our  work ; 

As  the  six  had  burnt,  the  seven. 

One  by  one,  flamed  up  to  heaven ;  64 
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All  that  day  we  fought  and  fired 

Ship  on  ship,  not  one  sail  sparing ; 
Not  a  transport ;  grimed  and  tired, 

Yrom  the  bay,  with  red  flame  flaring,  68 

Then  we  rowed  through  lighted  night : 

Making  clean  work  was  in  vogue 
With  our  Rooke^  who  fought  that  fight, 

Fought  and  conquered  at  La  Hogue,  72 
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Clie  DeatI)  of  General  COoIfe. 

a  pROM  Foreland  Point  to  Westerham,"  the  Men  of  Kent 
must  ever  continue  proud  that  the  gallant  General  Wolfe 
drew  his  first  breath  on  their  soil,  and  that  his  bones  were  laid 
under  it.  He  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  dying  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which  is  unsullied 
even  by  calumny,  and  his  native  town  Westerham  well  expressed 
the  national  feelings  with  which  his  loss  was  regarded,  on  the 
cenotaph  it  raised  to  his  memory : 

Whilst  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurelled  head, 
And  bids  the  artist  grace  the  Soldier  dead. 
We  raise  no  scolptur'd  trophy  to  thy  name. 
Brave  youth  !  the  direst  in  the  list  of  fiune  : 
Proud  of  thy  birth,  we  boast  th'  auspicious  year ; 
Struck  with  thy  fall,  we  shed  a  general  tear ; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  our  artless  stone. 
And  from  thy  matchless  honours  date  our  own. 

However,  Westerham  (according  to  Dr.  Harris,  for  the  honour 
is  disputed  by  the  town  of  Sevenoaks)  had  produced  a  native  of 
whom  it  might  be  even  prouder,  being  "  famous  for  giving  birth 
to  that  learned  confessor,  and  most  constant  martyr,  John  Fryth." 
Bishop  Hoadley  was  bom  there,  in  1676. 

Our  ballad  is  taken  from  a  broadside,  also  containing  the 
much-earlier  New  Song  on  Capt,  Ward  and  the  Rainbow  ;  printed 
at  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
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XITHEN  ancient  Romans  did  lament, 

And  Nerds  death  gave  discontent, 
Well  may  England  then  complain. 
Her  chiefest  glory,  Wolfe,  is  slain. 

CHORUS. 

Mourn,  England,  mourn,  and  complain 

Thy  chiefest  glory,  Wolfe,  is  slain.  6 

This  matchless  hero,  of  valour  great, 

Caird  was  abroad,  which  caus'd  his  fate ; 

For  at  Quebec  he  scorn 'd  to  yield. 

He  smird  at  death,  and  conquered  th'  field.  12 

Those  craggy  rocks  so  high  he  climb'd, 

As  bold  as  any  ramping  lion  ; 

The  French  they  soon  did  him  espy. 

And  cry'd,  "  Here's  Wolfe,  we  must  fight  or  die."  18 

When  he  lay  bleeding  in  the  field, 

His  British  boys  refused  to  yield, 

Like  Lions  bold  they  did  advance. 

And  took  Quebec  in  spite  of  France,  24 

Then  his  dear  mother  she  was  left. 

And  of  her  beloved  son  bereft : 

Then  these  lines  she  did  compose ; 

"  He  boldly  dy'd  for  England's  cause."  30 

May  British  boys  prove  stout  and  bold. 

Not  by  the  French  nor  Dons  to  be  controul'd : 

I  wish  another  Wolfe  may  rise, 

To  conquer  George's  enemies.  36 

IE.  £fielmerliine  anb  Co.  printers* 

Note. — These  were  popubr  printers  at  Manchester,  early  in  the  nineteenlh 
century,  and  they  produced  many  penny  Garlands, — ^J.  W.  E. 
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CXXIII. 

[Ebsworth  Collection  of  printed  Ballads.] 

t>eatt)  of  d^eneral  ^olfe/ 

gOLD  General  Wolfe  unto  his  men  did  say, 

"  Come,  come,  my  lads,  and  follow  me ; 
To  yonder  mountains  that  are  so  nigh, 
All  for  the  honour,  all  for  the  honour  of 

your  king  and  country.  4 

"  The  French  they  are  on  the  mountains  high. 
While  we  poor  lads  in  the  vallies  lie ; 
I  see  them  falling  like  moths  in  the  sun. 
Thro'  smoke  and  fire,  thro*  smoke  and  fire 

all  from  our  British  guns."  8 

The  very  first  volley  she  gave  to  us, 
Wounded  our  General  in  his  left  breast. 
Yonder  he  sits,  for  he  cannot  stand, 
"  Fight  on  so  boldly,  fight  on  so  boldly, 

for  whilst  I  live  I'll  have  command.  12 

"  Here  is  my  treasure,  lies  all  in  gold ; 
Take  it  and  part  it,  for  my  blood  runs  cold ; 
Take  it  and  part  it,"  General  Wolfe  did  say, 
"  You  lads  of  honour,  you  lads  of  honour, 

who  made  such  gallant  play.  16 

^  The  Editor  is  indebted  for  the  following  street-ballad  on  General  Wolfe  to 
Mr.  Ebsworth,  who  transcribed  it  from  a  copy  in  his  possession  printed  on  the 
same  sheet  as  Duke  WillianCs  Frollic,  The  reader  will  observe  the  similarity 
between  it  and  the  song  on  the  same  subject  immediately  following,  which 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Woodhouse,  of  Ide-Hill  Vicarage,  kindly  procured  from  an  old 
man  who  used  to  sing  it  at  the  residence  of  her  family,  the  Oxendens  of  East- 
well  Rectory,  on  every  New  Year's  Day,  and  who  wrote  it  out  at  her  request. 
We  have  preserved  the  orthography  of  the  originaL 


582  General  Wolfe. 

"  When  to  Old  England  you  do  return, 
Pray  tell  my  parents  I  am  dead  and  gone ; 
And  tell  my  tender  old  mother  dear, 
Not  to  weep  for  me,  not  to  weep  for  me, 

it  is  a  death  I  wish  to  share.  20 

"At  Sixteen  years  when  I  first  began, 

All  for  the  honour  of  George  our  king, 

So  let  all  commanders  do  as  I  have  done  before ; 

Be  a  soldier's  friend,  be  a  soldier's  friend, 

my  boys,  and  they'll  fight  for  evermore."         24 


CXXIV. 

[Traditionary.] 

@)on0— General  WssiSz, 

QOME,  all  you  lads  of  cordial  balls,  isn. 

And  never  seem  daunted  werever  you  go ; 
To  fight  the  french  is  our  deleight. 
Like  lads  of  honour,  like  lads  of  honour,  with  courage  stout  and  bold.      4 

General  Wolf'^xAo  his  men  did  say, 

**  My  lads,  be  steady  and  stand  by  me." 

Each  what  a  sight  it  is  to  behold. 

Seventeen  thousand,  seventeen  thousand  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground.        8 

They  was  upon  mountains  high  and  we  down  on  valleys  low. 

He  gave  command  on  the  field  he  did  lay : 

'*  Lads,  fight  on  so  boldly,  fight  on  so  boldly," 

General  ^f^^unto  his  men  did  say.  12 

The  very  first  they  gave  to  us  it  wounded  our  general  in  his  right  breast. 

"  Well  done,  my  lads,"  general  Wolf^x^  say, 

'*  Fight  on  so  boldly,  fight  on  so  boldly. 

Gain  the  victory  and  die.''  16 


The  very  first  we  gave  to  them  we  made  the  french  dogs  for  to  run. 

"  Well  done,  my  lads,"  general  Wolf^v^  say, 

"Fight  on  so  boldly,  fight  on  so  boldly,  while  I  have  life  I  got  command." 
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It  is  kernel  Captain  unto  his  men  did  say,  20 

"Oh,  take  me  by  my  lily  white  hand. 

While  the  blood  out  of  my  tender  breast  do  fly 

Just  like  a  fountain,  just  like  a  fountain, 

Just  like  a  fountain,  so  do  not  greve  for  me.  24 

"  Here  is  my  treasure  all  in  bright  gold. 

Take  it  and  part  it,  for  my  blood  runs  cold ; 

Share  it  amongst  you,"  General  JVolf^v^  say, 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,  you  are  welcome  to  it,  28 

Now  you  have  gained  the  victory. 

**  When  to  old  England  you  do  return, 

You  may  tell  my  friends  I  am  dead  and  gone  ; 

You  may  tell  my  tender  old  Mother  dear  32 

Not  to  weep  for  me,  not  to  weep  for  me^ 

for  she  will  never  see  me  more." 


cxxv. 
Clie  Deat{i  of  CiHolfe^ 

'\17'£  have  taken  the  following  ballad  on  this  popular  Kentish 
subject  from  a  slip  copy,  without  date  or  printer's  name ; 
the  original  is  adorned  by  a  woodcut  representing  a  soldier^ 
musket  in  hand,  standing  by  a  tent  and  cannon.  The  tribute 
paid  by  the  "  sire  of  the  gods  "  to  the  gallant  general  reminds  us 
of  the  lines  relating  how 

all  the  gods  celestial 

Descending  from  the  spheres, 
t)id  view  with  admiration 

The  British  Grenadiers. 

We  have  collated  our  copy  with  one  given  in  the  Universal 
Songster^  or  Museum  of  Mirths  vol.  i.  p.  254,  where  it  is  entitled 
The  Death  of  General  Wolfe^  and  its  author's  name  given  as 
T.  Paine. 

A^/^.— -'Having  in  our  private  collection  several  much-earlier  dated  copies  of 
this  ballad,  one  with  the  original  music,  it  seemed  better  to  here  restore  the 
true  textual  readings  throughout,  and  ruthlessly  cancel  the  Editor's  modem 
"  slip-copy,"  which  was  extensively  corrupted.  Even  the  printed  versions  of  1 79 1, 
etc.,  differ  slightly  from  one  another.    The  authorship  is  generally  attributed  to 
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[Ebsworth  Collection  of  Street  Songs,  with  music] 

£)n  ti)e  Deatl)  of  <Btntvai  SZ^olfe* 

TN  a  mouldering^  cave,  where  the  wretched  retreat, 

Britannia  sat  wasted  with  care ; 
She  mourn'd  for  her  Wolfe,  and  exclaimed  against  fate, 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair.  4 

The  walls  of  her  cell  *  she  had  sculptured  around 

With  the  deeds  of  her  favourite  Son ; 
Nay,  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 

Was  engrav'd  with  some  deeds  he  had  done.  8 

The  Sire  of  the  Gods,  from  his  chrystalline  Throne, 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  Dame, 
And  (moved  with  her  tears),  he  sent  Mercury  down, 

And  these  were  the  tidings  that  came  :  1 2 

"  Britannia,  forbear ! — not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear, 

For  your  Wolfe,  so  deservedly  lov*d  ; 
Your  tears  shall  be  changed  into  transports  of  joy, 

For  Wolfe  is  not  dead,  but  remov'd.  16 

Thomas  Paine,  the  stay-maker  of  Brbtol,  and  infidel.  The  song  was  sung  at 
the  celebrated  Anacreontic  Society,  by  Mr.  Sedgwick.  It  is  of  a  bold  bravura 
sort,  and  has  long  continued  popular,  like  "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  for  con- 
certs. If  its  florid  mythological  adornments  move  a  smile  in  these  days,  we 
should  remember  that  it  suited  the  taste  of  our  people  a  century  ago,  and  even 
Northampton  might  be  improved  by  a  belief  in  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  instead  of 
blank  atheism,  or  such  a  Stephano  and  Trinculo  as  suit  its  degenerate  Calibans. 

**What  a  thrice-double  Asse 

Was  I  to  take  this  [libeller]  for  a  god, 

And  worship  this  dull  foole  ! " 

But  the  Shakespearian  Caliban  and  the  author  of  "  The  Rights  of  Man''  would 
have  shaken  off  Northampton  dust  as  a  desecration. — J.  W.  £. 

\  mould'ring,  in  Universal  Songster.  [This  is  wrong :  for  the  music  shows 
it  to  be  a  tri-syllable,  in  the  original. — Ibid.] 

'  Al»  led,,  were  all* 
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^ "  The  Sons  of  the  Earth,  the  proud  Giants  of  old, 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes ; 
And  this  is  the  news,  as  in  Heaven  it  is  told, 

They  are  marching  to  war  with  the  Gods.  20 

A  Council  was  held  in  the  chamber  of  Jove^ 

And  this  was  the  final  decree : 
That  Wolfe  should  be  call'd  to  the  Armies  above ; 

And  the  charge  was  intrusted  to  nie.  24 

"  To  the  Plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  flew, 

Wolfe  begg'd  for  a  moment's  delay : 
He  cried,  *  Oh  forbear !  let  me  victory  hear, 

And  then  thy  commands  TU  obey.'  28 

With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  encompassed  his  eyes, 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  Urn, 
Lest  the  fondness  he  shew'd  to  his  own  Native  Shore 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return."  32 


'  The  Universal  Songster,  of  1826,  has  a  version  somewhat  dilTerent : 

Then  a  counsel  was  held  in  the  chamber  of  ycve. 

And  this  was  their  final  decree  : 
That  IVolfe  should  be  called  to  the  armies  above, 

And  the  care  be  intrusted  to  thee. 
The  sons  of  the  earth,  the  proud  giants  of  old. 

They  fled  from  their  darksome  abodes ; 
And  such  is  the  news  that  in  heav'n  was  told, 

IVolfe  was  marching  to  war  with  the  gods. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  they  flew. 

But  he  begg'd  for  a  moment's  delay ; 
He  cried  '*  Oh,  forbear !  let  me  victory  hear. 

And  then  your  commands  1*11  obey." 
With  a  darkening  film  they  encompass'd  his  eyes, 

And  they  bore  him  away  in  an  urn. 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore 

Should  tempt  him  again  to  return. 
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CXXVI. 

Clbe  Deatf)  of  Wtfltt. 

<<'T*HE  cry  is  still,  they  come!"     Another  ballad  bearing  the 
same  title,  and  on   the  same  subject,  greets   us.     We 
take  it  from  Routledge's  edition  of  Dtddtn's  Sea  Ballads  (p.  97). 

The  Kentish  hero's  name  is  honourably  mentioned  in  a  song  recounting 
Tike  Generals  of  England  (**0f  a  nation  of  generals,  noble  and  great"). 

Then  General  JVol/e  does  the  catalogue  deck, 
Who  died,  but  O,  not  till  he'd  taken  Quebec  I 
"While  General  Harris  gave  Tippoo  a  knock. 
And  General  EllioU  was  "Cock  of  the  Rock." 

Yety  this  we  can  say,  sir, 

Each  one  in  his  day,  sir. 
Were  all  of  them  great  in  their  tttm, 

A  striking  proof  of  his  popularity  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  old  camp  song 
("How  stands  the  glass  around"),  which  he  sung  the  night  before  his  death, 
became  erroneously  called  General  Wolfe's  Song,  under  which  title  it  is  reprinted 
in  the  Universe^  Songster  (vol.  i.  p.  436).  The  General's  sword  is  preserved  in 
the  United  Service  Museum,  and  a  copy  of  one  of  Vauban's  works,  presented 
by  him  to  his  gallant  comrade,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  containmg  his  autograph, 
is  at  Greywell  Hill,  Hants. 

Additional  Notes, — The  music  of  the  excellent  song  beginning  "  How  stands 
the  glass  around  !  For  shame,  you  take  no  care,  my  boys  I"  was  composed  by 
Handel.  A  copy  of  the  tune  is  noted  in  "The  Patron,"  a  ballad-opera,  1729. 
It  is  sometimes  called,  from  beginning  of  another  verse,  "  Why,  soldiers, 
why?" — but  the  current  report  that  General  Wolfe  sang  it,  on  the  night  before 
the  storming  of  Quebec,  Sept.  15,  1759,  gave  it  the  title  which  it  still  bears, 
and  is  likely  to  retain,  "General  Wolfe's  Song."  The  real  author  is  not 
known. — 2.  The  song  of  "The  Generals  of  England"  is  one  of  a  numerous 
set  of  imitations  of  warm-hearted  John  CoUins's  Scripscrapologia  song,  "The 
Chapter  of  Kings"  ( =  "The  Romans  in  England  they  once  did  sway"),  from  his 
entertainment,  "  The  Evening  Brush  to  sweep  away  Care." — 3.  The  foregoing 
song  on  "  The  Death  of  Wolfe,"  although  from  a  collection  of  "  Dibdin's  Sea- 
Ballads,"  is  not  by  the  Dibdin,  Charles,  but  from  the  less  genial  and  unlucky  of 
his  sons,  Tom  Dibdin,  the  Dramatist,  author  of  innumerable  "Lays"  and 
successful  operettas,  including  "The  Cabinet, "which  was  deservedly  a  favourite. 
As  a  song- writer  not  so  spontaneous  as  his  father,  Tom  Dibdin  held  his  own 
position  well,  and  his  songs  of  "The  Snug  Little  Island,"  "The  Death  of 
Abercrombie,"  the  duet  of  "  All's  Well,"  to  both  of  which  Braham  composed 
the  music,  are  among  the  good  old  melodies.  His  "Death  of  Wolfe"  was 
printed  in  the  Admiralty  edition  of  Dibdin,  1S41 ;  p.  227.  At  that  time, 
Williams  the  composer  dwelt,  appropriately,  in  Trafalgar  Square. — J.  W.  E. 
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[Composed  by  Mr.  Williams.] 

Recitative, 

C  HADES  oi  Britannia* s  sons,  who  sleep 

In  hallow'd  earth !— or  in  the  deep  ! 
Spirits  of  patriots  dead — ^who  fell-r 
Inspire  me !  while  a  hero's  fate  I  tell.  4 

Air. 

The  martial  strife  is  heard  once  more, 

Again  the  din  of  war  now  reigns, 
On  that  far-famed  Columbian  shore 

Where  blood  overflowed  Canadian  plains.  8 

Wolfe  I  dauntless  Wolfe!  who  boldly  led 

Of  gallant  chiefs  a  patriot  band, 
And  in  the  arms  of  vict'ry  bled — 

For  "  Freedom  and  his  Native  Land  I "  12 

The  foe  did  thrice  his  force  display ; 
Yet  thrice  was  conquered  on  that  day. 

No  father  e'er  his  children  loved, 

No  children  more  revered  a  sire,  16 

Beyond  what  Britain's  hero  proved, 

*Mid  Gallia's  fierce,  unceasing  fire ! 
His  shattered  wrist  he  calmly  binds, 

While  cheerly  "  Onward  1 "  was  his  cry —  20 

A  second  shot  his  heart  now  finds ; 

And  Victory  mourns  that  Wolfe  must  die ! 
Then,  raise  to  him  the  patriot  lay. 
In  Victory's  arms  who  fell  that  day !  24 
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CXXVII. 

TVTOST  /«  Mtmoriam  verses  are  as  devoid  of  truth  as  Epitaphs, 
but  here  the  praise  is  justified.  John  Lewis,  throughout  his 
long  career  (1675- 1746),  furnished  a  shining  example  of  the  com- 
patibility of  the  pursuits  of  a  zealous  antiquary  and  an  energetic 
parish  priest.  He  -alike  gained  distinction  as  a  topographer,  his- 
torian, biographer,  and  theologian.  His  works  are  often  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography^ 
while  his  pamphlet  against  the  Eucharistical  tenets  of  his  friend 
and  Margate  predecessor,  Mr.  Johnson,  received  high  praise  from 
"  the  great  Waterland."  His  lives  of  Pecocke,  Caxton,  Fisher, 
and  Wiclif  are  still  valued,  and  his  history  of  the  translations  of 
the  English  Bible  holds  a  high  place  in  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  His  Histories  of  Thanet  and  Faversham  are  deservedly 
esteemed — particularly  the  former  work — and  the  indefatigable 
divine  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than  a  thousand  sermons. 
He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  (like  the  historic 
High  Church  party)  an  earnest  Protestant,  some  portions  of  the 
preface  to  his  Wiclif  might  have  been  written  with  regard  to  the 
controversies  of  the  present  day.  He  was  of  those  who  con- 
tended for  truth  rather  than  for  triumph,  but  living  "  in  a  time 
of  much  party  violence,  and,  being  a  moderate  man,  he  met 
with  ill-usage,  from  both  parties,  particularly  from  the  clergy  of 
his  own  diocese''  {Bihliotheca  Cantiana,  p.  314) :  finding  the  truth 
of  Fuller's  saying  that  "many,  notorious  for  extremities,  may 
find  favourers  to  prefer  them ;  whilst  moderate  men  in  the 
middle  truth  may  want  any  to  advance  them," '  and  that  **  such 
moderate  men  are  commonly  crushed  betwixt  the  extreme 
parties  on  both  sides,"  *  yet  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  his  way, 
labouring  in  his  study,  relieving  the  poor,  always  foremost  in 
every  good  work,  good  old  John  Lewis  left  behind  him  a  name 
which  is  still  held  in  affection  and  respect.  He  sleeps  in  his 
church  of  Minster,  and  if  it  be  true  that  *'  A  good  memory  is 
the  best  monument," '  he  has  left  one  second  to  none  in  Kent. 


1  Holy  State,  Book  II.  Chapter  ix.  The  Faithful  Minister. 
•  IbtJ,^  Book  III.  Chapter  XX.  Of  Moderation, 
'  Ibid.^  Book  III.  Chapter  xiv.  Of  Tombs. 
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[From  the  Ktntish  Post,  April  i8  to  April  22,  1747.] 

dp^O  at  Margate. 

QUR  Grief  from  difFrent  Causes  often  flow, 

And  trivial  Things  create  a  lasting  Woe. 

What  Grief  must  then  this  solemn  Scene  create  ? 

Eusebids  dead,  and  now  submits  to  Fate.  4 

Eusebia  !  studious  in  each  learned  Page, 

That  cou'd  instruct,  improve,  and  mend  the  Age  ; 

For  Heav'nly  Bliss,  has  changed  this  rugged  Scene, 

There  Joys  are  full,  and  every  Thought  serene.  8 

Oh !  were  my  Pen  but  equal  to  my  Theme, 

I'd  consecrate  His  Worth  to  everlasting  Fame ; 

The  Task,  already,  by  Himself  is  done. 

He  gained  the  Goal,  and  the  fair  Prize  13.  won.  1 2 

His  Works  are  Monuments  shall  ever  last. 

And  Ages  yet  to  come  shall  praise  his  Labours  past ; 

Impartial  trace  his  literary  Flight, 

And  the  toucht  Soul  will  kindle  with  Delight ;  16 

Each  rural  Pastor  emulate  his  Praise, 

And  seek  such  Trophies  for  themselves  to  raise : 

Like  him,  their  Residence  with  Care  attend. 

And  be  a  Father,  Teacher,  and  a  Friend.  20 

Such  LEWIS  was !  this  pious  good  Divine ! 

Whose  Fame  unsuUy'd  will  for  ever  shine. 

He  sought  no  Place,  ne'er  courted  to  be  great ; 

His  Zeal  was  fervent  both  to  Church  and  State ;       24 

Gentle  to  all,  when  Virtue  was  their  Aim, 

And  a  bad  World  he  struggled  to  reclaim  : 

By  Wisdom's  Standard  measur'd  out  the  Way 

For  His  small  Flock  God's  Precepts  to  obey ;  28 

And  Jonas  like,  he  pointed  out  each  Crime, 

That  they,  like  NuieinteSy  repent  in  Time. 

(If.  ®. 
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d^aUotn^  d^roup. 


<  <  T  LOVE  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  doleful  matter,  merrily  set  down, 
or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably,"  said  the  clown,  in 
Wintet^s  Tale  (Act  iv.  scene  3) ;  and  hoping  that  our  readers  share  in  the  catho- 
licity of  this  taste,  we,  without  further  apology,  conduct  them  to  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  class  of  Kentish  ballads, — the  versified  (poetic  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously  term  them)  last  dying  speeches  and  confessions  of  notorious  crimi- 
nals who  have  suffered  for  their  oflfences  at  Maidstone.  As  a  rule,  in  compositions 
of  this  character,  we  find  the  supposed  writer,  after  reciting  his  misdeeds  with 
great  gusto,  concluding  with  some  goody-goody  reflections,  leaving  us  with  the 
impression  that  he  lived  a  very  great  scoundrel,  and  died  a  very  poor  hypocrite ; 
even  the  jovial  Golden  Farmer  ( 1 690-1},  after  relating  with  evident  pride  how 

A  Gang  of  Robbers  then  We'd  rob,  we'd  laugh,  and  joke, 

myself  did  entertain  ;  and  revel  night  and  day ; 

Notorious  hardy  Highway-men,  But  now  the  knot  of  us  is  broke, 

who  did  like  Ruffians  reign :  28  'tis  I  that  leads  the  way :  ^  3a 

pitches  his  three  concluding  stanzas  in  a  penitential  whine,  aptly  illustrating 
(like  M.  Jourdain  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it)  the 
difference  between  attrition  and  contrition.  Our  Kentish  ballads  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  ruffianly  conviviality  of  the  ever-popular  Night  before  Larry 
was  stretched,  and  the  much-inferior  Luke  Caffrey*s  Kilmainham  Minit;  but 
devoid  of  merit  as  they  are,  they  form  part  of  a  class  of  literature,  without 
which  a  representative  Kentish  collection  would  have  been  incomplete.  We 
commence  our  Group  with  two  ballads  on  Tedea  Redanies,  a  native  of  Belgrade, 
Servia,  one  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  2nd  British  Swiss  L^on,  stationed  at  Shom- 
diffe,  who  very  early  on  Sunday  morning,  August  3rd,  1856,  murdered  two 
sisters,  Caroline  and  Maria  Back  of  Dover  (aged  nineteen  and  seventeen),  on 
the  road  between  that  town  and  Folkestone,  about  three  miles  from  the  latter 
place.  Jealousy  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  as  he  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  the  elder  sister,  and  was  apparently  much  attached  to  both.  He  b  said  to 
have  been  "a  mild,  inoffensive  and  good-looking  man,"  of  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  speaking  German  very  well,  a  little  Italian,  and  only  a  little  English. 
Before  he  was  arrested  he  inflicted  three  wounds  on  himself,  from  which  he 
nearly  died.  He  was  probably  insane,  as  he  did  not  deny  his  deed,  but  appeared 
not  to  consider  it  a  crime.  He  was  committed  for  trial  on  August  i6th,  tried  at 
Kent  Assizes  on  Dec.  17th,  and  hanged  at  Maidstone  on  January  1st,  1857, 
walking  firmly  to  the  scaffold,  and  behaving  in  a  very  intrepid  manner.'' 


« 


»  See  The  Golden  Farmer^ s  Last  Farewell,  in  Mr.  Ebsworth's  Bagford  Ballads^ 
part  ii.  pp.  244-246.  The  introductions  to  this  ballad  (pp.  239-243),  and  to  its 
predecessor  Francis  Winters  Last  Farewell  (pp.  230-235),  are  treasuries  of 
amusing  information  regarding  "  The  Game  of  High-Toby." 
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cxxviii. 

IColieciion  of  Murders^  Press-maik  1888.  c.  3,  folio  88,  in  British  Museum.] 

Htfe,  Ctial,  anH  CreCUttOn  of  Bedea  Eedanles,  fbt 

t?)e  iOSoTtiet  of  Caroline  an1:i  Maria  Back, 
dopg  of  Ferj$e». 


Oh,  list  awhile  both  far  and  near, 

Good  people  one  and  all, 
And  shed  a  tear  of  pity  for 

A  Foreigner's  downfall.  4 

I  killed  two  maids,  two  pretty  maids. 

For  which  I'm  doomed  to  die. 
On  Thursday  mom  poor  Redanit 

On  Maidstone  gallows  high.  8 

Chorus. 

Behold  poor  Dedea  Redanits 
For  Murder  die  on  Maidstone  tree. 

My  dear,  my  sweet  Maria  Back^ 

It  does  distract  my  mind,  12 

That  fatal  day  I  did  her  slay 

And  lovely  Caroline, 
I  stabbed  them  with  a  fatal  knife, 

I  threw  them  on  the  ground,  16 

I  took  away  each  precious  life 

Not  far  from  Folkestone  town. 

It  was  near  the  town  of  Dover 

Those  two  sisters  did  reside,  20 

I  thought  my  pretty  Caroline 

Would  be  my  future  bride, 
But  on  a  Sunday  morning, 

(Oh,  the  moments  that  are  past ! )  24 
I  well  the  time  remember,  'twas 

The  third  of  August  last. 


Far  from  their  home  and  parents 
I  those  virgins  did  decoy. 


28 


Innocence,  youth,  and  beauty 

I  did  savagely  destroy  ; 
I  left  the  lovely  sisters 

Both  weltering  in  their  gore,  32 

Then  strolled  away,  and  thus  to-day 

I'll  see  them  never  more. 

I  drew  their  pretty  Likenesses 

While  I  in  Jail  did  lie,  36 

Maria  and  my  Caroline 

Was  always  standing  by : 
I  gazed  upon  their  portraits. 

When  comfort  I  did  find,  40 

To  look  upon  Maria  and 

My  own  dear  Caroline, 

Far  from  my  native  country, 

From  kindred,  friend,  and  home,  44 
Ther[e]  is  no  one  to  comfort  me 

For  I  am  left  alone. 
Tried  by  the  laws  of  England, 

And  doomed  to  hanged  be,  48 

A  poor  degraded  Foreigner 

On  Maidstone  dismal  tree. 

The  hangman  is  approaching 

My  end  is  drawing  nigh,  52 

Behold  the  fatal  moments  1 

In  a  foreign  land  I  die, 
For  the  murder  of  two  pretty  maids. 

Two  lovely  sisters  kind,  56 

Whose  names  was  sweet  Maria, 

And  my  charming  Caroline. 


J.  Powell,  Printer,  10,  Old  Montague  Street,  Whitechapel ; 

and  at  Maidstone,  Kent. 
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CXXIX. 

[From  the  same  Collection :  Press-mark,  1888.  c.  3,  fol.  89.] 

%^  SDpiit0  dolbter  at  #ai6$tom  dDaoU 


Oh !  List  my  friends  to  a  foreign  soldier, 

Whose  name  is  Dedea  Redanies-" 
My  friends  and  kindred  had  no  idea 

That  I  should  die  on  a  foreign  tree.     4 
I  loved  a  maiden,  a  pretty  maiden, 

In  the  town  of  Dover  she  did  reside — 
I  sweetly  kissed  her,  and  with  her  sister 

I  after  killed,  and  laid  side  by  side,     8 

Chorus. 

Oh,  pity  the  fate  of  a  foreign  Soldier. 

My  days  must  end  on  the  fatal  tree — 
I  slew  two  maidens,  two  lovely  sisters. 

Oh  take  a  warning  by  Redanies,       12 

From  the  town  of  Dover  one  Sunday 
morning 
The  third  of  August,  mark  well  the  day, 
We  went  towards  tjae  fair  town  of  Folke- 
stone^ 
I  was  determined  the  girls  to  slay.     16 
What  would  possess  me,  it  would  distress 
me, 
I  am  distracted,  how  could  I  find 
A  heart  so  hardened  ?  I  crave  no  pardon 
I  killed  Maria  and  sweet  Caroline,  20 

I  bought  the  knife  for  to  kill  the  maidens 
On  the  previous  Saturday^  I  must  con- 
fess. 
And  when  from  home  I  had  far  decoyed 
them, 
I  plunged  the  knife  in  each  other's  white 
breast.  24 

They  cried,  "Z>^&d,  pray  do  not  kill  us  1 " 
They  spoke  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so  kind  ; 
But  like  a  monster,  I  did  not  heed  them, 
I  killed  Maria  and  sweet  Caroline.    28 


I  gazed  upon  them  while  they  were  dying. 

Their  crimson  blood  issued  from  each 
wound ; 
When  life  was  gone,  I  beheld  them  dying, 

In   death's   cold   arms  on  the  fatal 
grotmd.  32 

I  felt  a  something,  poor  me,  come  over — 

I  seemed  distracted  within  my  mind, 
I  cried,  "Adieu  to  the  town  of  Dover, 

Farewell  A/tfrt'a  andsweet  Caroline^*  36 

Not  far  from  Dover  was  apprehended 

The  wretched  mxadsx&c Dedea  Redanies, 
And  my  days  on  earth  wiU  be  shortly 
ended, 

Since  I  must  die  on  a  foreign  tree.   40 
Adieu,  my  friends,  from  me  take  warning. 

Ne'er  let  jealousy  enter  your  breast. 
For  I  have  notice  next  Thursday  morning 

That  I  shall  hang  and  die  imblest.  44 

Oh,  what  a  sad  and  dreadful  sight  then, 

That  awful  morning,  'twill  be  to  see 
A  gallant  soldier  of  the  German  Legion 

Hang  till  dead  on  the  Maidstone  tree. 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  heart  is  breaking, 

I  sympathy  can  never  find ; 
For  Redanies  can  expect  no  pity, 

Who  killed  Maria  and  sweet  Caro- 
line, 52 

Since  in  a  gaol  I  have  been  confined. 

In  grief  and  anguish  I  oft  did  lay  ; 
The  Virgin  spirits  of  the  dear  departed 

Did  seem  to  haunt  me  by  night  and 
day.  56 

Oh  God  receive  me,  from  pain  relieve  me. 

Since  I  on  earth  can  no  comfort  find — 
To  stand  before  thee,  let  me,  in  glory, 

With  ^or Maria  and  sweet  Caroline, 


Note. — This  was  printed  by  the  same  John  Powell.  Another  ballad  on  the 
same  subject,  "Lines  on  the  Sorrowful  End  of  Mary  and  Caroline  Back^*'* 
was  "written  by  a  near  relative:"  it  begins,  "Come,  all  you  lovers,  I  pray 
take  warning."    Printed  by  E.  Hodges.— J.  W.  E. 


A  Kentish  "  Chamber  of  Horrors,"  593 


A 


cxxx. 

T  the  same  Assizes,  Frances  Wallace,  aged  twenty-nine,  a 
laundress  at  Town-wall  Lane,  Dover,  was  tried  for  murder- 
ing her  illegitimate  daughter,  five  years  old,  but  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  "detained  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure."  Hence  the  68-line  ballad  on  her  has  no  proper  place 
in  our  Group,  but  we  quote  its  opening  stanza. 

[From  the  CoiUctton 0/ Murders,  etc.,  fol.  SS.  Brit.  Museum,  1888.  c.  3,  fol.  35.] 

Another  sad  and  dreadful  murder 

Unto  you  I  will  unfold, 
And  the  which  committed  was  at  Dover 

Upon  an  infant  five  years  old,  4 

By  a  base  and  wretched  mother, 

As  you  presently  shall  hear, 
And  which  cannot  fail  to  draw  from 

Every  eye  a  silent  tear.  8 

Chorus. 
Around  Dover  list,  you  tender  parents, 

While  the  deed  I  here  unfold. 
The  wretched  mother  Frances  Wallace 

Slew  her  daughter  five  years  old.  la 


CXXXI. 

lamentation  of  Wemm  a^ansell 

<<  'T*HE  ballad  is  veiy  pitiful  and  as  true,"  which  we  now  re- 
print, and  we  should  have  thought  that  in  late  years  the 
circumstance  of  a  man  being  executed  after  seven  months' 
reprieve  was  an  improbability.  Thomas  Mansell,  however,  was 
tried  and  convicted  on  December  16th,  1856,  and  not  executed 
till  July  6th  in  the  following  year. 


594 


TJie  long-respited  Tfiomas  ManselL 


[From  die  Collection  of  Murders^  British  Museum,  1888.  c.  3,  fol  71.] 

Hameittdtton  of  T.  ManselL 


In  Maidstone  l22X  I  do  bewail. 

I  sentenced  am  to  die, 
On  the  approaching  Monday  mom, 

Upon  the  gallows  high. 
My  noble  counsel  gallant  strove. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
My  dreadful  fate  decided  is, 

And  it  was  so  ordained. 


H^ufTered  on  the  fatal  tree. 
And  I  was  left  behind. 


36 


8 


Chorus. 

On  a  Platform  high,  Tm  doomed  to  die. 
When  thousands  haste  away 

A  British  soldier  to  behold, 
The  Eighteenth  day  of  May,  12 

A  gallant  soldier  I  have  been. 

The  Russian  Balls  did  face, 
Fought  for  my  country  and  my  queen, 

And  never  knew  disgrace.  16 

Till  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  I 

The  fatal  trigger  drew, 
And  a  corporal  of  the  49th, 

My  comrade  I  slew.  ao 

Because  I  thought  he  injured  me. 

And  I  do  think  so  stiU  ; 
Together  we  could  not  agree, 

I  resolved  him  to  kill.  24 

In  frenzy,  spite,  and  malice 

Upon  that  fatal  spot. 
In  sad  revenge  my  piece  did  I  load 

And  my  poor  comrade  shot.  28 

In  the  month  of  last  December 

A  Jury  did  me  try. 
Of  the  murder  vras  found  guilty. 

And  I  sentenced  was  to  die,  3a 

With  a  German  soldier  Redanies 

Who  slew  two  sisters  kind, 


Six  months  they  kept  me  in  suspense. 

At  length  to  London  town 
The  authorities  conveyed  me,  with 

My  spirits  broken  down.  40 

I  tremblingly  awaited  there 

To  hear  my  final  doom, 
Which  was  to  hang  a  soldier  bold, 

In  vigour,  health,  and  bloom.         44 

When  fighting  'gainst  the  enemy 

Courageous  I  did  stand, 
I  have  escaped  all  dangers : 

Now  upon  my  native  land  48 

I  am  doomed  to  die,  on  a  scaffold  high, 

My  comrades  pity  me. 
Behold  poor  Thomas  Mansell 

On  Maidstone's  fatal  tree.  52 

Adieu,  my  friends  and  comrades. 

Who  my  sad  end  do  see. 
Let  passion  never  conquer  you, 

As  it  has  conquered  me.  56 

Be  gentle,  kind,  and  cautious, 

Before  it  is  too  late, 
Oh  !  it  was  cruel  passion  sealed 

Poor  Thomas  ManselVs  fate.  60 

Farewell,  my  tender  parents. 

And  every  friend  so  kind  ; 
Adieu,  my  brother  soldiers  of 

The  gallant  forty-nine :  64 

The  moments  are  approaching, 

I  can  here  no  longer  stay, 
I  must  die  on  Monday  morning  next, 

The  eighteenth  day  of  May,  68 


Dever,  Printer,  18,  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  7  Dials. 


Poor  Ann  Hadley^  of  Canterbury,  595 


CXXXII. 

(2Erecutton  of  ^teptien  jFor. 

CTEPHEN  FOX  was  tried  and  sentenced  on  July  28th,  1857,  and  executed 
the  following  August  20th.  It  U  a  popular  Canterbury  legend,  that  two  foot- 
prints  of  his  victim  are  impressed  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
and  that  (of  course  !)  the  grass  will  never  grow  on  them.  The  similar  tradition 
about  the  mark  of  Arden  of  Faversham's  body  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  allusion. 

[From  the  same  Collection  of  Murders^  British  Museum,  fol.  40.] 

Stephen  Fox  toajS  ejrecuteti  at  Maidstone  for  tj^  murtin: 

cif  \^x%  jstoeetfieart  at  Canterbury. 

The  following  are  part  of  a  Copy  of  Verses  sent  by  the  prisoner  Fox  from 
Canterbutyy  to  the  Printer. 

So  lonely  in  my  cell  I  sit, 

Alas  !  I  am  compelled  to  die, 

I  oft  times  weep  with  tears  of  sorrow, 

That  I  might  not  see  the  coming  morrow.  4 

Poor  Anne!  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 

For  thee,  poor  soul,  I  ofttimes  mourn, 

My  sentence  it  is  not  too  severe, 

For  I  murdered  her  I  loved  so  dear.  8 

How  oft  I've  walked  our  minds  to  ease. 

Beneath  the  Dane  John's  shaded  trees, 

Sweet  tales  of  love  we  oft  did  tell : 

To  my  native  City  I  say  farewell,  farewell !  13 

Lamentation. 

Come  all  you  men  and  maidens,  and  listen  here  awhile, 

I  courted  a  lovely  maiden,  her  heart  I  did  beguile, 

I  worshipped  poor  Ann  Hadly  ;  my  heart  with  grief  doth  flow, 

I  curse  the  day,  likewise  the  hour,  I  proved  her  overthrow.  16 

For  six  months  I  her  courted,  I  loved  the  girl  so  dear, 

I  feared  she  loved  another,  and  I  proved  too  severe, 

I  promised  I  would  mar[r]y  her  ;  at  last  she  did  me  scorn, 

I  cursed  the  day,  and  the  hour  that  e'er  I  had  been  bom.  20 

Many  an  hour  we  wandered  on,  over  beauteous  hill  and  dale. 

When  I  think  on  happy  hours  I  have  cause  to  bewail ; 

To  see  her  with  another  live,  I  think  my  heart  would  break, 

I  die  upon  the  gallows  tree  for  Ann  Hadley's  sake.  24 


59^  G,  K.  Edwards  and  Stepfien  Fox. 

We  went  unto  the  house  of  God,  it  makes  my  heart  to  bleed, 

To  think  that  I  premeditated  this  crael,  wretched  deed ; 

I  hired  a  pair  of  pistols,  I  meanf  this  deadly  strife, 

I  sold  my  soul  to  misery,  and  took  away  her  life.  28 

My  time  is  fast  approaching,  I  think  it  hard  to  die. 

Dark  visions  now  appear  to  me  ;  I  do  for  mercy  cry  ; 

No  mercy  did  I  show  to  her,  I  deeply  feel  the  rod, 

Her  soul  I  sent  so  unprepared,  to  appear  before  her  God.  33 

Alas  !  poor  Ann  Hadley,  her  life  time  was  but  short,  on^.  At  last. 

Her  blood  in  torrents  it  did  flow  by  pistol's  sharp  report ; 

Your  bleeding  form  is  before  my  eyes — alas !  I  soon  must  die» 

And  I  must  seek  forgiveness  from  the  great  God  on  high.  36 

I  shudder  at  the  moment  that  I  am  called  to  go, 

I've  lost  all  I  loved  on  earth,  she  proved  my  overthrow  ; 

God  pardon  me  for  what  I've  done,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ; 

O  pardon  for  a  murderer,  and  receive  his  soul  in  Heaven !  40 

You  lovers  all,  these  lines  you  hear,  take  warning  by  my  fate. 

Govern  all  your  passions,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Intemperance  and  bad  company  has  brought  me  to  this  doom, 

It  will  soon  be  over,  I  bid  farewell,  though  dreadful  is  this  gloom.       44 

Mathers,  Printers,  Old  Montague  Street,  WhitechapeL 


CXXXIII. 

(ZErecution  of  <&.  IK.  (JEtitnarliie!. 

TN  the  following  ballad  on  George  Kebble  Edwards,  who  was 
tried  on  July  1st,  1857,  there  is  a  disparity  between  the  date 
assigned  for  his  execution,  and  that  given  in  the  Kentish  Gazette^ 
which  states  it  to  have  been  August  30th. 

Note. — Whenever  "a  good  murder"  occurred,  that  is,  one  with  romantic 
incidents  such  as  love  and  jealousy,  fratricide  or  matricide,  John  Moigan  or 
others  of  the  hack-poets  known  as  **  Seven-Dials  bards  "  hurried  off  with  an 
improvised  "  Copy  of  Verses,"  to  secure  the  half-crown  payment  from  Jemmy 
Catnach,  Mathers  of  Whitechapel,  or  any  other  publisher  of  such  ware. 
Morgan  declared  to  Charles  Hindley,  "Ah  1  sir,  it  was  always  a  hard  matter 
to  get  much  out  of  Jemmy  Catnach,  I  can  tell  you,  sir.  He  was  at  most  times 
a  hard-fisted  one,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Yet,  sir,  somehow  or  another,  he 
wam't  such  a  bad  sort,  just  where  he  took.  A  little  bit  rough  and  ready,  like, 
you  know,  sir.  But  yet  still  a  'nipper.'  That's  just  about  the  size  of  Jemmy 
Catnach,  sir."— J.  W.  E. 


Anot/ter  Maidstone  Execution,  597 


[From  the  same  CoUeetion  of  Murders^  etc.,  British  Museum,  fol.  40.] 

George  Kebbill  Edwards  toa0  VfXXWSSX  at  Maidstone 

Isttii  Stephen  Fox. 
Hamentatian  sA  G.  K.  Edwards. 

Corae,  all  good  people,  I  pray  draw  near, 

I  am  in  chains,  you  need  not  fear ; 

My  name's  George  Edwards^  as  you  will  see, 

I  die  upon  the  gallows  tree.  4 

In  Maidstone  town  I  was  bred  and  bom,       (Ongiiud  has  "  bread." 

I  must  die  a  death  of  public  scorn  ; 

In  a  passion  my  brother  I  slew. 

Oh  !  that  sad  hour  I  sadly  rue.  8 

In  the  sight  of  God  I  have  transgressed, 

Through  giving  way  to  idleness  ; 

A  dissipated  life  I  led, 

Too  lazy  e'en  to  earn  my  daily  bread.  13 

My  Brother  threatened  me  with  disgrace. 

And  if  I  would  not  work,  to  leave  the  place  ; 

From  that  time  I  could  ne'er  repent. 

And  upon  his  murder  I  was  bent.  x6 

Home  I  returned  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Knowing  that  I  was  not  doing  right ; 

A  second  Cain — my  hands  were  dyed, 

Then  I  became  a  fratricide.  ao 

That  deed  of  blood  I  sadly  rue, 

With  an  adze  I  clove  his  skull  in  two  ; 

Six  blows  I  gave  hlro,  and  thought  him  dead. 

And  through  the  window  soon  I  fled.  34 

His  groans  awoke  my  poor  mother  dear, 

Alas  I  his  agonies  were  so  severe  ; 

The  brother  that  I  was  taught  to  cherish. 

So  cruelly  was  left  to  perish.  28 

The  Guilty— justice  will  overtake, 

To  Rochester  I  made  my  escape  ; 

But  I  was  taken  and  to  gaol  was  sent. 

They  gave  me  time  for  to  repent.  3a 

My  time  draws  near,  and  I  must  die, 

I  must  ascend  the  gallows  high, 

Alas  1  How  awful  is  this  doom, 

I  go  to  my  grave  in  youth  and  bloom.  36 
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CXXXIV. 

Crecution  of  iTt^etUk  Jptenttce. 

n^HE  murder  of  Emma  Coppins  at  Qaeenborough  on  January  nth,  1859, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  two  following  ballads,  is  not  more  likely  to 
be  forgotten  in  that  quiet  borough,  than  the  memorable  voyage  thereto  of  John 
Taylor  in  his  paper  boat.  Frederick  Prentice  was  tried  on  March  25th,  1859, 
and  hung  April  7th.  In  the  first  of  the  two,  the  writer  makes  sure  of  execution, 
before  trial  and  condemnation. 

[From  the  same  Collection  of  Murders ,  etc.,  British  Museum.] 

Cge  IDreatifuI  puttier  of  Emma  Coppins,  ageti  16,  at 

Queenborough,  Kent. 


You  pretty  maidens,  lend  an  ear 

To  what  I  will  unfold, 
It  is  a  dreadful  tragedy, 

As  sad  as  e'er  was  told : 
A  base  and  cruel  wicked  man, 

With  Satan  did  engage. 
To  kill  and  slay  a  pretty  maid, 

Some  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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Chorus. 

Oh  !  listen  to  this  tale  of  woe, 

Wherever  you  may  be. 
Around  Sheerness  has  cans' d  distress  ; 

The  Kentish  Tragedy.  12 

Emma  Coppins  was  a  servant  maid. 

For  her,  her  parents'  grief,     [.grieve. 
Returning  from  the  house  of  God 

Up)on  a  Sunday  eve,  16 

A  monster,  in  a  human  shape. 

Did  meet  her  on  the  way, 
And  done  his  best  this  pretty  maid 

To  lead  her  far  astray.  20 

Upon  the  Tuesday  evening 

She  was  on  an  errand  sent. 
She  met  with  Frederick  Prentice^ 

Who  was  on  murder  t)ent ;  24 

In  an  archway  he  was  seated, 

Armed  with  a  deadly  knife, 
He  flew  upon  his  victim, 

And  deprived  her  of  life.  28 

Then  cruelly  he  cut  her  throat, 
The  blood  in  torrents  flow'd, 


Then  left  her  weltering  in  her  blood, 
Alas !  upon  that  road.  32 

The  driver  of  the  mail-cart  saw 
Her  lying  on  the  ground  ; 

Assistance  came,  who  did  perceive, 
The  ghastly  fatal  wound.  36 

Near  the  spot  was  found  the  murderer's 
cap, 

As  we  may  plainly  read, 
LikeMrise  the  deadly  razor,  which 

Had  done  the  dreadful  deed  ;  40 

Justice  pursued  the  murderer. 

And  he  was  quickly  caught, 
Charged  with  a  cruel,  barbarous  deed, 

He  to  Sheerness  was  brought.         44 

He  is  now  confined  in  Maidstone  jail, 

In  horror  and  affright. 
Where  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  girl 

Torments  him  mom  and  night.       48 
Her  innocent  blood  for  vengeance  cries, 

Hanged  he'll  surely  be, 
When  by  a  jury  guilty  found 

Of  this  sad  tragedy.  52 

The  honest,  blooming,  virtuous  maid. 

As  plainly  may  be  seen. 
Was  murdered  by  a  villain  base. 

And  aged  scarce  sixteen.  56 

We'll  plant  the  flowers  o'er  her  grave. 

How  blooming  was  her  charms  1 
Poor  Emma  Coppins  breathed  her  last, 

In  the  wretched  murderer's  arms.   60 
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cxxxv. 

[From  the  same  ColUclum  of  Murders^  British  Museum,  fol.  84,  85.] 

Cge  lift,  trial,  srtimnct,  (onft00ton,  anti  tirtcutton  of 

F.  Prentice,  for  tfjc  murbet  of  Emma  Coppins,  at  Queen- 
borough,  Kent,  (m  January,  Utfj,  1859» 

21  Cops  0^  Uet0r0. 

Farewell  to  all,  my  days  are  numbered, 

I  must  bid  this  world  adieu  ; 
In  the  prime  of  life  I  am  doomed  to  die 

Upon  the  fatal  gallows  tree.  4 

The  brand  of  Cain  is  for  ever  on  me, 

For  this  cruel  deed  I  own  I've  done  ; 
The  parents  are  weeping  for  their  daughter, 

My  father  now  weeps  for  his  son.  8 

The  brand  of  Cain,  etc.        12 

Poor  Emma  Coppins  !  how  I  loved  you, 

My  sufferings  there  was  none  to  tell ; 
And  when  I  found  that  I  was  slighted, 

My  rage  and  grief  none  could  excell.  x6 

Thy  innocent  blood  it  cries  for  vengeance, 

Thy  death  was  cruel  by  these  hands  ; 
Blood  for  blood — fulfils  the  scripture. 

Thus  I  resign  to  God's  command.  20 

So  young  and  handsome,  ever  happy. 

Not  yet  in  your  prime  of  life. 
How  cou'd  I  find  heart  to  kill  you. 

A  mind  distracted  caused  this  strife,  24 

Though  scarce  fifteen,  in  youth  and  beauty, 

By  the  murderer's  hand  you  died  ; 
Oh  !  would  to  Heaven  I  was  with  you. 

They  would  have  laid  us  side  by  side.  28 

Alas,  my  final  hour  approaches 

That  I  must  bid  this  world  adieu  1 
I  hope  for  mercy  from  my  maker. 

More  mercy  than  I  gave  to  you  ;  32 

I  sent  you  from  this  world  of  sorrow, 

But  I  hope  no  sins  is  upon  your  head  ; 
I  own  the  justice  of  my  sentence, 

I  shall  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  36 


Woful  death  of  Frederick  Prentice. 

I  must  make  peace  now  with  my  maker. 

Before  wbofm]  I  must  appear. 
For  the  murder  of  Emma  Coppitix  7 

Oh  1  heaven  knows  I  loved  her  dear ; 
1  often  see  her  in  my  slumliers 

Appearing  as  some  angel  bright* 
How  awful  is  the  murdeicr's  vision  I 

He  always  dreads  the  coming  oighi. 

Farewell  to  all  friends  and  relations. 

Do  not  weep,  for  I  own  the  deed, 
That  poor  girl's  blood  my  hands  are  dyed  with, 

Soon  from  this  world  I  shall  be  freed ; 
And  when  that  Gnal  hour  approaches. 

And  that  solemn  bell  does  toll. 
Forget  the  errors  of  the  murderer. 

And  pray  to  God  to  save  bis  souL 

TTiese  are  the  words  of  Friderici  Prentice, 

Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age, 
The  victim  scarcely  seen  fifteen, 

A  deed  scarce  seen  in  history's  page. 

Taylor,  Piinler,  93,  Brick-Lane,  WhitechapeL 
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Deatt  of  3lo^n  mt^, 

'yXT'E  have  before  us  the  following  effasions,  but  are  sure  that  our  readers  will 
think  the  specimens  we  have  given  sufficient : — Fareioell  to  the  World  of 
Richard  Bishopt  Who  now  lies  under  sentetue  of  Death  in  Afaidstone  Gaol^for 
the  Murder  of  Alfred  Cartwright  (**  In  Maidstone  Gaol,  I  am  lamenting  *') ;  A 
ballad  on  the  Forwood  murder,  simply  entitled  Co/>y  of  Verses  {**Of  all  the 
crimes  we  ever  heard,  of  all  the  crimes  we  read  ") ;  Lamentation  and  Farewell 
to  the  World  of  John  Fletcher  and  Ann  Lawrence,  Who  now  lie  under  Sentence 
of  Death  at  Maidstone  Gaol  ("A  poor  unhappy  man  and  woman") — all  of 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Curiosities  of  Street  Literature,  187 1,  from 
H.  Disley*s  quarto  broadsides; — and  Patrick  Carrolts  Lamentation  ("Draw 
near  awhile,  good  people  all "),  from  the  Collection  of  Murders,  etc.,  in  the 
British  Museum.  We  conclude  our  group  with  another  ballad  from  this  source 
(fol.  108),  detailing  the  retribution  which  overtook  a  murderer  who  had  cheated 
the  gallows  of  its  due.  **  He  who  is  born  to  be  hung  will  never  be  drowned," 
saith  the  proverb ;  but  Weeks,  who  deserved  the  one  fate,  met  with  the  other. 

^elmtcBoIp  SDentg  of  John  Weeks,  tDgo  mutDntti  j^t0 

Brotfia:  at  Boxley,  neat  Maidstone. 


Attend  unto  this  awful  tale. 

You  that  in  Kent  do  dwell 
Around  Weavering  and  Maidstone^ 

Tunbridge^  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
While  I  relate  a  circumstance 

Will  fill  you  with  dismay, 
Respecting  Weeks  the  murderer. 

Who  did  his  brother  slay. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  oi  August, 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty  four, 
His  brother  Edward  he  did  kill, 

As  you  have  heard  before  ;  12 

When  from  Weavering  he  absconded, 

Gone  where  no  one  could  tell. 
And  a  servant  ever  since  he's  been 

Not  far  from  Tunbridge  Wells,      16 

Upon  the  farm  of  Castle  Hill 

His  time  he  passed  away, 
He  in  a  pond  quite  dead  was  found 

The  second  day  of  May.  20 

Thus  justice  did  the  wretch  pursue 

And  nothing  could  him  save, 
For  he  was  brought  by  God's  own  hand 

To  an  untimely  grave.  24 

Curtis,  Printer,  Gray's 

VOL.  II. 


He  by  the  name  of  Saunders  went,. 

As  I  to  you  repeat, 
And  no  one  ever  thought  he  was 

The  wretched  murderer  Weeks^      28 
Till  in  a  pond  he  dead  was  found. 

Oh  what  a  dreadful  tale, 
And  six  persons  for  robbing  him 

Are  sent  to  Maidstone  GaoL  32 

By  his  friends  he  was  identified 

After  he  dead  was  found. 
And  great  excitement  it  has  caused 

For  many  miles  around  ;  36 

By  no  one  he  suspected  was 

The  murderer  to  be  ; 
And  miraculously  he  did  escape 

Great  Maidstone's  fatal  tree.  40 

The  Almighty  God  who  reigns  above. 

All  powerful  and  wise, 
Did  suffer  Weeks  to  wander 

Like  Cain  beneath  the  Skies,  44 

With  the  murderer's  mark  upon  [h]is  head, 

For  the  certain  time  that's  past ; 
And  then  a  sad  and  dreadful  death 

He  near  Tunbridge  died  at  last.     48 

•Inn-Lane,  Holbom. 
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Cantetbutp  d^toup* 


r^ANTERBURY  cannot  complain  of  being  neglected  by  the 
Muses ;  though,  sooth  to  say,  their  outpourings  in  her  service 
are  rather  distinguished  by  quantity  than  quality.  A  goodly  list 
of  the  pieces  devoted  to  the  city  is  given  in  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Smith's  BibliotJieca  Cantiana,  to  which  we  direct  our  readers,  and 
we  have  in  our  editorial  MS.  numerous  extracts  relating  thereto 
from  the  "Poet's  Comer"  of  local  prints;. we  shall,  however, 
only  refer  to  a  hundred  and  three  lines  Eulogium  on  Canterhuryy 
written  on  a  Departure  from  thencey  by  E,W,  he/ore  1767,  contained 
in  the  Austen  Collections,  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  24,270, 
f.  59  verso.  The  opening  line  is  "Ye  nymphs  Pierian!  which 
of  ye  will  deign,"  and  the  blank  verse  Eulogium  is  principally 
devoted  to  analyzing  the  writer's  feelings  during  his  seven  years' 
sojourn  in  the  city.     It  is  from  "  The  Lover* s  Manual,** 

Adieu,  Oh  Cantuaria^  to  thy  Walls, 

Thy  Nymphs,  thy  swams,  &  ev'ry  fond  delight. 

For  seven  long  years  familiar  to  my  soul !  20 

The  scene  at  last  is  chang'd,  &  I  depart 

Nor  willing,  nor  dejected  ;  longer  stay 

Life's  infinite  vicissitudes  forbid. 

Yet,  e're  I  go,  this  tributory  lay  24 

The  Muse  begs  leave  to  offer,  begs  to  sing 

My  pleasures  &  thy  praises,  for  in  thee 

My  youthful  Genius  first  aspir'd  to  taste 

Poetic  raptures,  etc.  28 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  wish : 

Thine  be  the  praise,  Oh  I  Caniuaria,  thine. 

And  may  the  Numetty  that  awaits  thee,  spread  100 

His  sacred  wings  propitious ;  may  he  bless 

Thy  Nymphs,  thy  Swains,  &  all  thy  rural  Stores, 

With  Love,  with  plenty,  pleasure  &  deb'ght. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  pride  and  glory  of  every  Cantuarian 
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heart — the  Cathedral — has  not  been  left  unsung.    Mr.  J.  R. 

Smith  gives  us  on  page  140  of  his  invaluable  work  (referred  to 

above)  an  account  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  production  in 

its  honour — Fasti  Cantuanenses^  by  John  Boys,  of  Hode,  written 

about  the  year  1672,  and  appropriately  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 

Library.    It  is  a  MS.  poem  in  English  hexameters,  occupying 

more  than  a  hundred  closely  written  folio  pages,  describing  its 

general  history  (including  a  detailed  account  of  Augustine's 

mission),  the  various  patts  of  its  structure,  the  monuments  and 

notices  of  illustrious  men  connected  with,  or  interred  within  it. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  and  the  author 

in  his  preface  professed  himself  desirous  to  be  considered  rather 

as  antiquary  and  historian  than  poet.    The  work  was  illustrated 

by  several  notes.  Freeman  considered  **  what  the  author  proposed 

to  do,  he  certainly  has  effected  in  a  respectable,  and  sometimes 

in  an  amusing  manner"  {Kentish  Ibets,  vol.  ii.  p.  43),  and  on  the 

two  following  pages  he  gives  an  extract  describing  Dean  Wotton*s 

Monument  (from  Lid.  5,  p.  90)  as  a  specimen  of  his  style.    The 

Latin  lines  by  Peter  Du  Moulin  on  a  Redbreast  constant  at  the 

services  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Rubellioni  ad  Canonicas  preces 

assiduo  ("  Sacris  amice  cantibus  Rubellio"),  were  printed  in  1873 

by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Wells,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodchurch,  with  a 

translation  commencing,"  Sweet  Redbreast,  friend  of  holy  song," 

under  the  title  of  The  Redbreast  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,    John 

Buncombe  wrote  an  Elegy  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  printed  in 

London,  4to.  1778,  and  we  have  before  us  relating  to  the  same 

subject,  lines  {\)  On  Opening  of  the  New  Organ  in  Canterbury 

Cathedral,  July  8th,  1784  (** Awake,  awake,  once  more  awake 

my  lyre  "),  which  appeared  two  days  later  in  the  Kentish  Gazette, — 

there  are  36  lines  in  all,  signed  T.  W. ;  (2)  Sonnet  written  on  a 

distant  Vitw  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  March,  1794  ("Erst  as  the 

Pilgrim  eager  on  his  way"),  14  lines,  Kentish  Gazette,  September 

12th,  same  year;  and  last  and  longest;  (3)  Thoughts  written  in 

the  Cathedral  of  Christ* s  Church,  Canterbury,  1800  (O  Venerated 

pile;    parent  of  good"),  signed  "Accola,"  and  appearing  on 

August  20th,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Kentish  Gazette.    This 

poem  traces  the  gradual  progress  of  the  noble  structure,  and 

is  far  from  devoid  of  merit,  but  its  length  (sixty-three  stanzas 

of  four  lines)  forbids  our  printing  it  entire,  and  no  fair  idea 

can  be  gained  of  it  from  partial  quotation. 
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CXXXVII. 

Vme»  on  tbt  laumg  of  ©t-  auguiKtine'jai- 

gAINT  AUGUSTINE'S  may  be  said  almost  to  vie  in  interest 
with  the  Cathedral :  the  glories  of  the  saints  and  kings  who 
sleep  within  its  precincts;  the  literary  labours  of  some  of  its 
brethren;  the  traditionary  patriotism  of  "The  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine's  eke,  With  all  his  gallant  crew,"  who  withstood  the 
Conqueror ;  the  valour  of  the  monks  who  defended  themselves 
against  his  Norman  successor  thrust  upon  them ;  and  the  loyal 
national  spirit  of  the  intrepid  Abbot,  who,  when  news  was 
brought  that  the  French  had  landed  in  Thanet,  excommunicated 
the  Dauphin  and  his  adherents,  have  cast  a  halo  round  it,  which 
makes  most  persons  shut  their  eyes  to  the  justness  of  the  retri- 
bution which  the  pomp  of  its  abbots,  the  luxury,  arrogance,  and 
wickedness  of  its  monks  finally  brought  on  it.  Their  unseemly 
squabbles  and  wranglings  for  supremacy  with  their  Christ  Church 
brethren,  the  lies  and  forgeries  with  which  they  bolstered  up 
their  claims,  are  matters  of  history,  as  well  as  tradition ;  and, 
while  viewing  monastic  ruins.  Bishop  Hall's  words  on  the  deso- 
lation of  some  of  the  churches  in  Holland  rise  before  our  eyes : 

Whatever  the  vulgar  exclaim,  idolatry  pulled  down  those  walls ;  not  rage.  If 
tbere  had  been  no  Hollander  to  raze  them,  they  should  have  fallen  alone  rather 
than  hide  so  much  impiety  under  their  guilty  roof.  These  are  spectacles  not  so 
much  of  cruelty  as  justice :  cruelty  of  man,  justice  of  God, 

A  poem  by  an  anonymous  author  on  The  Ruins  of  St.  Austin, 

Canterbury  ("  Stay  gentle  stranger — here  with  Caution  tread  "), 

of  100  lines,  appeared  in  the  Kentish  Gazette,  July  6th,   1774, 

from  which  we  here  insert  the  passage  on  St.  Pancras,  on  account 

of  the  renewed  interest  lately  evinced  in  its  ruins : — 

Pause  here  a  moment — mark  that  dreary  gloom 

As  unfrequented  as  the  silent  tomb, 

Obscur'd  from  the  bright  sun's  all-chearing  light, 

O'er-grown  with  horrors  shocking  to  the  sight, 

Where  croaking  ravens  and  the  hooting  owls,  44 

Chant  their  night-dirges  to  departing  souls  ; 

Where  all  beneath  is  slimy  noxious  weeds, 

The  swelling  toad  and  curling  serpent  breeds, 
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It  leads — to  where  in  peace  their  ashes  rest,  48 

Who  now  sing  allelajahs  with  the  blest 
Woden  and  Thor^  the  Pagan  Deities, 
Were  here  addressed  with  hellish  sacrifice ; 
,  Their  ignorant  devotees  at  length  were  taught  5^ 

Those  sacred  truths  which  their  Salvation  wrought. 
Purg'd  from  these  filthy  rites,  Saint  Pancrac^  name 
Adorns  those  mean  remains  with  lasting  fame. 
Refulgent  light !  which  with  so  strong  a  ray  56 

To  Gospel  truths  led  AlbiorCs  sons  the  way  ! — 
Dart  one  bright  beam  on  our  degenerate  race. 
And  once  more  make  us  proselytes  to  grace.  ^ 

"Accola"  (to  whose  poem  on  Canterbury  Cathedral  we  have 
already  referred),  contributed  to  the  Kentish  Gazette  of  June  3rd 
in  the  same  year,  **  Thoughts  Written  in  the  Dissolved  Abbey  of 
St.  Augustine,  near  Canterbury,  a.d.  1800  ("Within  these  Walls, 
where  Ruin  bears  the  sway"),  consisting  of  28  four-line  stanzas, 
and  the  same  pen  sent  to  its  columns  on  February  12th,  1802, 
Thoughts  Written  near  the  Portico  of  Saint  MartirCs,  Canterbury, 
A.D.  1 80 1  ("  How  pure  thy  rays,  O  light,  now  blush  of  mom"). 
It  was  of  forty  lines  (10  stanzas  in  length). 

William  Jackson — to  whose  Verses  we  have  at  length  arrived — 
was  a  Cantuarian  of  considerable  promise,  born  1757,  and  died 
1789.  A  sketch  of  his  career  .and  fourteen  specimens  of  his 
poems  are  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  Freeman's  Kentish 
Poets  (pp.  387-423).  For  several  years  after  his  death  St.  Augus- 
tine's continued  in  the  state  he  describes,  and  in  1807  the 
"  Gate  "  partially  served  as  a  brewery,  the  large  room  above  it 
had  been  converted  into  the  City  Cock-pit,  while  a  fives-court, 
bowling-green,  skittle-ground,  Hospital  and  Gaol  were  contained 
within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.  The  following  verses  also  appeared 
in  the  Kentish  Chronicle,  October  27th,  1789,  under  a  slightly 
different  title,  viz.  Stanzas  by  the  late  William  Jackson,  Esq., 
written  amongst  the  Ruins  of  St.  Austin* s  Monastery  in  Canterbury, 
Part  of  whose  Site  is  converted  into  a  Fives  Court,  a  Cock-pit,  and  a 
Bowling  Green. 

^  The  chapel  of  Saint  Fancrace,  built  before  Augustine  came,  and  used  by 
the  King,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  for  the  place  of  his  idol- worship ; 
but  after  it,  the  first  that  Augustine,  after  he  had  purged  it  from  the  worship  of 
the  false,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Pancrace. — Original  Note. 
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[TAe  Kentish  Chronicle^  October  27  to  November  3,  1789,] 

Wtxnt^  tDhtten  among  tl)e  iautttfi;  of 

&mm  Augustine's  ^otio^terp,  )iart  of  togo^e  jtttt 
t0  confiem&  tttto  a  iPideji^court,  a  Co(&::{itt,  aitti  a 
IBotoltng  (S^mitf 

AS  through  old  Austin*  s  fane  I  stray, 

And  through  his  ravaged  groves, 
Companion  of  my  pensive  way 

The  Fairy  Fancy  roves.  4 

She  waves  her  magic  wand,  again 

His  ancient  pomp  recalls ; 
And  rears  again  his  lofty  fane, 

And  builds  his  lordly  walls.  8 

His  cope-clad  priests,  with  chaunt  divine, 

The  sacred  Host  upraise ; 
And  "girt  with  tapePs  holy  shine" 

His  gorgeous  altars  blaze.  12 

Entranced  in  more  than  mortal  joys. 

My  ravish'd  senses  dwell ; 
A  curse  on  yon  unhallow'd  noise 

That  breaks  the  Fairy  spell !  16 

Sounds  as  of  ruffians  mad  with  wine 

Offend  my  sober  ear ; 
And  other  than  of  chaunt  divine, 

Or  holy  hymn,  I  hear.  20 

Sights,  other  than  of  Gothic  grace, 

I  see,  or  fretted  roof; 
And  other  than  of  storied  glass. 

Or  pillar  massy  proof.  24 


6io  Verses  on  t/ie  Ruins  of  St.  Augustine's, 

'Tis  past !  No  more  the  well-arch*d  aisle ' 

Extends  its  lengthening  walks ; 
But  o'er  the  desolated  pile 

The  Giant  Ruin  stalks.  28 

And  'mid  rich  sculpture's  proudest  charms 

The  gadding  ivy  crawls, 
And  scarce  with  all  its  hundred  arms 

Upholds  the  tott'ring  walls.  32 

Thus,  robb'd  of  Fancy's  elfin  joys, 

I  bade  the  fane  farewell : — 
And  cursed  again  th*  unhallow'd  noise 

That  broke  the  Fairy  spell.  36 


CXXXVIII. 

Description  of  a  ^ut 

'\17'E  have  taken  the  following  Description  from  the  Austen 

Collections,  where  the  date  is  as  given  by  us ;  but  a  copy 

was  printed  with. some  slight  alterations  in  the  spelling,  and  the 

additional  seventh  line  now  given,  in  the  Kentish  Post,  June  23rd, 

1736,  with  the  following  preliminary  words : — 

Mr.  Abree, 

The  following  lines  being  a  natural  description  of  the  Cave  in  the 

Wood  near  Canterbury,  by  inserting  them  in  your  Paper  you  will  oblige  some 

of  your  Readers,  as  well  as 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Rust. 

^  Freeman  gives  a  different  version  of  the  seventh  verse,  reading : 

"  Alas !  no  more  the  well-arch'd  aisle 

Extends  its  lengthened  walks." 
But  the  Kentish  Chronicle  seems  better  to  mark  the  ** evanishment  of  vision" 
when  the  spell  is  broken  by  unhallowed  riot.    We  accordingly  follow  this  in 
our  text. 
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[British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  24,269,  f.  64.] 

Description  of  a  K^Utt  neat  Canterbury,  1738. 

A  homely  Hut,  a  rural  Cave, 

And  yet  the  Owner  not  a  slave. 
But  to  himself,  &  I  affirm  it, 

No  man  lives  more  like  a  Hermit :  4 

The  Cell  being  very  well  designed. 
Not  exposed  to  the  Northern  wind. 
Dug  in  a  dry  &  sandy  ground. 

Where  not  a  Spring  is  to  be  found  :  8 

Being  cover*d  o'er  with  Broom  &  sand, 
Against  a  Tempest  made  to  stand. 
The  Woodman's  pleas'd  within  himself, 
Tho'  not  a  Dish  upon  his  shelf,  12 

So  he  'as  a  wooden  spoon  &  bowl. 
He  values  not  in  gold  to  Rowl, 
But  thus  he  chears  his  anxious  soul. 
Hankers  not  after  Fowl  or  fish,  16 

But  wholesome  broth  in  wooden  dish. 
With  good  rye  bread,  &  skim-milk  cheese, 
He  smokes  his  pipe,  sits  down  at  ease. 
And  covets  not  the  Lawyer's  fees.  )  20 

When  So/  begins  to  draw  her  veil. 
And  sots  begin  their  nappy  ale, 
He  hyes  unto  a  neighbouring  spring. 

Then  doffs  his  hat  &  dips  it  in,  ]  24 

And  drinks  a  health,  '*  God  save  the  King !" 
'  Then  to  his  Cell  repairs  in  haste. 
Unto  his  Mif//t  tho'  homely  drest. 
Who  smoke  their  pipe,  &  then  to  rest.  )  28 

To  rest,  said  I,  but  none  would  think 
That  e[v]er  one  could  get  a  Wink, 
Their  Bed  &  Pillows  being  made 

Of  only  vrillows  cross-ways  laid  ;  32 

Yet  there  they  sleep,  as  sound  &  sweet 
As  those  that  lye  in  Holland  sheet ; 
And  in  the  mom,  when  Sol  peeps  in 

Between  the  covering  so  thin,  36 

They  shake  their  Doublets,  then  their  Ears, 
And  both  march  down  the  Ladder  stairs  : 
Then  light  their  pipes,  &  go  to  wood. 
And  work  as  long  as  working's  good.  40 

Thus  they  live,  &  thus  they  fare, 
Free  from  Taxes,  free  from  Care. 
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CXXXIX. 

HTHE  town  of  Chatham  has  not  been  very  favourably  treated 
in  the  poetical  pieces  which  we  place  in  oar  introduction 
to  the  Group  treating  of  that  naval  and  military  centre.  Witness 
our  opening  piece : — 


[From  the  Kentish  Gatette^  Nov.  19,  1 771.] 

Tune — Nancy  Damson, 

Of  all  the  spots  on  Britaiv^s  shore. 

Examine  ev'ry  country  o'er, 

Sure  ne'er  was  seen  the  like  before. 

The  well-known  town  of  Chatham,  4 

Fair  truth  directs  my  honest  muse. 
Here  drunken  soldiers  and  ships  crews. 
Whores,  Baptists^  Methodists,  and  Jews, 

Swarm  eVry  part  of  Chatham,  8 

Possess*d  of  ev'ry  female  grace, 

Of  shape,  and  air,  and  blooming  face, 

By  Nature  made  for  Lovis  embrace. 

Are  fam'd  the  Girls  of  Chatham,  12 

Whene'er  inclin'd  to  am'rous  play 
The  wanton  God  points  out  the  way, 
Then  who  so  kind,  and  fond  as  they  ? 

Ask  all  the  Bucks  of  Chatham.  16 


Tlie  Cfuithamites.  613 

Great  shade  of  IfoyU,  assist  my  quill. 
To  tell  how  much  thy  dear  Quadriile^ 
Is  eager  sought  Old  Time  to  kill. 

In  every  house  of  Chatham.  20 

Such  raptures  rushmg  through  each  breast, 
When  e*er  a  Fdol  the  Gamester's  blest ; 
"What  pity  Sunday's  made  for  rest  I " 

Exclaim  the  Belles  of  Chatham.  24 

Proud  Rochester  and  Strood  may  talk 

Of  pavements  smooth,  and  roads  of  chalk, 

For  those  who  chuse  to  ride  or  walk  : 

Not  so  the  folks  of  Chatham.  28 

Contented  in  their  dirty  hole. 
They  hobble  on  with  meaner  soul. 
Contriving  how  to  save  the  cole ; 

Who  would  not  live  at  Chatham  t  32 

The  author  of  the  above  lines  has  partially  anticipated  the 
strictures  passed  on  the  good  town  of  Chatham  by  the  author  of 
Black's  excellent  Guide  to  Kent.  **  The  town,"  he  declares,  "  has 
almost  as  many  stenches  as  Cologne,  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
squalid ;  and  its  only  productions  are  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  shell-fish.  The  shops  are  filled  with  those  commodities 
peculiarly  favoured  by  secifaring  people;  and  'the  children  of 
Israel'  are  here  established  in  the  various  capacities  of  sales- 
men, outfitters,  tailors,  old  clothesmen,  army  and  navy  accoutre- 
ment makers,  and  bill-discounters."^  The  above  descriptions 
would,  however,  apply  equally  well  to  any  large  military  and 
nautical  centre.  Local  wit  has  formed  the  theme  of  some 
biting  lines  preserved  in  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Austen  in  the  British  Museum.  "  Wanton  jests  make 
fools  laugh  and  wise  men  frown,"  said  Fuller  {Of  Jesiingy  Holy 
State,  book  iii.  chap,  ii.),  and  had  the  Chathamites  remembered 
this  aphorism  of  him  whose  wit  Coleridge  pronounced  to  be 
"  surpassing  that  of  the  wittiest  in  a  witty  age,'*  they  might  have 
escaped  the  stinging  remarks  of  Mr.  Bishop. 

^  Compare  with  the  above  "Mr.  Pickwick's"  remarks  on  the  four  towns, 
Stroud,  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Brampton:  "The  principal  productions  of 
these  towns  appear  to  be  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  chalk,  shrimps,  officers,  and 
dock-yard  men.  The  commodities  chiefly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets 
are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples,  flat-fish,  and  oysters." — {The  Pickwick 
Papers,  April,  1836,  ch.  ii.)     Probably  Black's  Guide  took  a  hint  therefrom. 
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[Brit.  Mas.  Add*  MS.  24,269,  p.  64b.] 

&crap  of  Wit  tontten  tottj^  a  ptncti  on  tgt  toall  vx  r]^ 

publtck  l^ottse,  commonig  callti  ti^e  ^ttarrs,  opposite  Chatham 
Bocft,  tJateti  25  Sept.  1752.    [Signed]  fflH.B. 

"  I  fancy  'WUl'!^  Bishop,  an  Eminent  young  Surgeon  at  Maidstone,  he  having 
then  been  Mr.  Simpson's  'Prentice  at  Chatham.     It  is  very  smart" 

Around  these  injur'd  Walls  is  writ 

The  Quintessence  of  Chatham  wit : 

The  Dock,  the  City  too,  'tis  clear, 

Have  sent  their  Choicest  spirits  here.  4 

From  all  the  three  together  join'd. 
How  laige  a  List  of  Fools  we  find  ! 
And,  what  excites  our  pity  more. 

For  every  fool  you'll  find  a  door  ;  8 

Tho'  thinly  scatter'd  here  and  there. 
Some  Names  of  virtue  may  appear ; 
Fair  Fame  her  Votaries  disowns, 
Lost  in  the  Filth  of  these  three  Towns.  12 

The  ever-ready  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Austen  has  placed 
before  us  a  powerful  (but  by  no  means  pleasing)  picture  of  a 
convivial  club,  held  in  1754  at  The  George  ale-house,  Chatham. 
The  different  rooms  in  the  house  are  amusingly  described. 
Commencing  with  the  one  only  fit  for  grooms  or  highwa3mien, 
we  are  led  to  the  kitchen,  occupied  by  a  squalling,  bellowing 
crowd  of  riff-raff;  and  then,  descending  a  couple  of  steps,  we 
rise  in  the  social  scale  by  associating  with  a  jovial,  noisy,  boast- 
ing set  from  St.  George's  Dock,  in  whose  company  we  are  left 
by  our  reverend  guide. 

[Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  24,270,  f.  7Sb.] 

£)n  tge  Coal^^ole  Clu&,  at  tj^e  George  %\t^\fmt^ 

Chatham,  bg  Thos.  Austen,  175^* 

When  Phcsbui  Car  descends  from  airy  Tour, 
And  ushers  in  a  dusky  Ev'ning  Hour, 
Then  lo  I  a  Club  of  blithsome,  jolly  souls 
Croud  to  participate  of  drunken  Bowls.  4 

The  widow- Hostess  first  a  Candle  brings, 
Then  Indian  weed  fumes  out  its  circling  rings, 


The  Coal-Hole  Club,  615 

They  sit,  &  quafT,  then  sing  a  Luscious  song  ; 

In  Tales  &  Toping  make  the  Evening  long.  8 

But  would  you  know  the  Place  where  they  resort, 

*Tis  not  at  City-Taverns  nor  at  Court, 

Saint  George  at  Chatham  Is  their  noted  sign, 

Where  muddy  Belch  is  drank,  but  never  wine.  12 

Should  I  at  large  describe  this  favourite  Room, 

'Tis  only  fit  for  Highwayman  or  groom. 

You  first  thro'  a  dark  entry  pass  along, 
Led  by  the  Echo  of  a  smutty  song,  16 

Into  a  kitchen  where  a  nasty  Croud 
Of  circling  Rifiraff  squalQ]  &  bellow  loud. 
You  then  from  hence  descend  a  step  or  two. 
Into  a  Hole  that  fits  but  very  few.  20 

A  small  black  Chimney,  with  a  blowing  fire, 
Invites  your  freezing  knees  to  draw  still  nigher  : 
Till  One  alone,  or  even  Two  at  most 

Can  poke  the  Embers  or  o'er-rule  the  Roast.  24 

The  rest  may  rub  their  hands  in  Spite  of  Fate, 
And  often  wish  they  had  not  come  so  late. 
Beneath  are  Cinders  scattered  on  the  Floor, 
That  Vulcan* s  darkest  Forge  can't  surfeit  more.  28 

But  still  the  friendly  Club  so  well  unite, 
They  take  their  Dungeon  to  be  snowy  white. 
Their  Sluttish  Wall  seems  hung  with  Tapestry  round : 
Their  Seats  are  velvet,  while  their  Drink  b  sound.  32 

To  call  a  supper  you  have  no  pretence, 
Polite  refreshments  are  excluded  hence. 
To  quell  one's  hunger,  in  a  decent  way. 
Is  not  for  them  that  only  wet  their  Clay,  36 

But  wou'd  you  know  who  form  this  motley  throng  ? 
To  Royal  Georgi%  Dock  they  most  belong  : 
Men  of  exhaustless  Wit  &  sprightly  Glee, 
Full  fraught  with  Laughter  &  a  Repartee.  40 

Their  Talk  is  Cricketings,  of  Tumults,  Swords, 
New  laws,  of  next  Pay-days,  &  Navy-Boards. 
They  tell  you  each  in  Turn  his  silly  Joke, 

While  with  their  Pipes  they  fill  the  room  with  Smoke.  44 

They  tell  of  Hares  they  caught,  tho'  quick  as  Light : 
And  boast  of  what  they  never  did,  all  Night 
Then  set  ye  easy  at  your  Painted  George^ — 
Excuse  my  coming  to  a  Blacksmith^s  Forge,  48 

T.  A. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  lengthy  poetical  Epislle  to  a  Young 
Officer  [at  Upnor  CasiW]  of  144.  lines,  recommending  him  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  his  sojourn  there,  by  reading  and  paint- 
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ing,  and  suggesting  a  couple  of  subjects  that  might  occupy  his 
brash.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum  Additional  MS.  21544,  p.  52, 
and  is  neither  sufficiently  local  nor  meritorious  to  be  worth  re- 
printing.   We  give  the  opening  eight  lines  as  a  specimen : 

Dear  Thotnas,  lest  a  fit  of  sloth, 

Attack  you  of  right  Kentish  growth, 

When  guarding  the  grim  MonHs  invention 

At  Upnar  kept,  with  strict  attention,  4 

Allow  an  Old-pate  to  devise 

Much  work  both  for  your  Head  and  Eyes  ; 

Hands,  nor  e'en  the  Legs  foi^tting. 

Though  they're  almost  cramp'd  by  sitting.  8 

The  piece  concludes  with  the  sensible  remark : — 

Ending  here-— the  Sage  Director, 

III  suited  to  A  Modem  Hector : 

For  *tis  as  plain  as  is  your  Nose, 

All  tliis  were  better  said  in  prose.  144 


CXL. 

Cbe  C{)ati)am  Cragetip. 

"XXTE  have  already  in  our  First  Volume  (Introduction  to  The 
Kentish  Garland,  pp.  224,  225)  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  following  ballad  containing  that  element  of  supernatural 
retribution  on  perjured  lovers  so  dear  to  song-writers.  The 
name  of  the  heroine  is  carefully  handed  down  to  us,  though 
that  of  her  lover  who  terminated  his  sorrows  and  his  existence 
together,  after  the  manner  of  "Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,"  is 
apparently  lost :  perhaps  beyond  recovery,  unless  some  investi- 
gations of  the  Kentish  Archaeological  Society  hereafter  **  turn 
his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit." 
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[Dffuet  CeHertWM  ir/ BaUadi,  it  the  Bodleian,  iii.  fol.  ii.l 

C|)e  Chatham  CrageD?. 

ISriiifi  %  trot  lEltlatfon  of  a  gonns  <9tntInnBn  at  tfie  CotDit  of 
Chatham,  folja  loutttl]  ont  Mary  Fletcher,  Jjt  liefnfl  pttsiliabitl 
of  frffl  /ritnln  to  go  to  Sta ;  ^otn  at  parting  tfiig  malit  a  <Con' 
tiatt  tnit^  tad)  ott)tt,  anil  as  a  ^[ttgt  brofet  a  pittt  of  (Eolti : 
IStit  tiaring  Ijis  Slbetmt  0^t  teas  manttU  to  a  Jattntr's  Zan, 
inflfcf)  ^t  |)iatmg,  bitnt  mti  lianget  tfouuIC  on  a  QCttt  faring 
{|tt  l^onsE,  after  tu^fcl)  fiis  (SjjoEit  apptaitb  to  !)tt  as  efie  tnas 
tn  ISili,  tn^nion  sjit  aiotu  antr  foIIoliKti  fiim,  anti  ntfiR  lias 
bttn  itaxti  at  einn. 


TN  C/tatham  Town,  as  we  do  understand, 
There  liv'd  a  very  wealthy  Gentleman ; 
Who  had  one  only  Son,  a  youth  most  bright. 
In  whom  his  father  plac'd  his  whole  delight 

One  Mary  Fletcher  lived  hard  him  by. 
Upon  her  beauty  this  youth  cast  his  eye, 
No  other  way  could  he  his  fancy  move, 
Cupid  had  wounded  him  so  deep  in  Love. 
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Upon  a  time  his  father  thus  did  say, 
"  Come  here,  dear  child,  your  father  now  obey, 
And  yet  I  would  not  have  you  wed,  my  son, 
First  goe  to  sea,  you  may  to  honor  come.  12 

"  You  may  go  Captain,  if  that  you  will  go. 
So  let  your  dearest  dear  this  matter  know."  • 
Unto  his  Mary  then  he  strait  did  go, 
With  melting  kisses  while  his  eyes  did  flow.  16 

Saying,  "  dearest  Mary^  if  that  you  perjur'd  prove. 

You'll  break  the  truest  heart  that  ever  lov'd. 

Remember  well  the  gold  you  broke  in  twain. 

Be  constant,  Mary^  to  your  loyal  Swain."  20 

« 

"  Why  do  you  accuse  me  thus  of  perjury, 

When  I  have  promised  to  be  true  to  thee  ? 

Should  you  be  gone  the  space  of  seven  year, 

You  need  not  be  possessed  of  dread  or  fear."  24 

Surely  to  see  this  couple  part  indeed, 
•    It  would  have  made  a  stony  heart  to  bleed, 
"  Farewell  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear,"  he  cries, 
So  took  his  last  adieu  with  watVy  eyes.  28 

Not  long,  alas !  had  he  to  sea  been  gone, 
But  with  a  very  wealthy  Farmer's  son, 
A  farmer's  Son  that  had  great  store  of  land, 
She  courted  was,  and  married  out  of  hand.  32 

In  twelve  months  space  the  Captain  did  return, 
Unto  his  Mary  he  did  straitway  come, 
And  when  that  he  his  destiny  had  read. 
He  stamp'd,  and  tore  the  hair  from  off  his  head.       36 

His  friends  did  strive  to  comfort  him  indeed. 
But  he  no  comfort  from  them  would  receive. 
But.  in  a  dismal  destined  estate,  [xurinong. 

He  did  lament  some  hours  for  her  sake.  40 
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He  did  desire  that  he  might  her  see, 
But  unto  that  she  would  not  agree ; 
Her  friends  and  parents  did  entreat  the  same, 
Her  crime  it  was  so  great  she'd  not  be  seen.  44 

When  darkness  had  spread  the  sky  all  o'er, 
This  poor  distressed  youth  went  out  of  door ; 
And  with  his  garter  hang'd  him  on  a  tree, 
Her  tender  friends  and  parents  did  him  see.  48 

Searching  about  him,  they  a  letter  found. 
All  written  with  these  loving  words  most  kind, 
"  Reflect  not  on  my  dearest  dear. I  pray, 
Five  hundred  lives  I  for  her  down  would  lay."  52 

One  night  as  she  lay  sleeping  on  her  bed. 
He  appeared  to  her  with  looks  as  pale  as  lead. 
Showing  a  piece  of  gold  they  broke  in  twain, 
Saying,  " dear  Molly y*  so  vanished  again.  56 

Leaving  her  there,  in  sorrow  to  lament, 
Unto  herself,  these  words  in  discontent, 
"  Be  thou  in  torment  or  in  Misery, 
I  follow  thee  to  all  Eternity ! "  .60 

Printed  and  sold  in  Aidermary  Church-Yard^  Bow  Lane^  London. 

Additional  Note,— Then  is  a  strikingr  timilarity  between  the  "  Chatham  Tragedy"  and 
two-centuries-earlier  "  Warning  for  Maidens ;  or,  Young  Baieman  "  (beginning,  "  You 
daintie  Dames,  so  finelie  fram'd  '*),  in  Roxburghe  Ballads^  iii.  194.  The  Bateman  story 
(8th  June,  1603)  belongs  to  Clifton,  near  Nottingham,  and  formed  the  original  of  both  our 
prosaic  "Chatham  Tragedy"  and  the  more  elaborately  ghastly  and  romantic  "  Alonzo  the 
Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogine"  ("A  warrior  so  bold  and  a  virgin  so  bright"),  in  The  Monk, 
X79Sf  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis.  Alonzo's  ghost  is  sufficiently  horrible  to  frighten  any 
faithless  damsel,  and  the  making  of  rash  vows  was  perhaps  intermitted  after  circulation  of 
the  narrative.  Some  may  feel  impressed  by  the  pnblic  appearance  at  the  banquet-table  of 
the  helmetted  Alonzo,  with  his  attesting  skeleton-head,  where  "  the  worms  they  crept  in 
and  the  worms  they  crept  out; "  and  also  remember  BQrger*s  similar  ballad  of  "Lenore," 
in  which  "  the  desul  travel  £ut."  But  we  have  no  belief  in  the  other  two  ghosts.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  our  own  Nirgends  College  is  preserved  the  private  diaxy  of  a  censorious 
old  maid  who  resided  next  door  to  the  married  woman  at  Nottingham,  Mrs.  Jerman,  the 
professed  beholder  of  the  apparition ;  and  it  appears  certain  that  young  Bateman  had  only 
imperfectly  half  "  hang'd  himself  in  desperate  sort  before  the  Bride's  own  door,"  as  did 
the  Chatham  Captain,  "  on  a  tree,  with  his  garter."  The  deceived  lover  was  cut  down  by 
the  lady,  as  he  wished,  no  more  dead  than  Jamie,  who  came  back  to  Auld  Robin  Gray's 
wife.  Mrs.  Jerman,  alias  Mary  nie  Fletcher,  eloped  with  her  recovered  lover,  instead  of 
taking  "  but  ae  kiss  "  before  they  tore  themselves  away.  The  bereaved  husband's  family 
spread  a  story  of  the  lover's  suicide,  and  ghost,  to  cover  the  scandal ;  but  men  of  the 
world  quietly  laughed.  Miss  Prude  felt  shocked,  and  whispered  her  own  version  to  every- 
body, as  a  seicret  confidentially.    She  "  knew  all  about  it,"  and  left  her  record. — ^J.  W.  £. 
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Cbe  Q^ournful  mtooWfi  Mariano. 

'T'HE  following  ballad  has  been  briefly  referred  to  in  our 
introduction  to  the  Kentish  Wonder  (Vol.  I.  p.  206).  It  is 
destitute  of  the  miraculous  agency  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  we  have  seen  so  fully  applied  in  the  Kentish  Wonder^ 
Kentish  Miracle^  and  Comfort  to  the  Afflicted^  the  succour  in  this 
case  proceeding  from  mere  mortals,  a  "  loving  Sailor/'  and  a 
benevolent  Queen.  The  name  and  place  of  nativity  of  Charles 
Cox  are  given  with  even  more  than  usual  ballad-circumstantiality. 
By  the  mention  of  his  going  "  In  the  Royal  fleet  to  serve  her 
Majesty,"  and  the  fact  that  the  printer,  J[osiah]  Blare,  flourished 
at  the  Looking-Glass  on  London  Bridge,  from  1684  to  1702,  we 
are  inclined  to  flx  the  period  of  our  ballad  as  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  The  Tune  mentioned,  "Aim  not  too  high, 
for  things  beyond  thy  reach,"  =  "  Fortune,  my  foe,"  has  been 
already  described  on  previous  page,  207. 

Additional  Note. — It  is  again  our  unhappy  lot  to  drag  the  vizor  off  the  face  of  a 
seemingly  innocent  ballad-tradition.  We  love  ballads,  and  can  believe  at  will  a 
considerable  quantity  of  legends.  But  the  truth  of  history  counts  for  something : 
Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.  We  fear  that  **  The  Mournful  Widow's 
Garland  "  is  a  fabrication,  wholly  tmtrustworthy.  We  have  already  indicated  the 
earlier  original  of  *'  Kentish  Miracle"  and  **  Kentish  Wonder,"  showing  it  to  have 
been  localized  variously.  The  present  Garland  is  an  attempt  to  give  false  lustre  to 
the  heartless  (so-called)  Queen  Mary  II.,  who  died  in  1695.  It  was  a  political  trick,  of 
the  same  sort,  played  by  the  Williamite  faction,  with  the  Bedfordshire  Widow : — 

In  Scripture  we  read  how  that  Dorcas  the  good 

Did  dayly  supply  the  poor  widows  with  food ; 

And  many  examples  besides  we  may  find, 

All  which  have  been  acted  by  good  women  kind ; 

But  none  e'er  more  great,  or  yet  glorious,  were  seen 

Than  this  pious  act  of  good  Mary  our  Queen.    (Etc.,  ten  verses  in  all.) 

Our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  William  Chappell  (in  his  final  volume  of  Roxburghe 
Ballads^  1879,  iii.  443),  unhesitatingly  accepted  this  Bedfordshire  Widow  as  genuine, 
''commemorating  one  of  the  many  kind  acts  of  Queen  Mary  II.  which  made  her 
truly  lamented  at  her  death."  He  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  which  it  will  be  our 
lot  to  demonstrate,  that  the  ballad  ^^as  fraudulent,  hashed  up  from  a  much-earlier 
Yorkshire  original  that  was  licensed  and  in  circulation  before  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  on  her  father's  downfalL  It  had  no  connection  with  her,  but  with  Mary 
Beatrix  of  Modena.  For  proofs  of  this,  see  the  present  annotator's  forthcoming 
"William  and  Mary  Group"  oi  Roxburghe  Ballads.— y  W.  E. 


{GarUndi,  in  British  Maseum,  Press-mark,  1 1621,  b.  3,  art.  7.] 

CI)e  S&omnful  aBtDoto's  dSarlanD. 

Ha  QTfitet  ^atts. 

t.  %aa  B  €atktfi  SBife  Cn  Chatham  toas  left  a  nBfttbafn  toftl)  Gfie 
C()tRirni  to  maintat'n,  srCa  Itntto  not  ^ob  to  Iro  it 

2.  "^aia  ^n  tXtttst  ^^iXO,  a  &an  oC  J^iftem  geais  of  9gE,  toolt 

u)iim  {)im  to  ntaintatn  ^ie  Jffiiatijti  an))  foul  £tstei0  fig  l^aiti 
3,aIionr,  t))t  tnllic!)  !ti  ^t1]  foT  a  emaU  time ;  sTutning  tiotn  tijis 
tDoman  tnas  tcptibtti  of  titr  £an  lis  USeati),  foi  loss  of  inborn 
tAit  inas  foTceb  to  mU  Im  ffiooDe  bg  trtfiTEtB,  anti  last  of  all  fin 
btt),  to  ^tf  ijtxetit  anD  ilTfifniTni  from  stactins. 

3.  3^n  petition  to  t()e  ligutni,  toito  eiifns  tin  {loot  anb  mistrablt 

Contition,  gabe  Iier  iirbnitg  ptects  of  fiolli  anU  allotnttr  })ct 
tintnts  ponnlis  a  ^tat  for  tm  lifitime. 

Printed  for  /.  Blare,  on  London-Bridgt. 


^att  1.    Tone  of.  Aim  not  too  high. 

(^  OOD  people  now,  both  Young  and  Old,  draw  near, 

and  with  attentive  heed  I  pray  give  ear 
To  me,  whilst  I  to  you  this  thing  make  known, 
Enough  to  pierce  a  heart  if  made  of  stone. 
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'Tis  of  a  Corker,  one  Charles  Cox  by  name, 

Who  from  the  Island  of  Port  Royal  came 

O'er  to  England  with  wife  and  Children  dear, 

and  in  Chattham  they  settled  as  we  hear.  8 

The  Children  that  they  brought  with  them  was  three, 

They  have  had  two  since,  and  all  now  living  be, 

The  Eldest  of  the  five,  as  it  is  told, 

He  was  a  Lad  about  fifteen  years  old.  12 

This  man  was  forced  from  his  family, 

In  the  Royal  fleet  to  serve  her  Majesty, 

And  as  they  was  opposing  of  proud  Spain^ 

He  and  some  others  then,  poor  men,  was  slain.  16 

Doubtless  more  of  them  wives  and  Children  had. 
Which  dismal  news  no  doubt  will  make  them  sad. 
And  cause  the  tears  then  from  their  eyes  to  Run,  \orig.  there. 
Crying,  "  Oh !  dear,  alas !  we  are  undone ! "  20 

Amongst  them  all  I  now  will  notice  take 

What  moan  this  man's  dear  wife  and  Children  make, 

For  loss  of  him  who  was  the  only  stay 

And  staff  of  all  their  Comfort  night  and  day.  24 

When  this  news  came,  her  husband  he  was  dead, 

She  cry'd,  "  if  so,  all  Joys  from  me  are  fled, 

And  I  am  left  in  tears  with  Children  five. 

Knowing  no  friend  on  Earth  I  have  alive,  28 

"  for  to  support  me  in  this  dismal  Case : 

The  Sea  doth  part  me  and  my  native  place, 

Where  should  I  Comfort  have  in  time  of  need. 

What  must  I  doe  my  tender  babes  to  feed  ?  32 

"  The  Lord  doth  know  three  of  them  are  but  small, 

What  shift  now  can  I  make  to  keep  them  all  ? 

If  I  should  steal,  for  that  I  shall  be  blamed, 

And  for  to  beg,  alas !  I  am  asham'd.  '  36 
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My  Eldest  is  a  Son,  but  for  his  share 

For  food  and  raiment  he  will  take  no  Care ; 

If  I  for  comfort  to  the  parish  goe, 

Out  of  the  town  they'l  turn  us  all  I  know."  40 

iPart  tlje  Second 

T^HEN  making  of  her  moan,  came  in  her  son, 
Who  she  complain'd  was  such  an  idleton ; 
He  said,  "  mother,  my  father's  dead  I  hear, 
But  doe  not  grieve,  forbear  to  shed  a  tear.  44 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  stubborn. 

The  which  have  caused  you  often  times  to  Mourn ; 

I  have  not  been  so  bad,  but  you  shall  see 

I  all  together  now  so  good  will  be.  48 

"  Dear  mother,  I  will  be  a  child  to  you, 

In  duty,  and  for  care  a  husband  too, 

So  far  as  strength  gives  leave  i'le  strive  indeed 

My  dear  mother  and  Sisters  for  to  feed.  52 

"  For  stubbornness.  Mother,  I  have  had  the  Name, 

For  which  I  know  that  many  did  me  blame ; 

But  I  will  take  such  care  now,  out  of  hand, 

To  gain  the  Love  of  God  and  praise  of  man."  56 

As  he  thus  spoke  his  mother  wept  for  Joy, 
To  hear  such  words  from  him  who  was  a  boy ; 
Admiring  one  who  had  run  such  a  wicked  race, 
Should  thus  commiserate  his  mother's  case.  60 

So  presently  he  out  for  work  did  seek. 

And  got  a  place  of  Six  shillings  a  week. 

With  which  money  this  woman,  as  'tis  said. 

And  children  to  there  heart's  content  was  fed.  64 

But  now  behold,  here  comes  a  change  at  last, 
the  which  doth  all  this  woman's  comforts  blast : 
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this  hopeful  youth  was  brought  home  sick  one  day, 

the  which  did  all  her  new  raised  hopes  destroy.  68 

We  understand  his  sickness  was  to  death, 

He  was  the  only  friend  she  had  on  Earth  ; 

though  young  of  years,  he  took  great  care  indeed 

to  help  his  Mother  in  her  time  of  need.  72 

As  this  woman  was  standing  by  his  bed, 

And  with  weeping  her  eyes  swelled  in  her  head. 

He  said,  "mother,  to  grieve  I  pray  refrain, 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  raise  me  up  again,  76 

"  to  be  a  help  and  comfort  unto  you, 

Mother,  i'le  fetch  that  little,  there's  but  few 

shall  fetch  the  like,  if  please  God  I  do  live  ; 

therefore  be  of  good  heart  and  do  not  grieve."  80 

For  several  days  he  lay  in  grief  and  smart, 
to  comfort  him  she  with  her  goods  did  part ; 
At  length  this  lad  he  chang'd  his  noat,  we  hear, 
Saying,  "  I  now  shall  die,  my  mother  dear.  84 

"  If  I  dye  in  my  youth,  I  am  not  the  first. 

Pray  mother  do  not  Providence  mistrust, 

He  who  hath  power  to  shorten  my  days, 

is  able  to  you  a  greater  friend  to  raise.  88 

"  I  have  not  long  to  live  I  plainly  see, 

i  am  cut  off  in  my  Minority, 

My  sun  will  set  long  time  before  'tis  noon, 

Oh !  death !  why  dost  thou  cut  me  off  so  soon  ?  92 

"  Pray  Mother,  call  my  Sisters  unto  me. 

Mother,  before  I  dye  I  would  them  see." 

With  that  she  fetch'd  them  all  unto  the  bed, 

And  hearing  them  he  turn'd  about  his  head.  96 

He  said,  "  Sisters,  from  you  I  must  away, 
I  in  this  world  have  not  long  to  stay ; 
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You  in  a  few  minutes  more  with  me  must  part : 

I  feel  cold  death  hath  seas'd  my  tender  heart.  100 

"  Before  I  dye  this  Counsel  Tie  you  give, 

Pray  honour  my  dear  mother  whilst  you  Live, 

and  do  not  cause  her  tender  eyes  to  flow, 

But  unto  her  still  due  Obedience  show.  104 

"  the  next  advice  which  I  shall  give  to  you, 

Learn  your  books,  and  mind  your  prayers  too. 

And  do  not  run  the  race  as  many  run. 

Least  you  at  last  be  utterly  undone.  108 

"  You  see  the  time's  uncertaine  here  on  Earth,    long.  hear. 
and  that  nothing  is  more  certain  then  death ; 
Mind  that  that's  good,  and  honour  your  Mother  dear, 
then  when  death  comes  his  dart  you  need  not  fear.      112 

"  Pray,  Mother,  do  not  grieve,  though  in  distress ; 
God  will  provide  for  the  Widow  and  Fatherless : 
Such  are  the  objects  of  his  Love,"  he  cryed. 
Then  with  a  groan  he  closed  his  Eyes  and  Dyed.        n6 

T-I E  buried  was,  she  for  his  death  did  pay. 

To  make  up  the  sum  she  sold  some  goods  away  ; 
And  at  the  last  was  forced  to  sell  her  bed. 
To  buy  herself  and  hungry  Babes  some  Bread.  120 

This  being  done,  she  made  a  bed  of  straw. 

On  which  they  lay,  and  this  poor  Woman  saw 

No  hopes  of  Comfort  then  before  her  Eyes ; 

But  her  poor  hungry  babes  making  sad  crys.  124 

She  cryed,  "  Oh  I  Cruel  fate^  wherefore  didest  thee 

Cast  this  sad  great  Affliction  now  on  me  ? 

My  sorrow* s  more  then  I  am  able  to  bare^ 

I  fear  at  last  'twill  drive  me  to  disppare^  128 
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So  this  passed  on,  at  length,  we  heare,  one  day 

She  did  designe  her  Children  for  to  slay, 

Beginning  with  the  Eldest  of  them,  who 

Said,  "  Mother,  what  do  you  designe  to  do  ?  132 

"  To  kill  me  now,  pray  do  not  serve  me  so. 

Save  but  my  life,  I  will  a  begging  go, 

To  get  some  food  your  hunger  to  suffice." 

Hearing  whose  words  the  tears  fell  from  her  Eyes.      136 

Then  out  she  went  some  Sucker  for  to  get,        r-8ucc«ir. 

And  as  she  then  was  begging  in  the  Street, 

A  Young  Sailor,  who,  having  Store  of  Gold, 

Seeing  her  begg,  he  did  her  then  behold.  140 

Seeing  this  young  Creature  look  so  poor. 

He  then  did  follow  her  home  unto  the  door, 

And  when  that  he  beheld  there  woefuU  case. 

With  grief  the  tears  did  trickle  down  his  face.  144 

So  then  with  tears  this  Woman  did  impart 

To  him  the  cause  of  all  her  grief  and  smart, 

Hearing  her  moan  this  loving  Sailor  he 

Gave  her  a  Guine[a]  out  of  Charity.  148 

He  said,  "  I  am  grieved  to  see  your  condition, 

I  now  will  draw  for  you  a  Petition, 

And  take  thy  Children  all  along  with  thee, 

And  go  with  speed  unto  her  Majesty.  152 

"  ril  write  at  large  the  cause  of  all  your  woe, 

And  I  with  you  unto  the  Queen  will  go, 

Who  is  the  only  woman  I  am  shure, 

That's  now  alive  to  Comfort  any  Poor."  156 

Hearing  those  words,  she  weept  with  Joy  indeed, 

Then  to  the  Court  away  they  came  with  speed ; 

And  when  the  Queen  heard  her  Petition  read. 

Being  one  of  a  tender  heart,  she  shook  her  head,        160 
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And  said,  "  Bring  this  poor  Woman  unto  me, 

That  I  may  she  and  her  poor  young  ones  see." 

They  all  was  brought,  and  on  their  knees  did  fall, 

The  Queen  Pray'd  unto  God  to  Bless  them  all.  164 

And  very  earnestly  did  them  behold, 

And  threw  them  twenty  Pieces  all  in  Gold, 

Saying,  "  Take  that  to  Nourish  thee  and  thine. 

And  thee  shalt  be  a  Pentioner  of  mine.  168 

"  Thy  Pention  twenty  Pounds  a  Year  shall  be, 

And  once  a  Year  it  shall  be  Paid  to  thee ; 

So  now  arise,  be  gone,  and  whilst  thou  live 

Unto  thy  Children  good  instructions  give."  172 

According  to  her  mean  cappassity,^ 

This  Woman  humble  thanked  her  Majesty, 

praying  to  God  for  her  long  happy  reig^e, 

And  then  she  to  the  sailor  went  again.  176 

Returning  then  great  hearty  thanks  to  he. 

Who  said,  "  Give  thanks  to  God,  and  don't  thank  me :" 

then  home  she  went,  praising  the  Lord  on  high. 

For  sending  Friends  in  her  Extremity.  180 

She  said,  "  I  wish  all  People  would  take  care, 

And  not  in  time  of  trouble  to  dispare, 

But  wait  God's  leasure,  and  no  doubt  but  he 

In  his  due  time  of  that  will  set  them  free."  184 

Licensed  according  to  Order. 


^  Note. — ^The  ballad- writer  thus  patronizing  the  poor  woman  for  her  ''mean 
cappassity/'  while  himself  unable  to  spell  or  write  grammatically  (using  "there** 
for  "  their"  in  his  original  throughout),  shows  us  the  veritable  prototype  of  our 
Modem  Spelling-Reform  magnates,  with  their  £llis-ion  of  vowels  and  disloca- 
tion of  consonants.  Their  Dictionary  is  better  than  their  diction,  or  than 
their  contradiction.  "Sweets  to  the  Sweet,"  as  Gertrude  said  at  Ophelia's 
grave.— ^J.  W.  E. 
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3lac&  apunro. 


'T*HE  exploits  of  female  warriors  furnished  a  favourite  topic  for 
ballad-mongers,  the  predominance  being  given  to  the  adven- 
tures of  nautically-disposed  damsels,  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  their  lovers,  like  Billy  Taylor's  sweetheart,  the  Female  Tar,  or 
the  heroine  of  New  Fork  Slreels,  and  others  of  a  like  description. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  ballad  of  The  Female  Warrior  {Bagford 
Balladsy  pp.  323-325,  edited  by  J.Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.), 
he  mentions  the  following  ballads  on  women-soldiers,  beside 
the  ever-popular  Maty  Ambree :  77ie  famous  Woman  Drummer 
(Roxb.  Coll.,  III.  234),  Couragious  Betty  of  Chick  Lane  (Ibid., 
II.  92),  and  The  Woman  Warrior  (  Wit  and  Mirth  ;  or  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy,  iii.  88,  1707  ;  v.  8,  17 19),  which  last  he  quotes  entire. 
To  this  list  of  female  notables  will  be  added  Pitts's  'slip  song' 
heroines  of  The  Female  Drum-Major  (=-"Come,  listen  to  my 
story"),  and  Polly  Olivet's  Ramble  (=*'As  pretty  Polly  Oliver  lay 
musing  in  her  bed  ") :  both  of  which  he  is  to  give  from  earlier 
broadsides  in  his  Boxburghe  Ballads.  Most  collections  of  lives  of 
singular  characters,  give  well-authenticated  biographies  of  female 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,   James  Grant  remarks  that 

To  attest  recmits  at  once,  wifliotit  the  many  fbnnalities  of  medical  inspections  and  so 
fbrthy  was  common  in  those  dajrs  [he  is  treating  of  the  period  before  Minden]  and  for  long 
after.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  poblic  would  not  have  been  favoured  with  the  memoirs 
of  Phcebe  Hassel,  who  served  seven  years  in  HJii.  5th  Foot,  or  of  Mrs.  Christian  Davis, 
another  woman  who  served  in  all  the  battles  of  Marlborough,  as  a  trooper  in  the  Scots 
Greys,  who  had  her  head  fractured  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  at  Ramilies,  and  who  enjoyed 
a  pension  of  one  shilling  per  diem  till  she  died,  and  was  buried  with  militaxy  honours  in 
the  grounds  belonging  to  Chelsea  Hospital. — {Second  io  Nome,  single  vol.  ed.,  p.  38.) 

Mr.  Grant  gives  as  his  authority  in  a  foot-note  the  Records  of  the  Scots  Greys^ 
pages  49-51,  and  states  that  Phoebe  Hassel  ["  Hessel "  she  is  styled  in  her 
epitaph,]  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  Gibraltar.  The  inscription  on  her 
tomb  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  further  informs  us  that  she 
fought  in  1745  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Fontenoy,  where  she  received 
a  bayonet- wound  in  her  arm.  She  was  bom  at  Stepney  in  17 13,  and  died  at 
Brighton  on  December  12,  1821.  We  have  so  few  reports  of  good  actions  from 
the  same  source  that  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  George  IV.  (who  pronounced 
her  "A  jolly  old  fellow,")  allowed  her  half-a-guinea  a  week,  and  had  offered 
to  double  the  amount,  which  she  refused,  saying  half  that  sum  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  her.  An  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and  a  copy 
of  her  epitaph,  appeared  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  December  8th,  1877.  Our 
Kentish  heroine,  the  pseu'ao-.^^^  Munro,  was  as  valorous  as  Mary  Ambree 
herself,  and  the  rapidity  oi'  her  promotion  from  full  private  to  the  rank  of  major 
was  only  a  just  tribute  to  ber  merits. 
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3lacft  ^unro. 


T  N  Chatham  town  there  liv'd  a  worthy  merchant  man. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  as  you  shall  understand  ; 
This  lady  she  was  courted  by  many  a  noble  knight, 
But  there's  none  hvXjack  the  sailor  could  gain  her  heart's  delight. 
Could  gain,  &c.        5 

Her  waiting-maid  standing  by,  unto  her  father  went. 

And  told  him  the  whole  secret,  his  daughter's  whole  intent. 

He  call'd  on  his  daughter  with  pride  and  disdain. 

Saying,  "  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Fraztr  I "  this  was  her  true  love's 

"  Is  this  the  news,  my  daughter,  that  I  have  heard  of  thee  ? 
Young  Jack  he  shall  be  pressed,  and  you  confined  be ! " 
"  It's  here  is  my  body,  you  may  it  then  confine. 
But  there's  none  but  Jack  the  sailor  can  gain  this  heart  of 
mine  I"  15 

"  It's  here  is  twenty  guineas,  I  give  it  to  thee 

If  that  you'll  press  young /airA  to  the  wars  of  Germany." 

Jack  is  on  board,  with  a  sore  and  troubled  mind. 

For  the  leaving  of  his  country,  and  his  darling  close  confin'd.     zo 

"Ks  Jack  has  gone  on  board,  him  no  more  will  I  see, 

I  will  wed  at  your  disposal,  if  you  will  set  me  free." 

It's  now  she's  set  at  liberty,  dress'd  in  man's  array, 

Looking  for  an  officer  to  carry  her  away.  35 
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"  Your  name  we  must  have,  sir,  before  on  board  you  go  ?  " 

"  That  you  shall  have  quickly,  it  is  Jack  Munro." 

This  lady's  gone  on  board  with  a  sore  and  troubled  mind, 

To  land  on  French  Flanders^  it  is  her  whole  design.  30 

Now  she's  landed  over,  reviewed  for  to  be ; 

Standing  in  the  ranks  her  own  true  love  she  did  see : 

She  stepped  up  unto  him,  and  thus  to  him  did  say, 

"  By  the  features  of  your  face  an  Englishman  you  be.  35 

"  If  that  you  are  willing,  whatever  shall  betide, 

I'll  be  your  loving  comrade,  and  lie  down  by  your  side." 

The  drums  did  beat,  and  the  trumpets  did  sound. 

Unto  the  field  of  battle  they  were  called  along.  40 

She  fought  on  with  valour,  she  fought  courageously, 

Till  a  bullet  from  the  French  caused  her  darling  down  to  lie ; 

She  fought  on  with  valour,  she  fought  courageously. 

Till  two  privates  and  oflScer  that  day  by  her  side  did  die.  45 

The  officers  took  notice,  and  unto  her  did  say, 

"  For  the  valoUr  you  have  shewn  preferred  you  shall  be, 

A  major's  commission  on  you  we'll  bestow. 

And  you  may  push  your  fortune,  brave yiic^  Munro**  50 

Looking  through  the  wounded  men,  her  own  true  love  did  see ; 

She  says,  **  My  loving  comrade,  they  have  preferred  me, 

A  major's  commission  on  me  they  will  bestow, 

The  doctor  that  can  cure  you  shall  be  paid  by  bold  Munro.      55 

She  called  for  a  minister,  and  bade  them  step  aside, 

And  she  would  call  them  up  again  when  that  she  woo'd  her  bride, 

"  It's  I'll  not  be  groom,  but  groom's  man  I'll  be. 

For  I  never  will  be  married  till  my  Molly  I  do  see."  60 

She  stripped  down  her  snow-white  breasts  some  private  mark 

to  show, 
Saying,  '*Jack,  won't  you  marry  me,  it's  ded^xjack  don't  you  know  ?" 
The  drums  did  beat  and  the  trumpets  did  sound, 
And  home  to  Old  England  they  were  all  call'd  along.  65 
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It's  now  they're  landed  over,  the  people  went  to  see, 
Saying,  "Yonder  comes  the  heroes  from  the  wars  of  Germany" 
As  they  were  walking  up  street  her  father  she  did  know. 
Saying,  "  Good  old  merchant,  will  you  list  with  Munro  ? "        70 

"  I  have  no  time  to  tany,  I  have  no  time  to  talk. 

But  I  do  not  like  that  vagabond  that  by  your  side  doth  walk." 

It's  out  bespoke  her  mother,  "  I  had  a  daughter  fair. 

There's  not  a  feature  in  your  face  but  does  resemble  her."       75 

It's  now  they  are  got  married,  and  she  lies  by  his  side. 
The  officers  and  privates  begrudge  _/aci  of  his  bride  ; 
When  the  queen  she  heard  of  this,  she  laughed  heartily. 
Saying, "  Here  is  five  hundred  guineas  I'll  give  it  to  this  lady  I"  80 

NeaxaslU  upon  Tytu:  Printed  by  J.  Marihall,  in  the  Old  Flesh-Muket 

[Ad  earUH  printed  copr  of  7ac«  Munn  wu  Jamei  Mitchell'!,  now  in  the  Brit[ib 
Mnienm.  The  Fcmate  Drummer  woodcnE,  here  given,  1>  froin  Tlu  Bag/erd  Batladt; 
■notbenrilirollDWOiip.  SSg,  atheidof  Genenllndei.  It  originally  iUuiIraled  one  o( 
Laurence  Price'!  balUdi,  in  the  Koxbuighe  Collection  (III.  i^).  not  yet  leprinted,  begin- 
Ding  "  Of  a  maiden  tbal  nai  deep  in  love,  with  a  Soldier  brave  and  bold."  The  Knight 
and  Lad]' OB  p.  619  belonged  to  "  The  Joll;  Sailor  "  of  our  p.  7>a.  where  itwai  ititlmore 
-       in  it!  pre«Btpo!ition.-J.W.E.] 
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CXLIII. 

Colil^am  ^alL 

'pHE  REV.  THOMAS  AUSTEN,  a  shrewd  observer,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  in  everything  from  the  value  of 
the  picture  frames  to  the  state  of  the  pens,  has  here  placed 
before  us  with  the  minuteness  of  a  photograph  the  interior 
arrangements  of  Cobham  Hall  in  the  year  of  grace  1760.  The 
drowsy  life  of  its  inmates,  who  had  the  leisure  to  **  chronicle 
small  beer"  to  the  extent  recorded  by  our  poet,  reflected  the 
sleepy  shady  aspect  of  the  park,  depicted  to  the  life  by  Charles 
Dickens,  our  Kentish  magician,  when  relating  the  journey  of 
Messrs.  Pickwick,  Winkle,  and  Snodgrass  after  the  wounded 
Tupman. 

A  delightful  walk  it  was ;  for  it  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  June,  and  their 
way  lay  through  a  deep  and  shady  wood,  cooled  by  the  light  wind  which  gently 
rustled  the  thick  foliage,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  birds  that  perched 
upon  the  boughs.  The  ivy  and  the  moss  crept  in  thick  clusters  over  the  old 
trees,  and  the  soft  green  turf  overspread  the  ground  like  a  silken  mat.  They 
emerged  upon  an  open  park,  with  an  ancient  hall,  displaying  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  architecture  of  Elizabeth's  time.  Long  vistas  of  stately  oaks  and 
elm-trees  appeared  on  every  side ;  large  herds  of  deer  were  cropping  the  fresh 
grass ;  and  occasionally  a  startled  hare  scoured  along  the  ground,  with  the 
speed  of  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  light  clouds  which  sweep  across  a  sunny 
landscape  like  a  passing  breath  of  summer. — (Pickwick  Papers,  chap,  xi.) 

Members  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society  will  not  readily 
forget  their  visit  to  Cobham  Hall  on  July  27th,  1876,  and  the 
splendid  hospitality  they  received  from  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Darnley. 

Additional  Note, — Worthy  old  Thomas  Austen's  own  autograph  memorandum 
concerning  the  off-hand  origin  of  his  "Description"  deserves  to  be  retained, 
as  it  accounts  for  the  rough  and  ready  rhymes — "  In  1760  I  wrote  some  extent" 
pore  Lines  (when  not  well  in  Health),  such  Rhimes  as  came  foremost,  without 
any  kind  of  studied  nicety,  upon  Angling,  and  from  that  digressing  into  the 
Descr^tion  of  some  Old  Mansion,  as  I  have  somewhere  perhaps  seen  in  Kent" 
He  adds  a  postscript,  ''N.B.  I  since  remember  I  had  Cobham  Hall  in  my 
thoughts  when  I  wrote  this."  So  that  it  was  not  exactly  an  inventory  noted  on 
the  spot,  like  one  made  by  a  broker's  assistant ;  but  **  'twill  serve  I "— J.  W.E. 
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[Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  24370^  f.  67.] 

SDe^criptton  of  an  i^lD  Scansion 

(Cobham  Hall),  by  Thomas  Austen,  1760. 

'T'HE  silent  Angler  by  the  weedy  stream 

Does  here  in  solemn  silence  easy  seem  ; 
Now  muses  o'er  the  waters*  gliding  wave,  J 

And  deems  himself  to  naught  but  Sport  a  slave ;        4  \ 

Detests  the  abject  City's  distant  noise,  | 

For  what  she  has  to  yield  he  here  enjoys  :  j 

Thoughts  full  of  Bliss,  and  void  of  restless  Cares,  | 

[He]  Feels  no  irksome  ills,  and  forms  no  fears.  8  j 

The  shady  Thickets,  on  the  fountain's  brink,  ] 

Induce  him  oft  like  Solomon  to  think  ;  J 

While  yonder  Oak  overspreads  with  ample  Boughs  | 

To  yield  a  shelter  to  the  gentle  Cows.  12 

Two  distant  Swains  lie  listless  on  the  Plain,  j 

In  full  Converse  of  various  rural  gain.  I 

An  ancient  House  there  stands,  with  Turrets  high,  j 

From  whence  the  distant  hills  one  might  descry  :i6  ♦ 

Old  Rooms  of  stately  height  are  rang'd  within ; 
Here  lodg'd  our  Sovereign  once,  and  once  his  Queen. 
Fair  Marble  Chimneys,  deck'd  with  Gold  and  art, 
Shew  how  Contrivance  did  its  skill  impart.  20 

A  great  arm'd  Chair  there  stands,  of  lonely  pride. 
For  Lady  fitted  and  her  Dog  beside. 

Carv'd  Stools  and  Tables,  of  an  antique  frame,  , 

Which  with  our  //arry-k'ings  a  kindred  claim.  24 

A  Cabinet  Japan'd,  well  polishd  o'er ; 
A  Looking-glass,  scarce  ever  seen  before  ; 
A  Table,  near  a  window,  full  of  Books, 
Of  Physick  some,  and  some  Receipts  for  Cooks.        28 

VOL.    II.  2  T 
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Large  Pictures  hang  against  the  sturdy  Wall, 

With  Frames  so  large  as  make  us  fear  they'll  fall : 

Elizabeth  our  Queen  when  young  appears, 

With  Rough,  thick  set  about'  her  ears :  i-Ruff.     32 

My  Lord  too,  of  the  ancient  Mansion-house, 

And  others  eke,  in  frames  not  worth  a  Louse, 

But  all  were  once  bedeck'd  and  gilt  with  gold, 

With  Ornaments  and  Carvings  manifold.  36 

Close-stools  of  various  form,  the  best  of  wood, 

And  Gaming-tables  of  materials  good. 

The  Dining-room,  in  short,  is  so  set  out, 

To  entertain  a  large  and  gamesome  Rout :  40 

Each  chair,  box,  book,  and  other  things  so  small. 

Have  ne'er  been  moved  for  Ages,  'xcept  last  Ball. 

The  Wainscot  round  has  felt  the  Winter's  blast. 
The  Summer's  Drought,  and  yet  it  stands  not  waste :  44 
Its  Pannels  shrunk,  with  mouldings  wrought  so  fine. 
Suit  well  the  Temper  of  the  things  that  join. 
A  Standish  here,  with  feet  of  carved  Paws, 
With  Place  for  [drying-]sand,  and  whafer'd  Draws :  48 
With  Pens  so  black,  and  rusted  o'er  with  Ink, 
Not  us'd  these  many  days,  we  needs  must  think : 
There,  plac'd  in  form,  on  yon  high  window  shelf 
Neglected  stands  to  mourn  its  lonely  self.  52 

Observe  you  next  the  window-frames  and  Lead, 
Their  shapes  Rhomboid,  the  Glass  will  fall,  we  dread. 
An  Almanac  hard  by,  with  Minutes  full. 
Marking  when  Nancy's  Cow  went  first  to  Bull ;  56 

How  oft  they  Wash,  or  Brew,  or  Bake,  nay  when 
The  Duck  did  first  set  Eggs,  and  when  the  Hen. 
An  old  Spinnet,  plac'd  underneath,  we  view : 
When  Harry-Rex  was  young,  that  too  was  new :       60 
Quite  out  of  Tune,  this  many  [a]  day  forgot. 
An  Emblemn  of  our  Natures  when  we  rot. 
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DartforH  d^roup^ 


/^UR  Dartford  Group  contains  pieces  of  a  singularly  tame 
and  uninteresting  character,  considering  the  warlike  re- 
pute of  that  famous  town,  whose  traditionary  love  for  'changing 
blows  is  exhibited  even  at  the  present  day  by  the  faction  fights 
of  Dartford  against  Bexley.  We  always  consider  that  the  sturdy 
Englishman  Wat  Tyler  was  a  credit  to  his  birthplace ;  and 
regard  in  the  light  of  a  valued  Kentish  relic  the  hammer, 
found  on  the  reputed  site  of  his  dwelling  in  the  autumn  of 
1834,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  curious  as  the  identical 
implement  with  which  he  had  executed  judgment.  Save  at 
the  hands  of  Charles  Dickens,  he  has  received  scant  justice 
from  novelists,  historians,  and  ballad-writers,  while  Walworth 
(who  held  property  in  Dartford)  has  been  praised  to  the 
skies.  Southey  in  his  youthful  days  was  an  exception ;  but  even 
Drayton  has  not  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  Kentish  leader. 

For  these  rebellions,  stirs,  commotions,  uproars,  here 
In  Richard  Bordeaux  reign,  that  long  so  usual  were, 
As  that  the  first  by  Straw  and  Tyler^  with  their  rout 
Of  rebels  brought  from  JCent,  most  insolent  and  stout, 
By  ent'ring  London^  thought  the  island  to  subdue ; 
The  first  of  which  the  mayor  of  London  bravely  slew, 
Walworthy  which  won  his  name  much  honour  by  the  deed. 

[Poly-0/dion,  Song  xxiL]  v 

Dartford  can  entwine  amongst  its  warlike  laurels  the  gayer 
chaplet  of  mirth  and  wine ;  whose  votaries,  the  Royal  Kentish 
Bowmen,  had  a  fame  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  native  county.  From  the  1818  edition  of  the  Ballads 
of  Archery^  written  by  their  laureate,  the  Rev.  James  William 
Dodd  (who  shot  as  well  as  he  sung),  we  extract  some  character- 
istic pieces  which  we  omitted  from  the  Kentish  Bowmen  Group 
of  our  first  Voluipe.  While  reading  his  lines,  we  cannot  but 
join  in  the  lament  of  the  author,  in  his  preface,  over  the  state 
in  which  he  found  the  Society's  grounds,  when  revisiting  them 
after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  "  all  was  dreary,  forlorn,  and 
wild — the   buildings  untenanted,  forsaken,  and   dropping  fast 
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into  decay;  and  the  grounds  rude  and  uncultivated,  like  the 
adjacent  heath  beside  them."  A  sad  change  from  the  time 
when  in  those  scenes  "the  original  small  circle  of  Kentish 
Bowmen  cottoned  and  combined  together  by  mutual  ties  of 
honest  freedom  and  uncontrolled  pleasantry.  All  were  united 
as  links  of  the  same  chain,  or,  as  flowers  of  the  liveliest  hue, 
in  the  wreath  of  good  fellowship."  The  music  to  The  Lodge 
was  published  in  the  original  edition.  We  reprint  our  author's 
notes,  and  lay  before  our  readers  his  animated  description  of 

Clje  loDge  fti  1790. 

'T'O  lighten  our  lives,  and  to  lessen  our  care, 

In  a  social  fraternity  here  we  unite  : 
From  the  world's  tensing  swarm  to  these  mansions  repair, 

And  heal  ev'ry  sting  with  the  balm  of  delight.  4 

With  a  cordial  attachment  each  brother  must  glow. 

As  hither  he  hastens  his  sports  to  renew  ; 
For  the  strings  of  his  heart,  with  the  string  of  his  bow, 

Will  vibrate  in  unbon  steady  and  true.  8 

This  order,*  tho*  humble,  yet  choice,  at  its  birth, 

On  the  broad  base  of  [Jniiy  founded,  aspires 
To  merit  distinction  for  liberal  worth. 

For  a  spirited  zeal,  that  refines  as  it  fires.  12 

No  dull  formal  system  that  spirit  can  chill, 

No  cynical  sentiments  poison  the  wit ; 
Where  the  shafts  are  all  loosen'd  with  freedom  and  skill. 

And  the  centre  of  mirth  most  unerringly  hit  16 

Yonder  lawn,  that  now  smiles  with  a  verdure  so  gay. 

The  scene  of  our  pastime,  our  pleasure  and  pride ; 
Unnoticed  in  barren  obscurity  lay, 

In  silence  and  solitude  frown'd  far  and  wide  :  20 

Till  the  labours  of  those,'  by  whose  fancy  and  taste 

The  terrace  now  winds,  and  the  shrubberies  bloom, 
Dispeird  every  frown,  and  replenished  the  waste 

With  beauties,  that  Time  '  will  not  dare  to  consume.  24 


*  Original  Note, — The  Kentish  Bowmen,  instituted  in  1786,  originally  con- 
sisted of  eleven  members,  including  the  founder,  J.  £.  Madocks,  Esq. ;  it  was 
finally  broken  up  and  dissolved  in  1802. 

*  Original  Note, — A  select  committee  of  the  Society,  who  superintended  the 
improvements  at  the  Lodge,  and  in  the  adjacent  grounds. 

'  Original  Note, — But  alas  I  he  has  consumed  them  wholly — the  scene  again 
is  a  mere  wilderness  and  waste. — See  Preface  [partly  quoted  above]. 
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In  our  pastime  of  ArcJury  wisely  we  seek 

Profit  joined  with  a  manly  diversion  to  shew, 
Ruddy  Health  and  brown  Exercise  freshen  each  cheek. 

As  each  bosom  expands  at  the  twang  of  the  bow.  28 

From  the  sports  of  the  day,  when  assembled  at  eve 

Round  the  board  of  festivity,  laughter  and  jest : 
Our  study  is  then  both  to  give  and  receive 

What,  as  innocent  gayety,  thought  will  digest.^  32 

'Tis  thus,  when  beguiled  by  each  musical  change^ 

Hours  swiftly,  as  minutes,  most  tunefully  roll : 
Through  the  mazes  of  harmony  thus  do  we  range. 

Or  with  plain  simple  melody  soften  the  souL  36 

All  sure  must  remember,  all  grateful  repeat 

How  the  Nightingale  Sisters^  here  warbled  their  lay : 
Swayed  by  no  affectation,  no  narrow  conceit, 

But  pleas'd  to  be  pleasing  in  artless  display.  40 

'Midst  the  groves  oi  Parnassus^  those  evergreen  shades, 

That  so  long  o*er  the  shrine  of  famed  Delphi  did  nod  : 
Apollo  once  roved  with  his  nine  choral  maids. 

Where  each  grot  was  the  haunt  of  the  silver-boVd  Grod.  44 

From  the  regions  of  Greece  here  behold  him  attend,' 

Most  propitiously  kind,  when  his  aid  we  invoke. 
To  instruct  us  for  ever  unconquer'd^  to  blend 

Round  our  temples  fresh  garlands  of  laurel  and  oak.  48 

Cytherea  too  quits  her  Idalian  retreat. 

Her  bowers  of  myrtle  and  rose-budding  throne, 
To  hallow  this  spot  as  her  favourite  seat. 

And  encircle  each  fair  one  of  Kent  with  her  zone.  52 

Yet  how  fatal  those  charms  to  susceptible  hearts  I 

How  triumphantly  piercing  each  arrow  di Lave! 
May  the  God  for  each  victim  here  cull  forth  the  darts 

Smoothly  feather'd  by  Pity  from  Venues  dove  !  56 


^  Original  Note, — A  good  old  sentiment,  often  toasted  in  our  younger  da3rs, 
suggested  this  idea :  **  May  the  evening's  diversion  bear  morning's  reflection." 

'  Original  Note, — ^The  Miss[es] two  young  Ladies,  who  with  their 

brother  and  Mr.  Madocks,  enraptured  oft  and  oft  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  them,  by  their  skilful  execution  of  many  of  the  sweetest  Glees 
from  the  Works  of  our  old  and  modem  English  composers. 

'  Original  Note, — A  very  good  cast  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  was  set  up  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  R.  K.  B.'s  dining-room. 

*  Original  Note, — Alluding  to  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Society : — An  armed 
hand  issuing  out  of  a  small  thicket  of  oaks,  with  the  word  Iwvicta  underneath. 
Why  the  R.  K.  B.  assumed  the  above  as  their  crest,  is  explained  in  a  note  to 
the  next  ballad  \ThePlumes\  being  an  historical  extract  from  Holinshed  [on  the 
Meeting  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  Kentishmen]. 


638  Dartford  Group:   The  Invocation. 

Thus  peculiarly  foster'd  by  Beauty  and  Wit, 

May  these  tutelar  Deities  here  long  abide ! 
May  the  Graces  their  hands  here  inseparably  knit. 

And  each  gayer  Muse  o'er  our  revels  preside  1  60 

Ere  long  may  we  sport  in  a  sunshine  of  Joy, 

When  the  radiance  of  Royalty  brightens  this  plain : 
When,  as  votaries  of  Mirth,  we'll  her  powers  employ 

To  welcome  our  Patron  and  gladden  his  train«^  64 

The  Invocation^  The  Circles^  The  Seasons^  and  Parting  and 
Meetings  are  all  set  to  lively  airs.  The  first  named  consists 
of  six  stanzas,  and  opens  thus: 

flAY  Companions  of  the  bower, 

Where  inshrined  Apollo  reigns, 
Cherish  long  the  social  hour, 

That  recalls  us  to  these  plains,  4 

Where  unbending 
Cares,  and  blending 
Honest  pastime,  dance  and  song. 

Ever  the  golden  round  extending —  8 

Smoothly  fly  the  hours  along. 

0*er  the  heath  in  mellow  winding. 

Hark  !  how  clear  the  bugles  ring ; 
Ev'ry  Bowman  now  reminding  12 

Sportive  Mom  is  on  the  wing. 
Come,  unbending 
Cares,  and  blending 
Honest  pastime,  dance  and  song,  16 

Ever  the  golden  round  extending— 
Smoothly  fly  the  hours  along. 

(Four  more  verses). 


*  The  Patron  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Another  Lodge,  and  no  doubt  as 
jovial  a  one,  is  celebrated  in  the  Masonic  song  The  Lodge  in  the  Tenl{**  Should 
the  Muse  of  our  master  be  silent  to-day  "),  from  which  we  extract  the  fourth  and 
final  stanza,  as  given  in  The  Universal  Songster,  1826,  vol.  iii.  p.  297  : 

'Tis  true  that  King  Solomon^ s  temple  for  size. 

For  splendour,  and  beauty,  unequalled  was  meant ; 
But  though  brother  Sol  was  so  grand  and  so  wise. 

With  smiles,  I  am  sure,  he'd  have  entered  our  tent ; 
With  bumpers,  then,  brethren,  let  this  be  our  toast, 

"  Where'er  be  the  lodge,  or  in  temple  or  tent, 
May  the  art  that's  so  royal  be  ever  our  boast. 

With  long  life  and  success  to  the  Masons  of  iS?w//" 


Tlie  Circles^  and  The  Seasons,  639 

The  Circles  ("Once  more,  my  good  fellows,  together  we 
meet*')  has  some  amusing  similitudes  and  excellent  advice 
in  its  ninety-one  lines. 

From  the  circle  of  Happiness  how  many  err,  56 

Carol  it,  carol  il,  hey  to  the  ditty  ; 
How  many  do  Wealth^ s  golden  circle  prefer, 

Carol  it,  carol  it,  hey  to  the  ditty  ; 
I  prize  not  the  glitter,  when  Friendship  has  led  60 

And  mark'd  out  Sincerity's  circle  of  red  : 
Then  derry  down  deny, 
Pm  lively  and  merry. 
Sing  derry  down,  derry  down^  hey  down  derry.  64 

If  Wit  in  the  circle  of  pleasing  would  shine, 

Carol  it,  carol  it,  hey  to  the  ditty  ; 
The  rose  of  Good^naiure  his  shaft  should  intwine  : 

Carol  it,  carol  it,  hey  to  the  ditty  ;  68 

But  if  thorns  of  Malignity  furnish  the  plume. 
May  the  butt  of  Perdition  be  ever  its  doom  ! 
Then  deny  down  derry. 

Be  good-natured  and  merry,  7  2 

With  derry  down,  derry  down,  hey  down  deny. 

View  yonder  our  trophies  of  Archery  placed, 

Carol  it,  carol  it,  hey  to  the  ditty  ; 
By  the  plumes  of  our  Patron  most  royally  graced ;  76 

Carol  it,  carol  it,  hey  to  the  ditty  ; 
Then  at  Loyalty s  mark  be  our  bows  ever  bent. 
In  the  circle  of  Britain  to  signalize  Kent : 

Derry  down  derry,  80 

Be  loyal  and  merry. 
Sing  deny  down,  derry  down,  hey  down  derry. 

We  quote  the  opening  verse  of  The  Seasons,  in  which  the 

varying  delights  of  a  Bowman's  life  are  described ;  the  original 

has  five  stanzas. 

When  Spring-tide  brings  in  the  new  May'Tciom, 

And  blossoms  peer  from  ev*ry  tree  : 

Sweet  in  the  vale  rings  the  mellow-toned  horn 

To  hasten  the  Bowmen  o*er  the  lea.  4 

Each  with  his  pretty  lass 

Hies  him  fleetly, 

Footing  it  featly 

Down  the  delL  8 

Tripping  it. 
Skipping  it. 
Blithe  and  bonny — while  jug,  jug,  jug, 

Sings  little  Philomel.  12 


640  Dartford  Group:  Ballads  of  Archery, 

The  May  Target  (**  When  budding  leaves,  in  early  spring,") 
in  the  course  of  its  thirteen  verses  thus  pictures  a  Royal 
Kentish   Bowman  in  his   club   costume: 

A  feathered  crest,  with  lightsome  play 

Above — ^his  bonnet  graces : 
Below — the  buskin*s  neat  array 

His  well-shaped  leg  embraces.  12 

Gold  buttons  on  a  grass-green  vest, 

Arranged  along  the  border : 
With  cyphered  characters  imprest, 

Aptly  denote  his  order.  16 

Down  the  right  side  his  arrows  see, 

Couch'd  in  a  belted  sling : 
The  shafts,  with  marks  clear  painted,  three 

Good  stiff  goose-feathers  wing.  20 

His  left  hand  grasps  a  bow  of  yew, 

With  ribands  gayly  streaming. 
Clorinda,  for  her  Robin  true. 

Tied  them  in  comely  seeming.  24 

Apparel*d  thus  from  head  to  heel^ 

In  uniform  complete : 
All  muster,  trim,  and  warm  with  zeal. 

Address  them  for  the  feat.  28 

Parting  and  Meeting  are  described  in  a  song  of  nine  stanzas. 

0*er  many  a  morning  rough  Winter  hath  scowl'd. 

Through  many  an  evening  incessantly  howled  : 

Since  last  we  assembled,  all  ranged  in  a  row. 

To  follow  the  sport  with  a  trusty  yew-bow.  4 


But 


Now  SpHng'tide  hours  returning 
Lead  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Hark  !  the  bugles  call  away. 
With  a  hey  and  a  ho. 
To  the  green-wood  to  go. 

And  twang  it  again  with  a  tough  yew- 


24 


■bow.  28 


We  have  lefTt  unquoted  a  few  of  Mr.  Dodd's  pieces ;  the  whole 
of  the  little  volume,  with  its  quaint  woodcuts  and  lively  airs,  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  reprint,  and  the  author's  philosophy  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  refrain  to  one  of  his  own  ditties  ("This 
world  is  a  circle  diversified  o'er"),  written  to  commemorate 
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the  anniversary  of  a  friend's  marriage,  to  the  tune  of  Dibdin's 
*'  The  World* s  a  good  things  Ahy  how  sweet  and  delicious!*^  the 
music  of  which  is  given  by  Dodd,  and  also  by  Davidson  in  his 
Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin^  1848  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  : 

Then  Mortals  be  wise,  take  the  good  with  the  bad, 

Put  round  the  port  and  the  sherry ; 
Tho*  the  cares  of  to-day  may  have  made  us  all  sad, 

Yet  to-night  we  all  meet  to  be  merry.  12 


CXLIV. 

Deisctiption  of  aPootlBellman  onDatttbrO^lBclniL 

n^'^HE  following  forms  one  of  the  numerous  poetical  pieces  in 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Austen's  voluminous  Collections.  (In 
the  original  manuscript  the  word  '*  Breath "  is  written  under 
**  Life,"  in  the  thirty-second  line,  but  without  obliteration  of 
either.)    The  custom  of  ringing 

with  punctual  sound 
The  Hour  then  reigning  o'er  the  heathy  ground 

is  apparently  alluded  to  in  the  following  note  to  Dunkin's 
History  of  Dartford  (p.  49)  :  "19  Nov.  1792.  Stephen  Marten 
ordered  by  vestry  to  be  paid  for  ringing  the  eight  o'clock 
bell  to  Christmas  next  and  no  longer,  the  parish  considering 
it  unnecessary;  and  he  is  ordered  not  to  ring  the  four  o'clock 
bell  after  to-morrow  morning,  zjrd  instant."  "The  sound  of 
the  curfew  bell  in  winter,"  says  Mr.  Dunkin,  "has  oftentimes 
preserved  t^ie  life  of  the  benighted  and  bewildered  traveller, 
when  the  country  was  open,  and  the  deep  sloughs  and  ruts 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  highway  for  a  lonesome  and  un- 
frequented track." 


J 
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[Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  24270,  f.  71  verso,] 

2E)e0crtptton  of  a  poor  Bellman, 

on  Dartford-Brink,  in  Kent.  By  Thos.  Austen,  1759. 

AACHEN  first  the  tender  blades  of  Grass  appear, 
And  Nature  gladdens  in  the  insuing  year ; 
Till  length  of  Summer  forms  a  livelong  Day, 
Each  Tree  spreads  verdure,  and  each  Meadow's  gay !   4 
When  So/  autumnal  reigns  in  sultry  Sky, 
Each  Bank  is  scorch'd,  and  every  Pond  is  dry : 
Soon  clustering  Woods  with  hollow  blasts  resound, 
And  falling  fruit  and  berries  strow  the  ground  :  8 

When  dubious  Months  inconstant  Weather  bring. 
No  sportive  Lambkins  play,  no  Linnets  sing. 
When  hoary  Frosts,  or  much  impetuous  Rain 
Obstruct  the  Rivers,  or  overflow  the  Plain  :  12 

From  yon  low  Hut  a  lonely  man  proceeds. 
To  tell  what  Hour  from  time  to  time  succeeds 
Each  previous  one.     A  solemn  Bell  he  bears. 
The  sole  maintainer  of  his  hoary  years  ;  16 

With  this  he  ushers  in  with  punctual  sound 
The  Hour  then  reigning  o'er  the  heathy  ground. 
That  thus  each  listening  Passenger  might  weigh 
Th*  unnotic'd  Movements  of  a  tedious  Day :  20 

Might  bid  farewell  to  many  transient  Ills, 
With  which  old  Time  alone  our  bosom  fills. 
Bereft  of  Friends,  and  widow'd  of  a  wife 
(The  only  Cordial  of  Sequestered  Life  !)  24 

He  begs  in  humble  accents  to  bestow 
What  men  to  men  in  Charity  all  owe : 
Enough  to  help  him  in  a  Winter  raw, 
Ease  now  his  Toils,  now  warm  his  bed  of  straw.        2^ 
When  cold  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  his  shed. 
Twill  make  your  alms  a  Pillow  for  his  Head ; 
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He  then  shall  pray  for  you,  as  days  pass  on, 
Imploring  Blessings  when  your  Life  is  gone.  32 

Such  sentimental  Thoughts  the  Bell  excites. 
While  London-Town  your  nearer  view  invites  : 
This  gives  occasion  to  exult  at  last, 
That  Danger  ceases,  when  y*  worst  is  past.  36 

Your  Journey's  finished,  at  th'  approaching  sight 
Of  Paul's  proud  Steeple  in  the  dusk  of  Night. 

Written  June  20th,  1759.      'CEfiomag]  %[mttxi\. 


CXLV. 

alteration  anti  Desolation. 

TN  the  spring  of  1780,  when  an  invasion  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  was  expected,  a  camp  was  fonned  on  Dartford 
Heath,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  5 2nd,  SQth,  and  65th  Regiments, 
the  North  Hants,  Northampton,  Montgomery,  East  York,  and 
Hertfordshire  militia,  and  a  park  of  artillery  guarded  by  some  of 
the  Rutland  and  Caernarvonshire  militia.  A  coloured  plan  re- 
presenting the  position  of  the  troops  was  published  on  August 
5th,  1780,  and  reproduced  in  Mr.  Dunkin's  Hisiory  of  Dartford^ 
from  which  we  have  drawn  our  account  of  the  Camp.  The  im- 
portation of  the  military  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  frequently  promenaded  the  camp 
dressed  en  militaire^  and  are  described  in  lines  40-51  of  the 
following  poetical  effusion  by  Miss  Ethelinda  Margaretta  Thorpe, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Potts.  The  Camp  broke  up  in  September,  1780, 
"to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  .belles  of  the  neighbourhood," 
though  many  tradesmen  complained  that  when  they  had  applied 
for  pa>Tnent  to  the  troops,  they  were  met  with  threats  of  being 
tossed  in  blankets,  a  highly  satisfactory  method  of  settling  a 
troublesome  account,  and  one  much  favoured  by  the  military  of 
that  period.  **  Since  then,"  says  Mr.  Dunkin,  "  Desolation  has 
reigned  around,"  and  a  lugubrious  picture  of  the  altered  ap- 
pearance of  the  Heath  is  given  by  Mrs.  Potts. 
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["  Moonshine,"  by  E.  M.  Potts,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1832,  voL  L  p.  87.] 

Zlttxation  mh  De&olation. 

Dartford  Camp,  Kent,  t780. 

[alteration.] 

T7ROM  yonder  heath  the  lark  no  longer  soars, 

Its  cricket  ceases  while  the  cannon  roars ;         [t\e.  Grasshopper. 
Near  that  rude  stile,  where  piped  the  shepherd's  boy 
On  reeds  grown  old,  prepared  some  other  toy,  4 

Bellona  stalks  to  meet  the  approaching  day, 
And  polished  steel  prolongs  the  evening  ray ; 
Where  sportive  flocks  once  whiten'd  o'er  the  ground, 
Now  bleaching  tents  are  fix'd,  our  view  to  bound.  8 

See  I  where  the  traveller  claim'd  that  mossy  seat. 
Whose  woven  boughs  defy  the  noon-tide  heat^ 
While  health  accompanied  his  homely  fare. 
And  from  a  morsel  Tray  received  his  share,  12 

The  caldron  smokes,  and  Luxury  displays 
Her  arts,  the  jaded  appetite  to  raise  ; 
Then  pours  that  sparkling  juice  with  liberal  hand, 
Which  brings  confusion  to  a  thoughtless  band  ;  16 

By  whom,  when  made  directress  of  their  night. 
Reason  is  banish'd  till  the  morning  light. 
The  violet  once  met  there  the  passing  gale. 
By  which  we  now  are  told  a  different  tale.  20 

£*en  plants  more  famed  in  yEscuIapian  page- 
Yes,  aromatics,  ye  shall  feel  the  rage 
Of  metamorphosis,  your  sods  uptom 

From  rushy  pool,  to  form  the  hovel  borne.  24. 

Thee,  too,  we  weep  !  most  friendly  chamomile. 
Thou  serious  object  of  the  simpler's  toil ; 
With  ruthless  hands  see  pioneers  displace, 

Till,  CarthageAxV^t,  we  thee  by  ruin  trace  ;  28 

Where  the  furze  phalanx  could  sweet  herbage  ward 
From  prowling  herds,  now  mounts  the  captain's  guard ; 
Or  veterans  wait,  till  ovens  here  disgorge. 
Or  sutler  scores,  and  here  too  glows  the  forge.  32 

'Twas  down  this  lane,  in  camblet-gown  array'd, 
And-chequer'd  apron,  trippM  the  youthfiil  maid. 
Whose  ruddy  cheek  the  coarse  straw  hat  shall  shade, 
Though  with  a  narrow  riband  it  be  boimd,  36 

By  Colitis  fairing^see  the  summit  crowned. 
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Tis  true,  she  fearless  trod  the  slippery  clay, 

And  sung,  while  circles  mark'd  her  lonely  way. 

But  now,  behold  those  Amazonian  belles,  40 

'Mongst  whom  'tis  she  most  masculine  excels ; 

With  epauletted  scarlet  they  advance, 

Methinks  the  heroine  painted  in  romance. 

Whose  ostrich  proud  a  zephyr  shall  overcome,  44 

And  blend  the  hues  which  tinge  her  waving  plume. 

A  sinecure  you  deem  those  glitt*ring  rows ; 

No  ;  where  the  dame  commands  each  button  shows, 

Who,  thus  accoutred,  may  with  due  disdain  48 

View  the  subaltern  beauties  of  the  plain : 

When  Sol  declining,  villagers  repair 

To  see  new  wonders  and  forget  the  fair. 

Not  only  such  are  here,  but  those  who,  blest  52 

By  fortune's  gifts,  or  if  you  will,  oppressed. 

May  thank  those  graces  education  brought 

To  deck  in  pleasing  language  many  a  thought ; 

Perhaps  but  little  differing,  if  undress'd,  56 

From  those  which  harbour  in  a  peasant's  breast. 

By  beaus  protected,  slowly  march  the  groups 

In  all  the  pomp  of  flounces,  fans,  and  hoops ; 

By  silken  trains  the  wide  parade  is  swept,  60 

In  silken  fetters  rebel  gauzes  kept  : 

See !  fashion  boasts  her  elegant  designs, 

Conspicuous  even  through  these  hostile  lines. 

But  surely  Mars  to  Love  resigns  the  ground ;  64 

No  clashing  heard  but  when  the  cymbals  sound  ; 

Till  fair  Camiiia  bids  such  contests  cease, 

And  the  tired  band  receives  its  wish'd  release. 

(While  I  transcribe,  'tis  an  intrusive  tear  68 

Asks,  where  are  some  who  shared  this  scene — ah  !  where? 

Why,  safe,  at  least  from  all  terrestrial  woe. 

While  I  am  doom'd  to  blunder  on  below.) 

Winter  appearing,  such  a  heath  they  leave,  72 

Even  the  stranger  at  its  fate  must  grieve  : 

Belinda^s  cheek  the  fell  disease  has  ploughed. 

Chased  thence  the  charmers  of  a  giddy  crowd  ; 

Yet  still  within  her  power,  each  mental  grace,     ^  76 

Secures  a  plaudit  which  must  theirs  efface. 

For  thee,  what  comfort,  once  admired  green  ? 

No  intellectual  spark,  no  soul  serene. 

Shall  bid  thee  triumph  o'er  thy  horrid  hue  ;  80 

Loathing,  we  leave  thy  paths,  and  seek  for  new. 
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Desolattom 

^EXT  autumn,  passing  by  the  place 

Described  above,  with  its  disgrace, 
We  recognise  a  ragged  set  84 

Of  urchins  creeping  through  the  wet, 
Amongst  turf,  ruins,  and  the  rest 
We  need  not  mention,  as  *tis  guess'd  ; 
There's  one  who  seems  to  fill  his  basket —  88 

With  what  ?  'twere  worth  our  while  to  ask  it ; 
Conjectures  crowding  ere  we  meet 
This  spot  with  barrenness  replete. 

Like  you  this  language  ?  may  be  not ;  92 

But  to  return— what  can  be  got? 
Those  ladies  who  on  camps  attend 
No  doubt  took  all  which  they  could  rend ; 
Nought  they  could  forage  can  be  left,  96 

For  who's  so  rude  to  think  of  theft  ? 
But  on  your  patience  to  presume 
No  more,  they  gather  a  mushroom. 

Sir  Epicure,  what  won't  you  swallow  ?  100 

For  things  you  will  behold  them  follow. 
But  see  !  he  frowns — well,  this  is  good ; 
I  must  not  name  what  is  your  food. 
'  But  far  I  wander  from  my  theme,  104 

Who  meant  this  moral  for  the  cream  : 
Great  was  that  glitter,  din,  and  fuss. 
Which  reign'd  here  once  to  frighten  puss, 
The  birds,  and  tear  my  plants  away  ;  108 

From  this  momentous  scene  and  gay, 
'Tis  a  mere  mushroom  now  that  springs : 
True  type  of  sublunary  things. 

[The  poem  is  printed  from  a  copy  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  by  the  authoress,  and,  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
they  have  rebound  her  own  letter  in  the  first  volume,  stamped  by  the  depart- 
ment. She  writes  with  impressive  brevity  and  individuality:  "The  writer 
hopes  you  will  do  her  the  honor  to  accept  these  Volumes.  June  12th  [1832], 
63,  Sloane  Street."  There  are  many  pleasant  pages  in  the  three  volumes. 
sufHcient  to  endear  the  writer  to  memory.  She  admits  that  **  To  the  honour 
of  the  commanding  officer,  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  the  predictions  of 
some  in  this  neighbourhood,  were  the  effects  on  its  property  or  sobriety."  She 
explains  her  choice  of  title  :  "With  few  exceptions,  the  following  pages  were 
composed  in  the  nigkt;  besides  that,  a  comparison  holds  between  them  and 
the  medium  through  which  objects  are  generally  but  indistinctly  perceived, 
and  its  whole  brightness  is  borrowed."  Yet  are  its  merits  higher  than  those 
of  more  pretentious  works,  that  lay  claim  to  being  original. — J.W.E.] 
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"P\EAL  SHARKS  was  the  uncomplimentary  title  at  one  time 
bestowed  on  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  Deal,  for  their  sup- 
posed savage  treatment  of  those  who  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
coast;  the  malicious  tradition  being  that  the  incident  which 
earned  the  epithet  was  the  action  of  a  mariner  who  bit  ("  cut"  is 
a  milder  version  of  the  same  story)  the  finger  off  a  corpse,  not 
being  able  to  withdraw  a  ring  by  any  other  means.  The  Deal  men 
can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the  tale,  for  are  not  the  deeds  of  the 
Deal  boatmen  a  proverb  ?  Bray  ley  {Beauties  of  England  &  Wales  ^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  1 02 1,  note)  remarks  that  the  Deal  and  Dover  hovellers 

are  certainly  a  very  valuable  class  of  men,  though  their  conduct  is  not  unfre- 
quently  marked  by  extortion  and  plunder.  [This  was  in  1808,  and  we  have 
heard  in  our  own  day  of  cases  in  which  from  a  sovereign  to  five  pounds  had 
been  demanded  as  the  modest  fee  for  conveying  a  letter  to  shore.]  Their  skill 
and  intrepidity  are  well  portrayed  in  the  following  lines  by  Falconer  {Shipwreck, 
Canto,  L  p.  13} : 

Wherever  in  ambush  lurk  the  fatal  sands. 
They  claim  the  danger  ;.  proud  of  skilful  bands ! 
For  while  with  darkling  course  the  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar  or  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dextVous  arm  sagacious  of  the  ground : 
Fearless  they  combat  ev'ry  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  track  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road, 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode. 

In  a  storm,  when  the  wind  seems  to  baffle  all  human  skill,  and  nothing  but 
destruction  is  expected  by  the  labouring  vessels,  one  or  more  hovelling  boats 
will  frequently  be  seen  riding  on  the  waves,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  angry 
elements.  The  instances  in  which  their  brave  crews  have  been  successful  in 
rescuing  others  from  the  most  imminent  peril,  are  numerous. 

Smuggling,  both  export  and  import,  constituted  the  staple 
trafidc,  and  in  relation  to  this  we  have  a  traditionary  story 
(unprinted,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,)  which  we  consider 
decidedly  worthy  of  preservation,  and  which  shall  follow  an 
observation  of  Brayley's : — 

It  has  been  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  practice  of  smuggling  at 
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Deal,  and  its  vicinityi  is  in  some  d^ree,  to  use  a  common  expression,  winked 
at  by  Government,  through  the  necessity  of  encouraging  a  hardy  race  of  seamen 
upon  this  coast ;  the  dangers  which  arise  to  shipping  in  bad  weather,  from  the 
Goodwin  and  other  sands,  being  very  great,  and  the  smugglers,  from  their 
extensive  local  knowledge,  and  extreme  courage  and  hardihood,  being  best 
calculated  to  relieve  others  from  danger. — [Ibid^  p.  1020,  Note). 

Now  for  our  tale,  which  was  delivered  unto  us  with  the  names 
of  the  parties  therein  engaged. — During  the  French  war  an 
eminent  banking  firm  of  Hebraic  origin  carried  on  a  flourishing 
connexion  between  the  rival  interests  of  France  and  England: 
needless  to  state  that  each  belligerent  was  totally  unaware  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  opposing  nation.  A  large  swift  vessel, 
propelled  by  sails  and  the  oars  of  hardy  Deal  boatmen,  carried 
to  the  former  country  despatches  from  the  English  Government 
for  their  French  spies,  and  to  the  French  Government  a  cargo 
of  English  guineas,  which  (as  we  have  already  stated  in  our 
introduction  to  The  Smuggler's  Bride,  Volume  I.  page  314)  at 
that  time  fetched  thirty  shillings ;  and,  having  safely  disposed 
of  this  freight,  the  ship  was  laden  in  return  with  silk,  brandy, 
lace,  and  tobacco,  also  letters  from  the  spies:  the  latter  were 
duly  delivered  to  our  authorities,  and  the  former  disposed  of 
in  and  out  of  our  county  at  a  considerable  profit.  The  captain 
was  much  trusted  by  his  employers,  and  on  one  voyage  he 
was  informed  his  cargo  was  the  largest  he  had  carried,  from 
ten  to  thirty  thousand  guineas.  The  head  of  the  honourable 
firm  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  his  faithful  servant,  who 
appeared  with  a  very  rueful  countenance,  and  informed  him 
that,  being  chased  by  a  government  vessel,  and  fearful  of  being 
overhauled,  they  had  cut  the  throats  of  thp  bags,  and  the 
yellow-boys  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I  The  banker  raved, 
and  demanded  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  had  occurred; 
the  information,  rather  reluctantly  given,  specified  a  spot  close 
to  the  French  coast,  and  the  honest  Hebrew,  instinctively  feeling 
that  he  had  been  '  done,'  communicated  with  his  French  agents. 
Divers  descended  and  brought  back  the  bags,  not,  however, 
with  their  throats  cut,  but  intact;  save  that,  in  place  of  their 
original  contents,  a  stone  was  in  each  of  them ! — All  parties 
being  engaged  in  an  illegal  transaction,  the  only  revenge  the 
Banker  could  take  was  by  dismissing  the  captain  from  his 
employment,  who  laughed  in  his  face  when  he  literally  danced 
and  swore  with  rage.    The  crew,  who  shared  in  their  chiefs 
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disgrace,  seemed  rather  "flush"  of  money  for  some  time,  while 
the  captain  first  bought  a  piece  of  ground  and  built  himself 
a  house;  in  a  short  time  he  got  a  few  more  houses,  land 
followed,  "and  now,"  said  our  informant,  "in  the  second 
generation  his  descendants  are  squires,  and  parsons,  and 
justices  of  the  peace ! " — Comment  is  superfluous,  and  the  only 
moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that  dog  does  sometimes  eat  dog. 

The  causes  which  occasioned  the  inhabitants  of  Deal  to  cherish  such  a  warm 
affection  for  "  the  fair  traders "  (to  borrow  a  Cornish  term)  are  best  under- 
stood from  the  statements  contained  in  the  chapters  on  Deal  as  a  Seaport  Town^ 
and  The  Establishment  of  the  Coast  Blockade  and  Treatment  of  Informers  in  Mr. 
Stephen  Pritchard's  History  of  Deal  (1864,  pp.  244-250),  from  which  source 
our  note  is  drawn.  During  the  French  war  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was 
unequalled,  fortunes  were  made  in  a  few  years,  and  '*  the  demand  for  market- 
able commodities  was  greater  than  all  the  towns  of  East  Kent  put  together ; " 
but  the  Peace  came,  hundreds  of  families  left  Deal,  and  the  Government  in  its 
wisdom  introduced  in  1816  a  rigid  Coast  Blockade  to  suppress  the  smuggling 
which  gave  constant  employment  to  boat-builders  and  night  work  to  labourers, 
without  opening  any  other  means  of  employment.  "  Deal,"  says  Mr.  Pritchard, 
'*has  never  recovered  itself  since,"  while  the  introduction  of  chain  cables  and 
steam-tugs  struck  another  heavy  blow  at  the  hovellers.  The  Ganymede  frigate 
was  stationed  in  the  Downs  on  blockade  duty,  with  orders  to  examine  and 
search  all  boats  landing  on  the  shore,  and  if  any  exciseable  article  was  found 
on  the  boatmen  or  in  the  boat,  both  were  liable  to  seizure.  All  were  treated 
alike,  and  the  law  at  first  was  most  rigidly  enforced.  The  smugglers  were  as 
resolute' as  their  opponents.  "Free-Trade,"  Mr.  Pritchard  sympathetically 
remarks,  "was  considered  their  inheritance,  and  to  molest  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  their  forefathers  had  for  a  series  of  years  enjoyed,  was  an  infringement 
on  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  novel  in- 
terference they  could  not  well  understand."  As  usual,  necessity  excited  inven- 
tion :  boats  were  built  with  false  keels  and  hollow  masts,  the  trade  went  on, 
but  treachery  was  at  work,  and  after  several  cargoes  were  taken,  the  smugglers 
were  convinced  that  two  men  were  informers,  whose  names  are  preserved  by 
Mr.  Pritchard,  but  for  these  we  refer  our  readers  to  page  249  of  his  interesting 
work.  Our  Kentish  lads  took  vengeance  in  a  somewhat  American  manner, 
and  at  noonday  on  March  7th,  1821,  as  one  of  the  delinquents  was  walking 
along  the  streets,  he  was  seized  by  several  men,  put  in  a  cart,  tied  to  a  frame, 
stripped  and  well  tarred  and  feathered.  "As  the  horse  and  cart  moved  on 
through  the  streets  the  supply  of  feathers  was  unbounded."  Lucklessly  for 
himself,  the  second  informer  made  his  appearance,  and  was  immediately  placed 
in  the  cart  and  similarly  served.  **The  procession,"  we  are  told,  "was  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  the  town  without  let  or  hindrance.  lL\i<t posse comitatus 
was  at  a  dead  lock,  and  no  signs  of  magisterial  or  police  interfefence  visible  in 
any  manner !"  On  another  occasion  a  coastguard,  was  placed  in  a  sack  and  left 
in  the  Cemetery  of  St  George's  Church.  Fights  were  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  once,  when  a  number  of  men  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  smug- 
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gling,  the  proceedings  were  closed  by  the  rush  of  a  confederate  host  of  roughs 
shouting,  **  Begone  !  Be  off !  What  business  have  you  here  ?"  which  so  shattered 
the  nerves  of  the  Bench  that  one  magistrate  fainted,  and  another  was  seized 
with  cramp.  We  ourselves  believe  the  worthy  justices  were  actuated  more  by 
politic  good  feeling  than  terror,  for  at  that  time  Justice  was  administered  with  a 
compassionate  r^ard  for  the  weakness  of  Kentish  nature.  G.  P.  R.  James,  in 
the  animated  sketch  of  county  smuggling  which  forms  the  opening  chapter  to 
his  Smuggler^  reminds  us  that  **  The  magistrates  of  the  county,  when  called  upon 
to  aid  in  pursuit  of  the  smugglers,  looked  grave,  and  swore  in  constables  very 
slowly,  despatched  servants  on  horseback,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
ordered  the  steward  or  the  butler  to  ^  send  the  sheep  to  the  wood,*  an  intimation 
that  was  not  lost  upon  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  seaport  towns  were  in  general  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  trade  them- 
selves, that  smuggling  had  a  fairer  chance  than  the  law  in  any  case  that  came 
before  them,  and  never  was  a  more  hopeless  enterprise  undertaken  in  ordinary 
circumstances  than  that  of  convicting  a  smuggler,  unless  captured  m  flagrant 
delict"  In  other  words,  this  Custom  of  Kent  rose  superior  to  the  ordinary 
trammels  of  Common  Law ! 

A  spirited  account  of  "The  Guinea  Smugglers,"  in  181 2,  was  given  by  the 
late  Walter  Thombury,  in  his  Tales  for  the  Marines  (p.  275  of  1879  edition). 
The  following  lines  are  from  fol.  143  of  a  British  Museum  Addit.  MS. : — 

®n  tj^e  SccttKent  b3f|ic|[  fiappeneti  in  a  rertafn  ^eat  Personage 

at  Walmer,  in  September,  1829. 

When  Lyndhurst  fell  into  the  sea,  both  his  Wife 

And  the  Duke  for  his  Friend  felt  Alarm, 
Forgetting,  that  he  among  Sharks  all  his  life 

Had  lived  upon  Terms  without  Harm.  4 

But  the  Tar  who  now  rescued  this  Lord  from  the  deep. 

Cried,  "What  sort  of  Fish  have  I  got?" 
**  What  sort  of  a  Fish? "  says  another,  "let's  peep ; 

Why,  sure  a  Great  Seal ! — is  it  not  ?  8 


CXLVI. 

%ong[  in  t^e  Jfait  IXuaftet  of  Deal. 

Q.ARRICK*S  song  is  full  of  the  jovial,  reckless  spirit  which  characterized  all 
our  tars  during  the  old  \Yar-time ;  "  the  best  of  the  boys,  for  war,  women, 
and  noise,"  were  they,  earning  their  money  like  horses  and  spending  it  like  asses, 
as  the  stinging  proverb  has  it  \  since,  after  acting  up  to  the  letter  of  their  instruc- 
tions to  plunder,  bum,  sink,  aind  destroy  the  enemy's  vessels,  those  who  escaped 
feeding  the  sharks  at  sea,  wtye,  directly  they  landed,  made  the  prey  of  those 
land  sharks,  male  and  female,  whose  breed  shows  no  signs  of  becoming  extinct. 
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[Dr.  Bumey's  Collection  of  En^uh  Ballads^  vol.  iii.  G.  308,  fol.  90.] 

^Ong  ftp  Mr.  Beard,  id  t^t  jTait 

^ua6er  of  Deal :  tge  SSIorti0  tip  Mr.  Garrick. 

1-JOW  little  do  the  Landmen  know 

Of  what  we  Sailors  feel, 
When  Waves  do  mount  and  Winds  do  blow, 

But  we  have  Hearts  of  Steel.  4 

No  danger  can  affright  us, 

No  enemy  shall  flout ; 
We'll  make  the  Mounsieurs  right  us. 

So  toss  the  Cann  about,  8 

Stick  stout  to  orders.  Messmates, 

We'll  plunder,  burn,  and  sink ; 
Then,  France^  have  at  your  first  rates ! 

For  Britons  never  shrink.  12 

We'll  rummage  all  we  fancy, 

We'll  bring  them  in  by  scores ; 
And  Molly  and  Kate^  and  Nancy ^ 

Shall  roll  in  Louis  D'ors,  16 

While  here  at  Deal  we're  lying, 

With  our  noble  Comodore, 
We'll  spend  our  Wages  freely.  Boys, 

And  then  to  Sea  for  more ;  20 

In  Peace  we'll  drink  and  sing.  Boys, 

In  War  we'll  never  fly  ; 
Here's  a  health  to  George^  our  King,  Boys, 

And  the  Royal  Family  !  24 
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CXLVII. 

pEGGY  OF  DEAL  (on  our  p.  654)  meets  with  even  a  more 
unhappy  fate  than  that  of  "  Kate  of  Deal,"  the  heroine  of 
the  following  ballad,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  dislike 
of  her  parents  to  her  sailor-lover.  Several  lines  (11  to  16)  are 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  a  similar  passage  in  The  Beautiful 
Lady  of  Kent^  where  her  parents  "  said,  ere  a  seamalii  their 
daughter  should  have,  they  rather  would  follow  her  corpse  to 
the  grave."  Thereafter,  "the  lady  was  straight  to  her  chamber 
confined,  here  long  she  continued  in  sorrow  of  mind."  The  in- 
cident of  the  farewell  at  the  window  also  follows  the  lengthier 
and  happier  terminated  ballad.  The  change  of  person,  from  first 
to  third,  is  not  uncommon  in  this  kind  of  mixed  narrative. 

Ben  Hawser,  who  loved  fair  Kate  of  Deal,  met  with  the  harsh 
treatment  from  her  hard-hearted  parents  which  appears  to  have 
been  almost  the  rule  in  nautical  Kentish  ballads.  After  being 
severed  from  her  many  years,  he  is  slain  on  his  homeward 
voyage,  and  his  corpse  floats  to  her  feet,  as  musing  on  him  she 
walks  the  Beach  at  Deal. 

Additional  Note. — This  song  of  Ben  Hawser  must  have  been  suggested  by 
a  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  old  ballad  by  John  Gay,  beginning 

'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,  With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring,  All  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 

For  a  year  her  lover  has  been  separated  from  her  arms.  The  final  verse,  fourth 
of  the  song,  is  this : — 

All  melancholy  lying,  Thus  waiFd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Repay'd  each  blast  with  sighing,  Each  billow  with  a  tear : 
When  o'er  the  white  waves  stoopmg,  His  floating  corpse  she  spy'd. 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping,  She  boVd  her  head,  and  d/d. 

It  was  written  by  Gay  for  his  "Tragi-comi-pastoral  Farce,  entitled  ^^Tke  What 
dye  CaU  ///''in  17 15,  and  was  afterwards  sung  by  Miss  Brent.  It  was 
composed  by  Handel,  and  formed  the  gem  of  the  piece,  which  is  a  good- 
humoured  travesty  of  Otway  and  other  tragic  writers.  Cowper  (in  a  letter  to 
Unwin,  Aug.  4,  1783}  declared  himself  to  have  been  "well  informed"  that  the 
ballad  was  the  joint-work  of  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay:"  but  no 
credit  need  be  attached  to  such  rash  unverified  gossip. — J.  W.  £. 
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[CollecHon  of  New  Songs,  in  the  British  Museum.] 

Ben  l^atD^er. 

^EN  HA  WSER  lov'd  fair  Kate  of  Deal, 
And  woo'd  her  for  his  blooming  bride ; 
But  ah !  her  Friends,  with  hearts  like  steel, 

This  much-wish'd  happiness  denied.  4 

For  they  were  proud,  and  Ben  was  poor, 

Though  none  like  him  was  e'er  so  true ; 
But  all  in  vain,  they  clos'd  the  door, 

Nor  let  him  take  a  last  adieu !  8 

Ben  droop'd  and  pin'd  with  sad  despair, 

For  much  he  wish'd  his  Kate  to  see ; 
But  to  the  Beach  he  did  repair, 

And  brav*d  once  more  the  stormy  Sea;  12, 

And  as  the  Vessel,  from  the  Flood, 

The  lest'ning  Shore  still  kept  in  view, 
Upon  the  deck  he  lingering  stood. 

And  sigh'd  and  said,  "Sweet  Girl,  adieu !"  16 

Ben  ploughed  the  Deep  for  many  a  year, 

And  oft  in  Battles  hot  was  he ; 
In  danger  still  devoid  of  fear. 

And  to  his  Messmates  kind  and  free.  20 

Returning  home,  the  Foe  drew  nigh, 

A  fatal  ball  unerring  flew ; 
Ben  fell,  and  heaving  forth  a  sigh, 

"'Tis  past,"  he  cried,  "Sweet  Girl,  adieu!"  24 

The  Morning  smiFd,  the  dAy  was  fair. 

When  Kate,  who  still  did  faithful  prove, 
Breath'd  on  the  Beach  the  vernal  air. 

Deep  musing  on  her  long-lost  Love.  28 

When  floating  on  the  Wave  she  spied 

A  Corse — it  was  her  lover  true  I 
Soon  as  she  saw,  she  shriek'd  and  cried, 

"  I  come, — no  more  we'll  bid  adieu !"  32 
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[Batcktler's  J'Uasing  Songster,  iii  the  British  Museum.] 

0eggj>  of  Deal* 

"M  EAR  the  fam'd  town  of  Deal^  close  to  the  sea-side, 

I  courted  young  Peggy  to  be  my  sweet  bride, 
But  her  father  was  hasty,  and  would  not  comply, 
And  it*s  all  for  my  Peggy  I  languish  and  die !  4 

She's  tall  and  she's  handsome,  her  eyes  black  as  sloes. 

The  delight  of  my  fancy,  wherever  she  goes  ; 

And  could  I  persuade  her  old  dad  to  comply, 

How  happy  i*d  live,  and  contented  i'd  die !  8 

As  my  love  and  i  were  walking  the  meadows  so  green, 
Her  surly  old  father  he  stept  in  between, 
Saying,  "Ere  that  my  daughter  a  sailor  should  have, 
I  sooner  would  follow  her  down  to  her  grave !"  12 

Then  straight  to  her  chamber  he  this  damsel  confined, 
Which  caused  her  vexation  and  a  sad  troubled  mind, 
Which  caused  her  vexation  and  a  sad  aching  heart. 
To  think  with  her  sailor  so  soon  she  must  part.  16 

One  nigh[t]  to  her  window  went  this  sailor  so  brave. 
Saying,  "My  dear  Peggy,  your  pardon  [I]  crave ; 
Here  is  a  letter  I  wrote  with  my  hand, 
It  is  for  to  let  you  know  i  am  at  your  command."  20 

"O  then,"  said  sweet  Peggy,  "see  how  i  am  confin'd, 

I  am  loaded  with  sorrow,  no  comfort  can  find  ; 

My  hard-hearted  father  wil[l]  not  pity  me. 

And  he  from  confinement  wil[l]  not  set  me  free !"         24 

"O  Peggy,  my  darling,  our  ship's  ready  for  sea ; 
May  vengeance  befall  them  that  keep  you  from  me !" 
This  fair  maid  wrung  her  hands,  beat  her  bosom  and  cried, 
And  raving  distracted,  in  agony  died.  28 
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Deptfurti* 


/CONSCIENCE  forbids  our  heading  our  introduction  with  the 
words  Deptford  Group,  as,  alas  I  the  *  group '  would  consist 
of  one  single  piece — not  from  lack  of  ballads  touching  the  town 
of  Deptford,  but  owing  to  the  subject-matter  contained  therein. 
'*  Deptford,  between  Rotherhithe  and  Greenwich  on  the  borders 
of  Kent,"  states  Mr.  Ebsworth  (Appendix  to  the  Bagford  Ballads, 
part  iv.  p.  923,  note  to  p.  70),  "  bore  an  evil  reputation  for  mis- 
chances to  conjugal  fidelity  from  an  early  time.  We  seldom 
find  the  name  mentioned  of  old  except  in  connection  with  frail 
wives."  We  have  lying  before  us  some  amusing  papers  on  the 
squabbles  between  Church  and  Dissent  in  this  town,  drawn  from 
Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  St.  Paulas,  Deptford,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  these  specimens  we  only  hear  the  voice  of 
Nonconformity,  which  was  never  yet  known  to  under-state  or 
under-rate  a  grievance,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  According 
to  the  following  Address,  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  would 
certainly  have  been  better  for  an  overhauling,  before  the  Dis- 
senting wits  had  got  hold  of  them. 

Sn  aWttM  t0  all  diooti  anil  JTrue  Cfiutcfimni  of  Saint  Paul's, 

Deptford. 

A  ROUSE  I  good  Churchmen  of  Saint  PauTs, 

Or  soon  you'll  be  repenters ! 
Arouse  !  and  make  a  noble  stand 

Against  these  bold  Dissenters.  4 

Our  Church  about  our  ears  they'll  pull, 

The  busy,  restless  people  ; 
And  build  their  own  Conventicle 

With  stones  from  the  tall  steeple.  8 

They  grudge  to  buy  the  wine  we  drink. 

To  wash  our  Vestry  linen, 
To  pay  our  Oi^nist  who  plays 

To  us  when  we  are  singing,  1 2 

To  find  us  coals  to  warm  ourselves. 

And  Oh  1  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
Maintain  that  we  who  go  to  Church 

Should  pay  for  our  own  candles.  16 
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Tlie  Churchwardens  of  Deptford, 


For  crimson  cushions,  trim'd  with  gold. 

The  noisy  yelping  hounds 
Object  to  pay,  tdtho'  they  cost 

But  thirty-seven  pounds. 
Why !  at  the  very  last  account, 

Th'  incorrigible  sinners 
Murmur'd  at  six  pounds  seventeen. 

For  confirmation  dinners.^ 

Thus  if  Vfe  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep. 
And  treat  out  carnal  senses. 

They  are  ever  dinging  in  our  ears, 
"  Pay,  ^Kj your  own  expenses." 

Then  come,  good  friends,  on  Thursday  next, 
(You  cannot  vote  by  proxy), 

We^U  show  that  Might  can  haX  down  Right, 

Yours, 

Mother  Orthodoxy. 
March  31st,  1835. 


20 


24 


28 


32 


In  the  Greenwich  Gazette^  April  20,  1839,  appeared  another 
squib  in  the  Dissenting  interest — The  Deptford  Muse  moumeth 
for  her  Churchwardens  ("When  last  thou  sang'st,  O  Deptford 
muse  I  thy  lays,") — ^a  note  to  which  states  that  "  Ten  pounds  are 
paid  from  the  Church  rates  for  coaches  to  the  visitation  of  Dartford, 
and  other  places."  And  in  1840  the  question  of  the  introduction 
of  Gas  brought  forth  St,  Paul,  Deptford  ("What  a  terrible  stir 
has  just  broken  out,"),  and  Gas  ("Brilliant  Gas  I  let  the  dastards 
who  blazon  thy  charms,"),  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  allusion. 


^  Original  Note, — The  following  bill  was  found  in  Mr.  Churchwarden  Myatt's 
Accounts,  and  to  pay  which  a  Church  Rat9  was  made  November  16th,  1833  : 

Swan  Inn,  DbptforDi  June  5th,  1833. 
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CXLIX. 

[From  a  Collection  of  Ballads  in  the  British  Museum.] 

iTair  l^tt^i^  of  2[)eptforD, 

and  j^r  potmg  bailor  HBoItif^ 

r^OME,  all  you  pretty  fair  maids  of  every  degree, 

I  pray  give  attention  awhile  unto  me, 
The  story  of  a  fair  maid  to  you  I  will  unfold, 
Pretty  Betsy  of  Deptford  and  her  young  sailor  bold.  4 

Pretty  Betsy  was  handsome  and  fair  to  be  seen. 

Her  cheeks  were  like  roses,  and  her  age  scarce  sixteen ; 

Beloved  and  respected  by  all,  we  are  told, 

And  admir'd  by  William^  a  young  sailor  bold.  8 

She  was  courted  by  William^  her  faithful  true  love, 
And  their  vows  to  each  other  they  offered  above ; 
Their  secrets  of  love  they  did  often  unfold, 
Fair  Betsy  of  Deptford  and  her  young  sailor  bold.  12 

It  was  early  one  morning  before  it  was  day, 

"  Young  Betsy y^  cried  William^  "  I  must  now  away, 

To  cross  the  salt  ocean  for  honour  and  gold, — 

Then  be  constant  and  true  to  your  young  sailor  bold.       16 

"  The  anchor  is  weighed,  they  are  spreading  the  sails ; 
The  wind  it  blows  fresh,  I  must  weather  the  gales ; 
Take  this  ring,  dearest  Betsy ^  of  emerald  gold, 
As  a  token  of  love  from  your  young  sailor  bold."  20 

— *■         — 

^  Considering  the  evil  report  of  Deptford,  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  such 
a  constant  couple  as  "Fair  Betsy  of  Deptford,  and  her  young  Sailor  Bold." 
During  his  absence  she  wandered  disconsolable  In  a  valley  (locality  uncertain), 
bewailing  the  supposed  inconstancy  of  her  lover,  but  at  length  he  returns, 
bringing  her  "  fine  presents,  some  rubies  and  gold ; "  and  our  ballad,  after 
conducting  them  to  church,  leaves  them  safely  anchored  in  a  neat  little  cottage. 
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They  kissed,  and  they  parted,  tears  fell  from  their  eyes, 

"Oh,  William^  don't  leave  me !"  fair  Betsy  she  cries, 

"  Don't  venture  your  life  on  the  ocean  for  gold, 

Stay  at  home  with' your  Betsy,  my  young  sailor  bold."      24 

Then  to  sea  went  young  William^  thro'  storms,  wind  and  rain. 

And  left  pretty  Betsy  a  weeping  in  pain ; 

Eight  years  in  a  valley  she  wandered,  we  are  told, 

While  around  the  wide  world  sailed  the  young  sailor  bold.  28 

She  wept  and  she  mourned,  and  her  bosom  did  burn. 
And  she  cried,  "My  dear  William,  when  will  you  return  t 
You  have  left  me  bewailing,  your  affections  are  sold," — 
Then  the  ocean  she  watched  for  her  young  sailor  bold.     32 

Eight  years  in  the  valley  fair  Betsy  did  moan ; 

At  length  her  young  sailor  to  England  came  home : 

And  when  that  young  William  did  Betsy  behold. 

She  cried,  "  I  lament  for  my  young  sailor  bold."  36 

"  Dearest  Betsyl'  cried  William,  "  love,  don't  you  know  me } 
Eight  years  for  my  Betsy  I've  ploughed  the  salt  sea ; 
I  have  brought  you  fine  presents,  some  rubies  and  gold. 
Pray,  don't  you  know  William,  your  young  sailor  bold  .?"  40 

She  shr[i]eked  and  she  wept,  in  transports  she  cried, 
When  she  saw  her  dear  William  to  stand  by  her  side, 
Crying,  "  I  value  no  presents,  no  rubies  or  gold, 
I  rejoice  at  the  return  of  my  young  sailor  bold."  44 

To  the  church  they  repaired,  and  in  wedlock  was  tied, 

Young  William  to  Betsy,  his  beautiful  bride : 

In  a  neat  little  cottage  resides,  we  are  told, 

Pretty  Betsy  of  Deptford  and  her  young  sailor  bold.  48 
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T^HE  name  of  Dover  occurs  in  songs  and  ballads  of- all  ages, 
and  the  good  town  has  been  celebrated  in  numerous  pro- 
verbs, mostly  the  reverse  of  complimentary.     It  was 

Deal^  Dover,  and  Harwich^ 

The  devil  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

"  Dover,  a  Den  of  Thieves,"  and  "  Dover  sharks,"  are  instances 
which  at  once  occur  to  the  mind,  and  the  erudite  ballad,  The 
Folkestone  Fiery  Serpent,  together  with  the  Humours  of  the  Dover 
Mayor  (1839),  relates  with  much  humour  and  at  considerable 
length  the  circumstances  which  gained  the  inhabitants  of  Dover 
the  title  of  "  The  Wise  Men  of  the  East."  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  can  afford  to  laugh  at  these  jests,  for  they  have  always 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  county's  renown  on  sea  and 
shore.  What  can  be  more  emphatic  and  matter-of-course  than 
the  grim  statement  in  THe  Chronicle  of  London,  under  the  date 
1297,  that  **the  Normans  came  to  Dovaur,  and  brent  a  great 
part  of  y®  towne ;  but  they  were  sclayn  every  moderns  son ;  ther 
eschaped  none**  \  (quoted  on  p.  10  of -4  Lecture  on  the  Archives  of 
Dovor,  by  Edward  Knocker,  F.S.A.).  We  think  a  few  preliminary 
extracts  from  ballads,  etc.,  in  which  Dover  is  named,  may 
interest  our  readers.  In  the  Stationers*  Registers  is  entered 
under  "3.  Augusti,  1601.  To  William  Fyrband.  The  second 
part  of  Jack  of  Dover,**  and  on  "  24.  May,  1 632,  to  Henry  Gosson 
and  Francis  Coules,  Roaring  Dick  of  Dover**  In  Drayton's 
England*s  Heroical  Epistles  the  French  Queen  Mary,  lamenting 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  absence,  reminds  him  that 

Leander  had  an  Hellespont  to  swim. 

Yet  this  from  Hero  could  not  hinder  him  ; 

His  bark  (poor  soul !)  his  breast, — his  arms,  his  oars. 

But  thou  a  ship  to  land  thee  on  our  shores : 

And  opposite  to  famous  Kent  do  lie 

The  pleasant  fields  of  flow'ry  Picardy, 

Where  our  fair  Calais,  walled  in  her  sands. 

In  kenning  of  the  cliffy  Dover  stands. 

[^Mary,  the  French  Queen,  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. '] 
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She  tells  him  how 

The  utmost  date  expir'd  of  my  stay, 
When  I  from  Dover  did  depart  away. 

To  which  Brandon  replies : 

If  Dover  were  th'  Abydos  of  my  rest. 

Or  pleasant  Calais  were  my  Mary's  Cest,  [-Smav. 

You  should  not  need,  bright  queen,  to  blame  me  so, 

Did  not  the  distance  to  desire  say  no. 

{^Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  Maty  the  French  QueenJ] 

Mr.  Ebsworth,  in  his  edition  of  the  Choice  Drollery ,  1656,  gives, 
on  pp.  38-39,  the  earliest  printed  version  of  the  fine  old  song. 
Upon  the  Spanish  Invasion  in  Eighty-eight  [*'In  Eighty-eighty 
ere  I  was  bom"] ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  stanzas  relating  of  the 
Armada,  that 

When  they  had  sailed  all  along,  The  queen  she  was  at  Tilbury, 
And  anchored  before  Dover,  What  could  you  more  desire  a  ? 

The  English  men  did  board  them  then,  For  whose  sweet  sake  sir  Francis  Drake 
And  hew'd  the  Rascalls  over :  Did  set  the  ships  on  fire  a. 

The  concluding  stanza  of  a  1605  ditty.  Upon  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
["And  will  this  wicked  world  never  prove  good  ?"],  in  the  same 
Choice  Drollery  volume,  pp.  40-42,  tells  of 

Other  newes  I  heard  moreover. 

If  all  was  true  that's  told  to  me. 
Three  Spanish  ships  landed  at  Dover, 

Where  they  made  great  melody. 
But  the  Hollanders  drove  them  here  and  there. 

With  huffing  and  snuffiftg  and  guni-powder. 

With  a  Ohone  hononoreera  tarrareera,  tarrareero  hone. 

To  come  to  the  Restoration, — ^the  Second  Part  of  The  Noble 
Progress,  etc.  (a  black  letter-ballad,  which  was  discovered  forming 
part  of  an  old  trunk,  and  is  reprinted  in  W.  Walker  Wilkins' 
Political  Ballads,  i860,  vol.  i.  pp.  153-158),  describes  Monk's 
services  in  bringing  home  the  King : 

Our  General  then  to  Dooor  goes, 
In  spite  of  foes,  or  deadly  blows, 

Saying  "Fiw/;?-^^  I" 
And  all  the  Glories  of  the  land, 
At  his  command,  there  they  did  stand 

In  triumph  and  joy. 
Good  Lord  I  what  a  sumptuous  sight  *twas  to  see 
Our  good  Lord-General  &11  on  his  knee. 
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To  welcome  home  his  Majesty, 
And  own  his  sacred  sovereignty. 

But  the  Sectarian  Saints  at  this  lookt  blew, 

With  all  the  rest  of  the  factious  crew ; 

They  vapoured  awhile  and  were  in  good  hope. 

But  now  they  have  nothing  left  but  the  Rope. 

In  GrahanC s  Family  Magazine^  Maidstone,  1866,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 
it  seq.t  is  an  account  of  a  very  different  progress — that  of  The 
Dover  Express-Engine,  No.  80,  from  London  Bridge  Station 
["  The  whistle  has  sounded — I'm  off  I  I'm  off!"].  The  journey 
is  described  with  considerable  animation,  but  as  the  piece 
(independent  of  its  very  recent  date)  contains  207  lines,  we  shall 
only  give  some  extracts  from  the  portions  of  the  run  through  Kent : 

Edettbridge^  Edenbridge,  keep  the  roadway  all  clear. 

With  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  towards  you  I  steer,  128 

Your  switchman's  I  tnist  at  his  post ; 
Let  there  be  no  mishap,  see  no  error  occurs, 
For  if  from  his  duty  one  moment  he  stirs 

It  will  bring  me  of  troubles  a  host.  132 

Little  Pemhurst,  look  out,  for  I'm  well  on  the  wing. 
And  if  at  your  station  should  chance  such  a  thing 

As  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  train — 
Be  it  horse,  be  it  sheep,  be  it  favourite  cow,  136 

If  the  latter,  'tis  plain  to  her  fate  she  must  bow :  ^ 

Her  master  won't  milk  her  again. 

Now  Tunbridge^  you're  past,  and  'tis  Paddock  Wood  next. 

Then  Marden^  or  I'm  sadly  out  in  my  text,  140 

These  places  I  leave  all  behind  : 
The  Dover  Express  cannot  tarry  or  stay, 
Its  route  is  still  onward,  it  brooks  no  delay, 
A  curl  of  pale  vapour  hangs  over  its  way,  144 

And  then  dies  away  on  the  wind. 

Ah,  Staplehurst !  gloomy  are  thoughts  of  thee  still ; 
Half  the  nation  it  heard  with  a  shudder  and  thrill 
When  the  sorrowful  tidings  were  told,  148 


*  This  evidently  refers  to  the  joke  of  George  Stephenson,  "  founder  of  the 
Railway  system,"  having  been  asked,  by  an  opposing  counsel  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  in  1825,  whether,  "if  a  cow  got  on  the  line,  in  the 
way  of  an  engine  travelling  at  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  it  would  not  be  a  very 
awkward  circumstance?"  Stephenson  replied,  while  his  eyes  twinkled  with 
quiet  humour,  "Yes,  vany  awkward  indeed, /tt  the  CVw?/"— J.W.E. 
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How  the  child  from  its  sire,  from  her  husband  the  wife, 
Were  torn  in  an  instant — oh  1  sad  loss  of  life, 
More  precious  than  rubies  or  gold.^ 

Headcom^  take  warning,  thy  station  below  152 

This  horrible  scene  of  disaster  and  woe, 

Let  thy  signals  be  ready  and  clear ; 
My  speed  is  too  rapid  for  safety  I  know, 
If  there  is  a  weak  point  on  the  route  as  I  go,  156 

Let  the  red  flag  of  danger  be  near. 

Little  Pluckley^  the  throb  of  my  heart  thou  may'st  hear. 
For  Headcorn  lies  now  very  far  in  my  rear, 

I  shall  shake  like  an  earthquake  thy  floors ;  160 

I  ignore  thy  small  station,  thouUt  readily  guess, 
'Tis  the  rich  and  the  noble  who  travel  express, 

I'm  too  proud  to  pull  up  at  thy  doors. 

And  now  at  the  station  at  Ashford  I  stand,  164 

With  the  vast  iron  roof  over-spanning  it,  grand, 

While  the  porters  shout  out  "The  down  train  !" 
Tom  Freeman^  my  driver,  descends  from  his  j)OSt, 
And,  saluting  his  friends  and  companions  a  host,  168 

While  he  snatches  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  a  toast, 

Cries,  "Slap,  Bang !  And  here  we  are  again  !" 

The  journey  terminates  when — 

Under  Albion's  white  cliffs,  with  a  lightning-like  speed,  196 

Along  the  bright  metals  the  train  I  now  lead, 

The  sea  rolling  grand  on  my  right ; 
Wliile,  like  specks  from  above  in  the  brilliant  blue  sky. 
Giving  vent  to  their  plaintive,  monotonous  cry,  200 

Float  the  gulls  on  their  pinions  of  white. 

The  Abbotts  Cliff  tunnel  we've  run  thro*,  and  now 
Tom  Freeman^  my  driver,  he  wipes  his  hot  brow. 

Lifts  his  cap  from  his  curly  black  hair  ;  204 

Then  sa)rs  to  his  stoker,  "  There,  A/w,  'tis  quite  plain 
The  words  are  *  Slap,  Bang  !'  we  have  done  it  again. 

And  have  got  just  two  minutes  to  spare  !" 


*  The  whole  of  this  verse  is  italicised  in  the  original,  which  seems  unnecessary. 
The  accident  referred  to  took  place  on  June  9th,  1865,  and  was  specially 
memorable  not  only  for  the  fact  of  Charles  Dickens  being  one  of  the  passengers 
(much  shaken,  but  not  otherwise  injuted,  while  so  many  were  killed  and 
wounded),  but  also  for  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  by  him  in  after-years, 
until  he  died  on  the  flfth  anniversary,  1870,  of  the  event  which  had  weakened 
his  body  and  nervous  system,  by  dangerously  exciting  his  brain.  Many  a 
broken  night  of  fltful  dreaming  had  followed  the  accident,  in  which  he  *' lived 
it  all  over  again."    Compare  his  Preface  to  Our  Mutual  Friend^  1865. — ^J.W.E. 


IV.  Lisle  Bowles  at  Dover,  1786.  663 

The  following  reflections  occur  in  The  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Lisle  Bowles  (vol.  i.  p.  23,  Nichol's  Edinb.  ed.,  1855,  8vo.) : — 

at  JSofaet,  1786. 

'T'HOU  whose  stem  spirit  loves  the  stonn, 
That,  borne  on  Terror's  desolating  wings, 
Shakes  the  high  forest,  or  remorseless  flings 
The  shivered  surge ;  when  rising  griefs  deform  4 

Thy  peaceful  breast,  hie  to  yon  steep,  and  think — 

When  thou  dost  mark  the  melancholy  tide 

Beneath  thee,  and  the  storm  careering  wide, — 
Tossed  on  the  surge  of  life  how  many  sink  !  8 

And  if  thy  cheek  with  one  kind  tear  be  wet. 
And  if  thy  heart  be  smitten,  when  the  cry 
Of  danger  and  of  death  is  heard  more  nigh. 

Oh  !  learn  thy  private  sorrows  to  forget ;  1 2 

Intent,  when  hardest  beats  the  storm,  to  save 
One  who,  like  thee,  has  suffered  from  the  wave. 

The  sonnets  by  Wordsworth,  with  which  we  conclude  our 
introduction  to  the  Dover  Groups  remind  us,  in  their  hearty  affec- 
tion for  England  and  all  things  English,  of  George  Meredith's 
Patriot  Engineer f  one  of  his  "  Roadside  Philosophers,"  who  asks 

—  Give  me,  to  suit  my  moods. 

An  ale-house  on  a  heath, 
I'll  hand  the  crags  and  woods 

To  B^dzebub  beneath. 
A  fig  for  scenery  !  what  scene 
Can  beat  a  Jackass  on  a  green  ? 
[Modem  Lorve,  and  Poems  of  the  English  Roadside^  1862,  p.  ill.] 

Instead  of  the  cock,  the  smoke,  the  bells,  and  the  cricket, 
which  greet  Wordsworth  on  his  native  soil,  the  Engineer  looked 
forward  to  the  spot  where 

The  geese  may  swim  hard-by  ; 

They  gabble,  and  you  talk  : 
You*re  sure  there's  not  a  spy 

To  mark  your  name  with  chalk. 
My  heart's  an  oak,  and  it  won't  grow 
In  flower-pots,  foreigners  must  know. 

{Ibid,y  p.  112.] 

Wordsworth's  two  Sonnets,  on  our  next  page,  are  not  unworthy 
in  their  patriotism  of  the  author  of  To  the  Men  of  Kent,  dated 
thirteen  months  after  the  time  here  mentioned,  September,  1802, 


664  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  on  Dover. 

[Wordsworth's  Poetical  Wbrkst  voL  ii.  p.  323,  Boston,  1824,  8vo.] 

Composeti  m  tj^t  Ualbg,  neat  Dover,  tm  ti^e  tiag  of  Scantling. 

T^EAR  Fellow-traveller  1  here  we  are  once  more. 
V  The  Cock  that  crows,  the  Smoke  that  curls,  that  sound 

Of  Bells — ^those  6o3rs  who  m  yon  meadow-ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing, — and  the  roar  4 

Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore, — 
All,  all  are  English,     Oft  have  I  looked  around 
With  joy  in  JCent^s  green  vales ;  but  never  found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before.  S 

Europe  is  yet  in  Bonds ;  but  let  that  pass, 
Thought  for  another  moment.    Thou  art  free, 
My  Country !  and  'tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the  grass  I2 

Of  England  once  again,  and  hear  and  see, 
With  such  a  dear  Companion  at  my  side. 


Sqjtetttfiet,  1 802,  near  Dover. 

INLAND,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood. 

And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear. 
The  Coast  of  Fraiue,  the  Coast  of  France  how  near  I 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbourhood.  4 

I  shrank,  for  verily  the  barrier  flood 

Was  like  a  Lake,  or  River  bright  and  fair, 

A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  there  ! 
What  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good  !  8 

Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 

Virtuous  and  wise.    Winds  blow  and  waters  roll. 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity, 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing  I    One  decree  12 

Spake  laws  to  themt  and  said  that  by  the  Soul 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 

Note,  —  Wordsworth  was  in  the  habit  of  remodelling  his  poems,  not 
always  to  their  improvement — as  we  may  perceive  in  the  woful  changes  of 
''Dion,"  "Laodamia,"  etc. ;  thus  the  Galignani  Paris  edition,  and  even  that 
of  Boston,  1824,  preserve  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  earlier  version  for 
readers  who  possess  not  the  original.  In  Moxon*s  seven-volumed  Poetical 
Works,  1876,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  the  standard,  these  two  quoted 
Sonnets  are  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  of  Sonnets  Dedicated  to  Liberty^  1802,  the 
earUer  one  beginning  thus: — "Here,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once 
more."  This  is  a  far  superior  opening  line.  There  is  no  other  difference, 
except  in  punctuation. — ^J.  W.  E. 
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CL. 

A  VOLUME  might  be  devoted  exclusively  to  poems  on  Dover. 

We  originally  intended  to  have  inserted  in  this  group  Mrs. 

Hemans'  The  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Bowles'  Dover  Cliffs,  and  Matthew 

Arnold's  Dover  Beach  (from  his  New  Poems^  1867,  p.  112),  which 

begins  thus : — 

'THE  Sea  is  calm  to-night. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  Straits  ; — on  the  French  coast  the  light 
Gleams,  and  is  gone ;  the  clifis  of  England  stand. 
Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 
Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air ! 
Only  from  the  long  line  of  spray, 
Where  the  ebb  meets  the  moon-blanch'd  sand. 
Listen  t  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  suck  back,  and  fling. 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 
Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin. 
With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

But  we  refrain :  for  all  these  three  poems  are  included  in  the 
first  volume  of  Longfellow's  Poems  of  Places.  We  insert  in  our 
Dover  Group  the  bold  Militiaman's  lines  bearing  the  above  title  : 
not  for  any  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own,  but  because,  believing 
that  they  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  print,  we  are  unwilling  to 
omit  them  from  this  collection ;  also,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
unquoted  the  lines  which  have  (rightly  or  wrongly)  given  Shake- 
speare^ s  Cliff  its  honoured  name  and  fame ;  in  elder  time  the 
height  was  loftier : 

Come  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place  : — stand  still.     How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one*s  eyes  so  low  I 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 

Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 

Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yoTi  tall  anchoring  bark, 

Diminished  to  her  cock :  her  cock,  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight :  The  murmuring  surge, 

That  on  the  unnumber*d  idle  pebbles  chafes. 

Cannot  be  heard  su  high. — I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong. fCing  Lear,  Act  iv.  scene  6. 
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[British  Museum  Add.  MS.  22902,  f.  34.] 

^^er^es;  from  t>t)afte0peare'0  Cliff, 

Dover.    HBp  Corporal  King,  of  ti»  Eenfrew  ^tlttia^ 

U  ERE  let  me  wander,  while  the  sun 
Gently  throws  his  radiance  down, 

O'er  streamy  vale  and  wavy  wood, 
By  the  towVing  Cliflf  of  Fame, 
Bearing  laurelled  Shakespear^s  name, 

High  frowning  o'er  the  living  flood, 
Till  the  Eastern  breezes  play, 
And  brush  the  lowVing  mist  away.  8 

I  feel  the  softly  rising  breeze, 
I  see  the  curling  blackening  seas. 

Sweet  gale,  thrice  welcome  here  \ 
The  partial  vapour  slow  on  high 
Floats  condensed  along  the  sky, 

And  leaves  a  purer  air. 
See  the  lovely  opening  scene — 
Beauteous  Ocean  white  and  green.  16 

Near  the  coast,  light  on  the  tide. 
The  little  bounding  vessels  glide. 

With  canvas  gleaming  white  ; 
While  the  tall  majestic  sail 
Farther  off  flies  with  the  gale — 

A  truly  glorious  sight ; 
And  loud  along  proud  Gallia's  shore 
At  times  the  British  thunders  roar.  24 

Behold,  on  Ocean's  dark  green  breast, 
The  spires  of  Calais,  sun-shine  drest. 

Magnificently  grand  ; 
Imagination  bids  me  view 


Verses  frofti  Shakespeare^ s  Cliffy  Dover,  66^ 

The  patriot  band  bid  all  adieu, 

To  save  their  native  land  ; 
Oh,  Edwardy  the  foul  stain  appears 
That  cannot  be  vvip'd  out  by  years !  32 

Nearer,  bright'ning  on  the  sight, 
Majestic  Cliflfs  arise  in  white — 

How  beautiful  the  scene ! 
And  near  their  base,  along  the  beach, 
The  glittering  wide  encampments  stretch, 

Where  many  a  Warrior's  seen ; 
And  with  my  glass  behind  I  view 
The  mountains  high  of  azure  blue.  40 

Stretching  further  Southward,  I 
Boulogne's  lofty  head-land  spy. 

Half  hid  in  vap'ry  cloud ; 
But  Fancy  now  must  paint  the  rest, 
For  from  its  breast  a  drizzly  mist 

Is  mingled  with  the  flood, 
And  in  the  West  the  broad  red  sun 
Slowly  in  the  wan[e]  sinks  down.  48 

But  hark !  the  great  Guns  roar  aloud. 
Behold  !  the  rocket  pierce  the  cloud, 

And  sparkle  in  the  skies ; 
They  tell  that  on  this  happy  mom 
The  tyrant  of  their  land  was  born. 

But  why  ye  lights  arise  ? — 
Ah  !  poor  deluded  race  and  vain, 
His  present  power's  your  future  pain  !  56 

How  pleasant  thus  to  walk  along. 
With  mind  serene,  and  high  among 

The  broken  cliffs  to  hear 
The  Rooks  wild  screaming,  or  below 
To  mock  the  fine  successive  flow 

Of  whitening  waves  appear ; 


668  Verses  from  Shakespeare s  Cliffy  Dover. 

No  suck  joy  is  to  be  found 

Where  the  Drunkard  reels  around}  64 

Lead  me,  Wisdom,  lead  me  where 
Peace  at  rural  scenes  appear, 

Such  as  in  life's  early  day 
I  saw,  when  from  the  mountain's  height 
The  flower-clad  vallies  chequer'd  bright, 

With  streamlets  winding  gay, 
And  Sofs  mild  rays  beamed  on  the  sod — 
The  sweet  retreat  of  solitude !  72 

*  The  above  lines  are  thus  italicized  in  the  original,  and  a  note  contains  the 
reflection :  '*  Alas !  that  he  should  be  the  victim  of  intemperance." 


CLI. 

^toeet  mm$m  of  pi^movi^^ 

\\r^  ^e  pleased  to  commence  our  nautical  portion  of  the 
Dover  Group  with  such  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  good 
Town  and  Port  as  is  furnished  in  our  **  Seaman  of  Dover,  Sweet 
William  by  name,"  whose  adventures,  and  those  of  his  constant 
Susan  (we  hope  she  was  "  Black-eyed,"  like  her  immortal  name- 
sake), form  the  theme  of  our  inappropriately  styled  Sweet  William 
of  Plymouth.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Kentish  Garland  [pp. 
152-158]  we  reprinted  a  ballad  (also  of  200  lines),  divided  into 
four  parts,  entitled  The  Beautiful  Lady  of  Kent ;  or.  The  Seaman 
of  Dover,  narrating  the  trials  of  **A  Seaman  of  Dover,  whose 
excellent  parts,  For  wisdom  and  learning,  had  conquered  the 
hearts  Of  many  young  damsels,"  and  Ruth,  the  young  daughter 
of  a  squire  near  Sandwich,  who  seeks  her  "bold  Henry"  in  male 
apparel,  after  being  separated  by  her  parents.  In  the  meantime 
her  lover  has  been  wooed  and  won  by  a  millionnaire  Spanish  lady, 
and  Ruth  meets  them  in  Cadiz ;  her  rival  obligingly  dies  sud- 
denly, and  the  enriched  couple  return  to  Sandwich,  where  they 
were  married,  and  spent  "seven  long  days  in  feasting." 
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[Roxbuighe  Collection,  III.  332  ;   Ouviy  Coll.,  II.  45.] 

^toeet  KttlUtam  of  Plymouth. 

A  SEAMAN  of  Dover^  Sweet  William  by  name, 

A  wooing  to  beautiful  Susan  he  came : 
At  length  he  obtained  her  love  and  goodwill, 
And  likewise  her  father  admired  him  still.  4 

Her  mother  was  as  much  satisfy'd, 
The  day  was  appointed  the  knot  should  be  ty'd, 
Their  friends  were  invited  ;  but  see  by  the  way. 
Sweet  Susan  she  sicken'd,  and  languishing  lay.  8 

They  us'd  their  endeavours  to  raise  her  again, 
By  famou^  Physicians,  but  their  skill  was  vain. 
A  week  she  continued ; — Sweet  William  did  grieve, 
Because  of  his  love  he  must  take  his  leave ;  1 2 

As  being  commanded  to  sail  the  next  wind. 
Then  leaving  his  sweetest  creature  behind, 
He  said,  "  I  must  marry  when  I  come  again, 
If  thou  by  good  fortune  alive  dost  remain ;  16 

"  As  long  as  I  live  I'll  prove  true  to  my  love ; 
And,  Susan,  I  hope  you  as  constant  will  prove." 
" Never  doubt  in  the  least,  sweet  Williamy'  said  she, 
**  There's  none  upon  earth  shall  enjoy  me  but  thee."      20 

A  tribute  of  tears  at  their  parting  they  paid. 
Sweet  William,  the  mother,  and  innocent  maid. 
Nay  likewise  the  father  is  grieved  to  the  heart 
To  think  she  so  soon  from  her  dearest  must  part  24 

Away  to  the  ocean  sweet  William  is  gone. 
Where  we  will  leave  him,  and  show  you  anon 
How  base  and  deceitful  her  parents  did  prove. 
Advising  the  maid  to  be  false  to  her  love.  28 


670  Siveet  William  of  Plyviottth, 

Part  It 

^OW  when  this  damsel  had  languishing  lain 

Near  five  or  six  months,  she  recovered  again. 
Her  beauty  grew  brighter  than  ever  before, 
So  that  there  were  many  her  charms  did  adore.  32 

Each  one  did  esteem  her  that  came  in  her  view ; 
Her  fame  to  the  neighbouring  villages  flew, 
To  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  on  earth, 
Altho*  but  a  fisherman's  daughter  by  birth.  36 

So  that  she  was  counted  by  none  of  the  worst : 
A  wealthy  young  farmer  came  to  her  the  first, 
And  caird  her  the  jewel  and  joy  of  his  life. 
Said  she,  "  Begone  !  Fm  another  man's  wife,  40 

"  By  solemn  vows  in  the  presence  of  God  : 
And  if  I  am  false,  let  his  heavenly  rod 
Of  sharpest  correction  my  punishment  be  ; 
Therefore  begone  from  my  presence  !  "  said  she.  44 

Then  came  a  squire,  who  call'd  her  his  dear, 
Who  said  he  would  settle  two  hundred  a  year 
Upon  her,  if  she  would  be  his  sweet  bride. 
"  I  must  not,  I  cannot,  you  must  be  deny'd."  48 

Then  unto  her  father  and  mother  he  went. 
Who  soon  discovered  his  noble  intent. 
They,  being  ambitious  of  honour  and  fame. 
Did  strive  to  persuade  her,  but  all  in  vain.  52 

"  Dear  parents,"  said  she,  "  observe  what  I  say, 
In  things  which  be  lawful  I  mean  to  obey  ; 
But  when  you'd  have  me  be  perjured  for  gold, 
I  dare  not  submit :  to  the  truth  I  will  hold."  56 

They  found  it  signify'd  nothing  to  strive, 
So  long  as  she  knew  her  true  love  was  alive, 
To  induce  her  to  mind  any  one  but  he. 
And  then  the  young  squire  and  they  did  agree  60 

To  send  this  innocent  young  damsel  away. 
Along  with  a  lady  to  Holland^  and  they 
Would  tell  her  Jove,  at  his  return,  she  was  dead. 
That  he  with  some  other  damsel  might  wed.  64 


Sweet  William  of  Plymouth,  671 

Then  would  it  be  lawful  to  wed  the  squire, 
Who  did  her  beautiful  features  admire. 
Thus  it  was  contrived,  to  Holland  she  was  sent ; 
Poor  creature  1  she  knew  not  her  cunning  intent.  6^ 

But  since  her  parents  would  have  it  so, 
In  point  of  obedience  she  yielded  to  go : 
Where  we  will  leave  her,  to  treat  of  her  love, 
Who  had  been  gone  two  years  and  above.  72 

Part  HI. 

TN  William* s  long  voyage  they  came  to  a  place, 

Where  they  had  been  but  a  short  space. 
When  fortune  did  favour  him,  so  that  he  bought  {OHf.  where. 
A  bargain  worth  hundreds  and  thousands,  'tis  thought.  y6 

Then  laden  with  riches  he  came  on  shore. 
Said  he,  "  My  jewel,  whom  I  do  adore, 
I  will  go  and  visit  before  I  do  rest, 
My  heart  has  been  lodg'd  a  long  time  in  her  breast."    80 

Now  when  to  the  house  of  her  father  he  came. 
He  called  for  Susan,  sweet  Susan  by  name : 
But  straight  her  mother  did  make  this  reply, 
"  'Tis  long  since  my  daughter  did  languish  and  die."     84 

His  heart  at  these  tidings  was  ready  to  break, 
Some  minutes  he  had  not  the  power  to  speak ; 
At  length,  with  a  flood  of  tears  he  reply'd, 
"Adieu  to  the  pleasures  and  charms  of  a  bride,  88 

"  My  sorrows  are  more  than  I  am  able  to  bear, 
Is  Susan  departed,  sweet  Susan  the  fair  ? 
Then  none  in  the  world  do  I  love,  since  she 
Is  laid  in  the  grave,  that  was  dearest  to  me."  92 

Their  presence  he  quitted  with  watery  eyes. 
And  went  to  his  father  and  mother  likewise, 
His  own  loving  parents,  and  with  them  he  left 
His  wealth,  'cause  he  was  of  his  love  bereft.  96 

"  Resolved  I  am  to  travel  again, 
Perhaps  it  will  wear  off  my  anguish  and  pain. 


(>J2  Sweet  William  of  Plymouth, 

Take  care  of  my  riches,  *tis  value  unknown, 

And  if  I  return  not,  then  it  is  your  own  ;  lOO 

But  if  I  should  live  to  see  you  once  more, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  same  you'll  restore." 
"  Ay,  that  I  will,  soon,"  the  father  reply'd. 
So  for  this  long  voyage  he  then  did  provide.  104 

He  goes  on  board,  and  away  he  did  steer ; 
The  seas  were  calm,  and  the  element  clear. 
At  first.    At  length  a  storm  did  arise. 
Black  clouds  did  cover  and  darken  the  skies,  108 

The  seas  did  foam,  and  the  winds  did  roar ; 
At  length,  being  driven  upon  the  Dutch  shore. 
Their  ship  was  shattered  and  so  torn  indeed. 
That  they  on  their  voyage  could  not  proceed.  1 1 2 

Now  while  they  laid  by  their  ship  to  repair, 
William  went  to  the  Hague,  and  walk'd  there ; 
And  as  he  was  walking  along  in  the  street. 
With  beautiful  Susan  he  happened  to  meet  1 16 

He  started  as  soon  as  her  face  he  beheld. 
With  wonder  and  pleasure  he  was  so  fiird. 
"  Oh !  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  ye  blest  powers  above, 
Do  not  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  it  my  love  ?  120 

"  They  say  she's  been  buried  twelve  months  almost : 
Sure  this  is  my  love,  or  her  beautiful  ghost." 
Then  quick  he  went  to  her,  and  found  it  was  she, 
And  none  in  the  world  was  so  happy  as  he.  124 

*•  My  dearest  sweet  Susan,  why  dost  thou  roam  ? 
What  destiny  brought  thee  so  far  from  home  ?  " 
The  truth  she  told  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Concerning  the  farmer  and  squire  likewise.  128 

"  They  courted  me  long,  but  still  I  said  Nay, 
And  therefore  my  relations  sent  me  away. 
To  wait  on  a  lady,  with  whom  I  am  now. 
Because  I  would  not  be  false  to  my  vow."  132 

He  presently  told  her  of  his  aflfairs. 
His  riches,  his  troubles,  and  his  cares, 
And  how  he  was  going  a  voyage  to  make. 
But  knew  not  whither,  and  all  for  her  sake.  1 36 


Sweet  William  of  Plymouth,  673 

"  But  as  we  was  sailing,  the  weather  grew  foul, 
The  winds  did  blow,  and  billows  did  rowl ; 
Yet  nevertheless  on  this  turbulent  sea 
The  winds  were  kind,  and  conveyed  me  to  thee.  140 

"  ril  go  to  thy  lady,  and  let  her  to  know 
You  shall  serve  no  longer,  but  with  me  go 
Unto  fair  Plymouthy  where  thou  shalt  be  seen 
As  gay  as  herself,  or  as  fine  as  a  queen."  144 

Part  IF. 

JJ  E  made  a  dispatch  and  brought  her  away. 

The  seas  were  calm  and  the  winds  did  obey, 
So  that  in  short  time  to  Plymouth  they  came. 
And  now  he  was  clearly  for  changing  her  name,     v*^'^" 

He  told  his  father  and  mother  that  there. 
By  fortune's  kind  favour,  he  lit  on  his  dear. 
"And  now  we  will  prepare  for  the  wedding,"  said  he ; 
"Thy  father  and  mother  invited  must  be."  152 

Then  unto  her  parents  he  hasted  at  last. 
And  told  the  height  of  his  sorrow  was  past. 
"  For  since  you  say  Susan  your  daughter  is  dead, 
I  have  found  a  beauty  with  whom  I  will  wed.  156 

"And  therefore  I  come  to  bring  the  news, 
I  hope  one  favour  you  will  not  refuse. 
O !  honour  me  then  with  your  presence  I  pray, 
And  come  to  the  wedding,  to-morrow's  the  day."         160 

They  promised  to  come,  well  pleased  to  the  heart. 
To  think  so  well  they  had  acted  their  part 
"  Now,  now,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  have  my  desire. 
We'll  fetch  home  our  daughter  to  marry  the  squire."  164 

The  very  next  morning  sweet  Susan  was  drest 
In  sumptuous  apparel,  more  gay  than  the  rest ; 
The  richest  things  that  the  world  could  afford. 
Embroidered  with  gold,  he  had  from  abroad.  168 

With  diamonds  and  rubies  her  vesture  did  shine, 
Her  features  did  look  like  an  angel  divine ; 


6/4  Sweet  William  of  Plymouth. 

Scarce  ever  was  mortal  so  glorious  and  great, 

And  likewise  her  modesty  suited  her  state.  172 

Now  they  being  all  down  to  dinner  set, 
This  beautiful  couple  so  happily  met : 
This  stately  apparel  had  altered  her  so, 
Her  father  and  mother  her  face  did  not  know.  176 

A  health  to  the  Bride  round  the  table  did  pass ; 
The  mother  of  Susan  then  taking  a  glass, 
Did  do  as  the  rest,  and  spoke  with  a  grace, 
"  Had  my  daughter  been  here,  she'd  been  in  your  place." 

The  Bride  at  this  saying  then  modestly  smil'd, 
To  think  the  mother  knew  not  her  own  child  ; 
Soon  after  the  Bride  arose  from  her  seat, 
And  fell  on  her  knees  at  her  parents*  feet :  1 84 

"  I  am  your  daughter,  whom  you  did  send 
To  Holland^  but  Heaven  stood  my  best  friend. 
And  placed  me  secure  in  the  arms  of  my  love ; 
For  which  I  may  thank  the  blest  powers  above."         1 88 

Her  father  and  mother  with  blushes  reply'd  : 
"  The  'squire  was  eager  to  make  her  his  bride ; 
But  since  it  is  ordered  by  Heaven's  decree. 
We  grant  you  our  blessing,  rise  up  from  your  knee."     192 

Then  William  spoke  up  with  a  noble  grace, 
"  A  fig  for  the  'squire,  bring  him  to  my  face  ; 
For  crowns  of  bright  silver  with  him  I'll  let  fall, 
And  he  that  drops  longest  shall  surely  take  all."  196 

They  wonder'd  how  he  should  such  riches  gain, 
But  they  believ'd  'twas  true  in  the  main, 
Because  both  appeared  so  glorious  and  gay  : 
With  music  and  dancing  they  finish'd  the  day.  200 

Printed  and  sold  in  Bow  Church-Yard. 
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CLII. 

jQeli  of  Doner* 

"VlT'E  received  from  Mr.  Ebs worth  our  copy  of  Ned  of  Dover^ 
with  an  intimation  that  its  date  is  ''before  1800,  and  not 
before  1798."  Few  words  are  needed  to  commend  this  excellent 
song.  The  first  verse  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  true  British  sailor ; 
his  love-making,  and  Nanc/s  reply,  are  short  and  to  the  point. 
Dut/s  call  finds  him  ready,  and  the  brave-hearted  lass  consoles 
herself  that  if  he  is  forced  to  leave  her,  and  face  the  foe,  it  is 
without  dread  or  fear.  Ned,  being  a  Dover  man,  may  have  been 
an  acquaintance  of  Jolly  Jack  of  Dover;  the  song  on  himself 
and  his  passengers  Mr.  Ebsworth  kindly  sent  us  from  **  Gcwer*s 
Patriotic  Songster,  1793,"  in  his  collection.  Neither  song  nor 
songster  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  says  Mr.  Ebsworth, 
"Rough  in  its  way  it  is,  but  a  capital  specimen  of  the  prejudiced 
and  almost  brutal  John  Bull  of  the  period."  The  variorum 
readings  are  from  Mr.  E.'s  memory  of  his  own  father's  singing 
the  ditty,  even  as  he  had  learnt  it  within  a  few  years  of  its 
origin.  The  tune  resembles  "Ally  Croaker,"  used  afterwards 
for  George  Colman  the  younger*s   "  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey." 

JfoIIg  Jfacfe  of  ldo6et* 

T'M  Jolly  Jack  Maintop^mast,  calPd  Jolly  yack  oi  Dover, 

Who've  lately  been  employed  much  in  bringing  Frenchmen  over,  * 
Split  my  topsails  if  ever  I'd  such  cargoes  [held]  before.  Sir, 
And  sink  me  to  the  bottom  if  I'll  carry  any  more.  Sir. 

Chorus. 

Oh,  no,  the  devil  a  bit  with  jolly  Jack  of  Dover, 

None  of  your  perfidious  French  shall  ever  more  come  over,  6 

I  brought  over  a  Priest,  and  he  was  not  worth  a  farthing. 
He  offer'd  for  his  passage  for  all  my  sins  a  pardon  ; 
I  cursed  his  lubber  lazy  limbs,  and  trundled  him  ashore,  Sir ; 
Split  my  timbers  if  ever  I'll  be  done  so  any  more.  Sir. 

Oh,  no,  the  devil  a  bit,  etc.  12 


*  The  Ebsworthian  traditional  version  is :  "And  very  much  employed  of  late. " 


676  Jolly  Jack  of  Dover. 

[His  next  passenger,  "a  ladf,  a  person  of  distinguished  note," 
proved  equally  unsatisfactory:  "But,  says  I, 'It  won't  do,  Ma'm.'"] 
I  brought  o'er  a  Buber,  who  ofTer'd  me  a  tweezei  esse, 
A  pot  of  paint  uid  curliog  tongs,  to  decorate  my  homel;'  bee ; 
"Smash  yoniipiit  sail,"  says  I,  "my  face  wants  no  careening, 
Bat  you  want  to  go  passage  free,  I  understand  your  meaning." 

Ok,  HO,  tht  devil  a  bit,  etc  24 

I  brooght  o'er  a  Captain,  who  pleaded  his  great  pOTerty, 
Says  I,  "  You're  a  coward,  or  you  wouid  not  from  your  country  fly  ; 
And  so,  my  limbs  I  Til  make  you  pay,  as  sure  as  you're  alive  now, 
Or  down  you  go  to  Daiy  Jona,  and  leant  of  him  to  dive  now."  . 

Oh,  tie,  the  devS  a  bit,  etc.  30  I 

[The  captain  was  followed  by  an  equally  impecunious  milliner.]  | 

I  brought  o'er  a  swindler,  a  coward  ren^ado,  . 

Who  fled  because  he  fear'd  to  get  a  German  *  bastinado, 

He  thinking  Ibr  to  cheat  me,  jump'd  overboard  and  swam  ashor^  I 

But  forgot  to  take  along  with  him  '  a  box  of  shining  Lauii  d'er. 

Oh,  tte,  Ihi  devil  a  bit,  etc  42 

So  now  here's  a  health  to  01d£n^a>iif  and  her  tais,  Sir; 

May  Heaven  keep  us  safe  from  all  civil  broils  and  jars,  Sir ! 

I'll  never  fall  astern  when  my  country's  in  distress,  Sir, 

Nor  land  another  Frtnihman  my  country  to  oppress,  Sir. 
On,  nil,  the  devil  a  bU,  (lafj  Jolly  Jack  of  Dover), 
No  mere  af  those  infernal  French  shall  evermore  cma  over.  4" 

'  weazen.  '  Spanish.  >  But  in  his  haste  forgot  to  take. 
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5BeD  of  2E>ot)er* 

■ 

Tune, —  Yo  heave  Ho} 

'TTWAS  near  the  town  of  Dover  dwelt  Ned^  a  jolly  sailor, 

Who  many  years  on  the  briny  ocean  steered, 
His  heart  was  blithe  and  jolly,  never  gave  to  melancholy. 
And  many  a  long  tedious  voyage  he  had  steer'd. 

Sure  this  can't  be  calFd  a  pleasure, 

But  this  youth  he  had  a  treasure, 
A  treasure,  a  treasure,  which  lay  near  to  his  heart, 

A  maiden  so  fair. 

Is  the  truth,  I  declare, 
As  by  these  few  lines  I  will  soon  impart.  lo 

As  walking  on  the  beach  one  day  with  lovely  Nancy ^ 
A  maiden  much  esteemed  by  this  jovial  Btitish  tar. 
He  cries,  "  My  dearest  girl,  for  you  I  have  a  fancy, 
My  love  shall  prove  true  as  the  morning  star ; 

Come,  let  us  walk  the  beach  along, 

While  our  sweet  moments  pass  along. 
And  those  sweet  murmuring  streams  do  gently  glide ; 

See  the  birds,  on  each  spray. 

Tune  their  artless  lay : 
Should  you  like  to  be  a  young  sailor's  bride  ?  "  20 

"  I  needs  must  confess  that  I  love  a  jolly  sailor. 

They're  the  heartiest  blades  that  e'er  my  eyes  did  see ; 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  you  leave  us  broken-hearted. 
While  you  are  a  sailing  upon  the  salt  sea ; 


^  This  tune  belongs  to  Charles  Dibdin's  song,  bc^nning  '*  My  name  d'ye 
see's  Tom  Tough,  and  I've  seed  a  little  service ;"  the  date  of  which  is  1798, 
as  it  belongs  to  his  Tour  to  the  Land*s  End,  The  music  is  given  in  Davidson's 
1848  edition  of  the  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdiny  ii.  173.  "Ned  of  Dover"  was 
certainly  in  print  before  September,  1800.  Although  possessing  merit  of  its 
own,  it  is  inferior  to  the  original  "Tom  Tough."  Gower's  Patriotic  Songster 
was  printed  at  Kidderminster,  in  1793,  but  it  bears  no  date.— J.W.E. 


G7  8  Ned  of  Dover. 

For  when  that  you  do  leave  us, 

How  often  you  deceive  us, 
When  to  some  foreign  clime  or  port  as  you  go, 

Sometimes  never  return, 

While  we  are  left  to  mourn, 
And  oftentimes  are  kill'd  by  the  daring  foe."  30 

"  O  do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  my  lovely  jewel ! 

I'll  ever  prove  constant  to  them  that  I  regard  ; 
Your  sweet  image  on  my  breast  already  is  engraven, 
I  shall  often  think  of  my  love  when  Fm  on  the  yard. 

And  as  the  boisterous  winds  do  blow, 

And  I  am  twirling  to  and  fro, 
To  keep  the  ship  safe  as  onward  she  sails. 

As  the  compass  is  true, 

I  will  be  unto  you, 
My  dear  Nancy ^  let  whatever  will  avail."  40 

But  as  they  were  talking,  the  boatswain  fell  bawling, 

"  The  signal  is  hove  ;  all  hands,  my  lads,  for  sea ! 
The  summons  is  come,  and  depart  we  must  quickly." 
The  young  damsel  then  cry*d,  "  O  woe  is  me ! 

My  love  at  last  is  forc'd  to  go, 

To  face  the  proud  and  haughty  foe. 
He  is  forced,  but  goes  without  dread  or  fear. 

May  you  protected  be, 

From  all  dangers,"  cried  she. 
And  on  the  beach  she  stood,  then  let  fall  the  soft  tear.      50 


CLHI. 

Cl)e  j^oung  bailor  from  Dotter. 

'y  HE  sueing  sailor  and  the  stem  Sally  reverse  their  positions  in  the  following 
quaint  ballad  with  wondrous  rapidity.  Seven  weeks  worked  a  marvellous 
change  in  the  lady's  sentiments,  and  her  former  lover's  speeches  (particularly 
his  concluding  avowal  in  the  26th  line)  illustrate  the  truth  that  there  is  "no 
rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned.' 


Ill 


[Garlandi  of  Neta  Sengs,  vol  i.  in  Biilish  Museum,  1 1621.  a.  z.  art.  z3.] 

Cl)e  goung  S)atlor  from  SPotier. 


'T'HERE  was  a  young  sailor  from  Dover  he  came, 

He  courted  pretty  Sally,  pretty  Sally  by  name  ; 
But  she  was  so  lofty,  and  her  portion  so  high. 
That  on  this  young  sailor  she  cast  not  an  eye. 

"  O  Saliy,  O  Sally,  I  am  fear'd,"  said  he,' 

"That  your  false  heart  will  my  ruin  be ; 

Except  that  your  hatred  will  turn  into  love, 

I'm  afraid  that  your  false  heart  will  my  ruin  prove," 

"  My  hatred  is  not  to  you,  nor  any  other  man. 
But  to  say  that  I  love  you  is  more  than  I  can ; 
So  keep  your  intention,  and  all  your  discourse. 
For  I  never  will  marry  you  except  by  force." 

When  seven  long  weeks  were  gone  and  past. 
This  pretty  fair  maid  fell  sick  at  the  last ; 
Entangled  with  love,  and  she  knew  not  why, 
So  she  sent  for  the  sailor  whom  she  did  deny. 

'  Probably  this  line  may  have  originally  ran  thus.     In  the  Garland  it  is 
"OSally!  OSally!"  said  he,  "I  am  fear'd," 


68o  The  Young  Sailor  from  Dover, 

"  O  am  I  the  doctor,  did  you  send  for  me  ? 

Or  am  I  the  young  man  you  wish  for  to  see  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  you  are  the  doctor,  you  can  kill  or  you  can  cure, 

For  the  pain  I  lie  under  Fm  not  able  to  endure."  20 

"  O  Sally l^  said  he,  "  don't  you  remember  [that  morn], 
When  you  slighted  my  love,  and  treated  me  with  scorn  ? 
So  now  I  will  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done ! " 
"  Forget  and  forgive,  my  love,  for  what  is  past  and  gone!"^ 

"  O  no,  my  dearest  Sally ^  as  long  as  I  have  breath, 
I  will  dance  upon  the  grave  you  He  underneath ! " 
The  rings  on  her  fingers,  [she  took  off]  one,  two,  three. 
Saying,  "  Take  them,  dearest  Billy ^  in  remembrance  of  me  ! 

"  In  remembrance  of  me,  my  love,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
You'll  think  on  my  tender  heart  how  it  was  undone : 
Adieu  to  this  young  sailor,  for  he'll  not  pity  me. 
And  a  thousand  times  over  my  folly  I  do  see ! "  *  32 

^  Careless  as  ballad-writers  were  about  rhyme,  the  above  verse  can  scarcely 
have  been  vrritten  as  it  appears  in  the  Garlatid,  "  For  what  is  gone  and  past, 
my  love,  forget  and  forgive."    We  imagine  the  text  must  have  stood  : — 
"O  Sally  I  don't  you  remember,*'  said  he. 
When  you  slighted  my  love,  and  with  scorn  treated  me? 
So  now  I  will  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done  !" 
"  My  love,  forget  and  forgive  for  what  is  past  and  gone  I " 
But  Mr.  Ebsworth  holds  that  the  rectification  of  text  is  simpler  by  transposing 
the  three  portions  of  the  twenty-fourth  line ;  and  he  restores  two  dropt  words 
within  brackets  in  line  twenty-first,  and  three  in  the  twenty-eighth. 

*  The  other  songs  in  the  above  Garland  are,  "  The  braes  of  KUlicranhy  O  ! " 
"My  bonny  Lowland  Laddie,"  ''Patrick  (TNeaV  (  =  "Ye  Sons  of  Hibernian' 
etc.,  1798,  or  earlier),  and  "Yo,  Yea!"  (  =  **Down  top-gallant  sails,  stand  by 
your  braces").  Therefore  the  date  of  **  The  Young  Sailor  from  Dover"  is  about 
1797.  No  printer's  name  is  on  the  Garland  \  but  we  have  some  more  guidance 
to  the  date.  The  other  songs  in  (he  next  Garland  of  New  Songs  are  Dibdin's 
"  Megoi  Wapping"**  (1796),  "Admiral  Benbcw^*  (before  1783),  and  an  answer  to 
"The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,"  =  "You  maidens  all  pray  lend  an  ear"  (after  1759). 
Therefore  the  date  of  " Ned  Flini^^  is  probably  before  1797.  I  possess  a  copy 
(see  various  readings)  dated  August,  1800.— J.  W.E. 
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[A  Garlatid  of  New  Songs^  vol  ii.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  11621.  a.  3.  art  24.] 

i&eU  iTItnt  anU  mate  of  SDober/ 

/^ED  FLINT  was  lov  d  by  all  the  ship, 
Was  tender-hearted,  bold  and  true  ; 
He'd  work  his  way  to  drink  his  flip, 

With  e*er  a  seaman  in  the  crew  :  * 
Tho'  Ned  had  fac'd  his  country's  foe, 

And  twice  had  sail'd  the  world  all  over, 
Had  seen  his  messmates  oft  laid  low. 

Yet  would  he  sigh  for  Kate  of  Dover.  8 

Fair  was  the  morn  when  on  the  shore 

Ned  flew  to  take  of  Kate  his  leave  : 
Says  he,  "  My  love,  your  grief  give  o'er. 

For  Ned  can  ne'er  his  Kate  deceive ; 
Let  Fortune  smile,  or  let  it  frown,^ 

To  you  I  ne'er  will  prove  a  rover  ; 
All  cares  in  gen'rous  flip  I'll  drown, 

And  still  be  true  to  Kate  of  Dover ^  16 

The  tow'ring  cliffs  they  bade  adieu. 

To  brave  all  dangers  on  the  main. 
When  lo !  a  sail  appear'd  in  view, 

And  Ned^  with  many  a  tar,  was  slain  : 
Thus  Deatky  who  lays  each  hero  low, 

Robb'd  Kitty  of  her  faithful  lover ; 
The  tars  oft  tell  the  tale  of  woe, 

And  heave  a  sigh  for  Kate  of  Dover.  24 

^  Ned  Flint  was  made  of  very  diflferent  stuff  from  the  hero  of  our  preceding 
ballad  :  "tender-hearted,  bold  and  true,'*  and  a  thorough  sailor,  we  can  readily 
understand  his  shipmates'  sympathy  when  a  glorious  death  severed  him  from 
Kate  of  Dover, 

»  Al,  UcL^^'  With  ev'ry  seaman."  »  DUto.---**  let  her  frown.'* 

VOT.  IT.  2   Y 
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CLV. 

[From  a  Collection  of  Songs,  printed  at  Glasgow,  1805,  in  the  British  Museum.] 

'T^HE  wind  was  hush'd,  the  storm  was  over, 

unfurFd  was  every  flowing  sail, 
From  toil  released,  when  Dick  of  Dover 

went  with  his  mess-mates  to  regale. 
"  All  danger's  o'er,"  cry'd  he,  "  my  neat  hearts, 

Drown  Care,  then,  in  the  smiling  Can ; 
Come  bear  a  hand,  let's  toast  our  sweethearts, 

and  first  I'll  give  you  *  Buxom  NanI  9 

And  first  I'll  give  my  buxom  Nan. 

"  She's  none  of  they  that's  always  gigging, 

and  stem  and  stern  made  up  of  art ; 
One  knows  a  vessel  by  her  rigging, 

such  never  slight  a  constant  heart : 
With  straw-hat,  and  pink  streamers  flowing, 

how  oft  to  meet  me  has  she  ran  ; 
While  for  dear  life  would  I  be  rowing, 

to  meet  with  smiles  my  buxom  Nan^  &c.  18 

^^  Jack  Jollyboat  went  to  the  Indies ; 

to  see  him  stare  when  he  came  back  ! 
The  girls  are  all  so  off*  the  hinges ; 

his  Poll  was  quite  unknown  to  Jack : 

^  Dick  of  Dover's  honest  jovial  lines  in  praise  of  his  sweetheart  have  the 
true  smack  of  the  sea-salt  we  find  in  our  old  naval  ditties.  Jctck  Jollyboai^s 
astonishment  at  his  PoWs  transmogrified  appearance  is  ably  painted,  and  she  is 
tmfavourably  contrasted  with  the  natural  charms  of  Buxom  Nan, 

Additional  Note, — ^The  author  of  "Buxom  Nan"  was  Charles  Dibdin,  who 
wrote  it  for  his  Entertainment  entitled  The  Wags;  or.  The  Camp  of  Pleasure, 
at  the  Lyceum,  in  1790.  The  music  also  was,  as  usual,  his  own.  Several  late 
misprints  are  here  corrected,  from  our  early-dated  originals. — ^J.  W.  E. 
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Taut-masted  all,  to  see  Who's  tallest, 
breast-works,  top-ga'nt  sails,  and  a  fan ; 

*  Messmates,*  cry'd  I,  *  more  sail  than  ballast ; ' 
and  still  give  me  my  buxom  Nan^  &c.  27 

"  None  on  life's  sea  can  sail  more  quicker, 

to  show  her  love,  or  serve  a  friend : 
But  hold  ! — I'm  preaching  o'er  my  liquor  ; 

this  one  word  more,  and  there's  an  end. 
Of  all  the  wenches,  whomsoever, 

I  say,  then,  find  me  out  who  can, 
One  half  so  true,  so  kind,  so  clever, 

sweet,  trim,  and  neat,  as  Buxom  Nan^ 
Sweet,  trim,  and  neat,  as  buxom  Nan'*  36 


CLVI. 

Cbe  @atIot'$  Complaint 

'T'HE  cruelty  of  "scorafull  5*1^"  forms  the  subject  of  the  Sailor* s 
Complaint;  not  even  his  frigate,  "the  hold  Defiance^*  raised 
such  admiration  in  his  mind  as  the  hard-hearted  damsel,  while 
her  frowns  were  more  terrible  to  him  than  the  united  dangers 
of  a  rocky  coast,  stormy  winds,  and  seas  mountains  high :  but 
finding  he  has  a  successful  rival,  he  philosophically  determines 
to  be  "off  to  sea  again,"  and  try  his  fortune  "in  a  more  friendly 
latitude,"  where  we  trust  he  was  favoured  with  "Better  luck 
next  time." 

Not€, — ^This  spirited  song  became  very  popular.  Of  five  copies  in  my  own 
possession,  the  earliest  is  dated  1737,  in  The  Musical  EtUertainery  i.  25.  The 
sheet  song  is  probably  a  few  months  earlier,  but  undated,  as  usual.  The  music 
is  given  in  The  Universal  MuHcian<t  plate  25  ;  in  TTu  Vocal  Enchantressy  1783, 
p.  92,  etc.  The  tune  is  stiU  well  known,  having  been  used  later  by  George 
Alexander  Stevens  for  his  excellent  sea-song  of  ''The  Storm,"  beginning 
"  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blust'ring  railer  !"  in  1754.  Let  me  throw  in  an  earlier 
woodcut  of  such  a  **  Rocky  Coast "  as  the  Defiance  braved.— J.  W.E. 


[Dr.  Buraey's  Collection  of  single-sheet  EngUsh  Songi,  I.  109 ;  Brit.  Mus.] 

Cl)e  S>ailor'fif  Complaint. 


QOME  and  listen  to  my  ditty. 

All  ye  jolly  Hearts  of  Gold  ; 
Lend  a  Brother  Tarr  your  pity, 

Who  was  once  so  stout  and  bold  : 
But  the  Arrows  of  [god]  Cupid; 

Alas,  has  made  me  [for  to]  rue  t 
Sure  true  love  was  ne'er  so  treated 

As  I  am  by  scornful!  Sue!  8 

When  I  landed  first  at  Dover, 

She  appear'd  a  Goddess  bright ; 
From  Foreign  Parts  I  was  just  come  over, 

And  was  struck  with  so  fair  a  Sight ; 
On  the  shore  pretty  Sukey  walked. 

Near  to  where  our  Frigate  lay. 
And  altho'  so  near  the  landing, 

I,  alas !  was  cast  away,  16 


Tfie  Satiates  Complaint,  685 

When  first  I  haiFd  my  pretty  Creature, 

The  deh'ght  of  Land  and  Sea, 
No  man  ever  saw  a  sweeter, 

rd  have  kept  her  company : 
rd  have  fain  made  her  my  True  Love, 

[All]  for  Better  or  for  Worse ; 
But,  alas !  I  cou'd  not  compass  her 

For  to  stear  the  Marriage  Course.  24 

Once,  no  greater  Joy  and  Pleasure 

Cou'd  have  come  into  my  mind, 
Than  to  see  the  bold  Defiance 

Sailing  right  before  the  wind, 
O'er  the  white  waves  as  she  danced. 

And  her  Colours  gayly  flew ; 
But  that  was  not  half  so  charming, 

As  the  Trim  of  lovely  Sue,  32 

On  a  Rocky  Coast  I've  driven. 

Where  the  stormy  winds  do  rise. 
Where  the  rowling  mountain  Billows 

Lift  a  vessel  to  the  Skies  : 
But  from  Land,  or  from  the  Ocean, 

Little  dread  I  ever  knew. 
When  compared  to  the  dangers. 

In  the  frowns  of  Scornful  Sue,  40 

Long  I  wonder'd  why  my  Jewel 

Had  the  heart  to  use  me  so ; 
Till  I  found,  by  often  sounding, 

She'd  another  love  in  tow : 
So  Farewel,  hard-hearted  Sukey^ 

I'll  my  fortune  seek  at  Sea, 
And  try  in  a  more  friendly  Latitude, 

Since  in  yours  I  cannot  be.  48 
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CLVIL 

QHARLES  CHURCHILL,  the  able  poet  and  satirist,  the 
most  unclerical  of  clerics,  lies  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary's,  Dover,  about  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  ruins  of  St. 
Martin*s-le-Grand.  He  himself  selected  from  his  poem  of  The 
Candidate  the  line  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies, 

which,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  "equally  untrue  in  connection 
with  his  own  career,  and,  certainly,  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
associations  of  a  graveyard."  The  following  lines  appeared  in 
the  Kentish  Chronicle^  January  19th,  1808  : 

Sonnet,  iutfttni  at  tje  ®ta&e  of  Charles  Churchill,  at  Dover,  1799. 

■fXTHILST  o'er  thy  grave,  who  had'st  the  muse  of  fire^ 
The  bard  must,  envious,  full  of  thought,  recline ; 
Howe'er  his  eager  wishes  may  aspire 
To  have  endowments  varied,  great  as  thine.  4 

One  firm  resolve  his  beating  breast  shall  form, 

E'en  if  the  sacred  Nine  should  liberal  be ; 
Ne'er  to  engage  in  party's  horrid  storm, 

Tho'  even,  Churchill^  he  might  rival  thee.  8 

But  solemn'  vow,  that  Independence  dear. 

And  Candour  only,  thro'  his  page  shall  run ; 
Renouncing  all  the  grand  to  be  sincere. 

And  shunning  &me,  if  he  must  virtue  shun. 
So  conscious  rectitude,  his  life  shall  know, 

His  breast  alone  with  truth  and  freedom  glow.  14 

Candidate. 

Byron  had  the  tombstone  repaired  at  his  own  expense.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observed  on  the  poem  that  "  the  grave  of  Churchill 
might  have  called  from  Lord  Byron  a  deeper  commemoration." 

[The  bitter  malignity  of  Hogarth  against  "the  bruiser,  Charles  Churchill," 
because  he  was  the  friend  of  John  Wilkes,  has  to  this  day  tarnished  the  popular 
repute  of  him  who  stigmatised  "Gotham,"  and  penned  "The  Rosciad."  He 
may  revive  from  his  present  obscurity,  for  fame  has  strange  vagaries. — ^J.  W.  £.] 
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[Byron's  Complete  fVbrJks,  London,  1867,  p.  78.] 

9  fad  Uttetalls  ISlenlitteb. 

J  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 

The  comet  of  a  season ;  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe  4 

On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  ask'd 
The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be  8 

That  for  this  place  ^  strangers  his  memory  tasked 
Through- the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century  ? 
And  thus  he  answer'd — "  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so ;  12 

He  died  before  my  day  of  sextonship. 
And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 

And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought, — And  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality?  and  crave  16 

I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?    As  I  said, 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread,  20 

(For  earth  is  but  a  tombstone,)  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay. 
Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought. 
Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one,  24 

*  The  1863  edition,  p.  564,  reads  or  misreads  "plant,"  not  "place." 
Churchill  had  died  at  Boulogne,  on  November  4,  1764,  in  his  thirty-third  year. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  missed  seeing  that  in  the  mock  simplicity  and 
sententiousness  of  this  somewhat  prosaic  verse  Byron  was  grimly  satirizing  the 
defects  of  style  in  '*  the  Lakers,"  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  The  poem  was  not 
written  on  the  spot,  at  Dover,  but  at  Diodati,  in  the  summer  of  1816.— J.W.E. 


t  Churckill's  Crave,  at  Dover. 

Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers  ; — as  he  caught 

As  't  were  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — "  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 

You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb,  28 

Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day; 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 

To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whate'er 

Your  honour  pleases."   Then,  most  pleased,  I  shook  32 

From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 

Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which,  as  't  were 

Perforce,  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 

So  much  but  inconveniently.    Ye  smile,  36 

I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while. 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell ; 

You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 

With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye,  40 

On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily, 

In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 
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CLVIII. 

JFangcomb  IBrni. 

TN  Fanscomb  Bam  we  have  a  description  of  a  "privileged 
Retreat"  for  beggars,  gipsies,  and  rogues  and  vagabonds  of 
all  sorts,  which  would  arouse  the  indignation  of  those  zealous 
individuals  who  advocate  handing  over  youthful  Rommanys  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  School  Board.  We  had  taken  the 
poem  from  a  copy  of  Harris's  History  of  Kent^  which  has  gone 
through  as  many  vicissitudes,  and  terminated  its  days  in  as 
dilapidated  a  condition,  as  that  gifted  D.D.  and  F.R.S.  himself. 
Devoid  of  illustrations  and  covers,  encrusted  with  dust,  it  would 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  readers  who  would  agree 
with  the  members  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  cuttingly  de- 
scribed in  i6gj  by  Bishop  Gibson:  **01d  musty  papers  are  but 
ill  company  for  neat  cloaths  and  white  hands;  and  have  you 
what  zeal  you  please  for  promoting  the  inspection  of  the  first, 
they  shall  have  as  much  for  preserving  the  second ;"  *  but  with 
all  its  drawbacks,  the  Doctor's  pleasant  manner  of  writing  makes 
the  study  of  his  History  a  delight.  He  is  never  for  a  moment 
dull,  and  does  not  consider  his  dignity  injured  by  chronicling 
local  traditions.  When  we  read  that  he  died  "an  absolute  pauper" 
the  same  year  his  work  appeared,  leaving  it  incomplete,  and  that 
Hasted,  after  making  every  inquir}%  could  gather  no  knowledge 
of  the  fate  of  his  manuscripts,  we  can  only  lament  that  the  fruits 
of  so  much  learning  are  comparatively  lost.  Fanscomb  Barn  had 
also  appeared  in  the  Countess  Anne  of  Winchelsea's  Miscellany 
Poems  on  several  Occasions,  8vo.  London,  .1713,  p.  58.  We  reprint 
the  original  notes,  and  Dr.  Harris's  preliminary  paragraphs*  which 
were  as  follows : 

12.  Pickarsdane  is  a  fine  Valley  in  this  Parish  [Wye],  which  is  famous  for  a 
Spring  of  Water,  which  comes  down  from  the  Hills :  and  near  this  was 
formerly  a  Building  called, 

13.  Fanscofnb  Bam :  Both  which  Places  a  Noble  Kentish  Poetess  hath  dig- 
nified by  the  following  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  the  famous  Mil/on. 

We  have  retrenched  the  numerous  capitals  of  the  original. 


»  See  Gibson's  letter  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
in  LetUrs  of  Eminent  UUrary  Men,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S., 
for  the  Camden  Society,  1843,  p.  216. 
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[Anne,  Countess  of  Winchelsea*s  Miscellany  Poems  on  Several  Occasions^  pp. 

58-65,  8vo.,  1713.] 

iPaniBfcoml)  Barn* 

(In  Imitation  of  Milton,^ 

TN  Fanscomb  Bam  (Who  knows  not  Fanscotnb  Bam  ?\ 

Seated  between  the  sides  of  rising  Hills, 
Whose  airy  tops  o'er-look  the  Gallick  Seas, 
Whilst,  gentle  Stoure^  thy  waters  near  them  flow,  4 

To  beautify  the  Seats  that  crown  thy  banks. 

In  this  Retreat, 

Through  Ages  past  consigned  for  harbour  meet,^ 

And  place  of  sweet  repose  to  wand'rers  poor,  8 

The  weary  Strolepedon  felt  that  ease, 

Which  many  a  dangerous  borough  had  deny'd 

To  him,  and  his  Budgetay  lov*d  compeer ; 

Nor  food  was  wanting  to  the  happy  pair  ;  12 

Who  with  meek  aspect,  and  precarious  tone. 

Well-suited  to  their  hunger  and  degree, 

Had  mov'd  the  hearts  of  hospitable  dames. 

To  furnish  such  repast  as  Nature  crav'd.  16 

Whilst  more  to  please,  the  swarthy  Bowl  appears. 

Replete  with  liquor,  globulous  to  sight. 

And  threatening  inundation  o'er  the  brim  : 

Yet,  e're  it  to  the  longing  lips  was  raised,  20 

Of  him  who  held  it  at  its  due  desert. 

And  more  than  all  intreated  bounty  priz'd  ; 

Into  the  strong  Profundity  he  throws 

The  floating  healths  of  Females  blithe  and  young,  24 

Who  there  had  rendezvoused  in  past  delight. 

And  to  stoFn  Plenty  added  clamorous  Mirth  : 

With  song,  and  dance,  and  every  jovial  prank, 

^  ^^T):^^  Fanscomb'Barn  is  now  down ;  but  formerly,  by  Custom,  was  a  Kind 
of  privileged  Retreat  for  Beggars." — The  Countess's  Original  Note. 


Fanscomb  Bam,  691 

Befitting  buxom  Crew,  untied  by  forms.  28 

Whilst  kind  Budgeta  nam'd  such  sturdy  Youths, 

As  next  into  her  tender  thoughts  revolv'd, 

And  now  were  straggling  East^  and  West^  and  South ; 

Hoof-beating,  and  at  large,  as  Chance  directs,  32 

Still  shifting  paths,  lest  Men  (though  stil'd  of  Peace) 

Should  urge  their  calmer  thoughts  to  iron  War, 

Or  force  them  to  promote  coercive  Laws  ; 

Beating  that  Hemp,  which  oft  entraps  their  lives,  36 

Or  into  cordage  pleated  and  amass'd. 

Deprives  unruly  flesh  of  tempting  skin. 

Thus  kind  remembrance  brought  the  absent  near. 

And  hastened  the  return  of  either's  pledge.  40 

Brown  were  the  toasts,  but  not  unsav*ry  found 
To  fancies  clear'd  by  exercise  and  air ; 
Which  the  spirituous  Nectar  still  improves  : 
And,  gliding  now  through  ev'ry  cherished  vein,  44 

New  warmth  diffused,  new  cogitations  bred,' 
With  self-conceit  of  person  and  of  parts. 
When  Strolepedon  (late  distorted  wight. 
Limb-wanting  to  the  view,  and  all  mis-shap'd)  48 

Permits  a  pinion'd  Arm  to  fill  the  sleeve, 
Erst  pendant,  void,  and  waving  with  the  wind  : 
The  Timber-Leg  obsequiously  withdraws, 
And  gives  to  that  of  bone  precedence  due.  52 

Thus  undisguised  that  form  again  he  wears. 
Which  Damsel  fond  had  drawn  from  household  toils, 
And  strict  behest  of  parents,  old  and  scorn'd  : 
Whilst  farther  yet  his  intellects  confess  56 

The  bouzy  spell  dilated  and  inhans'd. 
Ripe  for  description,  and  set  turns  of  speech. 
Which  to  conjugal  Spouse  were  thus  addressed  : 
"  My  Wife  (acknowledged  such  through  maunding  tribes,   60 
As  long  as  mutual  love,  the  only  law 
Of  hedge  or  barn,  can  bind  our  easy  faiths). 
Be  thou  observant  of  thy  husband's  voice, 
Sole  auditor  of  flights  and  figures  bold ;  64 

Know,  that  the  valley  which  we  hence  descry, 
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Richly  adorn'd,  is  Fanscomb-Bottont  call'd  : 

But  whether  from  these  walls  it  takes  the  name, 

Or  they  from  that,  let  Antiquaries  tell,  68 

And  men  well-read  in  stories  obsolete, 

Whilst  such  denomination  either  claims. 

As  speaks  affinity  contiguous . 

Thence  let  thy  scattered  sight,  and  oft  griev'd  smell,         72 

Engulf  the  sweets,  and  colours  free  disposed 

To  flowers  promiscuous,  and  redundant  plants. 

And  (if  the  drowsy  vapour  will  admit. 

Which  from  the  Bowl  soon  triumphs  o'er  thy  lids,  ^6 

And  thee  the  weaker  vessel  still  denotes) 

With  looks  erect  observe  the  verdant  slope 

Of  graceful  hills,  fertile  in  bush  and  brake, 

Whose  height  attained,  th'  expatiated  Downs  80 

Shall  wider  scenes  display  of  rural  glee ; 

Where  banner'd  lords,  and  fair  escutcheon'd  knights. 

With  gentle  squires,  and  the  staff-griping  clown, 

Pursue  the  trembling  prey  impetuous  :  84 

Which  yet  escaping,  when  the  night  returns, 

And  downy  beds  enfold  their  careless  limbs. 

More  wakeful  Trundle  (knapsack-bearing  cur) 

Follows  the  scent  untrac'd  by  nobler  hounds,  88 

And  brings  to  us  the  fruit  of  all  their  toil." 

Thus  sung  the  Bard,  whom  potent  liquor  rais'd, 
Nor,  so  contented,  wish'd  sublimer  aid. 
"  Ye  Wits  1 "  (he  cry'd)  "  ye  Poets !  (Loiterers  vain,  92 

Who  like  to  us  in  Idleness  and  Want 
Consume  fantastick  hours),  hither  repair. 
And  tell  to  listening  mendicants  the  cause 
Of  wonders,  here  observed  but  not  discuss'd  :  96 

Where,  the  White  Sparrow  never  soil'd  her  plumes, 
Nor  the  dull  russet  cloaths  the  Snowy  Mouse. 
To  Helicon  you  might  the  spring  compare, 

^  '*This  Barn  was  also  deservedly  Famous  for  Breeding  White  Sparrows, 
and  White  Mict."-^Or^'na/  Note. 
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That  flows  near  Pickersdane^  renowned  stream,^  100 

Which,  for  disport  and  play,  the  youths  frequent, 

Who  train'd  in  learned  School  of  ancient  Wye^ 

First  at  this  fount  suck  in  the  Muse^  lore, 

When,  mix'd  with  product  of  the  Indian  cane,  104 

They  drink  delicious  draughts;  and  part  inspired. 

Fit  for  the  banks  of  Isis,  or  of  Cham  ; " 

(For  Cham  and  Isis  to  this  bard  were  known  ; 

A  Servitor,  when  young,  in  College-Hall :  108 

Though  vagrant  liberty  he  early  chose, 

Who  yet,  when  drunk,  retained  poetick  phrase). 

"  Nor  should,"  quoth  he,  "  that  Well,^  o'er-hung  with  shade. 

Amidst  those  rieighbVing  trees  of  dateless  growth,  1 1 2 

Be  left  unfathom'd  by  your  nicer  skill. 

Who  thence  cou'd  extricate  a  thousand  charms  : 

Or  to  oblivious  LetJie  might  convert 

The  stagnant  waters  of  the  sleepy  pool."  1 16 

But  most  unhappy  was  that  Morphean  sound  ; 
For  luird  Budgeia,  who  had  long  desir'd 
Dismission  fair  from  tales,  not  throughly  scann'd, 
Thinking  her  love  a  sympathy  confest,  i2q 

When  the  word  "  sleepy  "  parted  from  his  lips. 
Sunk  affable  and  early  to  that  rest 
Which  straw  affords  to  minds  unvex'd  with  cares. 


*  *^ Pichersdane  is  a  point  of  [or  Valley  below]  Wye  Downs^  where  there  is 
an  Excellent  Spring  of  Water,  much  frequented  by  the  Scholars  of  the  Free- 
School  at  IVye^  who  meet  there  to  drink  the  Water  with  Sugar:  which  has 
been  an  ancient  Custom,  and  a  great  Diversion  to  them." — Original  Note. 

'  *' A  very  deep  Well  within  a  little  Wood,  near  [the  Place  where]  Fanscomb' 
Bam  [stood]." — Original  Note. 

Note. — Had  this  clever  imitation  of  Milton  preceded,  instead  of  having 
followed,  John  Phillips's  unequalled  travesty,  "The  Splendid  Shilling,"  1701, 
we  might  give  it  a  higher  meed  of  praise.  Clever  though  it  be,  the  choice 
of  subject  less  appealed  to  general  sympathy  than  that  wonderful  description  of 
the  ill-starr'd  Poet,  hiding  in  his  wood-hole,  affrighted  by  the  sound  of  footsteps 
from  an  approaching  Dun.  Yet  to  us  Men  of  Kent  the  poem  of  "  Fanscomb 
Bam,"  with  its  now  desecrated  glories  thus  celebrated,  ought  to  be  dear,  and  it 
renews  its  lease  of  favour  by  being  included  in  The  Kentish  Garland ;  thus 
reproduced  from  the  fair  Anne's  original  Miscellany  Poem^  instead  of  from  Dr. 
John  Harris's  reprint.    It  is  always  better  to  go  to  the  earliest  edition. — J.W.E. 
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"VyE  confess  to  a  great  partiality  for  Gravesend,  ungenteel  as 
we  know  the  confession  to  be,  for  does  not  Gravesend 
form  a  portion  of  the  Cockney  Paradise  bounded  by  Windmill  Hill 
and  the  Rosherville  Gardens  ?  But  we  are  ready  boldly  to  avow 
our  belief  that  there  is  no  other  town  in  Kent  in  or  about  which 
people  with  the  most  varying  tastes  can  find  equal  amusement. 
Those  who  love  still  life  can  luxuriate  in  the  marsh  lands,  chalk 
quarries,  or  thebeautiful  and  little  frequented  Swanscombe  woods ; 
the  archaeologist  has  ancient  churches  enough  to  satisfy  the 
veriest  glutton  within  walking  distance,  or  in  about  an  hour  can 
pick  up  old  books,  coins,  oak,  arms,  and  china  sufficient  to  fill 
an  ordinary  museum;  while  the  student  of  human  nature  has 
ample  occupation  in  the  quaint  narrow  High  Street  (long  may 
it  be  ere  the  "march  of  improvement"  widens  and  ruins  it!), 
where  he  meets,  jostling  in  picturesque  confusion,  soldiers  of 
every  arm,  smart  men-of-war's  men,  lean  yellow-faced  Yankee 
sailors  looking  with  contempt  on  swarthy,  fezzed  Turks,  from 
a  war  vessel  off"  the  town,  regarding  them  as  a  variety  of  nigger, 
to  be  pushed  and  hustled  by  every  free-bom  citizen  of  **the 
States " ;  the  genuine  "  Blackwall  boy,"  eyeing  with  conscious 
superiority  his  brethren  from  the  other  "liners,"  who  sing,  shout, 
swear,  and  swarm  in  every  direction;  young,  active  "Chalkies," 
perfectly  ready  to  dispute  the  pavement  with  all  comers,  and 
sturdy,  stolid  labourers,  mingled  with  the  Cockney  excursionist, 
who  (as  a  rule)  is  at  Gravesend  less  offensive  and  much  better 
conducted  than  when  disporting  himself  at  Margate  or  Rams- 
gate, — a  fact  we  largely  attribute  to  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
probable  result  of  a  collision  with  the  bargee  or  chalkie  element. 
The  true-bred  Cockney's  delight  in  a  river  excursion  is  well 
depicted  in  the  following  lines,  hailing  from  the  aristocratic 
locality  of  Seven  Dials.  Of  course,  they  will  be  seen  to  form  a 
Parody  on  the  once  popular  ditty, 

"  I'm  afloat,  I*m  afloat  on  the  fierce  rolling  tide^ 
The  ocean's  my  home,  and  my  barque  is  my  bride.'' 
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[Single Sheet PoitUai Broadsides y  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  1 1621.  k.  5.  art.  212.  in  Brit.  Mus.] 

W^z  iSf|0}i  33og  \a  JFree* 

T'M  afloat  I  I*m  afloat !  on  the  river  I  ride  ! 

The  Thames  is  my  hobby,  the  steam-boat's  my  pride ; 
Up,  up  with  the  steam,  for  Gravesend  I  must  see, 
I'm  afloat !  I*m  afloat  I  and  the  shop  boy  is  free. 
I  fear  not  the  guv'nor,  I  don't  mind  his  jaw, 
I've  a  bob  in  my  pocket,  and  a  brown  or  two  more, 
And  ne'er  shall  my  inside  cry  out  for  a  meal, 
While  the  cookshops  are  smoking  with  mutton  and  veal. 
Quick,  quick,  Mister  Captain  !  my  inside  I  find 
Is  going  to  tell  me  it's  time  that  I  dined, — 
Up,  up  with  the  steam,  shove  the  coals  on  with  glee, 
I'm  afloat !  I'm  afloat !  and  the  shop  boy  is  free.  12 

The  sky's  getting  dingy,  the  lightning  is  heard, 
Wot's  the  odds  1  lor,  of  shipwrecks  I  isn't  afeard. 
Wot  to  me  is  a  storm,  on  the  deck  I'll  reihain, 
I've  been  wrecked  ofl"  the  Red  House  again  and  again. 
The  rain  it  may  patter,  the  wind  it  may  squall. 
It  may  pour  cats  and  dogs,  but  I'll  weather  it  all. 
With  my  parachute  o'er  me,  and  thick  boots  below. 
Through  the  buzzum  of  old  Father  TTiatnes  will  I  go. 
Hurra  1  my  gay  trumps,  you  may  skip,  you  may  leap. 
Of  the  Rosherville  Gardens  I've  just  had  a  peep ; 
My  cotton  bandanna  waves  over  the  sea, 

I'm  afloat !  I'm  afloat !  and  the  shop  boy  is  free  !  24 

Biriy  Printer^  39,  Great  St,  Andrew  Street^  Seven  Dials,  London, 

Far  different  from  the  thoughts  of  the  jubilant  shop-boy  were 
the  Reflections  of  a  Young  Lady  who  arrived  at  Gravesend  at  the 
wrong  season,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

[Greenwich,  Woolwich  and Deptford  Gazette,  VLzx^^  ifii,  1S37.] 

Bef  lecttons  of  a  goung  Eat^« 

(  Visitante  at  Gravesend,^ 

/~^AN  this  be  the  place  that  they  said  was  so  gay. 

Where  thousands  of  visitors  came  in  a  day  ? 
With  gardens  laid  out  in  true  RegenVs  Park  style, 
And  all  sorts  of  amusements  the  time  to  beguile :  4 

The  Victoria  lounge,  £siirs,  and  Tulle^s  Bazaar, 
The  old  Pier  and  new  Pier,  the  "  song  and  guitar," 
And  other  soft  music  delidously  playing. 
Enchanting  the  ground  where  idlers  were  staying  ?  8 
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Oh !  how  is  it  changed,  why  did  it  not  last  ? 
Each  spot  seems  to  mourn  for  the  scene  that  has  past. 
The  libraries  are  shut — and  the  gardens  are  bare — 
If  I  walk  on  the  Piers  I  find  nobody  there ;  12 

Except  perhaps  a  Pilot  I  happen  to  pass, 
With  one  eye  shut  close — t'other  fix'd  to  a  glass  : 
And  what  gossip  I  do  hear  is  always  a  jar 

About  those  boring  Companies,  the  Diamond  and  Star?-  16 

Then  I  turn  in  despair — try  to  mount  IVindmill  HUl^ 
But  I'm  seized  with  Ennui,  everything  seems  so  still ; 
Yet,  when  I  look  round  me,  I  cannot  deny 

That  it  must  be  a  place  of  great  note  by  and  bye,  20 

For  houses,  I  see,  up  like  mushrooms  spring, 
Tho'  I  think  you'll  allow  'tis  a  very  strange  thing. 
That  though  built  up  with  mortar  and  brick  strong  and  good, 
These  identical  houses  are  built  up  by  Wood.  24 

Their  plans,  too,  so  neat  and  compact  I've  heard  styled. 
Which  also  seems  odd,  as  the  architect's  Wild! 
But  what  is  all  that  ?  there's  no  halls,  neither  plays, 
No  amusements  for  ladies — ^but  for  men  many  ways  ;  28 

They  can  walk  at  all  times,  read  the  news,  go  to  inns, 
Bagatelle  at  the  Pier,  see  who  loses,  who  wins. 
Then  they  lounge  to  the  Globe  to  see  sweet  Pally  Lolt'^ — 
What  a  pity  such  fair  hands  should  e'er  *'  go  to  pot :"  32 

But  her  fate's  not  a  hard  one,  so  waste  not  a  tear. 
She's  mortal,  and  must  be  content  with  her  beer.  \hier. 

Then  on  Saturday  nights,  at  least  so  I  hear, 

A  nice  little  party  collect  at  the  Pier,  36 

When  some  "spin  a  yam,"  some  sing,  and  some  speak. 
And  among  such  a  gay  group  you're  sure  of  a  freak ; 
While  some  play  the  Mummy,  for  such  folks  there  are, 
And  who  care  not  for  smoking  save  the  smoke  of  cigar.  40 

But  farewell — I'm  tired,  and  must  lay  down  my  pen, 
Now  I've  proved  there's  a  "dernier  ressort "  for  the  men  ; 
While  we  poor  young  ladies,  I  freely  declare. 
Must  mope  with  our  book,  and  our  work,  in  despair.  44 

Yet  stop — oh !  delightful — I've  found  out  the  reason 
Why  things  are  so  changed — 'tis  the  fault  of  the  season ! 
Then  blame  not  the  place,  oh  I  I've  grumbled  in  vain. 
When  Summer  comes  round 'twill  be  GRA  VESEND  again  !    48 

^  The  Star  Steam  Packet  Company :  first  four  boats  launched  in  1834* 
2  Original  Note, — *  *An  innocent  and  pretty  bar-maid.   To  say  at  what  Tavern, 
would  be  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  landlord." 
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We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  state  positively  which  of  noted 
fires  at  Gravesend  forms  the  theme  of  the  following  street  ballad, 
though  from  the  mention  of  West  Street  (line  25)  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  might  have  been  that  of  the  24th  August,  1727 
(still  remembered  as  the  "Great  Fire").  The  outbreak  was  first 
detected  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  six  hours  the  Church, 
prison,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  dwelling-houses, 
besides  out-houses,  stables,  etc.,  were  destroyed.  In  May,  1731, 
seven  houses  were  burned  in  Cross  Street,  and  in  1748,  1779, 
and  rSoi,  the  town  again  suffered  by  fire,  but  on  no  occasion, 
save  in  the  Great  Fire,  does  the  damage  seem  to  have  approached 
the  pitch  described  by  John  Morgan.  Readers  interested  in 
the  subject  will  find  full  particulars  of  these  conflagrations  in 
Cruden's  as  valuable  as  interesting  History  of  Gravesend  and  the 
Port  of  London  (1843,  pp.  398-402). 

[From  a  Collection  of  Murders^  etc.,  fol.,  SS.,  1888.  c.  3.  fol.  44,  in  Brit.  Mus.] 

Sinful  anti  Calamitous  Jfite  in  (Krafaesmti. 

/^H,  alas  I  one  awful  morning. 
Listen  now  to  what  1  pen, 
A  dreadful  fire,  without  warning. 
In  the  town  of  famed  Gravesend^  4 

Did  break  out  while  folks  were  sleeping, 

What  terror  did  fly  through  the  town. 
Houses  there  was  six-and-twenty, 

Burnt  completely  to  the  ground.  •  8 

Chorus. 

Usi^  good  people^  with  attention^ 

To  these  lines  which  here  are  penned^ 

Unto  you  Vm  going  to  mention 
The  dreadful  fire  in  Gravesend.  1 2 

Warehouses,  shops,  and  public  houses. 

Blazed  forth  most  furiously ; 
The  river  shone,  and  miles  through  Essex 

Thousands  did  the  fire  see ;  16 

The  old  were  crying  for  assistance. 

The  sick  aloud  for  help  did  call ; 
Mothers  crying  for  protection, 

On  their  bended  knees  did  fall.  20 
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All  the  shipping  in  the  river 

Did  behold  the  blazing  light ; 
The  walls  did  crack,  the  town  did  shiver. 

Sad  and  dismal  was  the  sight.  24 

# 

Wfst  Street  nearly  all  was  blazing, 
The  town  seemed  on  destruction  bent ; 

Thousands  did  look  quite  amazing 

In  Essex^  and  likewise  in  Kent.  28 

Hundreds  flew  from  every  quarter. 

Some  assistance  for  to  lend  ; 
Oh,  may  these  poor  distressed  people 

Meet  abundantly  with  friends  !  32 

Kind  neighbours  now  are  flocking  forward 

To  their  aid,  as  we  may  see. 
To  relieve  their  sad  conditions, 

Kind,  humane,  and  generously.  36 

Fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  datighters. 

Sick  and  feeble,  loud  did  cry ; 
The  Are  blazed  grand  and  awful, 

The  flames  illumined  the  sky.  40 

When  the  flames  was  furious  raging, 

Nothing  with  it  could  compare ; 
Fire  is  a  dreadful  master. 

Of  him  we  can't  too  much  beware.  44 

John  Morgan. 

The  Gravesenders  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their 
pugnacious  spirit,  a  striking  specimen  of  which  was  given  on  the 
memorable  December  12th,  1688,  when  (like  another  "Reading 
Skirmish")  the  bold  inhabitants  and  their  neighbours  defended 
the  town  against  the  inroad  of  the  disbanded  Irish  soldiers 
from  Tilbury,  and  according  to  tradition  filled  the  church  with 
prisoners,  hanging  therein  pikes,  flags,  and  coats  of  mail,  as 
trophies  of  their  victory,  in  token  of  which  there  is  a  grant  from 
the  Treasury  (dated  September  13th,  1691)  of  pensions  and 
gratuities  "To  three  poor  persons  wounded  and  disabled  in  their 
Maj*«  service,  in  a  skirmish  that  hapned  the  12  December 
1688,  in  y«  defence  of  the  Corporation  of  Gravesend  against  the 
Irish,  and  to  the  wives  and  relacions  of  others  who  were  killed 
or  dyed  of  wounds  they  received  in  the  said  service"  [five  in 
number].  See  Cruden's  Gravesend,  pp.  381-383.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  present,  many 
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desperate  encounters  occurred  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
press-gang,  and  the  sailors  from  vessels  in  the  port  frequently 
preserved  the  liberty  for  which  they  fought,  on  one  occasion 
something  like  a  naval  battle  taking  place  between  one  of  H. 
M.'s  cutters  and  an  Indiaman,  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter.  Gravesend  came  well  to  the  front  in  Volunteering,  and 
the  following  capital  lines  were  written  in  honour  of  the  com- 
pany of  Volunteer  Artillery  formed  in  the  town  in  1794. 

[From  the  Kentish  CkronicUy  Canterbury,  Nov.  lOth,  1795.] 

£)cca0tQnaI  prologue* 

JTo  t^e  iFarce  of  tje  Iniraawn,  Spoften  iefore  tfte  Uoluttteer  artflletg 
Comfiang,  at  Gravesend,  on  Monday,  July  20,  1795. 

'\X7'HEN  discord  reared  her  democratic  brood. 

And  hapless /^mff<*^  was  drench'd  with  Frenchmen's  blood, 
Their  impious  arms,  deep  stain'd  with  Civic  gore, 
They  tum*d,  in  envy,  on  Britannic^ s  shore, —  4 

Her  warlike  sons  defied  th*  insulting  foe. 
And  rose,  indignant,  to  avert  the  blow ; 
'Twas  then,  by  honor  call'd,  these  loyal  ranks 

United  to  defend  Old  Thames' s  banks,  8 

And  still  they  do^  and  long  they  shall  unite, 
Tho'  malice  vomit  forth  malignant  spite. 
For  some  there  are,  who,  with  sagacious  nod. 

And  smile  sarcastic,  sport  their  wit  abroad : —  12 

**  If  on  our  shores,**  they  say,  "  the  French  appear, 
"The  Lord  have  mercy  on  each  Volunteer  I'' 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  simple  pate ! 
Satiric  witling,  pr*)rthee  cease  thy  prate —  16 

Did'st  ever  see  an  alderman  so  stout. 
Swaddled  in  flannel,  sweating  with  the  gout, 
But  suffering  more  on  apprehension's  rack. 
Lest  the  disease  his  stomach  should  attack  ?  20 

"D n  it,"  he  cries,  **I  don't  much  mind  my  foot. 

If  my  tormentor  will  but  spare  my  gut," — 

Then  swigs  Madeira  to  repel  the  foe. 

And  keep  th*  insurgent  in  the  realms  below.  24 

So,  too,  shall  those — ye  sapient  sons  of  scoff — 
At  the  Hope  Point  beat  French  invaders  off. 
And,  by  sound  arguments,  the  foe  shall  teach. 
Death  comes  with  wind  and  tide  down  Gravesend  Reach,  28 
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Now  lawyers,  doctois,  men  of  all  degrees. 
With  ardour  glowing,  warlike  weapons  seize  ;— 
The  limb,  who  play'd  the  devil  with  his  quill. 
Now,  with  huge  cannon,  plays  the  devil  still. 
By  bull  and  tayancti  his  fame  cnUrgea, 
And  proves,  by  both,  his  skill  at  maHiig  ciarga ; 
Melts  down  his  inkstand  into  balls  of  lead. 
And  tears  aU  parchment  for  a  rah  drum-head. 

The  doctor,  too,  prepares  for  diCTrent  slanghters. 
And  mi^ies  powders  in  artillery  maiiar ; 
Lays  leaden  aprons  on  the  breach  for  plaister, — 
Hot  balls  than  pills — go  Ihnf  the  body  faster. 
"Old  Engiaitd'i  head,"  he  cries,  "is  somewhat  light. 
Her  pulse  is  fev'rish,  but  we'll  set  her  right ; 
Convulsive  shocks  the  patient  haih  withstood, 
But  never  fear,  the  ConsHiulion's  good ; — 
We  soon  shall  get  some  strength'nin^  medicine  down, 
Keep  but  her  ipirit  up  the  day's  our  own. " 

Her  spirit  is  kepi  up— and  here  appears. 
Here,  in  the  bosoms  of  her  Volunteers, 
Still  shall  they  rally  in  then'  country's  cause, 
Protect  her  Monarch,  and  defend  her  laws, 
'Midst  thund'ring  cannon  shall  convince  her  foes. 
What  Britons  dearly  Imit  —  they'll  dearly  lose. 
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CLIX. 

Clie  ^eaman'0  Compa00* 

"M"  O  more  fitting  locality  could  have  been  chosen  by  Laurence 
Price  for  his  spirited  sea  song  than  that  where  he  has  laid 
the  scene  of  The  SeamarCs  Compass.  '"'Twas  made  by  a  Maid 
that  to  Gravesend  did  pass,"  we  are  told,  and  we  know,  on  the 
authority  of  C.  Dibdin,  that  that  port  is 

A  magnet  old  Thama  firmly  holds  in  his  month, 

To  which  all  sorts  of  merchandize  tend ; 
And  the  trade  of  all  nations,  West,  North,  East  and  South, 

Like  the  needle,  point  right  to  Gravesend,  , 

The  song  from  which  we  quote  gives  such  a  vivid  description 
of  the  scene  which,  even  to  this  day,  may  be  witnessed  off  the 
town,  that  it  needs  no  apology  for  being  reproduced  entire. 

[Pierce  Egan's  Book  of  Sports^  p.  loi.] 

®Iti  (SCunlnen,  tfie  Pilot ;  or,  tfie  3.ook  ®ut 

/^LD  Cunweily  the  Pilot,  for  many  a  year. 

Had  plenty  of  vessels  in  charge, 
And  knew  of  each  sand-bank  and  shoal  to  steer  clear. 

Whether  sailing  close  haul'd  or  at  large ; 
At  last  safely  moor'd,  with  a  well-timber*d  purse. 

Heart  and  house  open'd  wide  to  his  friend  ; 
With  old  Poll,  once  a  dasher,  now  turned  to  a  nurse. 

He  had  bought  a  snug  berth  at  Gravesend.  8 

From  a  kind  of  poop  lantern,  plac'd  over  the  Thames, 

Where  he  took  with  his  messmates  his  prog. 
Bound  outward,  or  homeward,  the  ships  and  their  names. 

They'd  spy,  as  they  guzzled  their  grog. 
Now  cocking  the  spy-glass,  and  clearing  the  Nore, 

*•  Why,  Jack,  there  they  come  without  end  ; 
There's  the  Neptune,  the  Glory,  and,  further  in  shore. 

Fame  and  Liberty  making  Gravesend.  i6 

**  And  see,  where  the  river  in  branches  divides. 

Cut  in  two  all  the  same  as  a  fork. 
How  proudly  the  Commerce,  with  Industry,  rides, 

Then  the  Blarney — Oh !  she's  bound  to  Cork. 
There's  the  homeward-bound  fleets  from  the  Downs,  only  see  I 

So  stor'd  their  top-gallant  masts  bend ; 
There's  the  Silkworm,  the  Beaver,  the  Ant,  and  the  Bee, 

And  all  standing  on  for  Gravesend.  24 


702  Old  Cunwell  the  Pilot, 

"  There's  the  Fortitude  yonder,  at  danger  that  mocks. 

The  Nimble^  that  swims  like  a  tench ; 
The  bold  Resolution^  that  steers  dear  of  rocks. 

The  Britannia^  that  laughs  at  the  French." 
Thus  a  magnet  old  Thames  firmly  holds  in  his  mouth, 

To  which  all  sorts  of  merchandize  tend ; 
And  the  trade  of  all  nations,  West,  North,  East,  and  South, 

Like  the  Needle,  point  right  to  Gravesend, '  32 

The  Seaman*s  Compass  is  taken  from  Mr.  Ebsworth's  Bagford 

Ballads  (part  ii.  pp.  267-271),  but  we  reduce  the  twelve-line  stanza 

to  one  of  six,  and  we  extract  the  following  account  of  it  from  his 

introduction,  which  contains  a  list  of  thirty-eight  of  L.  Price's 

initially-signed  ballads,  arranged  by  the  first  lines  alphabetically, 

and  stating  the  Collections  where  they  are  at  present  to  be  found : 

Laurence  Price  wrote  the  following  ballad,  "the  deeds  of  brave  Seamen  to 
praise  and  commend,"  adding  his  initials  to  attest  the  authorship.  Other  copies 
appeared  in  print,  not  later  than  1655,  perhaps  several  years  earlier-  Of  these 
extant,  one  is  in  Pepys'  Coll.  iv.  191 ;  another  in  the  Rawlinson  Collection, 
Oxford,  64.  Our  Bagford  original  has  been  already  reprinted,  without  anno- 
tation, by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  for  Percy  Soc.,  in  1S41,  among  the  Early  Naval 
Ballads^  IL  49.  One  in  Euing  Coll.,  324,  bears  the  words  ''London,  Printed 
for  F[rancis]  G[rove],  on  Snow- Hill "  [/>.  the  date  being  thus  1620-55]. 

^  The  song  is  by  C.  Dibdin.  With  his  usual  misjudgement,  George  Hogarth 
declares  that  "  the  last  verse  [not  given  above]  is  so  inappropriate  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live  [1S48],  and  so  far  from  essential  to  the  theme,  that  every  vocalist 
of  good  taste  will  omit  it  in  singing."    The  verse  in  question  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  French  plant  their  Liberty's  Tree  here  and  there. 

With  their  fine  gewg^aw  Ensign  unfurl'd,— 
D me  I  we've  a  whole  forest,  and  plenty  to  spare. 

That  oar  Commerce  conveys  round  the  world. 
And,  would  Corsican  Boney  from  folly  awake, 

His  dream  of  false  fame  at  an  end. 
How  the  dear  little  monster  would  tremble  and  quake. 

As  he  counted  the  ships  at  Gravesend  t 

This  verse  might  be  "inappropriate"  for  the  enlightened  days  of  1848,  with 
its  Chartism  and  foreign  revolutions  which  ran  into  anarchy  and  soon  were 
followed  by  fresh  tyranny,  but  our  England  had  needed,  and  may  again  need, 
such  patriotic  ditties  as  Charles  Dibdin' s.  When  he  wrote  "  The  Gravesend 
Look-Out"  for  his  Entertainment  Sans  Sottci  **  Heads  and  Tails,"  in  1805,  the 
veteran  song-writer  was  failing  in  strength,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  and 
intended  with  this  Selection  of  Songs  to  bid  adieu  to  the  public,  before  whom 
he  had  remained  actively  for  forty-five  years.  Many  of  them  were  full  of 
anxiety  for  an  Englishman ;  and  however  high  may  be  our  own  admiration  for 
Napoleon  and  for  France,  we  must  not  forget  the  perils  of  the  nation  in  1805, 
and  our  gratitude  to  the  Tars  of  Old  England,  with  their  laureate,  Charles. 
Dibdin.    None  better  could  be  found  or  desired.— J.  W.  £. 


[B«grord  Collection,  II.  86.] 

t!Dl)c  teaman's  Compa0fif; 

©r, 
A  dainty  new  Ditty  composed  and  pend 
The  deeds  of  brave  Seamen  to  praise  and  commend ; 
Twas  made  by  a  Maid  that  to  Gravescnd  did  pass, 
Now  mark,  and  you  quickly  shall  hear  how  it  was. 

To  THE  TUNE  OF,  [Now]   T/u  Tyrant  hath  stolen. 


AS  lately  I  travelled  towards  Gravesend, 

I  heard  a  fair  Damosel  a  Seaman  commend  ; 
And  as  in  a  Tilt-boat  we  passed  along, 
In  praise  of  brave  Sea-men  she  sung  this  new  Song : 
Come  Tradesmen  or  Merchant,  whoever  he  be, 
Titeris  none  but  a  Sea-man  sliall  marry  with  me. 

A  Sea-man  in  promise  is  faithful  and  just, 
Honest  in  carriage  and  true  to  his  trust ; 
Kinde  in  behaviour  and  constant  in  love, 
Is  firm  in  affection  as  the  Turtle  Dove, 
Valiant  in  action  in  every  degree, 

Tfiere's  none  but  a  Sea-man  shall  marry  with  me. 
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The  Sea-men  adventures  their  lives  at  the  Seas, 
Whilst  Land-men  on  shore  takes  pleasure  and  ease, 
The  Sea-men  at  all  times  their  business  must  ply, 
•In  Winter  and  Summer,  in  wet  and  in  dry. 
From  toyl  and  pains-taking  they  seldome  are  free, 

There's  none  but  a  Sea-man  sJiall  marry  with  me,  18 

Moreover  i*de  have  you  for  to  understand 
That  Sea-men  brings  treasure  and  profit  to  Land  ; 
Above  and  beneath  ground  for  wealth  they  have  sought ; 
And  when  they  have  found  it,  to  England  'tis  brought, 
With  hazard  of  lives,  by  experience  we  see : 

Tlier^s  none  but  a  Sea-man  shall  marry  with  me.  24 


gEa-men  from  beyond  Seas  bring  Silver  &  Gold, 

With  Pearls  and  rich  jewels,  most  rare  to  behold ; 
With  Silks  and  rich  Velvets,  their  credits  to  save. 
Or  else  you  gay  Ladies  could  not  go  so  brave. 
This  makes  my  heart  merry  as  merry  may  be, 

T/ier^s  none  but  a  Sea-man  sfiall  marry  with  me.  30 

The  Sea-men  bring  Spices,  and  sugar  so  fine, 
Which  serve  the  brave  gallants,  to  drink  with  their  wine. 
With  Lemmons  &  Oranges  all  of  the  best. 
To  relish  their  pallats  when  they  make  a  Feast, 
Sweet  Figs,  Prunes  &  Raisins  by  them  brought  home  be, 
T/iere's  none  but  a  Sea-man  s/iall  marry  with  me.  36 

To  comfort  poor  people  the  Sea-men  do  strive, 
And  brings  in  maintenance  to  keep  them  alive. 
As  raw  silk  and  Cotton  wooU  to  Card  and  to  spin. 
And  so  by  their  labours  their  livings  comes  in : 
Most  men  are  beholding  to  Sea-men  we  see : 

With  none  but  a  Sea-man  I  married  will  be.  42 

The  Mercer's  beholding,  we  know  well  enough, 
For  Holland,  Lawn,  Cambrick,  and  other  gay  stuff, 
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That's  brought  from  beyond-Seas  by  Sea-men  so  bold, 
The  rarest  that  ever  mens  ^yes  did  behold, 
God  prosper  the  Sea-men  where  ever  they  be, 

There's  none  but  a  Sea-man  shall  marry  with  me.  48 

The  Merchants  themselves  are  beholding  also 

To  honest  Sea-men  that  on  purpose  do  go 

To  bring  them  home  profit  from  other  strange  Lands, 

Or  else  their  fine  daughters  must  work  with  their  hands, 

The  Nobles  and  Gentry  in  every  degree 

Are  also  beJiolding  [to  Sea-men  like  me],  54 

Thus  for  Rich  and  poor  men  the  Seamen  does  good. 
And  sometimes  comes  off  with  loss  of  much  blood  : 
If  they  were  not  a  guard  and  a  defence  for  our  Land 
Our  Enemies  soon  will  get  the  upper  hand. 
And  then  in  a  woful  case  straight  should  we  be, 

There's  none  but  a  Sea-man  shall  marry  with  me.  60 

To  draw  to  Conclusion  and  so  make  an  end, 
I  hope  that  great  Neptune  my  Love  will  befriend, 
And  send  him  home  safely  with  health  and  with  life. 
Then  shall  I  with  ioyfulness  soon  be  his  wife. 
You  Maids,  Wives  &  Widdowes  that  Sea-mens  Loves  be. 
With  Itearts  and  with  voices  joyn  prayers  with  me.        66 

God  blesse  all  brave  Seamen  from  Quick-sands  &  Rocks, 
From  losse  of  their  blood,  and  from  Enemies  Knocks, 
From  Lightning  &  Thunder,  and  tempests  so  strong. 
From  Shipwrack  and  drowni[ng,]  and  all  other  wrong. 
And  they  that  to  these  words  will  not  say  Amen, 

Tis  pitty  tltat  tliey  sliould  ever  speak  word  agen.  72 

il[aurencc].  ©[rice]. 

Printed  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  J.  Wright,  and  /.  Clark. 

[In  Black-letter  :  Probable  date  of  first  publication,  1655.— J.  W.  E.] 
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d^reentDiel)  d^toup. 


'M'O  spot  in  Kent  has  dearer  associations  than  those  which 
gather  round  Greenwich.  Bluff  King  Hal,  the  persecuting 
Mary,  and  Good  Queen  Bess,  first  saw  the  light  in  its  stately 
palace;  the  saintly  Elphege  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  loving, 
unselfish  spirit,  and  the  fury  of  the  Danes  on  its  soil,  and  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  his  memory  lies  the  gallant  General  Wolfe ; 
while  no  lover  of  England's  glories  could  gaze  without  pride  on 
the  Hospital,  where  the  Greenwich  Pensioners — fine  old  battered 
hulks  who  had  borne  their  country's  flag  in  triumph  round  the 
world — were  anchored  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  For 
centuries  it  may  safely  be  said  there  was  no  Englishman  illustrious 
in  peace  or  war  but  had  figured  at  some  period  of  his  life  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  lines  with  which  our  Kentish  and  Greenwich- 
bom  poet,  W.  C.  Bennett,  opens  his  Songs  for  Sailors,  standing 
mentally  In  the  Painted  Hall^  Greenwich  Hospital ^  1872,  may  be 
justly  applied  to  the  whole  district — Hospital,  Hill,  or  Park. 

Here,  around  us,  forms  of  glory 

Living,  from  the  past,  arise ; 
See,  our  mightiest  deeds  of  story 

Act  them  here  before  our  eyes ;  4 

As  these  old  sea-kings  are  gazing 

On  us  from  these  pictured  walls, 
Each  some  ghost  of  fame  is  raising, 

Each  some  day  renowned  recalls.  8 

And  we're  yearning  to  feel  greatly. 

Here  the  fancy  should  not  fall 
Lower  than  their  lives,  who  stately 

Breathe  their  greatness  through  this  Hall.  12 

In  their  proper  place  in  the  following  Group  we  shall  meet 
with  poems  on  the  Park  and  Pensioners,  but  we  here  insert  two 
pieces  on  the  Hill :  the  first  from  the  Collection  of  our  oft-quoted 
friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Austen. 


On  Greenwich  Hill,  707 

[Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  24270,  f.  26.] 

®n  (Steenfntciy  1^01  in  3ltmt»  1721.^ 

P'ROM  that  fair  Hill,  where  hoary  sages  boast 

To  name  the  Stars,  and  count  the  heav'niy  Host, ' 
[Let  me,  who  watch'd  unweariedly  the  skies] 
With  the  next  Dawn  see  Great  Augusta  rise.  (Le.  London,    4 

Proud  Town !  whose  gilded  spires  their  Lustre  shed, 
And  a  vast  Navy  hides  his  ample  Bed, 
A  floating  forest     From  the  distant  Strand 

A  Line  of  golden  Cars  strikes  o'er  the  Land  :  8 

Britannia* s  Peers,  in  Pomp,  and  rich  array, 
Before  their  King  triumphant,  lead  the  way ; 
Far  as  the  Eye  can  reach,  the  gawdy  Train, 
A  bright  Procession,  shines  along  the  Plain.  12 

Greenwich  Hill  is  treated  in  a  more  philosophical  light  in  a 
long  piece,  written  by  William  Gifford  (Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review),  in  his  Notes  to  The  Baviad  and  Mceviad  (London,  181 1, 
8th  ed.,  p.  97). 

(!EhcemtDicf|  f^tll    jFitJst  of  ifias- 

'T'HOUGH  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour. 

And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast. 
And  drizzling  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 
As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  past :  4 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer. 

Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day ; 
The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air. 

The  blast  in  zephyrs  died  away.  8 

So  have  we.  Love,  a  day  enjoyed, 
On  which  we  both — and  yet,  who  knows?— 

May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloyed. 
And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose.  12 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown'd  hill. 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, — 
Wood,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  circling  Thames*  majestic  flow  !  1 6 

1  "  The  above  hill  is  called  Flamstead  Hill.**— Original  Note. 

'  Additional  Note. — A  line  has  been  omitted  by  Thos.  Austen,  in  transcription 
from  some  Miscellaneous  Poems,  8vo.,  1 721  (not  yet  recovered):  I  therefore 
venture  to  interpolate  a  line,  to  fill  the  supposed  hiatus. — ^J.W.E. 


7o8  The  First  of  May  on  GreenwicJt  HilL 

How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid, 

We  overhang  that  long-drawn  dale, 
To  watch  the  chequered  light  and  shade, 

That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail !  20 

And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaim'd  the  noon-tide  hour  expired, 
And,  though  unwearied,  "nothing  loath,*' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ;  24 

The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest. 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow, 
Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know. —  28 

The  babe,  that,  on  the  mother's  breast, 

Has  toy'd  and  wanton'd  for  a  while,  « 

And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest. 
Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile  ;  32 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid, 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid,) 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart.  36 

Then,  then,  I  marked  the  cbasten'd  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole, 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul :  40 

While  every  word  dropt  on  my  ear 

So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 
So  sweet,  that  'twas  a  heav'n  to  hear, 

And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still. —  44 

And  O  !  how  like  a  fairy  dream. 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide, 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  !  48 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred. 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefin'd, 
Pla/d  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind.  52 

So  hours  like  moments  wing'd  their  flight, 

Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 
Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 

Recall'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar.  56 


■ 


The  Shillibeer  Omnibus,  709 

Well,  Anna^many  days  like  this 

I  cannot,  must  not,  hope  to  share  ;      ' 
For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 

Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care.  60 

Yet  oft,  when  memory  intervenes— 

But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 
Nor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes. 

The  day  we  past  on  GreenwUh  HilL  64 

The  Greenwich  Muse  has  even  interfered  in  the  squabbles  of 
rival  omnibuses.  Witness  the  following  poem  (from  a  British 
Museum  Collection  ol  Newspaper  paragraphs  relating  to  Woolwich^ 
Press-mark,  579.  1.  19.  fol.  12). 

^ilillAeet'd  ^titfre^ss  to  tfie  ILatifes  anb  ffientbmen  A  tlje  )3oroujp[f| 

rf  ffiteenhjirfj.    [April,  1835.] 

« 

'yO  his  Patrons  at  Greenwich  thus  Shillibeer  writes. 

Or  at  least  to  his  Laureat  the  Poet  indites : — 
**To  my  numerous  Friends,  my  best  thanks  to  express. 
The  next  time  you  send  the  Gatette  to  the  press.  4 

'*  In  the  first  place,  inform  them  how  much  I  desire 

To  merit  the  honour  to  which  I  aspire. 

Their  favourite  to  be — that  each  *  Buss  *  on  the  road. 

Though  by  rivals  preceded  and  follow *d,  may  load.  8 

"Their  comfort  and  safety  my  study  I  make 

By  all  possible  means  every  journey  I  take, 

And  by  civil  conductors  and  regular  paces, 

I  trust  that  I  long  shall  enjoy  their  good  graces.  12 

"The  Omnibus  I  first  invented  all  know, 

And  abolished  bad  language  as  vulgar  and  low ; 

And  my  orders  are  always  *  Behave  to  each  fare 

With  obliging  attention,  politeness,  and  care.'  16 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  when  this  is  the  case. 

And  I  never  allow  them  to  gallop  or  race, — 

Nor  to  loiter,  or  wait,  and  then  rattle  away 

At  the  risk  of  your  life,  as  was  done  every  day.  20 

"At  the  Starzx\^  the  Garter ^  from  Woolwich^  I  start : 

From  the  comer  of  AWj<7«-street,  Greenwich,  depart : 

And  Old  Centurion,  Deptford,  at  the  end  of  High-Street, 

Are  the  places  my  friends  may  my  carriages  meet.  24 

"  My  rivals  I  mention  with  something  like  scorn. 

By  enigma,  to  point  one,  the  first  part  is  com ; 

Rogues  in  grain  raise  the  price  of  the  article  high, 

And  the  second's  an  untrath,  in  plain  English,  a  1 .  28 
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"They  have  tried  every  scheme,  aud  each  petty  trick. 

To  prevent  my  success  they  at  nothing  would  stick  ; 

But  I've  fixed  a  firm  spoke  in  the  nave  of  the  wheel. 

And  I'll  stick  by  my  Office,  Hke  Sir  Robart  Peel.  32 

**  Two  to  one  let  them  run — a  wager  I'll  lay 

That  they  don't  find  more  friends  than  I  do  in  a  day  ; 

Though  they  boasted  the  winter  would  end  my  career. 

They  have  found  they're  mistaken  in  Geo,  Shillibeer.  36 

"  Green  Nelson's  defeat  me  !  and  at  Greenwich^  too  1 1 

Ridiculous  nonsense — ShilVs  Omni's  true  blue 

Must  ever  succeed  in  a  Borough  renown'd. 

Where  Charity  is  with  magnificence  crown'd."  40 

(The  tune  appears  to  have  been  Bonnie  Dundee.)  George 
Shillibeer's  laureate  had  to  take  the  pen  in  hand  against  a  much 
more  formidable  antagonist  than  any  rival  'bus  proprietor ;  his 
lucubration  on  the  occasion  is  preserved  in  vol.  ii.  of  Single 
Sheets,  Broadsides,  etc.,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  1 1621.  k.  5.  art.  204*. 

2!)flISieet'0  ®risinal  ®mnt1)U0  versus  W^t  dSxztxMi^  ]filan«3&oati. 

'D  Y  a  Joint  Stock  Company  taken  in  hand, 

A  Rail-road  from  London  to  Greenwich  is  plann'd  ; 
But  they're  sure  to  be  beat,  'tis  most  certainly  clear, 
Their  rival  has  got  the  start — George  Shillibeer.  4 

I  will  not  for  certainty  vouch  for  the  fact, 

But  believe  that  he  means  to  run  over  the  Act 

Which  Parliament  pass'd  at  the  end  of  last  year,^ 

Now  made  null  and  void  by  the  new  Shillibeer.  8 

His  el^ant  omnis,  which  now  throng  the  road, 

Up  and  down  every  hour  most  constantly  load ; 

Across  all  the  three  bridges  how  gaily  appear. 

The  Original  Omnibus — George  Shillibeer.  12 

These  pleasure  and  comfort  with  safety  combine. 

They  will  neither  blow  up  nor  explode  like  a  mine  : 

Those  who  ride  on  a  rail-road  might  half  die  with  fear, — 

You  can  come  to  no  harm  in  the  safe  Shillibeer.  16 

How  exceedingly  elegant  fitted,  inside, 

With  mahogany  polished — soft  cushions— beside 

Bright  brass  ventilators  at  each  end  appear. 

The  latest  improvement  in  the  new  Shillibeer.  20 

^  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  46  (1833),  ^^^  making  a  Railway  from  London  to 
Greenwich. 
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Here  no  draughts  of  air  cause  a  crick  in  the  neck, 

Or  huge  bursting  boiler  blows  all  to  a  wreck  ; 

But  as  safe  as  at  home,  you  from  all  danger  steer 

While  you  travel  abroad  in  the  gay  Shillibeer^  24 

Then  of  the  exterior  I  safely  may  say, 
\  There  never  was  yet  any  carriage  more  gay ; 

While  the  round-tire  wheels  make  it  plainly  appear 

That  there's  none  run  so  light  as  the  smart  Shillibeer.  28 

His  conductors  are  famous  for  being  polite. 

Obliging  and  civil,  they  always  act  right ; 

For  if  just  complaint  only  comes  to  his  ear. 

They  are  not  long  conductors  for  George  Shillibeer,  32 

It  was  meant  that  they  all  should  wear  dresses  alike, 

But  bad  luck  has  prompted  the  tailors  to  strike  ; 

When  they  go  to  their  work,  his  men  will  appear 

A  la  Francaise,  Conducteur  h  Afotis.  Shillibeer,  36 

I  Unlike  the  conductors,  by  tailors  opprest, 

I  His  horses  have  all  in  new  harness  been  drest ; 

I  The  cattle  are  good,  the  men's  orders  are  clear, 

I  Not  to  gallop  or  race— so  says  Shillibeer.  40 

That  the  beauties  of  Greenwich  and  Depiford  may  ride 

In  his  elegant  omni,  is  the  height  of  his  pride — 

So  the  plan  for  a  rail-road  must  soon  disappear, 

While  the  public  approve  of  theinew  Shillibeer.  44 

{ffowlett  afid  Brimmer^  Printers^  10,  Frith  Street^  Soho. ) 

We  conclude  this  introductory  notice  to  our  Greenwich  Group 
with  a  native  tribute  to  its  charms,  the  opening  verse  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted  in  our  First  Volume  (page  172),  in  our 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  same  author's  Pleasant  Fields  of  Kent. 
The  following  poem  formed  part  of  "^  Worn  Wedding  Ringy  and 
other  Poems  y^  p.  69, 1861  (dedicated  to  his  friend  H.  M.  Ticknor). 

[Poefns  by  William  C.  Benndt^  p.  49,  1862.] 

r\  I  KENT  has  many  a  town,  and  many 

A  pleasant  village,  by  stream  and  sea. 
But  O  I  more  pleasant,  more  dear  than  any. 

Is  my  native  town,  where  I  dwell,  to  me. 
And  leafy  Greenwich,  green  pleasant  Greenwich^ 

Dear  to  my  heart  will  it  ever  be —  6 
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My  native  Greenwich — there  dwelt  my  father, 

And  work'd  for  you  till  his  early  death  ; 
O  I  on  what  spot  of  the  wide  world  rather 

Would  I  first  have  seen  day,  or  have  first  drawn  breath. 
Than  in  leafy  Greemvich^  green  pleasant  Greenwich, 

That  dear  will  be  to  me  till  death—  12 

My  boyhood's  Greenwich — each  childish  pleasure 

In  my  dear  old  home  in  your  streets  I  knew ; 
Each  childish  sadness  ;  and  thoughts  I'll  treasure, 

Pleasant  to  think  of,  my  whole  life  through, 
Of  school -day  times,  that  long  since  in  Greenwich 

Sweet  laughs  and  tears  to  my  boy*s  eyes  drew.  18 

My  manhood's  Greenwich — 'tis  there  the  gladness, 

The  griefs  and  cares  of  my  hfe  I*ve  known. 
But,  whether  my  days  brought  joy  or  gladness. 

Thought  of  with  all,  you've  but  dearer  grown, 
And  joy  and  sorrow,  my  native  Greenwich^ 

Have  but  drawn  you  more  close  to  my  heart  alone.  24 

'Tis  there  I've  work'd  to  see  those  around  me 

Know  wiser  lives  than  their  fathers  knew. 
With  friends  have  laboured  that  still  have  found  me, 

Through  all  my  years,  to  your  good  still  true  ; 
And  while  I  am  with  you,  O  pleasant  Greenwich, 

Still  will  I  work,  my  town,  for  you.  30 

O  Medway,  calm  through  your  meadows  winding. 

Through  blossoming  hops  that  sweeten  day, 
O  Darent,  the  shadows  of  orchards  finding  ^ 

Wherever  your  gleaming  waters  stray. 
Who  mates  you  with  the  royal  river 

That  seawards  by  Greenwich  glides  away  I  36 

Oxford  and  Reading  watch  its  flowing  ; 

A  pleasant  stream  to  their  wharves  it  shows ; 
By'  Windsor  and  emerald  Richmond  going, 

Yet,  scarcely  a  river,  it  onward  goes  ; 
But  here,  where  to  Greenwich  her  domes  it  shadows. 

With  navies  its  broad  breadth  ebbs  and  flows.  42 

O  pleasant  lawns  by  your  chestnuts  bounded, 

O  shadowing  elms  rook-throng'd  through  Spring  ! 

To  me,  by  London's  deep  roar  surrounded. 
What  thoughts  of  stillness  and  peace  you  bring. 

Of  Mays  when  I've  heard  your  hawthorns'  blossoms 
Rustled  apart  by  some  brown  bird's  wing  !  48 
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And  fate,  were  my  lot  but  summer  dreaming. 

The  lot  of  the  toil-less,  careless  few, 
Greenwich^  how  blest  were  it,  to  my  seeming 

To  dream  away  life,  my  town,  in  you, 
Watching  Auiumn  turning  to  gold  your  woodlands. 

Watching  Spring'\\m^  leafing  your  boughs  anew.  54 

Ah,  should  my  future  from  you  be  parted. 

Should  I  not  leave  you,  my  town,  with  pain  ! 
Sorrow  here  finds  me  less  sad-hearted, 

Joy  more  joyous  than  elsewhere ;  fain 
Here  would  my  age  in  peace  glide  deathwards, 

Here  in  your  earth  a  calm  grave  gain  1  60 


CLX. 

< 

"M"  O  words  of  ours  could  add  to  the  graphic  delineation  of  the 
various  charms  of  Greenwich  contained  in  the  following 
lines,  which  formed  Song  1 1 2  in  The  Masque  (dedicated  to  the 
Ancient  Society  of  Albions,  held  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern  in 
the  Poultry,  1767.  Printed  for  Richardson  and  Urquhart,  near 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London).  Mr.  Ebsworth  says  that  it  was 
certainly  sung  to  the  same  tune  as  "  Hail,  Windsor,  crown'd  with 
lofty  towers,"  sung  by  Lowe. 

[No  earlier  dated  copy  of  "  Hail,  Greenwich ! "  has  been  found  than  the  one 
mentioned,  which  was  probably  the  first  appearance  in  print.  The  original 
"Hail,  Windsor!"  occurs  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  in  The  Goldfinch;  or. 
Contuses  Court  (no  date,  but  not  before  1748}.  The  three-verse  song  was 
popular  at  Ranelagh  Gardens :  it  begins, 

XJ  AIL,  Windsor  I  crown'd  with  lofty  Towers, 

Where  Nature  wantons  at  her  will. 
Decks  ev*ry  Vale  with  Fruits  and  Flowers, 

With  waving  Trees  adorns  each  Hill. 
Like  Mars  with  Venus  in  his  Arms, 
Like  his  thy  Strength,  like  hers  thy  Charms. — J.  W.  E.] 

VOL.  II.  3  A 
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[EbswcHth  CoUectioa :  TheMatgue,  1767  edition,  p.  I16.] 

J-TAIL,  Greenwich!  crown'd  with  sweet  delight, 

Throughout  thy  parks  displayed, 
There  Nature's  lavish  charms  invite 

Each  youth  and  blooming  maid, 
To  taste  the  joys  of  rural  shade, 
Where  nought  but  love  and  mirth  invade, 
Where  nought,  Src.  7 

The  ranging  groves  of  lofty  trees 

With  spreading  shades  repell 
The  heat  of  Phcebu^  sultry  rays, 

There  feather'd  songsters  dwell ; 
In  pleasing  emblems  of  true  love, 
Melodious  warbling  thro*  the  grove.  14 

Each  rising  hill  new  prospects  yields 

And  captivates  the  mind. 
The  grazing  flocks,  the  pleasant  fields. 

Yield  raptures  unconfin'd. 
Fair  Flora  paints  the  verdant  scene, 
And  decks  with  fragrant  sweets  the  green.  21 

The  silver  Thames  glides  gently  by. 

With  peace  and  plenty  crown'd. 
In  glittVing  surface  chears  the  eye, 

Green  oziers  mantling  round ; 
With  wanton  wavings  as  it  goes, 
In  various  forms  new  beauties  shews.  28 

From  hill  to  dale,  from  dale  to  grove. 

The  splendours  shine  around, 
That  viewing  each  we  fully  prove 

Transporting  joys  abound ; 
Whilst  extasy  inspires  the  soul. 
And  praising  one,  we  praise  the  whole.  35 


\ 
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CLXI. 

QREENWICH  PARK  has  had  a  large  share  of  literary  atten- 
tion,  numberless  amusing  articles  have  been  knocked  up 
on  the  scene  presented  there  during  the  great  public  holidays : 
it  gave  the  title  to  a  comedy  "written  by  William  Mountford, 
and  acted  by  their  Majesty's  Servants,"  printed  at  London  in 
4to,  1 69 1.  In  171 8  appeared  Greenwich  Park,  with  other  Poems, 
■  inscribed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  4to.  pp.  91,  London ; 
which  was  followed  by  John  Hughes'  Greenwich  Park :  a  Poem, 
which  appeared  in  1735  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  106  et  seg,)  of  his  Poems 
(2  vols.  i2mo.  London).  We  have  obtained  these  references 
from  the  long  list  of  the  bibliography  of  Greenwich,  which 
occupies  pp.  2 1 1-2 1 3  of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith's  invaluable 
Bibliotheca  Cantiana^  which  also  mentions  Greenwich  Park  on 
Whitsun  Monday,  a  Poetical  Sketch,  with  a  View  taken  on  the  Spot, 
hy  J,  Nixon,  P.A»,  as  appearing  in  the  European  Magazine,  John 
Hughes'  Greenwich  Park  has  been  reprinted,  together  with  his 
other  poems,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson's 
Poets  of  Great  Britain  (1793).  He  was  a  versatile  writer — poet, 
dramatist,  essajrist,  editor,  and  translator, — and  was  pronounced 
by  Swift  "too  grave  a  poet  for  me,  and  I  think  among  the 
mediocrists  in  prose  as  well  as  verse ;"  to  which  Pope  replied  that 
"what  he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man,  but 
he  was  of  the  class  you  think  him."  We  extract  a  portion  of  his 
9 1 -line  poem,  the  remainder  of  which  is  given  up  to  the  praise 
of  various  ladies. 

(SteeniDtcfi  ^Parft* 

'T'HE  Papian  isle  was  once  the  blest  abode 

Of  Beauty's  goddess  and  her  archer  god ; 
There  blissful  bowers  and  amorous  shades  were  seen. 
Fair  cypress  walks,  and  myrtles  ever  green.  4 

'Twas  there,  surrounded  by  a  hallow'd  wood, 
Sacred  to  Love,  a  splendid  temple  stood ; 
Where  altars  were  with  costly  gums  perfum'd. 
And  lovers'  sighs  arose,  and  smoke  from  hearts  consum*d.  8 

Till,  thence  remov'd,  the  Queen  of  Beauty  flies 
To  Britain,  fam'd  for  bright  victorious  eyes. 
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Here  fix'd,  she  chose  a  sweeter  seat  for  love, 

And  Greenwich  Park  is  now  her  Cyprian  grove.  12 

Nor  fair  Parnassus  with  this  hill  can  vie, 
"Which  gently  swells  into  the  wondering  sky, 
Commanding  all  that  can  transport  our  sight, 

And  varying  with  each  view  the  fresh  delight.  i6 

From  hence  my  Muse  prepares  to  wing  her  way, 
And  wanton,  like  the  Thames^  through  smiling  meads  would  stray ; 
Describe  the  groves  beneath,  the  sylvan  bowers, 
The  river's  winding  train,  and  great  Augusta^ s  towers.  20 

Much  lighter  and  gayer  in  tone  is  the  following;  the  tune  of 
which,  Mr.  Chappell  states,  "  is  contained  in  Part  II.  of  The 
Dancing  Master  o{  1698,  and  in  all  subsequent  editions.  In  the 
first  edition  of  The  Beggar^ s  Opera  the  air  is  named  'Come, 
sweet  Lass,'  from  the  first  line  of  a  song  which,  when  printed 
in  ballad  form,  is  sometimes  entitled  *  Slighted  Jockey ;  or  Coy 
Moggy's  unspeakable  Cruelty.'  The  words  of  that  song  are 
contained  in  The  Compleat  Academy  of  Complements ^  1685,  and  in 
several  other  collections.  The  first  two  stanzas  are  printed  with 
the  air  in  all  the  editions  of  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  It  is 
here  presented  entire." 

Additional  Note, — It  appears  improbable  that  ''Come,  sweet  Lass,"  can  have 
been  the  words  originally  belonging  to  the  tune,  earlier  known  by  the  title  of 
Greenwich  Park  ;  but  the  present  words  are  not  inappropriate  for  such  holiday 
meetings  as  lovers  made  in  that  favoured  locality.  The  woodcut  now  intro- 
duced suits  such  an  occasion,  and  gives  us  the  costume  worn  about  the  time  of  the 
(by  no  means)  "glorious  Revolution,"  1688.  Unfortimately  the  1685  edition  of 
the  Academy  of  Complements  is  not  accessible,  either  in  private  or  public  libraries, 
and  we  have  not  met  the  song  in  earlier  editions  than  the  1705  edition  (p.  138, 
as  Song  XXXI.).  In  it  the  song  coincides  with  the  one  here  reprinted  only  so 
far  as  our  eighteenth  line  (numbered  from  the  original,  we  printing  each  stanza 
as  five  lines).    The  1705  version  continues  thus,  condensed: 

Wae  is  me  !  My  Moggy s  staying  Long  delaying, 

(Wae  is  me  !)  breeds  Jealousie  ; 

For  I*se  fear.  Her  beauty  was  so  dear, 

L>est  some  Scottish  Peer  Hath  stole  away  my  Dear.  27 

She  I'se  prize  Above  all  others.  Sisters,  Brothers, 

She  I'se  prize  ;  tho*  Moggy  me  denies, 

Long  I'se  stay'd  :  Without  her  speedy  Aid, 

My  life  it  will  fade.  Ah  1  cruel,  cruel  Maid.  36 

Probably  this  was  the  original  song,  afterwards  lengthened.  Our  remaining 
verses  are  also  given  in  Roberts's  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1723,  i.  278-280, 
herewith  collated.  The  Beggar's  Opera  song  of  "Come,  sweet  Lass  I  let's 
banish  sorrow,"  is  Lucy's,  in  the  third  Act,  1727.  The  full  ballad-form  of  our 
ditty  is  in  Pepys'  Coll.,  V.  275.— J.  W.E. 


\ 


iOiip^AVs  Popular  Music  0/ llie  OlJcH  Tirnt,eirca  1S56,  vol.  ii.  p.  600.] 

(t^recntoicl)  jaarft; 

or,  Coim  &t»rct  \m$. 


^OME,  sweet  Lass  I  This  bonny  weather, 

Let's  together ; 
Come  sweet  Lass  !  Let's  trip  it  on  the  grass  : 
Ev'ry  where  Yoor  Jockey  seeks  his  dear, 
And,  unless  you  appear,  He  sees  no  beauty  here. 

On  our  green,  The  Loons  are  sporting, 

Piping,  courting, 
On  our  green  The  blithest  Lads  are  seen  ; 
There,  all  day  Our  Lasses  dance  and  play; 
And  every  one  is  gay,  But  L  when  you're  away. 
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How  can  I  Have  any  pleasure, 
While  my  treasure 
•  Is  not  by  ?  The  rural  harmony 
I'll  not  mind,  But,  Captive  like,  confin'd 
I  lie  in  shades  behind,  'Cause  Moggy  proves  unkind.  27 

There  is  none  That  can  delight  me, 

If  you  slight  me. 
All  alone  I  ever  make  my  moan. 
Life's  a  pain,  Since,  by  your  coy  disdain. 
Like  an  unhappy  swain,  I  sigh  and  weep  in  vain.      36 

I  could  be  Right  blythe  and  jolly  ; 

Melancholy 
Ne'er  should  be  My  fatal  destiny. 
If  I  might  But  have  my  love  in  sight, 
Whose  Angel-beauty  bright  Was  ever  my  delight.    45 

Have  I  not  In  Maggys  dances 
Seen  those  glances. 
Which  have  shot  And,  like  a  fowler,  caught 
My  poor  heart  i  Yes,  and  I  feel  the  smart 
Of  CupicTs  fatal  dart.  Since  we  have  been  apart.        54 

Jemmy  can,  With  pretty  Nancy ^ 

Please  his  fancy,  "HaTc- 

Jemmy  can,  Tho'  not  so  blythe  a  man. 
Have  his  will,  Kiss  and  delight  her  still ; 
While  I,  on  each  green  hill.  Weep,  and  lament  my  fill. 

■ 

I'll  not  wear  The  wreath  of  willow ; 

Floramella^ 
Charming  fair.  Shall  ease  me  of  my  care  : 
Who  can  tell,  But  she  may  please  as  well  ? 
No  longer  will  I  dwell  In  love's  tormenting  cell.       72 
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CLXII. 

n^HE  following  ballad  reminds  us,  in  its  double  rhyme,  and 
the  "lilt"  of  its  metre,  of  The  Fortunate  Sailor  and  the 
Farmer's  Daughter,  It  is  not  devoid  of  a  quaint  beauty  of  its 
own,  abounding  in  natural  touches.  We  have  the  sailor^s  manly 
declaration,  free  from  false  sentimentality ;  the  piece  of  gold  is 
broken  between  the  lovers,  who  part  swearing  constancy ;  lines  54 
to  61  tell  that  William  is  a  Merchant  Jack  on  an  Indiaman, — 
for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  have  been  one  of  "  the 
good  old  sort"  who  served  on  board  the  H.E.I.C.S.  Queen 
Charlottey  when  she  thrashed  the  French  men-of-war,  and  earned 
renown  in  a  stirring  sea-song,  which  we  believe  has  now  un- 
fortunately perished.  The  presents  he  promises  his  sweetheart 
are  more  valuable  than  those  enumerated  in  another  merchant 
fok'sel  ditty— 

And  all  sorts  of  treasures,  love,  I  will  bring  home  to  you, 
A  monkey  and  a  parrot  and  a  talking  ^  cockatoo. 

— An  inventory  of  treasures  of  which  we  may  find  perchance  an 
accidental  echo  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  W.  C.  Bennett's  O  honiiy 
is  my  husband^ s  ship — 

And  many  a  pretty  thing  he'll  bring  for  little  Kate  and  Jock^ 
Canred  wooden  man,  and  funny  beast,  and  shell  and  sparkling  rock ; 
A  monkey,  perhaps,  so  clever,  with  jfock  and  Kate  to  play. 
And  a  rainbow-colour'd  parrot,  that  will  chatter  all  the  day. 

William  departs,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  ballad  we  find 
the  Kentish  girl  praying  for  her  absent  lover,  dwelling  upon  his 
sayings,  and  torn  with  anxiety  for  his  safety.  A  tailor's  son 
proffers  her  a  chain  of  gold ;  but  she  scornfully  rejects  the 
eighteenth-part  of  a  man  and  his  gift,  and  in  fourteen  months 
she  receives  a  letter  announcing  that  her  lover  is  constant,  and 
has  become  wealthy,  and  at  length  the  ship  arrives  in  the  river 
and  William  and  Nancy  are  united. 

^  Some  versions  substitute  '^screaming'' — a  nice  distinction  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  possess  that  intelligent  but  noisy  bird. 
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[Garlands  [1760?],  in  the  British  Museum,  Press-mark,  11621.  c  3.  art.  67.] 

C|)e  d^reentotcl)  Holier^'  d^arlanD. 

[Part  L] 

Tune  of,  Unconstant  Women, 

C  WEET  William  came  to  his  pretty  Nancy, 

A  Greenwich  Damsel  of  Beauty  bright ; 
Said  he,  "  There's  no  one  but  thee  I  fancy, 

Thou  art  my  Jewel  and  Heart's  Delight : 
For  thy  Promotion,  I'll  sail  the  Ocean, 

To  bring  Home  Gold  and  Silver  Store  ; 
With  the{e]  FU  marry,  ifiliou  wilt  tarry 

Till  I  return  to  my  native  Shore.  8 

"  My  sweetest  Jewel,  if  thou'lt  believe  me. 
Thou  art  the  first  Love  that  e'er  I  had  ; 

Wherefore  I  hope  thou'lt  not  deceive  me. 
For  thou  shalt  find  me  a  faithful  Lad, 

That's  true  and  loyal,  make  no  Denial, 
I  vow  to  love  for  evermore, 

And  mean  to  marry,  &c,  16 

"  When  first  thy  Beauty  I  [did]  discover, 

Like  to  an  Arrow  it  wounded  me ; 
O  !  pity,  therefore,  a  wounded  Lover, 

That  now  has  fix'd  his  Heart  on  thee  : 
Then  don't  deny  me,  but  prithee  try  me ; 

Who  for  thy  favours  does  thee  emplore, 
And  mean  to  marry,  &c.  24 

"  Why  stands  thou  silent,  my  dearest  Sweeting  ? 

Speak,  cans't  thou  love  me.  Ay,  or  No ; 
We  ne'er  can  have  a  happy  Meeting, 

E'er  I  away  to  the  Seas  must  go  : 
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Let  this  be  broken  now,  for  a  Token 

That  we  will  love  each  for  evermore. 
With  Vows  to  marry ^  no  tonger  tarry ^ 

But  till  I  return  to  my  native  Shore''  32 

The  Damsel  then,  with  a  sweet  Behaviour, 

She  made  the  Sailor  this  short  Reply, 
"  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  Love  and  Favour, 

But  dare  not  venture,  no,  no,  not  I ; 
For  should  you  leave  me,  and  deceive  me, 

O,  that  would  grieve  me  for  evermore  !  *' 
"  Fear  not^  my  Jewels  I  cannot  be  cruel^ 

W^ll  marry  when  that  I  cow£  on  Shored  40 

Her  Heart  was  tender,  and  soon  relented, 

At  every  Word  the  Sailor  spoke  ; 
And  when  she  had  to  his  Love  consented, 

A  Piece  of  Gold  he  betwixt  them  broke  ; 
One  half  he  gave  her,  and  said,  "  Do  not  waver. 

Be  constant  to  me  for  evermore, 
And  we  will  marry y  no  longer  tarry ^ 

But  till  I  return  to  my  native  Shore.  48 

■ 

"  Though  for  a  Season  we  must  be  parted, 

Yet  never  doubt  my  Fidelity  ; 
I  will  be  faithful,  and  loyal-hearted, 

Whether  I  travel  by  Land  or  Sea : 
No  Foreign  Beauty  shall  quell  my  Duty, 

ril  keep  my  Promise  for  evermore, 
With  th^el  ril  marry,  &c.  56 

"  1*11  search  Earth's  Bowels,  and  plow  the  Ocean, 

For  Gold  and  every  precious  Thing ; 
My  Love  and  Riches  shall  be  my  Portion, 

The  Cargo  Home  to  my  Love  FU  bring : 
The  Indian  Treasure  shall  crown  with  pleasure 

My  Joy  and  Jewel  for  evermore ; 
Then  we  will  marry y  no  longer  tarry , 

But  till  I  Return  to  my  native  Shore.  64 
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"  Farewell,  my  Love,  I  must  be  going, 

My  Captain  calls,  and  I  dare  not  stay ; 
Our  Sails  are  spread,  and  the  Winds  is  blowing, 

With  Spead  we  must  our  Anchors  weigh  : 
O  cease  thy  weeping,  my  Heart  in  Keeping 

I'll  leave  with  thee  for  evermore ; 
And  vow  to  marry y  no  longer  tarry ^ 

But  till  I  return  to  my  native  Shored  72 

[Part  II.] 

Banc^'iS  Constancy  to  W  belotieli  SSItlliam* 

"Y^^HILE  William  sailed  to  Foreign  Nations 

Thro'  foaming  Waves  on  the  curling  Main, 
Sweet  Nancy  waiting  with  Constant  Patience 

For  William's  happy  return  again  ; 
In  private  praying,  and  after  saying, 

"  Kind  Heaven,  to  him  Protection  give, 
For  ril  not  leave  him^  nor  once  deceive  him^ 

So  long  as  I  have  a  Day  to  live.  80 

• 
"  His  precious  Sayings,  as  hidden  Treasure 

I'll  lock  up  close  in  this  Breast  of  mine. 
Where  I  can  feast  upon  them  with  Pleasure, 

Where  in  my  Chamber  I  do  confine 
Myself  each  Hour,  by  Heaven's  Power, 

To  my  sweet  William  Protection  give  ; 
For  rU  not  leave  him^  nor  once  deceive  him^ 

So  long  as  I  have  a  Day  to  live.  88 

"  Sometimes  in  Bed  as  I  am  lying, 

Upon  my  downy  Pillows  soft, 
My  Heart  seems  fainting,  bleeding,  and  dying. 

As  though  my  Soul  would  mount  aloft ; 
Instead  of  sleeping,  my  Eyes  are  weeping, 

Morphues  no  Rest  to  me  can  give ;        \sicUxMorpiuHt.\ 
For  ril  not  leave  him^  &c.  96 
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She  by  a  Taylor[*s]  Son  was  courted, 

Who  offer'd  her  a  Chain  of  Gold ; 
Quoth  she,  "  It  shall  not  be  reported, 

My  Faith  and  Troth  is  bought  and  sold  : 
Begone,  you  Taylor,  I  have  a  Sailor, 

To  whom  I  did  my  Promise  give ; 
And  ril  not  leave  hiniy  &c.  104 

"  The  Eye  of  Heaven  has  often  seen  us. 

When  that  together  we  have  spoke ; 
And  sure  the  Vows  that  past  between  us 

Are  sacred,  and  must  not  be  broke  : 
I'll  never  flatter,  or  seem  to  alter, 

Till  Death  the  fatal  Stroke  shall  give. 
Nor  will  I  leave  him^  &c.  112 

Behold,  when  Fourteen  Months  or  better 

His  Eastern  Voyage  he  had  pursu'd. 
From  his  kind  Hands  she  received  a  letter. 

Wherein  at  large  his  Love  renewed  : 
Said  he,  "  Sweet  Maiden,  I'm  coming  laden 

With  Riches  which  to  thee  I'll  give ; 
/'//  never  leave  thee^  Grcr  120 

The  Ship  at  length  in  the  flowing  River 
Was  borne  along  with  the  Wind  and  Tide, 

" Farewel[l],"  quoth  Will^  "to  the  Seas  for  ever, 
I'll  take  myself  to  my  virtuous  Bride  ; 

For  I  have  Treasure,  therefore  with  Pleasure 
The  Days  of  Nancy  I  mean  to  crown." 

Tliough  long  they  tarry  d^  at  length  they  re  marry  dy 

And  live  toget/ter  in  Greenwich  Town.  128 

[I/0U, — ^This  Garland  is  marked,  '*  Licensed  and  entered  according  to  order," 
but  without  any  printer's  name.  His  initials  "  R.  M."  are  visible  on  the  woodcut 
of  a  ship  in  foll.sail,  which  adorns  its  frontispiece.  "The  Steam  Watermen," 
on  our  next  page*  is  a  modem  parody  of  Tom  Tug*s  song  in  Charles  Dibdin's 
Operetta,  "The  Waterman,*'  first  sung  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1774. — ^J.W.E.] 


Having  concluded  our  narration  regarding  the  Indiaman,  we  annex  some  lines 
regarding  a  very  different  species  of  craft  to  that  in  which  "sweet  William" 
entered  the  river. 
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\_Di>uttCelltclien,TV.^;  'Rn^^VtoKum Sm  Carlamit,  11631.  b.  13.  art  14.] 

%}^t  3oUp  bailor; 

oc,  Cge  l,abp  of  Cmntaitdg. 


A    LADY'  Born  of  birth  and  fame, 

to  Greenwich  Town  for  pleasure  came, 
Where'  she  a  Sailor  did  behold, 
'Both  tall  and  trim,  of  courage  bold. 

She  view'd  him  with  her  lovely  Eyes, 
*Her  heart  was  fill'd  with  great  Surprize, 
'For  he  was  handsome,  tall  and  trim, 
•This  Lady  fell  in  love  with  him. 

'Her  chief  care  was  to  let  him  know 
How  she  did  love  this  Sailor  so  ; 

'  Ladf  or  great.  '  tbere.  '  whose  courage  was  both  sla 

*  which  liird  her  heart  '  he  being  proper.  *  ihe  (Doui 

'  ThU  line  and  the  following  are  omitled. 
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And  as  they  met  once  on  a  Day,^ 

She  to  the  Sailor  thus  did  say :  12 

"  I  understand,  Sir,  you  ^have  no  wife  ; 

What  makes  you  lead'  a  Single  Life?" 

*The  Sailor  thus  to  her  reply'd, 

*  "  I  for  myself  can  scarce  provide.  16 

"And  if  I  had  a  family,* 

"Their  wants  I  could  not  well®  supply ; 

Besides,  Lady,  there's  one  thing  more,* 

^®Was  I  to*^  go  where  Cannons  roar,  20 

"  And  if  any  mischance  should  be,^* 

There's  no  one  left^'  to  mourn  for  me." 

**"This  is  a  silly  Argument,"  she  said, 

"  Many  a  lady  would  be  glad  24 

"  Of  such  a  brisk  young  man  as  you  ; 

I'd  have  you  [wed,  and^^]  bid  the  Seas  adieu." 

*  Third  stanza  here  commences — 

It  happened  once  upon  a  day. 
This  lady  unto  him  did  say. 
'  want  a  wife.  '  how  can  you  live.  *  The  sailor  then  he  thus. 

^  Scarce  for  myself  I  can»       ^  If  I  had  got  a  wife  and  family.       ^  perhaps. 
^  Omits  ''welL"  '  And  if  I  chance  for  to  leave  the  shore, 

"or  should  I.  "  "to"  omitted. 

^'  If  mischance  should  happen  me.  ^  I  have  none  at  home. 

1^  The  Peterhead  version  is  here  more  explicit.    The  bashful  lady  demands : 

"What  needs  you  make  so  much  complaint, 

the  greatest  joy  and  sweet  content 

Is  to  be  found  in  a  married  state, 

the  like  is  not  found  in  mortal  fate.  24 

I  would  have  you  wed,  sir,  if  you  be  wise, 

perhaps  you  may  to  riches  rise ; 

And  stay  at  home  and  take  your  ease, 

and  cross  no  more  the  raging  seas."  28 

The  sailor's  reply,  that  forms  our  lines  27-28,  follows  immediately : 

"  I  thank  your  ladyship,"  said  he, 
"  so  pleasantly  to  jest  with  me." 

i«  "Wed,  and"  is  the  reading  of  the  Douce  copy. 
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"  You're  welcome,  Lady,"  then  said  he, 

"  Thus  to  Jest  and  Joke  with  me/*  28 

"  No,  I  am  *  serious,  Sir,"*  she  cry'd  ;' 

"  And*  a  match  for  you  I  wilP  provide : 

•She  has  wit  and  beauty,  as  you'll  find, 

I  make  no  doubt  but  she'll  please  your  mind.         32 

"  She's  much  like  me  in  each''  degree." 

"  I  wish  it  were®  the  same,"  quoth  he. 

"You  have  your  wish,  home*  take  your  love, 

And  VWy^  adore  you  by  all  above.  36 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  Year,"  she  cry'd,^^ 

"  It's  enough  to  quit  the  Ocean  wide," 

She  cloath'd  him  that  very  day. 

And  they  were  married,  straightway.  40 


Mn  earnest  '"  Sir**  omitted.  'replied. 

*    "and"  omitted.  •  can. 

'  Peterhead  version  inserts  here  : 

"  Matches  enough  there's  to  be  had, 

there's  many  a  one  that  would  be  glad 

Of  such  a  brisk  young  youth  as  you, 

you  will  wed  and  bid  the  seas  adieu,  36 

"  I  know  a  lady  of  great  estate, 

that  hath  got  riches  to  make  you  great : 

With  men  and  maidens  at  her  call. 

And  marriage  makes  you  lord  of  all.''  40 

^  every.         '  was  (Douce).        '  "come"  in  Douce,  omitted  by  Buchan. 

^^  The  lady  is  here  more  matter  of  fact  and  less  enthusiastic : 

"and  I  will  endue  you  as  above."  44 

*^  The  Peterhead  version  endows  her  with  a  handsomer  fortune,  and  fixes  the 
ultimate  abode  of  the  happy  couple  in  a  different  locality : 

"Twelve  thousand  pounds,  myself  besides, 
If  you  will  quit  the  ocean  wide." 

Now  this  couple  to  church  they  went, 

And  married  were  with  sweet  content,  48 

And  now  they  live  in  love  as  one, 

I  hear  they  live  in  Greenwich  town. 
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A  short  time  after  this  they  went/ 

And  lived  in  the  Weild  of  Kent  \ 

He  has  got  a  lady  for  his  wife, 

Far  better  than  a  single  life.  44 

He  has  his  servants  at  his  call ; 

A  Marriage  made  him  Lord  of  all ; 

He  ne'er  will  go  to  the  seas  no  more, 

For  this  fair  Lady  does  him  adore.  48 

Glasgow :  Printed  by  J.  K,  M.  Robertson,  Saltmarket,  1803. 


*  The  Douce  copy  reads,  **  Strait  way  then  they  went*' 

[The  Glasgow  edition  in  line  37  reads  "she  had/'  and  in  line  40  has 
"straightway,"  while  the  inferior  Douce  version  reads  tamely  "as  we  hear 
say."  The  variations  show  the  popularity  of  the  often-reprinted  ballad.  Peter 
Buchan  can  never  be  trusted.  Another  exemplar  is  a  modem  slipy  at  the 
British  Museum,  11621.  Ic  5.  art.  170*,  but  it  is  of  little  value  or  service 
beyond  confirming  our  readings. — J.  W.E.] 


CLXIV. 

Clie  (i^reentDicf)  ]^en0toner« 

'T*  HE  stirring  songs  written  by  theDibdins  during  our  eighteenth 
century  struggles  were  worthy  of  that  stirring  period,  and 
well-worn  with  repeated  quotation  as  they  are, — popular  in  every 
place,  and  in  every  form,  from  the  old  **  slips  "  with  rude  wood- 
cuts, bearing  the  marks  of  many  an  observant  and  greasy  thumb, 
to  Routledge's  neat  little  sixpenny  edition, — we  cannot  omit  a 
couple  touching  Greenwich  Hospital  from  our  collection.  That 
noble  building  has  iJeen  the  theme  of  poets  and  prose -writers 
of  all  standings,  and  the  jovial  tars  of  Dibdin  and  their  home 
have  been  treated  in  a  somewhat  lugubrious  manner  by  the  Rev. 
William  Lisle  Bowles,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Rector  of 
Bremhill. 
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\PoeHc<d  Works  of  W.  Z.  Bowles^  voL  i.  p.  95,  Edinburgh,  1855,  8vo.] 


/^OME  to  these  peaceful  seats,  and  think  no  more 

Of  cold,  of  midnight  watchings,  or  the  roar 
Of  Ocean  tossing  on  his  restless  bed ! 

Come  to  these  peaceful  seats,  ye  who  have  bled  4 

For  honour,  who  have  traversed  the  great  flood, 
Or  on  the  battle's  front  with  stem  eye  stood, 
When  rolled  its  thunder,  and  the  billows  red 
Oft  closed  with  sudden  flashings,  o'er  the  dead  !  8 

Oh,  heavy  are  the  sorrows  that  beset 
Old  age !  and  hard  it  is — hard  to  forget 
The  sunshine  of  our  youth,  our  manhood's  pride  ! 
But  here,  O  aged  men  !  ye  may  abide  12 

Secure,  and  see  the  last  light  on  the  wave 
Of  Tinit^  which  wafts  you  silent  to  your  grave ; 
Like  the  calm  evening  ray,  that  smiles  serene 
Upon  the  tranquil  Thames^  and  cheers  the  sinking  scene.  16 

1 79 1. 

The  same  hand  has  thus  written  on  the  Hospital's  inmates : 
[Poetical  Works  of  W.  L.  Bowies^  vol.  ii.  pp.  290-292,  Edinburgh,  1855,  8vo.] 

TATHEN  evening  listened  to  the  dipping  oar. 
Forgetting  the. loud  city's  ceaseless  roar. 
By  the  green  banks,  where  Thames,  with  conscious  pride 
Reflects  that  stately  structure  on  his  side,  4 

Within  whose  walls,  as  their  long  labours  close. 
The  wanderers  of  the  ocean  find  repose. 
We  wore,  in  social  ease,  the  hours  away, 
The  passing  visit  of  a  summer  day.  8 

Whilst  some  to  range  the  breezy  hill  are  gone, 

I  lingered  on  the  river's  marge  alone  ; 

Mingled  with  groups  of  ancient  sailors  gray. 

And  watched  the  last  bright  sunshine  steal  away.  12 

As  thus  I  mused  amidst  the  various  train 

Of  toil-worn  wanderers  of  the  perilous  main. 

Two  sailors — ^well  I  marked  them  (as  the  beam 

Of  parting  day  yet  lingered  on  the  stream,  16 

And  the  sun  sank  behind  the  shady  reach) — 

Hastened  with  tottering  footsteps  to  the  beach. 

The  one  had  lost  a  limb  in  Nil?s  dread  fight ; 

Total  eclipse  had  veiled  the  other's  sight  20 
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For  ever  1  As  I  drew  more  anxious  near, 

I  stood  intent,  if  they  should  speak,  to  hear  ; 

But  neither  said  a  word  I    He  who  was  blind 

Stood,  as  to  feel  the  comfortable  wind,  24 

That  gently  lifted  his  gray  hair  :  his  face 

Seemed  then  of  a  faint  smile  to  wear  the  trace. 

The  other  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  light. 

Parting  ;  and  when  the  sun  had  vanished  quite,  2S 

Methought  a  starting  tear  that  Heaven  might  bless, 

Unfelt,  or  felt  with  transient  tenderness. 

Came  to  his  aged  eyes,  and  touched  his  cheek  ! 

But  ne*er  a  word  of  murmur  did  he  speak.  32 

And  then,  as  meek  and  silent  as  before. 

Back,  hand-in-hand,  they  went,  and  left  the  shore. 

As  they  departed  through  the  unheeding  crowd, 
A  caged  bird  sang  from  the  casement  loud ;  36 

And  then  I  heard  alone  that  blind  man  say, 
The  music  of  the  bird  is  sweet  to-day  ! " 


<( 


I  said,  "O  Heavenly  Father  !  none  may  know 

The  cause  these  have  for  silence  or  for  woe  1  *'  40 

Here  they  appeared  heartstricken  and  resigned 

Amidst  the  unheeding  tumult  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  world,  a  pure  unclouded  clime. 

Where  there  is  neither  grief,  nor  death,  nor  time  !  44 

Nor  loss  of  friends  !  Perhaps,  when  yonder  bell 

Pealed  slow,  and  bade  the  dying  day  farewell. 

Ere  yet  the  glimmering  landscape  sank  to  night 

They  thought  upon  that  world  of  distant  light ;  48 

And  when  the  blind  man,  lifting  light  his  hair, 

Felt  the  faint  wind,  he  raised  a  warmer  prayer ; 

Then  sighed,  as  the  blithe  bird  sang  o'er  his  head, 

"  No  mom  shall  shine  on  me  till  I  am  dead ! ''  52 

Our  copy  of  the  following  famous  ballad  by  Charles  Dibdin, 
from  The  Oddities^  was  taken  from  a  book  of  Garlands  collated  with 
Routledge's  DibdirCs  Sea  Songs,  pp.  34-35,  edition  1877,  such 
collation  being  shown  in  the  foot-notes. 

Note, — ^The  song  has  been,  as  usual,  subjected  to  careful  revision,  to  the  recti- 
fication of  the  text,  in  accordance  with  my  earlier  impression,  dated  1790.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  in  passing,  that  the  Sonnets  of  William  Lisle  Bowles  fascinated 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  wrote,  on  his  presentation  copy  for  Mrs.  Thelwall 
(now  in  the  Dyce  Collection,  South  Kensington  Museum),  *'this  volume  has  given 
me  more  pleasure,  and  done  my  heart  more  good,  than  all  the  other  books  I  ever 
read,  except  my  Bible."    This  was  written  on  December  18,  1796.— J.  W.E. 
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[In  a  Itoob  of  Garlands,  British  Museum,  11631.  c.  3.  art  66.] 

Cbe  tSceentDicb  l^en9ionet'^  <SatlanD. 


"TWAS  in  the  good  ship  Rover 

I  sail'd  the  world  around. 
And  for  three  years  and  over 

I  ne'er  touch'd  British  ground. 
At  length,*  in  England  \anA^d, 

I  left  the  roaring  main, 
Found  all  relations  stranded, 

And  went  to  sea  again. 

That  time,  bound  straight  to  Portugal, 

Right  fore  and  aft  we  bore ; 
But,  when  we  made  Cape  Ortugal, 

A  gale  blew  off  the  shore  : 
She  lay,  so  did  it  shock  her, 

A  1<^  upon  the  main, 
Till,  sav'd  from  Davey's^  locker. 

We  put*  to  sea  again. 
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Next  in  a  frigate  sailing, 

Upon  a  squally  night, 
Thunder  and  lightning  hailing. 

The  horrors  of  the  fight,^  20 

My  precious  limb  was  lopp'd  off, 

I,  when  they  eas'd  my  pain, 
Thank'd  God  I  was  not  popp'd  off, 

And  went  to  sea  again.  24 

Yet  still  am  I  enabled 

To  bring  up  in  life's  rear, 
Although  Tm  quite  ^  disabled 

And  lie  in  Greenwich  tier.'  28 

The  King,  God  bless  his  royalty  ! 

Who  sav'd  me  from  the  main, 
ril  praise  with  love  and  loyalty. 

But  ne'er  to  sea  again. 

^  JK-,  in  all  early  versions.  •  Routl.  omits  "quite."  '  Garland mvsctAA&  "tire." 

Note, — ^The  Roatledgian  alteration  of  "went"  for  "put,"  and  the  omission 

of  "quite,"  are  errors,  and  unjustifiable.     I  have  known  the  song  since  my 

earliest  boyhood,  from  my  father,  who  learnt  it  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Of 

course  Davy  refers  to  the  mythical  Davy  JontSy  whose  "Locker"  receives  all 

lost  treasure  under  the  waves.    The  other  songs  in  the  Greenwich  Pensioner's 

Garland  help  to  determine  its  date  :  they  are  "  The  Tobacco-Box"  »  "  Tho*  the 

fate  of  battle  on  to-morrow  wait,"  before  1788;  Edward  Rushton's  excellent  song 

pleading  for  "  The  Neglected  Tar"  =  "  I  sing  the  British  seaman's  praise,"  also 

before  1788 ;  and  Charles  Dibdin's  spirited  ditty  of  "My  Poll  and  my  Partner 

Joe"  =  "I  was,  d'ye  see,  a  waterman,"  of  date  1774,  as  it  belonged  to  his  first 

entertainment.   The  Whim  of  the  Moment,    Thus  the  Garland  was  probably 

issued  about  1790,  Charles  Dibdin's present  song  of  "The  Greenwich  Pensioner" 

belonging  to  1789,  written  for  his  entertainment  of  The  Oddities ^  produced  at  the 

Lyceum,  his  second  entertainment.    He  composed  the  music  to  it,  as  he  did  to  by 

far  the  larger  number  of  his  ditties.  Agreeing  generally  as  we  do  with  the  weighty 

opinions  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  our  friend  William  Chappell,  F.S.A.,  we  yet 

deprecate  his  statement,  and  explanation  of  cause,  that  "Dibdin's  sea-songs  are 

already  fading  from  memory,  because  he  composed  music  to  them^  instead  of  writing 

to  airs  which  had  stood  the  test  of  time."  {Popular  Music  0/  the  Olden  Time^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  62 1 . )    If  Dibdin's  songs  are  indeed  ' '  fading  from  memory  "  (but  neither 

their  tunes  nor  their  words  fade  from  mine),  so  much  the  worse  for  the  present 

generation,  that  raves  after  novelty  and  accepts  "  slip-slop."    Of  their  own  kind 

we  have  nothing  superior  to  them .    He  ga^e  us  a  larger  number  of  good  original 

tunes  than  any  other  one  composer,  to  the  enrichment  of  us  all. — ^J.  W.£. 
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CLXV. 

Slack  at  ^tzevHoi^. 

"JVTARK  TAPLEY  himself  could  not  have  been  jollier  under 
difficulties  than  was  the  hero  of  C.  Dibdin's  ballad  in 
The  Cake  House:  he  was  a  much  more  sociable  fellow  than 
Dick  Dock. 

Dick  Dockf  a  tar  at  Greenwich  moor'd, 

One  day  had  got  his  beer  a-board. 
When  he  a  poor  maim'd  pensioner  from  Chelsea  saw ; 

And  all  to  have  his  jeer  and  flout, 

(For  the  grog  once  in,  the  wit's  soon  out,)  4 

Cried,  *'  How,  good  master  Lobster ^  did  you  lose  your  claw? 

Was  't  that  time  in  a  drunken  fray  ? 

Or  t'other,  when  you  ran  away  ?" — 
But  hold  you,  Dick^  the  poor  soul  has  one  foot  in  the  grave ;  8 

'Fore  slander's  wind  too  fast  you  fly, 

D'  ye  think  it  fun  ? — you  swab,  you  lie  I 
Misfortune  ever  claim'd  the  pity  of  the  brave. 

Our  friend  Jack  was  more  of  the  school  of  his  namesake, 
whose  adventures  On  Board  of  a  Nineiy-Eight  ("When  I  was 
young  and  scarce  eighteen")  have  been  told  in  spirited  lines 
from  the  time  of  his  impressment  till  when 

at  Trafalgar 

Brave  Nelson  fought  and  fell. 
As  they  capsized  that  hardy  tar, 

I  got  a  rap  as  well.  44 

To  Greenwich  College  I  then  came. 

Because  I  saved  my  pate  ; 
They  only  knocked  one  wing  oKJack 

On  board  of  a  ninety-eight.  48 

So  now  my  cocoa  I  can  take. 

My  pouch  with  baccy  stored. 
With  my  blue  clothes  and  three-cock'd  hat, 

I'm  as  happy  as  a  Lord.  52 

I  have  done  my  duty,  served  my  King, 

And  now  I  bless  my  fate  ; 
But  d— e,  I'm  too  old  to  sing 

On  board  of  a  ninety-eight  56 


Jack  at  Greenwich.  735 

We  here  insert  a  loyal  and  patriotic  naval  ditty,  which  alike 
scorns  the  shackles  of  grammar  and  rhyme,  and  views  metre 
with  contempt.  It  is  modem,  taken  from  a  Garland  of  Sea  Songs 
printed  at  the  Catnach  Press. 

STfie  ConquettniSf  £aiIot. 

TXriTH  a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  and  a  pistol  by  his  side, 
A  sailor  boards  his  enemy  to  conquer  or  to  die  ; 
His  heart  as  a  lion  bold,  he'll  face  his  daring  foe, 
For  his  King  and  his  country's  cause,  his  valour  he  will  shew.  4 

Chorus. 

While  the  thundering  cannons  roar^ 

And  the  British  flag  doth  fly, 

A  sailor  will  far  victory  fight. 

Or  in  glory  he  will  die.  *  8 

Brave  as  our  Nelson  was,  a  sailor's  fame  must  be, 

His  duty  he  will  do  on  board,  amidst  great  storms  at  sea  ; 

No  fear  he  ever  knew,  his  heart  of  British  Oak, 

His  flag  he'll  never  strike,  nor  his  spirits  ever  broke.  12 

With  joy  he  doth  return  unto  his  native  land, 

To  Nancy  he  is  joined  in  wedlock's  pleasing  band  ; 

At  Greenwich  then  safe  moored,  from  rocks  and  shoals  quite  safe. 

All  in  his  Nances  arms,  free  from  both  wind  and  wave.  16 

Many  trifling  variations  are  observable  in  the  older  slip  copies 
of  Dibdin's  songs  and  the  ordinary  versions ;  our  Jack  of  Green- 
wich (taken  from  the  authentic  edition)  is  divided  into  stanzas 
of  twelve  lines  each,  and  has  the  songster's  repetition  (which 
makes  our  lines  13-15).  We  doubt  if  any  one  who  ever  served 
under  a  "fine  old  English  Admiral  of  our  grand  old  fighting  time" 
was  better  qualified  to  become  an  inmate  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
than  the  gallant  tar  who,  in  the  following  lines,  defies  Fortune, 
and  jests  at  his  honourable  wounds. 

'  This  chorus  seems  to  go  to  the  tune  of  the  spirited  old  ditty  of  The  Mermaid 
(of  which  I  possess  a  Bristol  slip  exemplar,  and  my  father's  old  MS.)>  ''On 
Friday  morning  as  we  set  sail."  The  original  chorus  swells  with  a  grand  melody : 

For  the  raging  seas  do  roar. 

And  the  stormy  wiftds  do  blow. 
And  we  poor  Seamen  are  up,  up  aloft,       l=joUy  sailor  boys. 
While  the  land-lubbers  lie  bdow. 
My  early  MS.  copy  has  important  variations  from  the  now  scarce  slips.    ^^Dick 
Dock,'' or,  "The  Veterans,"  belonged  to  Dibdirfs  Great  News,  1794.— J.W.E. 
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3acft  at  d&reentoicl). 


AU'E  Tars  are  all  for  fun  and  gle^ 

A  hornpipe  was  my  notion, 
Time  was  I'd  dance  with  any  he 

That  sails  the  salt  sea  ocean. 
I'd  tip  the  roll,  the  side,  the  reel, 

Back,  forward,  in  the  middle. 
And  roast  the  pig,  and  toe  and  heel. 

All  going  with  the  fiddle. 
But  one  day  told  a  shot  to  ram, 

To  chace  the  foe  advancing, 
A  splinter  queer'd  my  larboard  gam. 

And,  damme,  spoilt  my  dancing. 

My  dancing,  my  dancing, 
A  splinter  queet'd  my  larboard  gam. 

And,  damme,  spoil'd  my  dancing. 

"  Well,  I'm,"  says  I,  "  no  churlish  elf. 
We  messmates  all  be  brothers ; 

Though  I  can't  have  no  fun  myself, 
I  may  make  fun  for  others." 
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A  fiddle  soon  I  made  my  own,  2p 

That  girls  and  tars  might  caper, 
Learned  ''Rule  Britannia  ''—''Bobbing  Joan;' 

And  grow'd  a  decent  scraper. 
But  just  as  I'd  the  knack  on*t  got,  24 

And  did  it  pretty  middling, 
I  lost  my  elbow  by  a  shot, 

And,  dam'me,  spoilt  my  fiddling. 

So  sometimes,  as  I  turn'd  my  quid,  28 

I  got  the  knack  of  thinking. 
As  I  should  be  an  invalid. 

And  then  I  took  to  drinking. 
One  day,  calFd  down  my  gun  to  man,  32 

To  tip  it  with  the  gravy, 
I  gave  three  cheers,  and  took  the  can 

To  drink  "  the  British  Navy ! " 
Before  a  single  drop  Td  sipt,  36 

Or  got  it  to  my  muzzle, 
A  langridge  off  my  daddle  whipt. 

And,  dam'me,  spoil'd  my  guzzle. 

So  then  I  took  to  taking  snuff, —  40 

'Cause  how  ?  my  sorrows  doubled  : 
And  pretty  pastime  'twas  enough. 

D'ye  see,  when  I  was  troubled. 
But  Fortune  (that  mischievous  elf)  44 

Still  at  some  fun  or  other, 
(Not  that  I  mind  it  for  myself, 

But  just  for  Poll  and  mother,) 
One  day,  when  lying  on  a  tack,  48 

To  keep  two  spanking  foes  off, 
A  broadside  comes,  capsizes  Jacky 

And,  dam'me,  knocks  my  nose  off. 

So  in  Misfortune's  school  grown  tough,  52 

In  this  same  sort  of  knowledge, 


73^  J<^k  at  Greenwich, 

Thinking,  mayhap,  Td  not  enough, 

They  sent  me  here  to  college. 
And  here  we  tell  old  tales,  and  smoke,  56 

And  laugh,  while  we  are  drinking ; 
Sailors,  you  know,  will  have  their  joke, 

E'en  tho*  the  ship  were  sinking : 
For  I,  while  I  get  grog  to  drink,  60 

My  wife,  my  friend,  or  king  in, 
'Twill  be  no  easy  thing,  I  think, 

Dam'me,  to  spoil  my  singing. 

Note, — ^The  ▼ariations  in  slip  copies  issued  from  the  popular  but  inaccurate 
Printing  Press  of  J.  Pitts,  14,  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  Seven  Dials,  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  are  consequently  valueless.  Charles 
Dibdin  wrote  the  song,  and  composed  the  music  for  The  Cake-ffouse^  one  of  his 
Entertainments  Sans  Sauci,  at  Leicester  Place,  in  the  year  1800. — J.  W.  £. 


CLXVI. 

'\17'E  have  before  us  two  copies  of  this  ballad ;  one,  from  a 

Garland    printed  at    Stirling,   and   now  in  the  British 

Museum,  is  entitled  simply  Greenwich  Moorings,  and  concludes 

at  line  36.     It  is  divided  into  three  twelve-line  stanzas,  and  has 

some  trifling  variations  from  the  slip  copy  we  have  used,  which 

will  be  seen  in  the  collation.     The  Genius  0/  Kent,  or  County 

Miscellany,  for  May,  1794,  contained  on  p.  199  a  song  of  three 

eight-line    stanzas,    entitled    The   Chelsea  Pensioner   (see    Mr. 

Ebsworth's  note  on  p.  741),  the  refrain  of  each  verse  relating 

to  the  "  Chelsea  quarters "   provided  for  the  veterans  of  the 

sister  service.     It  opened  thus  : 

T  ONG  in  the  British  army 

I  prov'd  my  country's  rights. 
And  with  accounts  can  charm  ye 

Of  sieges  and  of  fights ; 
Where  thousands  oft  fell  martyrs. 

Amidst  the  rage  of  strife  : 
While  some  in  Chelsea  quarters 

Were  billeted  for  life. 

[Pitts'  "  Chelsea  Quarters  "  song  begins  "  Come,  hear  an  Old  Campaigner's  Song."] 


ot;,  'Com  ^ata^r'ji  Fopage  tgnni]^  Lift. 


"VX^ITH  timbers  green,  from  childhood's  dock, 

Buoy'd  up  by  youthful  notions, 
My  roving'  fancy  dar'd'  to  mock 

The  raging  storms  of  oceans.  4 

Thus,  braving  fear,  my  mind  became 

Well  sheath 'd  with  emulation  ; 
Tight  rigg'd  aboard^  the  good  ship  Fame 

I  took  an  early  station.  8 

Nor  dreamt*  when  thus  'I  went  to  sea. 

That,  after  hard  endurings, 
It  so  would'  hap  that  Tom  should'  be, 

Laid  up  in  Greenwich  moorings.  12 

'  Stirling  Garland  misreads  young.      *  dyi^d  (in  ilip  copy).  *  on  board. 

'  dreamed.  '  that  (j/i>  copy).  •  would  so.  '  would. 

*,*  The  woodcut  is  here  inserted  from  a  very  old  Rexburght  Ballad. 


740  Greenwich  Moorings, 

From  boy  to  man,  from  clime  to  clime, 

In  quest  of  glory  roaming, 
I  ^  weather'd  oft  and  many  a  time 

Rough  gales  and  billows  foaming*  i6 

Where  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  jar. 

Where  fever'd*  seas  are  rolling. 
Where  mermaids  smile  in  liquid  car, 

'Mid  tempests'  coarsest*  howling,  20 

Still*  Hawser^ s  heart  was  rigg'd  with  glee, 

In  spite  of  all*  endurings. 
Nor  harbour'd  e'er  a  thought  that  he 

Should  lie  in  Greenwich  moorings.  24 

Whate'er  I  earn'd  by  sweat  of  brow, 

Was  squander'd  soon  in  folly ; 
Nor  one  reflection  did  bestow, 

Except  on  lovely  Molly ;  28 

But  tho'  love['s]  compass  still  my  heart 

To  Mollys  charms  directed, 
I  ne'er  from  duty  did  depart, 

Nor  Britain's  fame  neglected.  32 

When  goW  grew  scant,  I  went  to  sea. 

And  left  her  fond  allurings,® 
Nor  thought  my  batter'd  hulk*  should  be 

Laid  up  in  Greenwich  moorings.  36 

I  made  my  charming  girl  a  vow 

TJiat,  barring  all  miscarriage, 
To  take  her,  when  return'd,  in  tow, 
"   And  plough  the  seas  of  marriage.  40 

But,  sad  reverse,  poor  Tonis  no  more 

To  faithless  Poll  enticing ; 

*  **I"  omitted,  '  In  Pitts'  slip  is  the  evident  misprint  "roaming." 

*  And  severed  (slip  copy).  ^  Midst  dread  tornadoes  howling. 

*  Till  [misprint].  ®  great  (but  in  Songster's  Museum  "hard"). 
^  bit  (in  Garland  and  .S*.  Mus.). 

"  assurings  (in  other  three  versions  :  but  ef.  line  46).        *  hull  {S,  Museum). 
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My  starboard  limb  was  shiver'd  sore, 

Beyond  the  skill  of  splicing.  44 

I  found  the  fair  one's  clouded  brow 

Obscur'd  her  late  allurings, 
"  Begone,"  she  cry'd,  "  you're  fittest  now 

To  lie  in  Greenwich  moorings."  48 

So  to  our  gracious  King  Til  drink, 

And  success  unto  his  navy  ; 
O !  may  fell  faction  quickly  sink, 

Deep  grappled  by  Old  Davy,  52 

And  here's  to  every  gallant  tar. 

Brave  soldier,  and  just  trader  ; 
In  peace,  if  Britain* s  kind,  in  war 

They'll  check  each  bold  invaden  56 

With  two  limbs  less  than  God  gave  me, 

I  smile  at  past  endurings, 
And  booze  my  can  of  grog  with  glee, 

Laid  up  in  Greenwich  moorings.  60 

Printed  and  Sold  by  y.  Pitts  ^  14,  Great  St.  Andrew  Street^  Seven  Dials. 

Note, — ''Greenwich  Moorings'*  is  also  printed  in  two  other  song-books,  in 
our  own  possession : — i.  On  p.  126  of  The  Songster's  Museum^  Gosport,  no  date 
[1807],  printed  by  W.  M.  Martin ;  sold  by  B.  Crosby  and  Co.,  of  London. — 
2.  Closely  resembling  the  present  text  is  the  fourth  song  in  one  of  J.  Evans's 
Garlands,  The  Merry  Roundelay^  along  with  "The  Chelsea  Pensioner, "s 
''  'Twas  when  I  first  enlisted,*'  etc; ;  no  date.  Both  copies  have  the  sixty  lines. 
S.  Museum  reads  "I'd  take  her"  in  line  39,  and  "honest  tar"  in  line  53.  These 
rare  old  song  books  are  very  precious,  and  preserve  many  ditties  otherwise 
unattainable  or  forgotten.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  collected  songs  of  Dibdin. 
In  his  chequered  career  he  sometimes  made  no  more  than  a  few  shillings  by  the 
sale  of  the  music,  while  immense  profits  were  netted  by  the  publishers,  and  his 
words  were  pirated.  Occasionally  he  found  better  fortune,  as  with  three  songs 
from  his  second  entertainment,  The  Oddities^  he  cleared  "  more  money  in  four 
months  than  he  had  in  his  whole  life  received  for  the  sale  of  music."  He  sold 
10,750  copies  of  "The  Greenwich  Pensioner"  (see  p.  732),  which  gave  him  a 
profit  of  above  ;£'400.  But  for  "Nothing  like  Grog"  he  got  only  half  a  guinea, 
and  he  had  sold  his  excellent  "  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe "  for  two  guineas, 
the  publishers  making  two  hundred  guineas  profit.  Dibdin  was  improvident, 
no  doubt,  and  they  fleeced  him.  His  most  celebrated  songs  cost  him  least 
trouble,  seldom  more  than  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant  composition,  for  he 
wrote  currente  calamo^  words  and  music. — ^J.W.E. 
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^olmtshalt. 


T^HE  spot  at  which  the  following  patriotic  lines  were  written 
received  its  name  from  the  first  Lord  Amherst,  in  memory 
of  his  success  at  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  in  1760,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  British  troops  under  his  command  in  North 
America  were  recorded  in  a  column  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
his  Kentish  estate.  The  saying  given  in  lines  5-6  is  extant  in 
various  forms,  and  Lambarde  thus  accounts  for  its  origin : — 

In  this  Dale  (a  part  of  which  we  now  crosse,  in  our  way  to  Sennocke)  the 
people  of  Kent  (being  encouraged  by  the  prosperous  successe  of  Edwarde  their 
Kinge,  the  Sonne  of  Alfrede,  and  commonly  sumamed  Edwarde  the  Elder) 
assembled  themselves,  and  gave  to  the  Danes,  that  had  many  yeers  before 
afflicted  them,  a  moste  sharpe  and  fierce  encounter,  in  the  which,  afler  long 
fight,  they  prevailed,  and  the  Danes  were  overthrowne  and  vanquished.  This 
victorie,  and  the  like  event  in  an  other  battaile  (given  to  the  Danes  at  Otforde, 
which  standeth  in  this  same  valley  also)  begate,  as  I  gesse,  the  common 
by-woord,  used  amongst  the  inhabitauntes  of  this  vale,  even  till  this  present 
day,  in  which  they  vaunt  after  this  manner, 

The  vale  of  Holmesdale, 

Never  wonne,  nor  never  shale. 
[P€rambulati4m  of  Kent^  ed.  1596,  p.  519  ;  1656,  p.  574  ;  1826,  p.  468-9.] 

The  Rev.  Professor  Skeat  remarks,  "  This  proverb  no  doubt 
refers  also  to  the  old  story  about  the  success  of  the  Kentishmen 
in  resisting  William  the  Conqueror,  and  preserving  their  old 
customs,"  and  this  view  is  apparently  supported  by  our  poem. 
Ray  applied  the  saying  to  Surrey,  with  the  ungracious  observa- 
tion, "This  proverbial  rhythme  hath  one  part  of  history,  the 
other  of  prophecy.  As  the  first  is  certainly  untrue,  so  the  second 
is  frivolous,  and  not  to  be  heeded  by  sober  persons,  as  neither 
any  other  of  the  like  nature."  The  20th  and  21st  lines  of  the 
following  poem  quote  another  Kentish  popular  saying,  some- 
times used  in  the  slightly  var}ang  form  : 

"  In  War  and  every  virtuous  way, 
A  Man  of  Kent  still  bears  the  sway.*' 
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CLXVII. 

[British  Museum  Add.  MS.  5487,  fol.  48.] 

JLints  turote  in  a  tl)ate!)e])  ^eat  at 

Montreal,  in  Holmesdale,  £ent. 

\\^HILE  neighboring  Heights  assume  the  Name 

Of  conquer'd  Lands,  well  known  to  Fame, 
Here  march  the  Vally's  winding  Way, 
And  list  to  what  old  Records  say  :  4 

"  This  winding  Vale  of  Holmes-dale 
Was  never  won  nor  never  shall." 
The  Prophecy  ne'er  yet  has  failed, 
No  human  Pow'r  has  e*er  prevail'd  8 

To  rob  this  Vally  of  its  Rights, 
Supported  by  its  valVous  Wights. 
When  foreign  Conquest  claimed  our  Land,  ^ 
Then  rose  our  sturdy  Hohnsdale  Band,        \  12 

With  each  a  Brother-Oak  in  Hand,  ) 

An  armed  Grove ;  the  ConqVer  meet, 
And  for  their  antient  Charters  treat : 
Resolv'd  to  dye  e*er  they  resigned  16 

Their  Liberties  in  Gavel-kind, 

Hence  Freedom's  Sons  inhabit  here. 
And  hence  the  World  their  Deeds  revere. 
In  War,  in  ev'ry  virtuous  Fray,  20 

The  Men  of  Kent  still  bear  the  Day. 

Thus  may  our  Queen  of  Vallies  reign. 
While  Darent  glides  into  the  Main  ; 
Darenty  whose  infant  Reed  is  seen  24 

Uprearing  on  yon  bosom'd  Green. 
Along  his  widening  Banks  may  Peace 
And  joyfull  Plenty  never  cease. 

Where  e'er  his  Waters  roll  their  Tide  28 

May  Heav'n-born  Liberty  abide. 

[From  Inquisitions  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Kent.'[ 
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Bnole  d^roup. 


i^T^HE  glory  of  Knole"  has  always  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  Kentish  writers.  "You  will  not  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  find  another  its  equal,"  exclaims  one, 
and  looking  from  the  Wood  Court,  whence  specimens  can  be 
seen  of  every  style  of  architecture  which  has  prevailed  in  England 
for  four  centuries,  we  agree  that  it  has  not  been  inaptly  termed 
"a  quaintly  eloquent  epitome  of  the  history  of  England."  More- 
over, its  traditions  are  of  an  essentially  jovial  character,  and  the 
size  of  its  kitchen,  35  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  30^  high,  was 
a  token  of  the  manner  of  entertainment  therein  furnished,  when 
one  lord  of  Knole  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  sixteen  servants, 
and  kept  open  liouse.  The  raised  dais  is  still  shown  where  the 
chief  table  stood  when  the  proprietor  dined  with  his  retainers. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  states : 

We  read  that  eight  persons  were  allowed  to  sit  at  it  in  the  time  of  the  third 
Earl,  twenty-one  being  set  at  the  next  table,  "including  Mr.  Dupper,  the 
chaplain,  Mr.  Matthew  Caldicott,  my  lord's  favourite,  and  Mr.  Le^[e,  the 
steward."  At  the  clerk's  table,  twenty-one  also ;  at  the  long  table,  forty-seven, 
including  the  huntsman  and  the  falconer;  while  two  other  smaller  tables 
accommodated  the  laundry  maids,  the  nursery  maids,  the  nurses,  and  the  cooks, 
together  with  "Thomas  Morockoe,  a  Blackamoore." — Knole  House:  Archaokgia 
Caniiana^  voL  ix.  p,  xliv. 

Richard,  the  Earl  above  mentioned,  so  impaired  his  fortune 
by  his  splendid  style  of  living,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of 
most  of  his  estates,  including  Knole,  of  which,  however,  he 
reserved  a  lease  to  himself  and  heirs,  and  the  fee-simple  was 
afterwards  repurchased  by  Richard,  sth  Earl.  Socially,  Knole 
was  in  its  greatest  glory  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  6th  Earl 
of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  whose  praises  have  been  written  by 
Dryden,  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Prior,  and  was  then  the  resort 
of  all  the  poets  and  wits  of  the  period. 
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CLXVIII. 

2Dn  tfyt  3[ncompatatile  Strong  .iBeer  at  I&notole. 

T^OM  D'URFEY  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hospitable 
mansion-house  of  Elnowle  Park,  and  had  an  apartment 
allotted  to  him,  together  with  his  meat  and  two  bottles  of 
wine  a  day,  and  amply  repaid  for  his  entertainment  by  handing 
down  to  posterity,  in  lines  which  we  now  place  before  our 
readers,  the  praises  of  TAe  Incomparable  Strong  Beer  at  Knoll 
in  Kent, 

Additional  Note. — Tom  D'Urfey  loved  our  Kent  so  well,  and  re-visited  it  with 
such  constancy,  that  he  deserved  to  have  been  bom  in  this  Garden  of  England, 
instead  of  at  Exeter,  where  his  parents  dwelt,  and  where  he  probably  first  saw 
the  light.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  cannot  have  been  far  from 
1646.  His  father  was  a  French  refugee,  a  Huguenot,  who  fled  to  England 
after  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  in  1628,  and  married  an  English  lady.  Tom 
Brown  spitefully  calls  his  rival  song- writer,  and  dramatist,  "Thou  cur,  half 
French,  half  English  breed  !  '*  Not  that  our  Tom  heeded  his  gibes,  since  he 
could  flout  his  antagonist  good-humouredly,  with  more  wit  and  less  malice. 
Envy  and  Puritanic  spite  (such  as  Jeremy  Collier  indulged  in)  occasionally 
provoked  a  retort,  but  could  never  sadden  or  sour  Tom  D'Urfey.  Everybody 
liked  him,  of  those  persons  whose  friendship  was  worth  having.  He  was  not 
austere  in  morals,  so  far  as  literature  represents  them,  but  in  private  life  he 
was  much  better  than  most  of  his  compatriots.  He  was  a  sound  Protestant,  if 
that  be  any  recommendation,  and  there  had  been  so  strong  a  personal  attach* 
ment  uniting  him  and  our  Merry  Monarch,  Charles  the  Second,  that  at  Court 
many  marks  of  favour  were  given  by  the  King,  he  leaning  on  Tom's  shoulder, 
and  reading  from  the  same  sheet  of  music,  held  by  both  together  while 
singing.  Almost  equal  encouragement  was  given  to  him  during  the  short  reign 
of  James  II.,  and  Tom  drove  the  civic  Plotters  to  phrensy  by  some  of  his 
publicly-chanted  ditties,  such  as  "  Remember,  ye  Whigs,  what  was  formerly 
done."  William  III.  had  little  liking  for  music,  in  his  Dutch  apology  for  a 
soul,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  D'Urfey,  who  complimented  him  and  Mary. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  '*the  good  Queen  Anne''  that  his  last  bright  gleams  of 
Court  favour  shone  :  he  being  admitted  to  her  convivial /^/>'j  soupers,  where  he 
sang  his  songs  and  cracked  his  jokes  at  the  expense  of  *'  poor  Old  Dowager 
Sophy  ! "  When  old  age  clapt  him  on  the  shoulder,  he  needed  help,  but  found 
it  quickly,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Addison  and  Steele  in  The  Guardian^ 
No.  67.  He  died  in  quiet  and  comfort,  on  the  26th  Feb.,  1723,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James's,  Westminster.    Peace  to  his  manes  \ — ^J.W.E. 
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[WflB  Optrat,  ete.,  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  1721,  pp.  371-2.] 

£)n  tlje  3(neompara!>le  strong  Beer 

at  Knoll,  in  Kent. 

TVT  Y  Muse  already  has  given  Content 

In  praising  the  Gentry  and  Yeomen  of  Kenty 
And  now  good  Natur'd,  no  smart  Story  tells 
Of  odious  fat  Bell^  and  her  Tribe  at  the  Wells} 
But  to  Strong  Beer  my  Verse  I  must  raise, 
That  do's  the  Gentry  and  Yeomen  so  please ; 
Penshursty  the  Moat,  ne'er  can  rouze  up  my  Soul, 
But  the  Fountain  that  charms  me  now  springs  at  sweet  Knoll, 

There's  Adams ^  hoping  to  pleasure  his  Town, 

Declares  the  best  French  Wine  is  sold  at  the  Crown ; 

And  well  it  may  be,  for  he  takes  good  Rates, 

And  so  do's  my  jolly  sleek  Friend  at  the  Cats : 

But  to  strong  Beer  my  Praises  must  come, 

Leave  them  to  [their]  Ising-glass,  Egg-whites  and  Stum, 

Beer  fine  as  Burgundy  lifts  high  my  Soul, 

Wh^Ni  Jourdain^  perks  up  for  the  Honour  oi  KnolL  i6 

The  hardy  Tenants  in  ev'ry  fat  Soil, 

That  came  oft  from  Buckhursty  and  oft  from  the  Broyle ; 

The  frowsy  Stiffshood  meet  softly  and  slow, 

But  oh !  with  rare  Stingo,  they  reel  when  they  go ; 

With  my  Lord's  Health  they  liquor  their  Chops, 

He  gives  good  Malt,  my  sweet  Lady  good  Hops  ; 

This  makes  such  Beer  that  all  Time  must  controul. 

When  Bumpers  are  fill'd  for  the  Glory  of  Knoll.  24 

Knoll,  most  famous  in  Kent  still  appears. 
Were  Mansions  survey'd  for  a  thousand  long  Years ; 
In  whose  Dome  mighty  Monarchs  might  dwell. 
Where  five  hundred  Rooms  are,  as  Boswell^  can  tell : 

»  ue.  Tonbridge.— J.W.E.        »  The  Butler,        »  Groom  of  the  Chambers. 
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But  they  like  Trifles  meanly  do  shew, 

Unless  you  reckon  the  Palace  below ; 

Where  spritely  Hogsheads  with  Strong  Beer  still  full, 

Give  Horns  all  around  for  the  Honour  of  KnolL  32 

Praise  to  the  Empire  "where  Jourdain  do's  sway. 

And  raise  my  Lord's  Triumph  on  every  Birth-day ; 

Like  God  Bacchus  he  briskly  do's  stand 

To  drink-  my  Lord's  Health,  with  a  Flute  in  his  Hand  ; 

Gentry  and  Yeomen  all  take  it  round, 

Some  leap  and  dance,  and  some  bend  to  the  Ground  ; 

Lord  Buckhursty  the  Lady's  Healths,  cherish  each  Soul, 

When  Conscience  is  clear'd  for  the  Glory  of  KnolL  40 

By  TOM  D'URFEY. 


CLXIX. 

^atoling  ^Banquet  at  I&nole. 

T  N  our  first  volume  we  gave  a  poetical  account  of  a  Fox  Hunting 
Dinner  at  Knole  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  here  we  pos- 
sess a  somewhat  spirited  memento  of  a  Hawking  meeting  in  the 
same  picturesque  locality.  The  date  given  is  somewhat  indefi- 
nite, "in  the  year  sixty-two,"  and  we  were  at  first  inclined  to 
think  the  lines  might  refer  to  1762,  when  the  first  Duke  of  Dorset 
presided  at  Knole,  and  showed  that  love  of  sport  and  hospitality 
which  seem  to  have  been  hereditary  qualities ;  but  the  reference 
in  line  53  to  "my  lord  and  his  guest"  would  seem  (but  for  line  18) 
to  place  the  meeting  at  a  period  previous  to  the  advancement  of 
the  title  of  Dorset  to  a  dukedom,  and  we  conclude  that  the 
hawking  banquet  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  merry  meetings 
in  the  time  of  Charles,  the  6th  earl,  and  the  date  consequently 
a  century  earlier,  1662.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  is 
regarding  the  cruelty  of  Hawking  as  a  pastime,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  its  beauty.  Those  who  have  seen  the  performances  of 
John  Barr's  birds  will  allow  that  the  sight  is  not  easily  to  be  forgot. 
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[Pierce  Egan*s  Book  ofSporUy  undated,  but  of  1832  ;  p.  307.] 

I^atui^ing  Banquet^  at  I^nole. 

TN  Knole's  famous  seat,  in  the  year  *  sixty-two/ 

Four  nobles  came  over  from  France  ; 
They  brought  their  stanch  hawks  the  fleet  her'n  to  pursue, 
The  bird  with  a  beak  like  a  lance.  4 

Four  falc'ners,  all  skilful,  arrived  in  their  train, 

And  my  Lord,  if  we  credit  report, 
Resolv'd  that  their  visit  should  not  be  in  vain. 

Most  kindly  prepared  for  their  sport.  8 

At  Penshursty  blest  seat  of  the  Sidneys  of  old, 

On  the  tops  of  its  high  towering  trees, 
A  her'nry  for  ages,  (so  story  has  told,) 

Has  been  rock'd  and  refreshed  by  the  breeze.  12 

The  day  was  delightful,  the  harvest  all  done. 

And  the  farmers  at  rest  from  their  toil ; 
Up  the  vast  arch  of  HeaVn  bright  Phcebus  had  run, 

And  had  drank  up  the  pools  on  the  soil.  16 

On  Chislehurst  Common,  in  gallant  array, 

The  Duke  with  his  nobles  were  seen, 
When  the  falc'ners  prepared  for  the  sport  of  the  day, 

All  clad  in  their  liv*ries  of  green :  20 

Their  hawks  were  unhooded  and  bold  for  the  chase, 

When  high  floating,  in  beautiful  form, 
A  her'n  from  her  quarry  was  marked  by  his  Grace, 

While  the  crowd  were  like  bees  when  they  swarm,        24 

A  falcon  selected  was  thrown  to  the  wind, 

A  second,  and  third,  to  pursue ; 
While  those  in  reserve  were  impatient  behind. 

To  mount  to  the  game  bird  in  view.  28 
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The  game  knew  her  foes,  and  increased  in  her  flight, 

Yet  boldly  prepared  to  defend  ; 
Tho'  her  courage  was  greats  yet  unequal  the  fight, 

For  the  her*n  had  with  three  to  contend.  32 

Ah  !  this  was  a  moment  of  matchless  delight, 

The  birds  were  at  war  in  the  skies, 
And  the  hawks  on  their  pinions  exerting  their  might 

To  conquer  and  bring  down  the  prize.  36 

Full  grejit  was  the  concourse  assembled  below. 

Rich  and  poor  in  the  pleasure  unite ; 
Every  breast,  from  his  Grace,  felt  the  rapturous  glow, 

At  so  novel,  so  marshalled  a  sight.  40 

At  length,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  despair, 

The  her'n  strove  for  life  to  depart. 
When  the  falcon,  too  eager  her  plumage  to  tear, 

Felt  her  strong  pointed  beak  in  his  heart.  44 

Nor  escap'd  the  game  a  less  share  of  distress, 

For  the  while  she  was  wheeling  around, 
The  falcon's  sharp  talons  had  struck  her  to  death, 

And  they  both  fell  like  shot  to  the  ground.  48 

The  hem's  gaudy  top,  the  pride  of  our  knights, 

The  falc'ner  swift  tore  from  its  place ; 
And  now  amidst  shouts  of  the  highest  delight 

Presented  the  prize  to  his  Grace.  52 

The  sport  being  over,  my  Lord  with  [each]  guest,    lortg.  ws. 

Returned  to  a  banquet  at  Knole^ 
Where  they  finished  that  day  with  a  liberal  zest. 

Which  meanness  could  never  control.  56 

The  nobles  return'd  to  their  gay  Gallic  court. 

And  report  with  the  greatest  delight. 
That  the  Britons  were  equally  brave  in  their  sport. 

As  they  were  when  led  to  the  fight  60 
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CLXX. 

€pitatib  on  Mn  e^otttsSntt. 

A  LL  who  have  visited  Lydd  Church,  and  admired  its  magnifi- 
cent tower,  will  readily  remember  the  memorial  brass  to 
John  Mottesfont,  Vicar,  who  died  in  1420,  the  quaint  rhymed 
verses  on  which  are  nlore  widely  known  than  similar  effusions : 

ryXJl  tumnlos  cemis,  cur  non  mortalia  spemis  ; 
^    Tali  namque  domo  claiiditur  omnis  homo  ? 
Regia  majestas,  omni  terrena  potestas, 
Tzansiet  absque  mora,  mortis  cam  venerit  hora, 
Ecce  corona  datur  nulli,  nisi  rite  sequatur 
Vitam  justorum,  fugiens  exerapla  malorum, 
O,  quam  ditantur  qui  coelica  regna  lucrantur  t 
Vivent  joomdi,  confessi  crimina  mondi. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  in  his  Nofes  on  the  Churches  ofKeni^  copies 
this  inscription,  "from  the  accurate  transcript  of  the  Rev.  Bryan 
Faussett's  Coll,  Parochy  Of  which  inscription  the  following 
translation  by  "E,  J.B."  Lydd,  1845  \^u.  E.  T.  Bass?],  appeared 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (5th  Sen  vol.  xii.  p.  166). 

T^O  thou  the  tombs  beholding  here,  count  the  world's  pleasures  nought : 

To  such  a  dwelling  place  as  mine  shall  ev'ry  man  be  brought. 
The  majesty  of  mighty  kings,  all  worldly  pomp  and  power, 
Shall  pass  away  without  delay  in  death's  destructive  hour. 
Behold  a  crown  to  none  is  given,  unless  with  care  he  tread 
The  just  man's  path,  and  sinners*  ways  avoid  with  fear  and  dread. 
O  who  may  tell  how  great  their  wealth  who  heavenly  kingdoms  gain. 
Their  bliss  reveal  that  know  and  feel  all  earthly  things  are  vain? 

The  author,  in  the  last  line,  appears  to  belong  to  that  school 
of  morbid  ascetics  who  survey  all  the  good  things  of  life  (in 
theory  at  least)  through  their  own  biliously-tinted  glasses,  em- 
bracing eagerly  the  gloomy  side  of  Solomon's  teaching,  while 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  its  joyous  counterpart.  To  the  Vicar  of 
Lydd's  Latin  moralization  we  append  the  Vicar  of  Molash's 
English  reply: 
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Z\M  alteram  partem. 

r\  Mortal  man,  who  years  ago  lay  down  to  take  thy  rest, 

Leaving  thy  mournful  Epitaph  for  us,  a  grim  bequest, 
We  know,  as  well  as  thou  could'st  know,  these  truths — that 

men  must  die ; 
That  all  the  brightest  forms  must  fade;  that  Pomp  is  Vanity : 
But  we  have  learnt  to  smile  at  brows  that  always  wear  a 

frown. 
And  prize  your  hermit's  cowl  no  more  than  tinsel  Pageant's 

crown. 
Sententious  Wisdom  dooms  our  joy,  because  it  quickly 

ends  ? — 
As  well  declare,  because  some  die,  'tis  folly  to  make  friends. 
Our  flowers  must  fade,  ere  winter  snow  falls  from  the  gloomy 

sky? — 
Let  us  their  beauties  gladly  prize,  before  these  beauties  die. 
Youth  flits  away  on  hasty  wings  ? — be  swift  then,  catch  the 

bloom, 
And  keep  its  memory  in  our  heart,  until  we  reach  the  tomb. 
O  grim  sick-hearted  Puritans,  who  long  this  earth  have  trod, 
Ye  are  unworthy  of  the  flowers,  the  sunshine,  gifts  of  God. 
It  is  too  much  to  darken  life,  with  your  cold  threats  and 

fears ; 
It  is  too  much  to  veil  the  Heavens,  with  thunder-clouds  and 

tears. 
Our  warmer  hearts  you  shall  not  chill,  our  cheerful  faith  not 

dim; 
We  see  the  bright  new  world  uprise,  beyond  th'  Horizon's 

rim ; 
Too  long,  in  gloomy  sepulchres,  the  springs  of  Joy  lay  hid : 
Sons  of  the  Morning,  sing  with  us,  who  soar  from  tombs  of 

Lydd. 

J.  W,  Ebsworth. 
October  loth^  i8So. 
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ly^AIDSTONE,  with  its  orchards,  hop-gardens,  and  wealth  of 
historical  traditions,  is  a  town  essentially  ^^/i>;(,  and  the 
affection  it  inspires  in  its  natives  is  only  ended  with  life.  All 
lovers  of  the  old  town  of  Maidstone  should  be  well  pleased  that 
a  fitting  history  of  it  is  being  produce4  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Russell. 
Even  if  it  had  done  only  the  one  gallant  deed — the  Loyalist 
defence  against  Fairfax — it  might  claim,  with  Basing,  in  Hamp- 
shire, that  its  name  should  be  honoured  so  long  as  courage  and 
loyalty  are  held  as  virtues.  Yet  greater  lustre  was  shed  round 
the  town  by  the  passive  heroism  of  its  martyrs,  and  no  lover  of 
English  poetry  will  be  indifferent  to  the  memories  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  the  Elder,  clinging  round  the  ruins  of  AUington  Castle. 
Tennyson  reminds  us  that : 

Courtier  of  many  courts,  he  loved  the  more 

His  01K11  gray  towers,  plain  life  and  letter'd  peace. 

To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields, 

The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below, 

And  answer  them  in  song. — {Quern  Maty,  Act  ii.  scene  I.) 

Thomas  Austen  gives  us  a  tempting  description  of  Maidstone 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  a  few  words  of  praise  for 
even  its  old  maids. 

[British  Museum  Additional  MS.  24270,  fol.  48.] 

9  fefn  extnnpore  betises  on  tf)e  Gnu  iWat'bjS  of  Maidstone,  1^  Tho. 

Austen,  aiiout  1760. 

JJERE  Viigins  dress'd  so  neat  are  seen, 

They're  neat  without,  because  they're  pure  within. 
Here  CA/oe  trips  it  with  a  decent  pride, 

With  all  the  Graces  duly  waiting  at  her  side.  4 

Here  Clara,  too, — who  wou'd  not  Clara  wish  to  kiss? 
Her  voice  is  Rapture,  and  her  Presence  Bliss. 
A  few  old  Maids,  'tis  true,  do  here  reside^ 

Who  have  rejected  all  the  Honours  of  a  Bride  :  8 

Howe'er,  they're  useful  Harbingers  of  News, 
Glean'd  from  late  visits  and  their  Sunday-Vtvrs  t 

So  calm  and  quiet  is  each  Street  and  Lane, 
That  envy,  discord,  here  is  sought  in  vain ;  12 
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Coaches  on  Coaches  rattle  thro*  the  street, 

Only  at  Balls,  when  Beanz  and  Beauties  meet 

Such  happy  Walks  are  here  in  sylvan  Shade, 

Designed  for  &ithful  Swain  and  his  Virtuous  Maid  I  16 

Aspiring  Hops,  and  fields  of  plentuous  Com, 

Each  opening  Land  scape  every  where  adorn. 

Here  rural  Innocence,  Industrious  toil, 

Makes  Families  innumerable  smile :  20 

One  stated  Labour  is  their  Steady  gain, 

Each  laboured  Day  does  its  own  Cares  maintain. 

The  feeling  of  internal  peace  produced  by  the  use  of  a  well- 
known  Maidstone  commodity  is  feelingly  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  by  one  who  was  evidently  experimentally  acquainted 
with  its  soothing  influence : — 

[Kentish  Gautie,  March  20th,  1812.] 

3Lme0  fDtitttn  at  an  Inn  in  3&oc|ie0t£r. 

TF  torn  from  all  we  hold  most  dear, 
The  tedious  moments  slowly  roll. 
Can  Music's  tend'rest  accents  cheer 
The  silent  grief  that  melts  the  soul  ?  4 

Or  can  the  Poet's  boasted  art, 

To  breasts  that  feel  corroding  care. 
The  healing  balm  of  Peace  impart. 

And  pluck  the  thorns  engendered  there  ?  8 

Ah  no  I  in  vain  the  verse  may  flow, 

In  vain  the  softest  strain  b^in  : 

The  only  Balm  to  soothe  our  woe 

And  calm  our  griefs  is — Maidstone  Gin*  12 

D.  N.  C. 

An  old  ballad,  entitled  The  forme  and  shape  of  a  Monstrous 
Child,  which  we  exclude  from  our  Maidstone  Groups  narrates 
one  of  the  many  prodigies  said  to  have  appeared  in  England  in 
the  early  years  of  the  stirring  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  John 
Hayward  tells  of  the  occasion,  in  his  Annals  of  the  first  four 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (see  the  Camden  Society's 
edition,  1840,  p.  107).  The  ballad  itself,  for  those  who  like  such 
grim  horrors,  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Mr.  Lilly's  Collection  of 
Seventy-nine  Black-Letter  Ballads  and  Broadsides,  printed  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  between  the  years  1559  and  1 597.  The  pre- 
liminary prose  remarks  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lilly's  reprint  (1870) 
on  pp.  194-5,  and  the  ballad  on  pp.  195-197.  Instead  of  this, 
we  give  the  less  easily  attainable,  and  equally  graphic  account 
of  the  Great  Hailstorm  of  1763,  from  an  unprinted  MS. 
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[Bcitidi  Mtueum  Addit  MS.  34170^  (.  74  vtru.} 

Z  ^Description  of  tl)e  great  ^aih 

&mtm  at  Maidstone,  on  tfft  19th  of  Aug^  1763.^ 

CERENE  the  Morn,  now  Zephyr's  gentle  Breeze 
In  softest  Manner  Fans  the  whispering  Trees ; 
Till  Sofs  approach,  the  great  Supreme  of  Day 
In  Fiery  Carr,  towards  his  Meridian  Ray ;  4 

Whose  Blaze  intense,  with  sulphurous  steams  replete 
Makes  sickening  Nature  droop  into  its  Seat. 
So  Burning  heat  the  Libyan  Fields  invade, 
And  searching  Rays  affect  the  withering  glade,  8 

Till  Evening  Dews  the  verdure  lost  regains. 
And  pearly  Drops  revive  the  glad'ning  -Plains. 
Now  to  the  West  the  rock-like  Pillars  rise, 
Whose  rugged  summits  soon  expand  the  Skies.  12 

The  Lightning's  Flash  in  quick  repeals  appear. 
And  growling  Thunder  follows  in  the  Rere ; 
Swift  the  approach,  the  welkin's  covered  o'er, 
Sol  disappears  in  Gloom,  is  seen  no  more.  16 

Now  Darkness,  black  as  the  Cimmerian  vales. 
With  sable  wings  o'er  the  Horizon  wails ! 
And  teeming  Clouds  of  yEthiops  deepest  hue. 
Full  fraught  with  Hail  discharg'd  to  th'  amazed  view.       20 
The  Lightning's  Blaze  in  flaming  Sheets  extends. 
And  bellowing  Thunder's  horrid  peal  attends. 
Winds,  Flame,  Hail,  Rain,  in  wild  confusion  tear, 
And  all  in  Chaos  thro'  the  tortur'd  air.  24 

The  Rain  in  Cat'racts  pours,  and  Hail  is  found 
Whose  measur'd  Stones  are  full  ten  inches  round. 

We  trembling  stand,  expect  to  be  no  more. 
While  all  around  is  one  tremendous  roar.  28 

'  See  the  final  Note  *«*  concerning  this  storm  on  p.  756. 
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On  the  tottering  Roof  the  pond'rous  stones  rebound^ 

And  ratt'ling  Tiles  are  scattered  all  around  ; 

The  Glassy  Pane  now  from  the  window  borne 

Darts  'cross  the  room  in  thousand  atoms  torn.  32 

The  Beast,  with  Tempest  beat,  unruly  grows, 

Quite  mad  with  Terror  wildly  breaks  the  Close. 

The  feather'd  Tribe,  those  wont  aloft  to  soar 

On  wing,  are  stricken  dead,  and  are  no  more.  36 

The  timid  Game,  the  Sportsman's  gay  delight. 

From  fields  are  glean'd,  unnumber'd,  shocking  sight 

Now  Tempest  dread  its  Course  with  direful  noise 
Sweeps  thro'  the  fields,  and  all  our  Crop  destroys :  40 

Corn-plants,  Hop-yards,  and  all  PotKonds  Store 
Are  swept  away,  alas  !  and  seen  no  more. 
The  massy  Trees,  firm  fix'd  by  reverend  age, 
With  roots  torn  up  yield  to  its  dreadful  rage.  44 

While  others  shiver'd,  to  the  sight  appear 
With  Limbs  distorted,  flying  in  the  air. 
The  waters  swell,  dread  ruin  to  compleat, 
And  foaming  Torrents  rush  down  fields  and  street,  48 

Whose  rapid  Course  the  soften'd  Earth  doth  tear, 
And  furrow'd  Channels  wide  and  deep  appear. 
Hail,  heaps  o'er  heaps,  wash'd  down  y*  wasted  Land, 
Bursts  thro'  the  Fence  with  pond'rous  Stones  and  sand  :  52 
Like  some  great  Deluge,  which  with  rapid  Flow 
Tears  off  the  Earth's  surface  with  amazing  Blow.  c^ 

Dire  storm  o'erpast,  the  shocking  scene  appears 
Too  big  for  swollen  grief — it  bursts  in  Tears.  56 

From  Woods,  Lawns,  from  the  mournful  Hills  and  Vales, 
A  gloomy,  sulph'rous,  curling  smoke  exhales  : 
The  Torrents  roar,  their  Try  Bills  ^  dispense. 
Whose  hail  in  Touch  is  froze  with  Cold  intense :  60 

»  "What  this  word  is  I  don't  know."— (^nt^wa/  Note.  [Possibly  Austen 
mis-read  it  from  '*  tiny  rills,"  which  at  least  makes  an  approach  to  sense,  as  well 
as  rhythm.  "Hail  in  Touch,"  in  the  next  line,  is  nonsense ;  can  it  have  been 
"heading  touch  "  ?  He  must  have  had  some  crabbed  "  copy  "  l)efore  him.  We 
insert  within  brackets  a  few  words,  in  lines  70  and  74,  which  appear  to  have 
been  omitted,  to  the  injury  of  meaning  and  metre.— J.W.E.] 
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©rpington,  anD  its  Vicac. 

"IITE  made  in  our  First  Volume  the  acquaintance  of  a  Curate 
of  Kenty  and  viewed  a  moving  picture  of  the  grinding 
poverty  of  a  Curate  of  Romney  Marsh.  The  scene  of  Kentish 
clerical  life  is  now  shifted  from  the  marshy  level  to  the  pleasant 
country  surrounding  Orpington,  and  the  easy  life  of  its  Vicar ; 
and  though  the  sketch  is  drawn  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall,  we 
cannot  enjoy  it  the  less,  especially  when,  in  retaliation,  the  jovial 
Vicar  raps  his  antagonist  soundly  over  the  knuckles.  Our  Kentish 
cleric  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Fawkes,  M.A.,  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  who  was  collated  by  Archbishop  Herring  in  1755  to 
the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St.  Mary  Cray,  which  he  ex- 
changed in  1774  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes.  He  was  assailed  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  hailing  from  Brazenose  College,  in  lines  On 
a  Country  Vicar  carrying  his  wife  behind  him,  to  visit  his  parishioners 
(the  running  title  is  simply  The  Country  Vicar) ;  printed  in  Nichols* 
Select  Collection  of  Poems ,  vol.  viii.  pp.  83-87  (ed.  1782),  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

TN  southern  climes  their  lies  a  village, 

"Where  oft  the  Vicar,  fond  to  pillage, 
Sallies  with  gun  aloft  on  shoulder, 

{Orlando's  self  could  ne'er  look  bolder)  4 

With  which,  well  ramm'd  with  proper  cartridge. 
He  knocks  down  apples,  or  a  partridge ; 
And  whilst  o'er  all  his  neighbours'  ground. 
Striding,  he  throws  his  eyes  around,  8 

Surveying,  with  a  look  most  blithe, 
The  growing  riches  of  his  tithe. 
Minds  not  the  game  for  which  he*s  beating : 
But,  to  prevent  his  flock  from  cheating,  12 

Looks  in  each  yard  with  jealous  eye. 
With  care  examines  every  stye. 
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Nnmbeis  the  cows,  observes  their  ndders^ 

And  at  the  dread  of  losing  shudders.  16 

"  His  composition's  low ;  the  butter 

From  so  much  milk  " — ^he  can  but  mutter. 

He  counts  the  poultry,  laige  and  fine, 

"  Forty  and  five,  then  four  are  mine."  20 

The  "vernal  season"  taking  our  parson  from  the  pursuit  of 
game,  he  bethinks  himself  of  making  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
the  distant  farms  in  his  parish,  to  see  that  their  occupants  are 
not  cheating  him,  prudentially  remarking  to  his  spouse : 

"  Besides,  my  dearest,  should  they  cheat  us, 

We  shall  get  something  when  they  treat  us  ; 

And  save  at  home  the  spit  and  pot ; 

A  penny  sav'd  's  a  penny  got'*  44 

They  start  for  "E 1  Hall,"  riding  double  in  the  old- 

fashioned  manner,  the  wife  on  her  pillion  behind  him,  the  Vicar 
beguiling  the  journey  by  remarks  on  his  tithing  prospects : 

*'  That  house  is  manag'd  ill,  my  dear. 

It  scarce  affords  a  pig  a  year.  72 

This  orchard's  good,  but,  were  it  wider, 

'Twould  yield  a  hogshead  of  good  cyder." 

With  joy  he  shews  where  turnips  grew, 

And  tells  what  profits  thence  accrue ;  76 

But  looks  with  envy  on  each  stubble. 

That  nothing  pays  for  Vicar's  trouble. 

Pleas'd,  she  admires  the  lambkins  play. 

And  loves  them— when  she's  told  they  pay.  80 

The  satirist,  in  describing  their  reception,  appears  to  forget 
that  it  ill  accords  with  the  colours  in  which  he  has  depicted  a 
greedy,  neglectful  parson,  careless  of  his  parishioners,  spying 
after  possible  defaulters,  and  cadging  for  a  dinner,  who  would 
have  been  a  most  unlikely  man  to  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
a  shrewd  jovial  Kentish  farmer,  whose  dame,  rushing  out  to 
welcome  the  worthy  pair,  ushers  them  into  her  parlour  and 
receives  them  with  the  hospitable  invitation : 

"  Pray,  Madam,  take  a  dram ;  the  weather 

Is  cold  and  damp,  and  I  have  either 

Good  rum  or  brandy,  plain  or  cherry ; 

A  glass  will  make  you  warm  and  merry.*'  88 

Next  on  the  board  the  tea-things  rattle, 

And  introduce  a  world  of  prattle. 

**  Your  china's  pretty,  I  declare  ; 

Tis  pity  'tis  such  brittle  ware." —  92 
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Your  tea  is  to  jour  mind  I  hope." — 
**  Exceeding  good." — **  Pray  one  more  cup." 
"  Your  toast  is  very  nice ;  IVe  eat 

TUl  I'm  asham'd."— "  Another  bit :  96 

The  butter,  Ma'am,  is  fresh  and  sweet. 
Although  I  say't,  that  should  not  say't." 

After  removing  all  the  clutter 
Of  china,  tea,  and  toast  and  buttes,  100 

Pipes  and  tobacco  come,  and  beer 
Preserv'd  through  many  a  rolling  year  ; 
And  currant-wine,  and  punch,  fit  liquor 
To  elevate  the  heart  of  Vicar.  104 

The  ladies  play  a  game  at  Loo,  excepting  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  bustles  about  getting  supper, — and  such  a  supper ! 

At  length  it  comes,  a  spare-rib,  large 
Enough  to  cover  a  small  bai^e ; 
Or  for  (the  simile  to  drag  on) 

A  tilt  for  any  carrier's  waggon  ;  112 

Attended  by  a  brace  of  chicken, 
But  twelve  months  old,  for  lady's  picking  ; 
A  link  of  sausages,  that  seem 

A  boom  design'd  for  some  strong  stream.  1 16 

"  Your  chicks  are  very  fine." — "  You  flatter ; 
I  wish  they  were  a  little  fatter. 
But  I  have  two  shut  up,  design'd 

For  you,  Ma'am." — "  You're  extremely  kind."—  120 

"  And  soon  (my  sow  is  very  big) 
I  hope  to  send  you  a  fat  pig." 
(The  Vicar  inward  smil'd,  to  see 

His  scheme  succeed  so  happily.)  124 

And  last  an  apple-pye  appear'd 
In  earthen  bowl,  with  custard  smear'd. 
The  cloth  remov'd,  the  chearful  glass 
Begins  to  circulate  apace  :  128 

The  landlord,  waxing  brisk  and  mellow, 
Becomes  a  hearty  jovial  fellow  : 
And  now  with  liquor  grown  full  ripe, 

•*  Parson,  you  shall  take  t'other  pipe." —  1 32 

"  We  must  not  stay ;  'tis  late.  Sir."—"  No."— 
"  Well,  one  half  pipe,  and  then  we  go." 
The  pipe  and  liquor  out,  they  start, 

And  homeward  speed,  with  joyfid  heart.  136 

He  triumphs  in  his  good  success ; 
And  she  applauds  his  nice  finesse. 

The  same  volume  of  Nichols'  Colleciiofiy  from  which  the  above  is 
taken,  contains  on  pp.  88-91  The  Vicar's  Reply ^  commencing  thus : 


TJie  Vicar  of  Orpington's  Reply.  y6t 

jD  HYMES  I  bless  me  I  doggrel,  I  suppose, 

Penn'd  by  some  son  oi Brazen  Nose; 
Some  starveling  bard,  or  curate  thin, 

Whose  bones  have  elbow'd  out  his  skin ;  4 

And  jogg'd  him  to  provoke  his  Muse 
An  honest  Vicar  to  abuse, 
Because  he  looks  a  little  sleek, 

With  belly  fair,  and  rosy  cheek,  8 

Which  never  but  in  men  abound 
Of  easy  minds,  and  bodies  sound. 
This  Vicar  lives  so  blithe  and  happy, 

With  daily  roast-meat  and  ale  nappy  ;  12 

With  dogs  to  hunt,  and  steeds  to  ride. 
And  wife  that  ambles  at  his  side ; 
Who  loves  no  hurries,  routs,  nor  din. 

But  gently  chucks  her  husband's  chin.  16 

These  blessings,  altogether  met. 
Have  put  lean  curate  in  a  pet. 
As  meagre  wine  is  apt  to  fret. 

Mr.  Fawkes  thus  describes  his  assailant  smoking  and  moisten- 
ing his  day  during  the  agonies  of  composition : 

For  smoking  aids  this  dry  divine  ; 

PuiT  follows  puff,  and  line  succeeds  on  line. 

His  lines  by  puffs  he's  wont  to  measure ;  28 

He  rhymes  for  drink,  and  puffs  for  pleasure. 

And  as  he  labours  for  a  joke, 

Out  comes  a  puff,  that  ends  in  smoke. 

Lo  !  swelling  into  thought  he  sits,  32 

Wrapt  in  the  rage  of  rhyming  fits  ; 

Fits  which  are  seldom  known  to  fail. 

When  full  blown  up  with  bottled  ale. 

But  pufiy  cyder's  better  still,  36 

It  always  works  his  doggrel  mill,  etc. 

After  quizzing  him,  he  winds  up  with  the  good-natured  promise, 

Next  time  that  I  and  spouse  ride  double. 

To  save  your  Muse,  and  you  too,  trouble ; 

And  keep  my  horse  from  being  hit  5^ 

With  any  of  your  waggish  wit ; 

I'll  take  you  in  my  hand  along, 

And  thus  prevent  some  idle  song  ; 

Cram  you  with  custard  till  you  choak,  56 

And  fill  with  punch,  and  not  with  smoke. 

Mean  while,  to  prove  my  honest  heart. 

Step  down  direct,  and  take  a  quart. 
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762  TIu  Vicar  of  Orpington's  Bill  of  Fare. 

The  good  cheer  and  cheerful  company  awaiting  visitors  at  the 
Vicarage  are  described  by  Mr.  Fawkes  in  his  invitation  To  Dr. 
Hawkesworihj  written  in  imitation  of  Horace,  Book  II.  Ep.  V., 
in  1755,  and  printed  in  vol.  viii.  of  Nichols'  Select  Collection, 
pp.  91-93. 

T  F  you,  dear  Sir,  will  deign  to  pass  a  day 
In  the  £air  vale  of  Orpington  and  Cray, 
And  live  for  once' as  humble  vicars  do, 

On  Thursday  1*11  expect  you  here  by  two.  4 

Expect  no  niceties  with  me  to  pick, 
But  Bansted  mutton,  and  a  barn-door  chick. 
My  friends  with  generous  liquors  I  regale, 
Good  port,  old  hock,  or,  if  they  like  it,  ale ;  8 

But  if  of  richer  wine,  you  chuse  a  quart, 
Why  bring,  and  drink  it  here — with  all  my  heart. 
Plain  is  my  furniture,  as  is  my  treat. 
For  *tis  my  best  ambition  to  be  neat.  12 

After  praising  the  powers  of  wine,  he  promises  his  friend  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  William  Duncombe  and  his  son,  the  Rev. 
John  (to  whose  Surrey  Triumphant  we  referred  on  pp.  419  and 
422  of  our  previous  volume),  and  "decent  Caiman^  a  divine" 
("now"  [1782],  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  "D.D.  and  Master 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge").  We  have  no  doubt  that 
they  had  a  right  merry  meeting,  and  we  would  not  have  minded 
joining  their  party,  from  which  the  lean  Curate  would  have  been 
excluded  by  the  host's  care  : 

That  no  intruding  blab,  with  itching  ears. 
Darkens  my  door,  who  tells  whate'er  he  hears. 

The  Vicar  was  well  fitted  to  entertain  his  literary  friends :  he 
was  the  author  of  several  poems,  "  but,"  we  are  told,  in  a  note 
on  p.  89  of  Nichols'  volume,  from  which  we  quote,  "  his  great 
strength  lay  in  translation,  in  which,  since  Pope,  few  have 
equalled  him.  Witness  his  fragments  of  Menander  (in  his 
Poems) ;  his  Works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Musaus,  i2mo.  1760;  his  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  by  subscrip- 
tion, 8vo.  1767;  and  his  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  by 
subscription  also  (a  posthumous  publication  completed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Meen,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge),  8vo.  1780." 
Mr.  Fawkes  died  on  August  26th,  1777,  and  was  no  bad  speci- 
men of  the  scholarship  and  hospitality  which  have  always  been 


Fawkes'  Jugs^  Kates^  and  Tithe-Pigs,  763 

notable  features  of  our  Kentish  country  clergy,  which  fine  old- 
fashioned  virtues  we  trust  the  Liberation  Society  will  never 
possess  the  power  to  eradicate. 

Note. — Well  does  ** the  fair  vale  of  Orpington  and  Cray"  deserve  the  praises 
of  its  vicar;  as  one  whose  earliest  rambles  through  Kent,  in  1855,  knows  from 
pleasantcst  experience,  a  century  later.  One  might  gladly  indulge  in  a  lauda- 
tion of  the  worthy  Francis  Fawkes,  dear  to  memory  for  many  a  genial  &tave, 
especially  the  immortal  Anacreontic,  printed  with  music  by  Hodson  before  1756, 

T^EAR  Torn^  this  Brown  Jug,  which  now  foams  with  mild  Ale, 

(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  KtUt  of  the  Vale.) 
Was  once  Toby  Pkitpot^  a  thirsty  old  soul. 
As  e'er  craclc'd  a  bottle  or  fathom'd  a  bowl ; 
In  boozing  about  'twas  his  prai^  to  exceU 
And  among  JoUy  topers  he  bore  off  the  bett. 

It  chanc'd,  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease 
In  his  flower-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
with  a  friend  and  a  pipe,  pulling  sorrow  away. 
And  with  honest  old  Stingo  was  soaking  bis  day. 
His  braath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut. 
And  be  dy'd  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  Butt 

His  body,  when  long  in  the  ground  It  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolv'd  it  again. 

A  Potter  found  out,  in  its  covert  so  snug. 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby,  he  form'd  this  Brown  Jug ; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  to  mirth  and  mild  Ale  : 

So.  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  KaU  of  the  Vale. 

"  Sweet  Kate"  was  the  Vicar's  own  wife,  "cunning-looking  Kitty"  (for  whom 
he  breaks  a  lance  in  the  Reply,  because  the  Brazen-Nose  satirist  had  called 
"her  palfrey,  and  not  Her — pretty"),  the  Vale  being  that  of  Orpington. 
'William  Shield  composed  fresh  music  to  it,  and  John  O'Keefe  most  successfully 
introduced  it  in  his  "Poor  Soldier,"  in  1782.  Fawkes's  poems  represented 
in  the  Kentish  Garland^  and  the  Brasen-Nose  badinage^  must  have  been  written 
between  1755  and  April,  1774 ;  while  he  held  the  Vicarage  of  Orpington  with 
St.  Mary  Cray.  We  are  happy  to  supply  the  name  of  the  house  where  the 
Vicar  and  his  wife  were  so  hospitably  received  :  it  is  Ecut  Hall,  As  for  the 
caricature  of  Parsondom  greedy  for  tithe*  pigs,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  never 
truly  applied  to  Fawkes,  even  if  it  did  to  some  few  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
modem  commutation  of  tithes,  in  1836,  relieved  the  Cloth  from  much  undeserved 
obloquy,  by  abolishing  payments  "in  kind."  Farmers  now  grumble  at  the 
burden  of  "extraordinary  tithes,"  on  hops  or  orchard  produce ;  but  the  re-ad- 
justment was  made  for  their  own  advantage,  at  their  own  desire,  and  it  is  only 
since  circumstances  tell  against  them  that  they  now  clamour  for  the  removal. 
Like  the  Irish,  they  would  like  better  to  pay  no  rent,  no  tithes,  no  taxes,  and 
get  a  good  price  for  everything.  But  they  are  misled  by  deluders  when  they 
believe  "  Liberationists."  Fawkes  was  fortunate  enough  to  live  before  the  days 
of  Miall,  Bright,  and  Bradlaugh-^t/m-Gladstone  Church  despoilment:  the 
Dispeace  with  Dishonour  democrats. — ^J.  W.  £. 
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"Vr  ONE  of  our  fine  old  family  county  seats  can  rival  Pensburst 
in  poetic  celebrity,  and  it  is  a  question  to  whom  for  this 
it  is  the  most  deeply  indebted,  —whether  to  the  undying  laurels 
twined  round  our  English  Bayard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  to  him 
who  "catch'd  at  love,  and  filFd  his  arms  with  bays," — ^Waller, 
the  somewhat  unworthy  descendant  of  the  knightly  Kentish 
Wallers  of  Groombridge.  Since  his  time  poems  of  every  size, 
length,  and  variety  of  merit  have  been  lavished  on  its  consecrated 
ground.  Whether  Sidney's  Oak  is  yet  standing,  or  was  cut  down 
some  years  since,  has  been  (and  is)  debated  with  a  zeal  and 
acrimony  worthy  of  the  disputations  regarding  a  yet  more  famous 
tree — Heme's  Oak ;  and  thankful  we  are  that  our  editorial  duty 
does  not  call  us  into  these  controversial  lists.  We  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  poems  regarding  Penshurst,  commencing  our 
task  with  Francis  Coventry's  descriptive  poem,  Penshurst^  which 
originally  appeared  in  London,  4to.  22  pages,  in  1750,  and  was 
reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Collection  0/  Poems ^  vol.  iv.  pp.  50-61,  ed. 
1755.  The  author  was  rector  of  Edge  ware,  and  died  of  the 
small-pox  about  the  year  1759.  His  poem  was  illustrated  by 
copious  notes,  and  inscribed  to  the  then  owners  of  Penshurst, 
the  Hon,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry  and  her  husband.  It  consisted 
of  290  lines,  of  which  the  following  will  suffice  as  specimens  (the 
original  foot-notes  to  which  we  give  on  p.  766) : — 

QENIUS  of  Penshurst  old  ! 

Who  saw'st  the  birth  of  each  immortal  oak. 
Here  sacred  from  the  stroke  ; 

And  all  thy  tenants  of  yon  turrets  bold,  4 

InspirM  to  arts  or  arms  ; 
Where  Sidney  ^  his  Arcadian  landscape  drew, 
Genuine  from  thy  Doric  view ; 

And  patriot  Algernon  '  unshaken  rose  8 

Above  insulting  foes  ; 
And  Sacharissa  '  nursed  her  angel  charms  : 


Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Birth,  at  Penshurst.  76$ 

O  suffer  me  with  sober  tread 

To  enter  on  thy  holy  shade ;  12 

Bid  smoothly-gliding  Medway  stand, 

^d  wave  his  sedgy  tresses  bland, 

A  stranger  let  him  kindly  greet, 

And  pour  his  urn  beneath  my  feet.  1 6 

The  following  is  about  the  most  meritorious  portion  of  the 
poem,  which  is  little  more  than  a  guide-book  to  the  picture- 
gallery,  interspersed  with  moral  and  political  reflections  and  the 
praises  of  the  proprietors : — 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  echoes  call, 
Hark !  the  rushing  waters  fall  1 
Lead  me  to  the  green  retreats  ! 

Guide  me  to  the  Muses'  seats,  S4 

Where  ancient  bards  retirement  chose, 
Or  ancient  lovers  wept  their  woes. 
What  Genius  points  to  yonder  oak  ?  * 

What  rapture  does  my  soul  provoke  ?  tJ8 

There  let  me  hang  a  garland  high. 
There  let  my  Muse  her  accents  try  ; 
Be  there  my  earliest  homage  paid. 

Be  there  my  latest  vigils  made  ;  92 

For  thou  wast  planted  in  the  earth 
The  Day  that  shone  on  Sidnty^s  birth. 
That  happy  time,  that  glorious  day. 

The  Muses  came  in  concert  gay  ;  9^ 

With  harps  in  tune,  and  ready  song, 
The  ioUy  Chorus  tript  along : 
In  honour  of  th*  auspicious  mom. 

To  hail  an  infant  genius  bom  :  100 

Next  came  the  Fauns  in  order  meet. 
The  Satyrs  next  with  cloven  feet. 
The  Dryads  swift  that  roam  the  woods, 
The  Naiads  green  that  swim  the  floods  ;  104 

Sylvanus  left  his  silent  cave, 
Medway  came  dripping  from  the  wave  ; 
Vertumnus  led  his  blushing  spouse. 

And  Ceres  shook  her  wheaten  brows  ;  108 

And  Mars  with  milder  look  was  there. 
And  laughing  Venus  grac'd  the  rear. 
They  join'd  their  hands  in  festive  dance, 
And  bade  the  smiling  babe  advance  ;  112 

Each  gave  a  gift ;   Sylvanus  last 
Ordain'd,  when  all  the  pomp  was  past. 
Memorial  meet,  a  tree  to  grow, 
Which  might  to  future  ages  show,  1 16 


y(^  Penshurst:  Inscription  for  Sidney's  Oak. 

That  on  select  occasion  rare, 

A  troop  of  Gods  assembled  there. 

The  Naiads  water'd  well  the  ground, 

And  Fl<fra  twin'd  a  wood-bine  round  ;  120 

• 

The  tree  sprung  fast  in  hallow'd  earth, 
Co-aeval  with  th*  illustrious  birth. 


1  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  "—C?nr^>ffl/A^<7/<r.     Died,  17th  October,  1586. 

•  "Algernon  Sidney." — Original  Note,     Died,  17th  December,  1683. 

•  "  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  In 
the  year  1639  she  was  married  to  Henry,  Lord  Spencer,  created  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland by  King  Charles  I.,  in  whose  cause,  a  little  more  than  four  years  after 
his  marriage,  he  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Newberry,  before  he  hod  completed 
the  23rd  year  of  his  age.  She  afterwards  married  Robert  Smythe,  Esq.,  of 
Bounds,  in  Kent ;  and  having  survived  her  first  lord  about  40  years,  she  was 
buried  in  the  same  vault  with  him  at  Brinton  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  25th 
of  Feb.  1683.  Mr.  Fenton  observes,  that  the  name  Sacharissa  which  Waller 
gave  her,  recalls  to  mind  what  is  related  of  the  Turks,  who  in  their  gallantries 
think  Sucar  Birpara,  ie.  bit  of  sugar,  to  be  the  most  polite  and  endearing 
compliment  they  can  use  to  the  ladies." — Original  Note,  not  in  1755  ^ition. 

•  Original  Note, — "An  oak  in  Penshurst- Park,  planted  the  day  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  bom,  of  which  Ben  Johnson  speaks  in  the  following  manner : 

That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set, 

At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met" 

Additional  Note,  in  later  edition,  1782. — "Waller,  in  his  lines  on  Penshurst, 

says, 

'  Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 

Of  that  old  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 

Of  noble  Sidney's  birth.* 
It  has  been  reported  that  this  oak  was  cut  down  in  1768,  by  the  late  Algernon 
Sidney,  Esq.     But  another  writer,  Mr.  Hasted,  speaks  of  it  as  yet  standing. 
The  following  inscription  for  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Coventry : — 

CTR ANGER,  kneel  here !  to  age  due  homage  pay  1 

When  great  Eliza  held  Britannia^s  sway, 
My  growth  began — the  same  illustrious  mom, 
Joy  to  the  hour  1  saw  gallant  Sidney  bom  ; — 
Sidney,  the  darling  of  Arcadians  swains  1 
Sidney,  the  terror  of  the  martial  plains  I 
He  perished  early ;  I  just  stay  behind 
An  hundred  years,  and  lo  !  my  clefted  rind. 
My  withered  boughs,  foretell  destmction  nigh  ; 
We  all  are  mortal :  oaks  and  heroes  die  I " 


Even  the  bliss  of  domestic  animals  at  this  chosen  spot  has 
been  the  theme  of  verse,  witnfess  the  following  lively  Ode : — 


Penshurst :  "  Tom  U Urfe^s  Lyric  Muse''         y6j 

[IVU  and  Mirth,  fourth  edition,  1719,  vol  i.  p.  159.] 

9n  ®tie;  occa0t0ne)i  iig  i^z  seeing  a  iierg  Ibeauttful  one,  belonging 
to  tfre  ]6ligf)t  J^onoutaile  tfje  Sari  of  Leicester ;  foit^  a  small 
36lematit  upon  I)i0  lLorlisf)ip*0  fine  Seat  at  Penshurst. 

'\\/'£LL  may'st  thou  prate  with  mirthful  Cheer, 

And  pick  thy  plumy  green, 
Who  in  delightful  Penshurst  here. 
Art  seated  like  a  Queen.  4 

Thou  call'st  upon  a  Widow  oft, 

Tho'  few  of  them  are  known, 
With  look  so  sweet,  and  touch  so  soft. 

Dear  Creature,  as  thy  own.  8 

Thus  too  in  Groves  and  Gardens  fair. 

Of  old,  the  Sylvan  Gods, 
Perfumed  with  Breeze  of  fragrant  Air, 

Contrived  Divine  Abodes.  12 

Others  sic  siti^  may  express. 

Possessed  with  Fancy  vain. 
Thou,  only  in  thy  Bower  of  Bliss, 

That  Phrase  can*st  well  maintain.'  16 

A  sad  change  had  come  over  the  home  of  the  Sidneys  when 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  "whilst  wandering  amidst  the  groves  of 
Penshurst,  in  Autumn,  1788/'  composed  the  following,  which  is 
given  in  Brayley's  Kent,  p.  131 1 : — 

*  Original  Note. — **Sic  siti  Istantur  Lares." 

•  Additional  Note,— T\i\%  little  Ode  is  Tom  D'tlrfe/s  own,  and  shows  him 
in  a  different  mood  from  that  of  the  humourist  and  rollicking  songster ;  the 
character  in  which  he  is  more  generally  known.  No  one  can  look  upon  the 
original  engraved  portrait  of  him,  by  G.  Vertue  after  E.  Gouge's  painting, 
without  seeing  much  that  is  loveable  in  "Thomas  D'Urfey,  Poeta  Lyricus,"  as 
he  is  therein  designated.    The  painter  added  these  lines,  in  attestation  : 

"Whilst  D'Urfey s  voice  his  verse  do's  raise, 

When  Z>'  Urfey  sings  his  tunefull  Lays, 

Give  D' Urfey' s  Lyric  Muse  the  Bayes.— E.G." 

Unsuspected  by  many,  his  are  innumerable  strains  that  linger  in  popular  esteem, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  they  are  heard  in  the  backwoods  of  America  and 
the  wilds  of  Australia.   He  sometimes  conveyed,  others  pirated  his  ditties — J.  W.  E. 


768    Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  and  Soutliey  on  Penshurst, 

bonnet 

Y*^  towers  sublime,  deserted  now  and  drear, 

Ye  woods  deep-sighing  to  the  hollow  blast ! 
The  musing  wand'rer  loves  to  linger  near, 

While  History  points  to  all  your  glories  past,  4 

And  starting  from  their  haunts  the  timid  deer 

To  trace  the  walks  obscur'd  by  matted  fern. 
Which  WalUr's  soothing  notes  were  wont  to  hear, 

But  where  now  clamours  the  discordant  hei'n.  8 

The  spoiling  hand  of  time  may  overturn 

Those  lofty  battlements,  and  quite  deface 
The  fading  canvass,  whence  we  love  to  learn 

Sydne^s  keen  look,  and  SacharisscCs  grace ;  12 

But  fame  and  beauty  still  defy  decay, 
Sav'd  by  th*  historic  page — ^the  poet's  tender  lay. 

Eleven  years  after  the  date  of  these  lines,  Southey  wrote  the 
following : — 

[Minor  Poems  of  Robert  Southeyy  voL  iL  p.  127,  ed.  18 15.] 

JFot  a  STaiilet  at  ^Pmsf^utdt 

A  RE  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 

O  Reader  ?  Hast  thou  let  the  midnight  hour 
Pass  unperceived,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  ^  lived 
With  high-bom  beauties  and  enamoured  chiefs,  4 

Sharing  their  hopes,'  and  with  a  breathless  joy, 
Whose  expectation  touch'd  the  verge  of  pain,' 
Following*  their  dangerous  fortunes  ?    If  such  lore 
Hath'  ever  thrill'd  thy  bosom,  thou  wilt  tread,  8 

As  with  a  pilgrim*s  reverential  thoughts, 
The  groves  of  Penshurst,    Sidney  here  was  bom, 
Sidney f  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver,  man 
His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feign'd,  12 

Illustrating  the  vales  of  A  ready 
With  courteous  courage,  and  with  loyal  loves. 
Upon  his  natal  day  the  acorn  here 

Was  planted.    It  grew  up  a  stately  oak,  16 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourish'd,  when  his  perishable  part 
Had  moulderM  dust  to  dust.    That  stately  oak 
Itself  hath  moulder'd  now,  but  Sidneys  fame                              20 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works.* 
I799> 

*  Routledge's  ed.  oiSouthe/s  Poetical  Works {1Z66)  reads  "thy  jroung  fancy." 
'  '* Shared  all  their."  '  "eager  expectation  almost  pain'd." 

*  "  FoUowU"      5  "  Has."     •  "  Lives  and  shaU  live  immortalized  in  song." 


Sir  Egerton  Brydges  "  On  Penshurstr  769 

In  1798  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  inserted  a  Sonnet  on  Penshurst 
(which  we  subjoin)  in  a  novel,  which  he  said  it  was  unnecessary 
to  name,  as  much  clamour  was  raised  against  it  on  pretence 
of  personalities,  some  of  which  had  no  other  ground  than  the 
malignant  fancies  of  those  who  applied  them. 

[Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  Poems,  4th  edition,  1807,  p.  37.] 

Sonnet  II3aElJ.— ©n  ?Pens{iurgt. 

gEHOLD  thy  triumphs,  Time!  what  silence  reigns 

Along  these  lofty  and  majestic  walls ; 
Ah  I  where  are  regal  Sidney's  ^  pompous  trains  ? 

Where  Philips s  tuneful  lyre,  whose  dying  falls  4 

Could  melt  the  yielding  nymphs,  and  love-sick  swains  ?' 

Ah  !  where  th'  undaunted  figure  that  appals 
E*en  heroes  ?    Where  the  lute,  that  on  the  plains 

The  bending  trees  round  Sackarissa  '  calls  ?  8 

And  are  they  fled  ?    Their  day's  for  ever  past ! 

Heroes  and  poets  moulder  in  the  earth  ! 
No  sound  is  heard,  but  of  the  wailing  blast 

Through  the  lone  rooms,  where  echoed  crowded  Mirth !  12 

Yet  on  their  semblance  Melancholy  pores. 
And  all  the  faded  splendour  soon  restores. 

Here  we  conclude  our  introductory  observations,  and  pass  to 
the  goodly  company  awaiting  us,  the  manly  Ben  Jonson,  and 
the  polite,  supple  Waller. 


'"flOOOOOOJ*  •■ 


CLXXIV. 

Co  Pensfturst 

"^^E  know  no  picture  of  the  old-fashioned,  hospitable  Kentish 
country  mansion,  to  be  compared  with  that  Ben  Jonson 
has  given  us.  Wood  and  water,  rich  pastures,  fruitful  orchards, 
and  stately  gardens  are  spread  before  us  as  if  in  the  mellow 
light  of  an  autumn  day,  while  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  rest 

^  "Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  President  of  the  Marches,  who  kept  his  court  at 
Ludlow  Castle." — Original  Note, 
»  "Sir  Philip  Sidne/s  'Arcadia.'"— 73^/. 
*  "Alluding  to  Waller's  lines  written  at  Penshurst."— ^/i/. 


^^o    Penshurst:  "Itsnewedin  his  house  of  mete  and  drynkey 

undisturbed  in  the  fields ;  partridges,  pheasants,  and  countless 
conies  invite  us  to  their  pursuit ;  and  for  those  who  prefer  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation,  fat  aged  carps,  pikes,  and  bright 
eels  offer  an  assurance  that  none  need  return  home  with  an  empty 
basket ;  and  with  a  truly  self-sacrificing  regard  for  their  visitor's 
convenience,  the  last-named  "  leap  on  land,  Before  the  fisher,  or 
into  his  hand.*'  When  we  arrive  in  the  house,  there  is  equal 
comfort.  Jovial  Kentish  farmers,  with  their  pretty  daughters,  are 
paying  their  respects  to  the  lord  and  lady,  and  open-handed 
hospitality  awaits  all  comers  at  all  seasons.  Its  owner,  instead 
of  dangling  about  the  Court,  dwells  among  his  own  people  ;  his 
lady  sees  there  is  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place.  A  royal  visit  in  no  ways  disconcerts  them,  though  we  do 
not  give  them  the  same  credit  for  entertaining  their  sovereign 
as  we  do  an  Essex  lady  for  her  reception  of  his  grandson,  James 
II.,  under  difficulties  which  are  thus  recorded  in  the  Auio- 
biography  of  Sir  John  B rams  ton.  On  May  4th,  1686,  after  a 
stag-hunt,  in  which  most  of  the  lords  were  thrown  out,  and  the 
King  "  kept  pretie  neere  the  doggs,  tho'  the  ditches  were  broad 
and  deep,  the  hedges  high,  and  the  way  and  feilds  dirtie  and 
deepe,"  his  coach  and  guards  had  gone  another  way,  and  his 
nobles  coming  up  with  him  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  Lord 
Dartmouth's  advice,  a  groom  was  sent  to  Copt  Hall,  to  inform 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  that  the  King  would  come  and  dine  there : — 

The  messinger  came,  and  found  the  X^dy  Northampton  and  the  Lady 
Dorset,  her  daughter,  in  a  coach,  goeinge  abroad  on  a  visit ;  the  Earle  beinge  at 
dinner  that  day,  with  a  great  manie  gentlemen,  at  Sir  \V.  Hlcks*s.  The 
Countess  was  much  surprised.  Her  cook  and  butler  were  gone  to  a  faire  at 
Waltham ;  and  would  haue  excused  it,  her  Lord  and  seruants  all  from  home  ; 
but  a  second  messinger  comeing,  she  turned  her  coach,  and  went  home,  and 
sent  her  coach  to  meete  his  Majestic,  and  by  breaking  open  locks  and  doores, 
and  with  the  helpe  of  the  maides,  etc.,  by  such  tyme  as  his  Majestic  arriued, 
had  washt,  and  viewed  the  gardens  and  house,  a  very  handsom  collation  was 
gotten  for  him.  Extreamly  well  pleased  with  the  treat,  [he]  came  toward 
London,  and  on  the  road  met  the  Earl  of  Dorset  returning  home  from 
Rookeholts.  The  Earl  alighted,  and  comeinge  to  the  coach  side,  bemoaninge 
his  ill-fortune  that  he  should  not  be  in  the  way  to  receaue  that  great  honor,  and 
makeinge  excuse  that  things  were  not  answerable  to  his  desires,  the  King 
replyed,  "Make  noe  excuses:  it  was  exceedinge  well,  and  very  handsome." 
And  soe  his  Majestie  came  safe  and  well  [to]  London,  and  well  pleased  with 
his  sport— (pp.  227-228.  ExL  by  Lord  Braybrooke  for  the  Camden  Soc.,  1845.} 
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[  The  Forrest^  being  Book  II.  of  the  Epigrammes :  The  author  B.  J,  1640. 

Pp.  47-49]. 


Co  |den0l)ttr0t. 


T^HOU  art  not,  Penskursty  built  to  envious  show 

Of  touch  or  marble ;  nor  can*st  boast  a  row 
Of  polish'd  pillars,  or  a  roofe  of  gold  : 
Thou  hast  no  lantherne,  whereof  tales  are  told  ;  4 

Or  stayre,  or  courts ;  but  stand'st  an  ancient  pile, 
And  these  grudg'd  at,  art  reverenc'd  the  while. 
Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks,  of  soile,  of  ayre, 
Of  wood,  of  water,  therein  thou  art  faire  ;  8 

Thou  hast  thy  walkes  for  health,  as  well  as  sport : 
Thy  Mounts  to  which  thy  Dryads  do  resort. 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  have  made, 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chest-nut  shade  ;       12 
That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set  [sidncy-soak. 

At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met. 
There,  in  the  writhed  barke,  are  cut  the  names 
Of  many  a  Sylvane,  taken  with  his  flames,  16 

And  thence  the  ruddy  Satyres  oft  provoke 
The  lighter  Faunes^  to  reach  the  Ladies'  Oak, 
Thy  copps  too,  nam'd  of  Gamage,  thou  hast  there, 
That  never  failes  to  serve  thee  season'd  deere,  20 

When  thou  would'st  feast,  or  exercise  thy  friends. 
The  lower  land,  that  to  the  river  bends. 
Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves  do  feed ; 
The  middle  grounds  thy  mares  and  horses  breed.  24 

Each  banck  doth  yeeld  thee  Coneyes ;  and  the  topps 
Fertile  of  wood,  Ashore  and  Sydney's  copps, 
To  crown,  thy  open  table,  doth  provide 
The  purpled  Phesant,  with  the  painted  side :  28 

The  painted  Partrich  lyes  in  ev'ry  field, 
And,  for  thy  messe,  is  willing  to  be  kill'd. 
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And  if  the  high-swolne  Medway  faile  thy  dish, 

Thou  hast  thy  ponds,  that  pay  thee  tribute  fish,  32 

Fat  aged  Carps,  that  run  into  thy  net, 

And  Pikes,  now  weary  their  own  kinde  to  eat. 

As  loth,  the  second  draught,  or  cast  to  stay. 

Officiously,  at  first,  themselves  betray.  36 

Bright  Eeles,  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on  land. 

Before  the  fisher,  or  into  his  hand. 

Then  hath  thy  Orchard  fruit,  thy  garden  flowers, 
Fresh  as  the  ayre,  and  new  as  are  the  houres,  40 

The  early  Cherry,  with  the  later  Plum, 
Fig,  Grape,  and  Quince,  each  in  his  time  doth  come : 
The  blushing  Apricot,  and  woolly  Peach, 
Hang  on  thy  walls,  that  every  child  may  reach.  44 

And  though  thy  walls  be  of  the  countrey  stone. 
They're  rear'd  with  no  man's  ruine,  no  man's  grone ; 
There's  none,  that  dwell  about  them,  wish  them  downc  ; 
But  all  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  clowne  ;  48 

And  no  one  empty-handed,  to  salute 
Thy  Lord  and  Lady,  though  they  have  no  sute. 
Some  bring  a  Capon,  some  a  rurall  Cake, 
Some  Nuts,  some  Apples  ;  some  that  think  they  make 
The  better  Cheeses,  bring  'hem  ;  or  else  send 
By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  would  commend 
This  way  to  husbands  ;  and  whose  baskets  bear 
An  Embleme  of  themselves,  in  plum  or  peare.  56 

But,  what  can  this  (more  than  expresse  their  love) 
Adde  to  thy  free  provisions,  farre  above 
The  need  of  such  ?  whose  liberall  board  doth  flow 
With  all  that  hospitality  doth  know !  60 

Where  comes  no  guest,  but  is  allow'd  to  eat, 
Without  his  feare,  and  of  thy  Lord's  own  meat : 
Where  the  same  beere  and  bread,  and  selfe-same  wine 
That  is  his  Lordship's,  shall  be  also  mine.  64 

And  I  not  faine  to  sit  (as  some,  this  day, 
At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away. 
Here  no  man  tells  my  cups  ;  nor,  standing  by, 
A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  envy :  68 
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But  gives  me  what  I  call  for,  and  lets  me  eate ; 

He  knows,  belowe,  he  shall  find  plentie  of  meate. 

Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day, 

Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray  T2 

For  fire,  or  lights,  or  liverie  :  all  is  there  ; 

As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  raign'd  there  : 

There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  which  I  stay. 

That  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 
With  his  brave  sonne  the  Prince,  they  saw  thy  fires 
Shine  bright  on  ev'ry  hearth,  as  the  desires 
Of  thy  Penates  had  beene  set  on  flame, 
To  entertayne  them  ;  or  the  Country  came,  80 

With  all  their  zeale,  to  warme  their  welcome  here. 
What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheare 
Did'st  thou,  then,  make  'hem!  and  what  praise  was  heap'd 
On  thy  good  Lady,  then  !  who  therein  reap'd  84 

The  just  reward  of  her  high  huswifery ; 
To  have  her  linnen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh, 
When  she  was  farre  :  and  not  a  roome  but  drest. 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest !  88 

These,  Penshursty  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all : 
Thy  Lady's  noble,  fruitfuU,  chaste  withall. 
His  children  thy  great  lord  may  call  his  own  : 
A  fortune,  in  this  age,  but  rarely  known.  92 

They  are,  and  have  been  taught  religion  :  Thence 
Their  gentler  spirits  have  suck'd  innocence. 
Each  morne,  and  even,  they  are  taught  to  pray 
With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  every  day,  96 

Reade,  in  their  virtuous  parents'  noble  parts, 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  armes,  and  arts. 

Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  they  see  100 

Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 
May  say,  their  lords  have  built,  but  thy  lord  dwells. 
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CLXXV. 

at  prnffymau 

"VITALLER,  with  all  his  fame,  was  an  unfitting  scion  of  the 
fine  old  Kentish  fighting  family;  a  branch  of  which,  planted 
in  Ireland,  produced  his  contemporary,  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  the 
Parliamentary  General.  He  was  sadly  deficient  in  backbone, 
•'feeble  poetically  quite  as  surely  as  morally  and  politically," 
pronounces  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;^  but  without  quite  going 
to  the  length  of  that  eminent  lady's  criticism,  we  can  see  nothing 
worthy  of  admiration  in  his  character.  He  was  a  political  rene- 
gade, and  we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  disappointed  lover, 
who  replied  to  "  Sacharissa's "  query  in  her  old  age,  when  he 
would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her  ? — "  When  you  are  as 
young,  Madam,  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then."  Perhaps 
this  easy  way  of  taking  matters  made  him  a  better  poet,  proving 
the  truth  of  our  Fifth  Harry's  dictum :  "  These  fellows  of  infinite 
tongues,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours, — they 
do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What  I  a  speaker  is  but 
a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad  "  {Henry  V.,  Act  v.  scene  2). 
The  lady  might  console  herself  by  the  certainty  that  she  had 
had  a  lucky  escape,  and  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  the  advice 
contained  in  some  beautiful  lines  in  the  exquisite  Song  at  the 
Dukis  House  ('*0  fain  would  I,  before  I  die  1") : — 

Then  wisely  chuse  a  Friend  that  may 
Last  for  an  age,  and  not  a  day ; 
Who  loves  thee  not  for  lips  or  eye. 
But  for  thy  mutual  sympathy. 
Let  such  a  Friend  thy  heart  engage. 
For  he  will  comfort  thee  in  age, 
And  kiss  thy  furrow'd  wrinkled  brow 
With  as  much  joy  as  I  do  now. 

(Westmimier Drolleries^  1671,  £bsworth*s  ed.,  p.  28.) 

Much  fine  feeling,  however,  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
man  who,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  June  23rd,  1642,  made  the 
speech  recorded  in  Vemey's  Notes  of  the  Long  Parliament  (edited 


^  Book  of  the  Poet 5^  in  Greek  Christian  Poets y  and  English  Poets ^  1863,  p.  168. 
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by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  for  the  Camden  Society,  1845,  p.  181): 
**  Let  us  first  look  to  our  saifty,  and  then  to  our  honour :"  on 
which  the  editor  remarks,  *'  Subsequent  events  in  poor  Waller's 
life  make  one  fear  that  sir  Ralph  Vemey  did  not,  by  mistake, 
transpose  the  words  *  saifty '  and  '  honour.' "  In  or  out  of  Pens- 
hurst, he  made  a  very  different  figure  from  that  of  its  parson,  the 
noble  Henry  Hammond,  loyal  to  his  Church  and  King,  and 
respected  even  by  their  bitterest  foes,  through  life  exemplifying 
the  truth  of  his  own  saying  "that  they  who  least  considered 
hazard  in  the  doings  of  their  duties  fared  still  best."  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  his 
life  and  teaching  are  fresh  before  us  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Fell, 
and  he  who  has  not  scanned  the  picture  of  his  days  at  Penshurst 
has  left  one  duty  to  his  Church  and  County  unfulfilled.  Amongst 
the  many  honoured  names  with  which  our  Kentish  country 
clergy  have  enriched  its  history,  none  are  brighter  than  those  of 
Ridley,  Hooker,  Hammond,  Wall,  and  Wharton.  There  is  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Puritan  successor 
of  Hammond — I.  Maudit, — obtruded  into  the  rectory  by  the 
Committee  of  Parliament,  lived  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  destroyed  his  glebe,  made  a  warren  next 
to  it,  and  otherwise  annoyed  him ;  "an  oppressor  and  an  enemie 
to  the  Reformation,"  Maudit  termed  him,  and  these  words  proved 
to  him  expensive,  as  for  them  the  Earl,  at  the  Lent  Assizes  in 
1657,  recovered  ^500  damages  for  defamation,  and,  regardless 
of  the  Judge's  messages  to  stay  execution,  took  out  four  writs 
oifi./a.f  and  seized  the  whole  of  his  property,  even  to  the  poultry 
about  his  house.  We  have  entered  into  a  somewhat  long  digres- 
sion, but  now  proceed  to  Waller's  two  pieces  At  Penshurst  \  from 
the  first  of  which,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  quotes 
lines  10-16,  and  from  the  second  the  opening  eight  lines,  as 
specimens  that  "  Waller's  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical, 
and  his  images  unnatural." 


\The  Works  of  Edtnond  WalUr,  Esquire^  1645,  p.  22.] 

TJAD  Dorothea  liv'd  when  mortals  made 

Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  held  an  altar  to  her  power  that  gave 
The  peace  and  glory  which  these  alleys  have,  4 

Embroydred  so  with  flowers  where  she  stood, 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  much  more  than  humane  grace. 
That  it  can  civilize  the  rudest  place  ;  8 

And  beauty  too,  and  order,  can  impart. 
Where  Nature  ne'er  intended  it,  nor  Art. 
The  plants  acknowledge  this,  and  her  admire, 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre.  12 

If  she  sit  downe,  with  tops  all  toward  her  bow'd. 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd  ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-marshall'd  and  obsequious  band.       16 
Antphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  figures,  from  a  confus'd  heap  : 
And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  power  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound.  20 

Ye  lofty  Beeches  !  tell  this  matchless  dame. 
That  if  together  ye  all  fed  one  flame. 
It  could  not  equalize  the  hundred  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart !  24 

Goe,  Boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  barke 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  marke 
Of  noble  Sidneys  birth  ;  when  such  benigne. 
Such  more  than  mortal-making  stars  did'  shine,         28 
That  there  they  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love : 
His  humble  love,  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higher 
Than  for  a  pardon  that  he  dares  admire.  32 
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CLXXVI. 

at  IPenstiuriBt. 

r)R.  JOHNSON,  in  his  account  of  Waller  (Zim  of  the  Poets) 
says,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt  on 
an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  his  own  opinion  by 
verses,  at  one  time,  '  To  a  Lady  who  can  do  anything  but  sleep 
when  she  pleases ;'  at  another,  'To  a  Lady  who  can  sleep  wheo 
she  pleases ;'  now,  '  To  a  Lady  on  her  passing  through  a  crowd 
of  people,' "  etc. :  and  yet  there  is  such  a  strain  of  harmonious 
sweetness  running  through  Waller's  veriest  trifles,  that  for  the 
moment  we  regard  not  their  puerility,  nor  remember  the  weak- 
ness of  the  man.  Waller  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  at 
once  complimenting  ancestor  and  descendant ;  for  instance,  in 
his  lines  On  my  Lady  Dorothy  Sidneys  Picture  ("  Such  was  Philoclea 
and  such  Dorus^  flame"),  taking  the  two  characters  from  Sidney's 
oft-quoted  work,  he  informs  Sacharissa 

All  the  rich  flow'rs  through  his  Arcadia  found, 
Amaz'd  we  see  in  this  one  garland  bound ; 

and  concludes. 

This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think  : 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink  ! 

and  his  charming  lines  To  Amoret  (*'  Fair !  that  you  may  truly 
know")  elegantly  embodying  the  philosophy  made  popular  by 
Captain  Macheath — **How  happy  could  I  be  with  either," — 
considered  by  Johnson  one  of  his  little  poems  whose  excellency 
should  secure  them  from  oblivion  :  this,  Hallam  thought  {Litera- 
ture of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  c.  vii.)  had  been  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  the  Arcadia,  Waller's  lines,  Of  the  Mis-report  of  her 
being  painted  ("As  when  a  sort  of  wolves  infest  the  night"),  and 
Tlu  Story  of  Phoebus  and  Daphne  applied  {^^Thyrsis,  a  youth  of 
the  inspired  train"),  might  fairly  be  included  in  the  Penshurst 
Group ;  in  the  last-named  the  poet  truly  told  his  o^n  fate. 

He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fiU'd  his  arms  with  bays. 

VOL.   II.  3  E 


^^Z  Tlie  Quarterly s  Ally  Crokcr. 

On  the  Friendship  between  Sacharissa  and  Amoret  ("Tell  me,  lovely, 
loving  Pair!"),  To  my  young  Lady  Lucy  Sidney  ("Why  came  I  so 
untimely  forth  ?"),  To  Mrs.  Braghton,  servant  to  Sacharissa  ("Fair 
fellow-servant,  May  your  gentle  ear"),  in  which  Waller  tries  to 
gain  the  attendant's  friendly  offices  by  honied  words  in  lieu  of 
"golden  ointment,"  might  all  be  justly  marshalled  together  in 
Penshurstf  but  would  occupy  an  undue  space  in  our  Kentish 
Garland ;  we  cannot,  however,  deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  the  opening  stanza  of  To  my  Lord  of  Leicester: — 

Not  that  thy  trees  at  Penshurst  groan. 

Oppressed  with  their  timely  load, 
And  seem  to  make  their  silent  moan. 

That  their  great  Lord  is  now  abroad ; 
They,  to  delight  his  taste,  or  eye. 
Would  spend  themselves  in  fruit,  and  die. 

We  give  Edmond  Waller's  lines  At  Penshurst,  and  gladly  leave 
the  unfortunate  man  whom  love,  genius,  fortune,  and  family  were 
alike  powerless  to  ennoble,  and  whose  character  Clarendon  has 
stated  in  unequalled  caustic  terms. 


Note. — ^ITie  poem  of  "Penshurst  Mount,"  following  on  p.  781,  next  after 
Waller's  "At  Penshurst,"  forms  part  of  The  Comvay  Papers  [Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  23229,  fol.  91],  which  were  freely  given  to  the  nation  by  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
W.  Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  satirist  of  the  BaiHad  and  the  Maviad, 
annotator  of  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Massinger,  and  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  during  its  early  years,  as  he  had  been  previously  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  with  "  Libecal "  critics  to  disparage  every  action 
and  word,  spoken  or  written,  of  John  Wilson  Croker.  That  he  was  frequently 
harsh  and  vindictive,  and  somewhat  narrow  in  sympathies,  a  hard-hitler  in 
politics  and  an  exclusive  in  his  literary  tastes,  need  not  for  a  moment  be  denied. 
The  personal  dislike  between  him  and  Macaulay  intensified  their  party  rancour, 
and  made  each  of  them  thoroughly  unjust  to  his  antagonist.  Blows  were  struck 
by  both  which  cannot  be  justified.  Croker  had  many  of  the  faults  of  self-made 
men,  he  had  "suffered  persecution,  and  had"  not  "learnt  mercy."  But  he 
possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  private  memoirs,  especially  the  scandalous 
portion,  such  as  few  have  equalled.  His  scholarship  was  not  wide,  but  sound 
in  its  small  compass.  If  he  was  a  good  hater,  he  was  also  a  constant  and  zealous 
friend,  and  he  did  much  excellent  work  wherever  he  gave  his  heart.  His  "Lines 
on  Greenwich  Hill "  we  have  given  on  p.  707  ;  but  they  are  not  characteristic 
of  him  in  his  robust  vigour,  like  his  translations  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  In 
these  he  more  resembles  Matthias  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, — ^J.W.E. 


\ 


\ 
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{The  Works  of  Edmond  Waller,  Esquire,  London,  1645,  p.  21.] 

■^^HILE  in  this  Parke  I  sing,  the  listening  Deere 

Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  Beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads  as  if  they  felt  the  same  :  4 

To  Gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bow'rs 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showVs. 
To  thee  a  wilde  and  cruell  soule  is  given. 
More  deaf  then  trees,  and  prouder  then  the  heaven  !       8 
Love's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thy  self  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  straine 
He^  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  Nation  with  his  flame  ;  1 2 

That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 
Seems  but  the  smoak  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire  : 
Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 
One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love.  16 

Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  Spring 
In  joy  and  bounty,  be  supposed  to  bring 
One  so  destructive :  to  no  humane  stock 
We  own  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock,  20 

That  cloven  rock  produced  thee,  by  whose  side 
Nature,  to  recompence  the  fatal  pride 
Of  such  stern  beauty,  plac'd  those  healing  springs,^ 
Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings.        24 
Thy  heart  no  ruder  then  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus^  with  my  numerous  moan 


^  The  original  edition  of  1645  has  no  note  to  this  Poem,  and  the  vol.  of  1 1 1 
pages  has  the  running  headline  of  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Later  editions 
than  that  of  1668  (p.  93)  give  here  this  note  :  "Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

«  «*Tunbridge  Wells."— ^ar/K^^/^. 
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Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  my  trait'rous  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ;  28 

While  thus  I  suffer  not  my  selfe  to  lose 

The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes ; 

But  with  my  owne  breath  still  foment  the  fire, 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire !  32 

This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  ApollOy  President  of  verse ; 
Highly  concerned,  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing :  36 

Thus  he  advis'd  me :  "On  yon*  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  affection  find."      i-passion.-  iwa. 

Ah,  cruel  Nymph,  from  whom  her  humble  swaine 
Flies  for  reliefe  into  the  raging  maine. 
And  from  the  windes  and  tempests  doth  expect 
A  milder  fate  then  from  her  cold  neglect :  44 

Yet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkinde  may  prove 
Blest  in  her  choice ;  and  vows  this  endlesse  love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer, 
But  from  those  gifts  which  heav*n  has  heap*d  on  her.    48 


CLXXVn. 

]Pen0l)uriBt  amount. 

"IITE  conclude  our  Penshurst  Group  with  a  poem  written  by 
another  apparently  despairing  lover,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ultimately  succeeded  in  consoling  himself  as  easily  as  Waller 
did.  The  piece  is  stamped  "Conway  Papers,"  and  is  contained 
in  a  volume  of  them  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker :  concerning  whom  see 
the  Additional  Note  on  p.  778. 
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C  WEETE  solitarines !  ioy  to  those  hartes 

That  feele  the  pleasure  of  braue  Cupid* s  darts, 
Grudge  mee  not,  though  a  Vassall  to  hys  might, 
And  a  Paen  subiect  to  curst  changing's  spite,  4 

To  rest  in  you  ;  or  rather  restles  moue 
In  your  contents,  to  sorrow  for  my  loue.  • 

A  loue  though  liuing  lives  as  dead  to  mee. 
As  Jewells  w*"*  in  richest  boxes  bee,  8 

Plac'd  in  a  Chest  that  outhrowes  my  ioye,         [-overthrows. 
Shutt  vp  in  chang[e]  w*"*  more  then  Plagues  destroy,  [chaias. 
Thys  (O  you  solitarines,  may  both  indure. 
And  be  a  Surgeon  to  find  mee  a  cure)  12 

For  thys  curst  Corsive  (eating  my  best  rest) 
Memory,  sad  Memory,  in  itt  once  blest : 
But  now  most  miserable  w*^  the  weight 
Of  that  w*'*  only  showes  Loue's  strange  deceipt.  16 

You  are  that  Cruell  wound  w^  inly  weares, 
My  Soule,  my  body,  wasting  into  Teares, 
You  keepe  my  Eyes  vnclosed,  my  hart  vntide. 
From  letting  thought  of  my  best  dayes  to  slide.  20 

Froward  Remembrance,  w'  delight  have  you        i-"**'- 
Ouer  my  Miseryes  to  take  a  viewe  ? 
Why  doe  you  tell  mee  in  thys  very  Place 
Of  Earth's  best  blessings  ?  I  haue  seene  the  face,  2^ 

But  maske  from  mee,  I  only  see  the  shade 
Of  that  w*'^  once  my  brightest  Sunshine  made  ? 
You  tell  mee  that  I  first  did  here  knowe  loue. 
And  mayden  Passions  in  thys  roome  did  moue.  28 

O  why  is  thys  alone  to  bring  distresse, 
W*  out  a  salue,  but  tortures  in  excesse ! 
A  Cruell  Steward  you  are  to  enrole, 
My  once  blest  time  of  Purpose  to  controle,  32 

W  Eyes  of  Sorow,  yett  leaue  mee  vndone. 
By  too  much  confidence,  my  thrid  thus  spun. 
In  Conscience  moue  not  such  a  spleene  of  scorne, 
Vnder  whose  swelling  my  Despaires  are  borne.  36 
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Are  you  offended  (choysest  Memory) 

That  of  your  perfect  guift  I  did  glory  ? 

Yf  I  did  so  offend,  now  Pardon  mee, 

Since  'twas  to  sett  forth  your  true  excellencye.  40 

Sufficiently  I  thus  doe  punisht  stand, 

When  all  w*"**  curst  is  you  bring  to  my  hand  ! 

Or  is  itt  that  I  noe  way  worthy  was 

In  so  rich  honor  my  past  dayes  to  passe  ?  44 

Alas  !  if  soe  and  such  a  Treasure  given, 

Must  I  for  thys  to  hell  like  game  be  driven  ? 

Fully  torment  mee  now  in  what  is  best, 

Togeather  take  remembrance  w'  the  rest ;  c-whh.       48 

Leaue  not  that  to  mee,  if  not  for  more  ill, 

W**  punish  may,  and  millions  of  harts  kill. 

Then  may  I  lonely  sitt  down  w'  my  losse, 

VV**  out  Vexation  for  my  losse's  crosse,  52 

Forgetting  pleasures  late  embraced  w'  love, 

Linckt  w**'  a  fayth  the  world  cold  neu  moue.         i-nevcr. 

Chaind  in  Affection  I  hop'd  shold  nott  change. 

Not  thincking  Earth  had  left  a  Place  to  range,  56 

But  staying  cruelly  you  sett  my  blisse, 

W"*  deepest  mourning  In  my  sight  for  misse. 

And  so  shall  I  imagine  my  Curse  more. 

When  you  I  lou'd,  ad  to  my  mischciefs  store,  60 

Then  may  I  live  in  Niobe's  sad  state. 

Who  weeping  long  indur'd  her  losses*  fate, 

Till  to  a  Rocke  transformd  from  her  Tears, 

She  Hues  to  fecle  more  drops  w""**  on  her  wearcs.  64 

Heauen  wecpes  on  her,  then  thys  example  take. 

And  soe  I'lc  ty  myselfc  at  Patience'  stake ; 

Yf  not  then  Memory  continue  still, 

And  torture  mee  w*  your  best  prized  skill,  6% 

Whylc  you,  dcere  Solitarincs,  accept 

Mee  to  your  charge,  whose  many  Passions  kept 

In  your  sweete  dwellings  haue  thys  Proffitt  gayned. 

That  in  more  delicacye  none  was  paind.  72 

Your  rarines  now  receaue  my  rarer  woe, 

W**  change,  and  louc,  appoints  my  Soulc  to  knowc. 
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nPHE  fair  County  of  Kent  furnishes  no  greater  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  archaeologist  and  tourist  than  the  fine  old  city 
of  Rochester,  whose  noble  castle,  standing  sentinel  over  the 
Medway,  looks  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  nineteenth-century 
world.  Old  workmen  tell  weird  tales  of  comrades  who  dis- 
covered entrances  to  vast  subterranean  passages  connected  with 
the  edifice,  and  entering  thereon,  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
curiosity  with  their  lives,  wandering  away  and  being  heard  of  no 
more.  So  little  changed  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  since 
1588  (according  to  its  drawing  in  that  year  by  W.  Smith,  Rouge 
Dragon  Pursuivant,  engraved  in  the  Archcsologia  Cantiana^  vol. 
vi.  facing  page  54),  that  an  Elizabethan  Kentish-Worthy,  sud- 
denly waking  from  a  Rip-Van-Winkle-like  sleep,  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  little  it  was  altered;  whilst  Harry  V.  would 
find  the  inn  by  Shakespeare  made  immortal,  where  the  **  Franklin, 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks  with 
him  in  gold,  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  the  company  last 
night  at  supper,  a  kind  of  auditor,  one  that  hath  abundance 
of  charge  too,  God  knows  what!"  {Henry  IV.  Part  I.,  Act  ii. 
scene  i .)  It  is  still  in  existence, — for  surely  it  must  have  been  the 
venerable  Crown;  which  "can  boast  an  antiquity  as  high  as  the 
year  1 300 ;"  visited  by  Philip  and  Mary,  and  honoured  by  four 
days'  sojourn  of  their  glorious  successor ;  where  Hogarth 
supped,  and  the  cellars  of  which  are  the  puzzle  of  archaeologists. 
The  different  eyes  with  which  strangers  have  gazed  upon  the 
good  old  city  are  placed  at  our  service  in  a  paper  as  amusing  as 
valuable  (which  by  the  way  is  our  authority  for  the  date  of  the 
Crown),  printed  in  the  Archaologia  Cantiana,  vol.  vi.  pp.  43-82 
—  Vtsiis  to  Rochester  and  Chatham  made  by  Royal,  Noble,  and  Dis- 
tinguished Personages,  English  and  Foreign,  from  the  Fear  1300  to 
1783.  By  William  Brenchley  Rye,  Esq.  From  this  excellent 
collection  we,  however,  miss  the  experiences  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  who  with  such  vigour  condemns  an  unlucky  "Cock  at 
Rochester,"  whose  notes  disturbed  his  slumbers  while  in  the  city. 
(It  begins  "Thou  cursed  Cock,  with  thy  perpetual  noise,"  and  is 
to  be  found  in  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Honble,  Sir  Charles 
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Sedley^  Bart.^  published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  by  Capt. 
Ayloflfe,  p.  107,  London,  1702.)  Frank  Sylvan,  the  "Old 
Bachelor  of  the  old  Scottish  Village,"  ue.  the  late  Thomas  Aird 
of  Dumfries,  published  a  similar  condemnation  of  a  noble  Gallus. 
We  here  insert  an  affecting  ballad  from  a  "slip"  copy,  headed 
by  a  tasteful,  but  somewhat  inappropriate,  cut  representing  a 
jack  boot :  unless  it  be  emblematical  of  the  reception  the  "  jealous, 
stem  "  father  intended  to  bestow  on  the  sighing  suitor. 

3&oc|)e0tet  C^atttle ;  Gc,  3Seaoteou0  3Lauta. 

Tune— ^tf^/>i  Adair, 

ROCHESTER  CVM//^^hail  I  From  the  point  of  my  sword, 

Oft  I've  been  here ;  Who  receiv'd  the  silent  word, 

Oft  at  thy  base  revealed  My  every  wish  and  hope? 

To  Laura  dear  Beaudous  Laura,       16 

What  'twas  that  caus*d  the  smart. 

What  'twas  did  rend  my  heart,  Oh  !  sad  delusive  Hope, 
With  eveiy  pang  I  feel,  Where's  to-morrow  ! 

'Twas  Laura  dear.    8    When  I  thought  t'  have  borne  off 

Beautious  Laura  f 

Signal  plac'd  upon  the  slope,  Her  father,  jealous, — stem. 

Dearest  Laura,  Will  not  let  her  here  return. 

Who  would  yon  window  ope.  Yet  I'm  resolv'd  to  have 

Beautious  Laura,  Beautious  Laura,      24 

By  J.  BERRY,  Chatham,  O.F.I.W.L. 
Printed  at  Pitt's  wholesale  Toy  warehouse,  6,  Great  st- Andrew  street,  7  dials. 

Note, — ^This  silly  ditty  (two  slip  copies  in  Ebsworth  Collection)  belongs  to  a 
day  when  Lady  Caroline  Keppel's  equally  siUy  original,  "What's  this  dull  Town 
to  me  ? — Robin's  not  near  I "  enjoyed  popularity,  vim,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  "Moggy  Adair"  (  =  "  What's  all  the  world  to  me?  Desert  and 
bare ! ")  and  other  imitations  were  written  :  the  original  being  so  early  as  1757. 
**  Laura  of  the  Midway**  reappears  in  the  Kentish  River  Group.— J.  W.  E. 

Rochester,  Strood,  and  Chatham  ("Rob  *em,  Starve  'em, 
and  Cheat  'em,**  saith  the  malicious  proverb),  an  "intelligent 
foreigner"  (M.  Aubry  de  La  Motraye,  1725)  affirms,  "make  up  a 
kind  of  Triopolis  or  Triple  City  ;*'  so  no  apology  is  needed  for 
placing  the  following  piece  in  our  Rochester  Group,  Its  lively 
and  reverend  author  pleads:  **Be  this,  tho*  carelessly  written,  the 
more  excusable,  for  as  much  as  it  was  compos'd  only  while  a 
Lady  was  dressing  herself  for  this  Fair  in  August,  1756. — ^T.  A." 
It  is  from  the  British  Museum  Additional  MS.  24270,  fol.  89. 
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iSome  Fet0e0  on  Stroud  jFair,  bg  tfje  3&c&«  Thomas  Austen,  1756. 

FAIR  there  is  just  center*d  in  a  Town, 
More  fam'd  for  ruder  Fisherman,  than  Clown, 
Next  to  an  open  Marsh  the  Stalls  are  plac'd, 
And  with  one  double  Row  of  trifles  grac'd.  4 

Here  come  from  RoffcCs  further  Street  a  throng         \i.t.  Rochester. 
Of  various  Maidens,  Beauties  old  and  young. 
Who,  having  laid  aside  for  one  small  space 

llieir  darling  knotting,  needlework,  and  Lace,  8 

Like  snow  that  gathers  rolling  o*er  y«  ground, 
In  smaller  parcels  other  heaps  surround. 
Each  new  Acquaintance  from  ev'ry  quarter  meet, 
In  gabbling  prate  much  a  dish  of  Chat  complete ;  12 

These  are  in  walking  so  cemented  close. 
That  face  to  face  they  rush,  and  chin  to  nose  : 
Then  laugh  ^oud,  and  frown,  and  bless  the  Fool 
For  awkward  blindness  just  derived  from  School ;  16 

Whose  dangling  sword  blades  dignify  their  skull 
With  much  such  grace  as  ribbons  do  a  Trull. 
Here  titt'ring  Miss  advances  in  the  rear. 

And  proudly  urges  you  the  way  to  clear :  20 

That  hence  her  Hoop  may  meet  no  flouting  squeeze, 
But  safe  convey  her  passing  on  with  ease. 
Here  one  remarks  the  garb,  the  gait,  the  view 
Of  all  the  male,  or  airy  female  crew.  24 

Some  with  too  many  taudries  deck  their  head. 
And  scarce  in  form,  if  better  taught  than  fed. 
This  ogling  sly.  This  bridling  up  her  chin. 

Would  fain  be  deemed  a  mortal  Seraphin.  28 

With  eyes  aslant  some  mark  what  others  buy, 
UnnoticM,  wou'd  your  gen'rous  temper  try. 
This  thoughtful  Sage  steps  slow,  with  glove  and  cane, 
And  moruizes  on  each  Object  vain  ;  32 

Another  wishes  for  the  Evening's  close. 
For  nappy  ale  and  pipe  to  toast  his  nose  : 
With  oysters  fresh,  and  Company  beside. 

Voluptuously  to  make  his  minutes  glide.  36 

Here  nuts  and  almonds  in  whole  heaps  are  spread  ; 
Here  Children  gaping  squall  for  Gingerbread. 
Here  some  with  copper  halfpence  try  their  luck. 
And  others  urge  th  advent'rous  chance  of  Chuck.  40 

Here  ribbons,  ear-rings,  grace  a  Lady's  stall ; 
There  other  fancies  do  the  Eyes  enthrall 
Here  Jews  with  pencils,  seals,  and  gaudy  rings. 
Convert  your  money  into  needless  things.  44 

But  would  you  have  the  Quintessence  of  all. 
Then  step  you  to  the  Oyster-wenches'  Stall ; 
There  crabs  and  shrimps  (both  stinking)  new  you'l  buy, 
Your  palate  teasing  till  you  come  to  try.  48 

The  Noise  thus  made  alarms  each  gaping  Fool, 
With  much  Proverbial  Cry^  but  little  Wool. 
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In  concluding  our  introductory  remarks  to  the  Rochester  Group 
we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  some  of  the  tales  clustering  round 
"  that  woody  and  high  old  robbing  Hill " — Gad's  Hill, — whose 
fame  Shakespeare  has  handed  down  to  all  ages :  but  with  a  due 
regard  for  space  and  our  reader's  patience  we  place  our  remarks 
in  the  form  of  a  solid  small-type  note. 

Note  on  Gad's  Hill. — No  spot  in  England  has  seen  the  "Game  of  High-Toby" 
carried  on  with  greater  succe^  than  the  classic  spot  which  we  now  approach 
with  due  reverence,  and  no  votaries  ever  served  a  patron  saint  with  greater 
assiduity  than  our  Kentish  Clerks  of  St  Nicholas  evinced  on  this  haunted  (if 
not  hallowed)  ground.  We  have  been  informed  by  a  barristerial  friend  that  he 
has  seen  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  thief  on  trial  put  in  a  plea  of  ''Custom," 
on  the  ground  that  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged  was  committed  at 
Gad's- Flill,  and  it  was  matter  of  prescription  to  rob  on  that  spot.  Similarly 
a  gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  Ump.  Henry  VIIL,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Bishops  ** frowned  and  grunted''  at  the  Probate  Bill,  defending  their 
rights  **  by  prescripsion  and  vsage,"  answered,  **the  vsage  hath  euer  ben  of 
theues  to  robbe  on  shoters  hill ;  ergo  it  is  lawful ;"  at  which  reply  we  are  told 
(naturally)  *'  the  spirituall  men  were  sore  offended  because  there  doynges  were 
called  robberies."  {HalVs  Chronicle^  quoted  by  Mr.  Fumivall,  Btdlads  from 
Manuscripts^  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  362.)  Much  do  we  regret  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  two  ballads  devoted  to  this  locality,  mentioned  by 
Warton  {History  of  English  Poetry^  Murray's  reprint,  1 870,  p.  883,  sec  Iviii.) : 
"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  I  have  seen  an  old  ballad  called 
Gad^s-Hillt  by  Faire,  that  is  probably  our  translator  Phaier.  In  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers  [A.  foL  32^],  among  seven  BalUttes  licensed  to  Will.  Bedell  and 
Rich.  Lante,  one  is  entitled  754^  Robery  oj  Gads  hill  under  the  year  1558. 
I  know  not  how  far  it  might  contribute  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV, 
The  title  is  promising."  One  of  the  notables  who  plied  his  trade  on  the  hill 
was  John  Clavell,  whose  Recantation  of  an  HI  led  life^  or  a  discovery  of  the 
High-way  Law^  occupies  sixty  pages,  a  copy  printed  at  London  in  1628  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  quarto,  1634.  We  extract  the 
twenty  opening  lines  of  the  Museum  copy  (Press-mark,  1077.  c.  13). 

Clabeirs  ]6lecantatton. 

^TAND  and  deliuer  to  your  obseniation, 

Right  serious  thoughts,  that  you  by  my  relation 
May  benefit,  for  otherwise  in  vaine 

I  write,  you  reade,  vnlesse  from  hence  you  gaine  4 

The  hapninesse  I  meane  you  ;  blest  is  he 
That  will  make  vse  of  others  ieopardie  : 
Be  warn'd  by  me,  so  you  may  purchace  hence, 
At  a  cheape  rate,  my  deare  experience.  8 

You  must  not  looke  from  me  to  haue  the  straine 
Of  your  Black- friers  Poets,  or  the  vaine 
Of  those  high  flying  men,  whose  rare  Muse  brings 
Forth  births,  that  Gossipt  are  by  Lords  and  Kings.  1 2 

For  though  I  oft  haue  seen  Gadd's-hill  and  those 
Red  tops  of  Mountaines,  where  good  people  lose 
Their  ill-kept  purses,  I  did  neuer  climbe 

Parnassus  Hill,  or  could  aduenture  time,  16 

To  tread  the  Muses'  Mazes,  or  their  floore, 
Because  I  knew  that  they  are  lightly  poore, 
And  Shooter's  Hill  was  fitter  farre  for  me. 
Where  pas'd  reliefes  for  my  owne  pouertie.  20 
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The  indefatigable  Cruden,  in  his  History  of  Gravesend,  devotes  a  chapter  to 
this  favoured  spot,  from  which  we  shall  largely  borrow.  "The  situation  was 
but  too  favourable  for  the  nefarious  purposes  for  which  it  was  infested.  The 
robbers  could  find  shelter  and  concealment  in  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  when  watching  or  pursued ;  the  way-laid  traveller  could  find  no  ready 
help,  for  there  were  no  habitations  near  the  spot ;  numerous  were  the  classes 
from  whom  rich  booty  might  be  obtained ;  and  the  police  of  the  county  was 
worse  than  lax,  for  the  magistracy  were  charged  with  corrupt  connivance  at 
offences,  and  even  with  giving  countenance  to  offenders*'  (p.  259).  These 
charges  were  emphatically  made  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  April  8th,  1577,  while  Sir  Roger  Manwood  (himself  a  Kentish 
man)  accused  certain  gentry  of  actually  countenancing  notorious  offenders 
{Lansdonvne  MS,  Brit.  Mus.  vol.  Ixiii.  fol.  16,  endorsed  "3  July,  1590,"  quoted 
in  Cruden*s  Gravesend^  p.  260).  No  wonder  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  highwaymen  had  such  flourishing  times,  and  notable  robberies  constantly 
occurred  from  the  days  when  they  laid  in  wait  for  "pilgrims  going  to  Canter- 
bury with  rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses."  In 
1656,  the  day  after  the  Danish  ambassador  had  been  favoured  with  the  attention 
of  the  Gad's-Hill  gentry,  he  received  the  following  Duval-like  epistle,  which  is 
reprinted  in  Cruden's  Gravesend  (pp.  262-3)  ^''O'^  ^^  Harleian  MS.  (6016, 
art  3) :— "Sir, — The  same  necessity  that  enforc't  the  Tartars  to  breake  y« 
walls  of  China,  compelled  us  to  wayte  on  you  at  Gads-Hill.  I  hope  you  will 
not  thinke  the  name  of  Theife  and  Gentleman  incompatible,  nor  that  it  is 
ignoble  to  robbe  a  Viceroy  there,  where  the  best  of  our  Kings  deigned  to  robbe 
a  carryer.  And  now  I  speake  of  thinges  noble,  I  thinke  it  is  soe  to  keepe 
my  word ;  onely  I  must  begge  your  pardon  in  two  thinges ;  first  that  I  sent 
you  y^  enclosed  noe  sooner ;  next,  that  I  subscribe  not  my  name,  otherwise 
than.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  Tamerlane^  Gad's-Hill  was  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Prince  Cossuma  Albertus,  of  Transylvania, 
by  his  coachman  and  footboy  on  the  evening  of  October  15th,  1661,  the  former 
of  whom  was  afterwards  hanged  in  chains  on  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  On  October  22nd  the  Prince  was  buried  in  Rochester  Cathedral 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  people,  "amongst  whom 
many  gave  large  commendations  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  bestowed  so 
honorable  an  interment  on  a  stranger  at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges" 
{Mercurius  Publicus  for  October,  1 66 1,  under  date  "  Rochester,  26  Octol^r," 
quoted  in  Mr.  Rye*s  Visits  to  Rochester  and  Chatham^  Archaologia  Cantiana^ 
vol.  vi.  pp.  71-2).  The  Gad's-Hill  fraternity  occasionally  caught  Tartars,  as 
the  following  entries  in  the  Gravesend  register  of  burials  bears  witness : — 
"1586.  September  the  29th  daye,  was  a  thiefe,  y'  was  slayne,  buryed." 
"  1590.  Marche  the  17^^*  daie,  was  a  thiefe,  y'  was  at  Gads-hill,  wounded  to 
Deathe,  called  Roberte  Writs,  buried  "  (see  Cruden,  p.  260-1). — An  exquisite 
story  of  how  a  sailor  on  his  way  from  Chatham  to  London  turned  the  tables 
on  a  band  of  highwaymen  who  were  in  wait  about  another  very  favourite 
Kentish  locality — Shooter's  Hill — is  contained  in  Jackson's  Recantation;  or^ 
the  Life  and  Death  of  the  notorious  High-way-man^  novo  hanginj^  in  chains  at 
Hampstead,  Delivered  To  a  Friend  a  Little  before  Execution.  Wherein  is  truly 
discovered  the  whole  Mystery  of  that  Wicked  and  Fatal  Profession  Of  Pcuidin^  on 
the  Road.  London^  Printed  for  T.  B.  in  the  Year  1674,  which  is  reprinted  in 
the  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Turner's  Old- Book  Collectors^  Miscellany^ 
1873,  where  it  occupies  52  pages.  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  associates  were  hovering 
about  Shooter's  Hill  expecting  the  paid-off  seamen  from  Chatham  on  their  way 
to  town.  After  easing  the  pockets  of  a  great  many  stragglers,  but  carefully 
avoiding  those  who  came  three,  four,  or  five  in  a  body,  they  met  with  a  parson 
coming  from  London,  from  whom  they  took  £1^,  generously  returning  him 
twenty  shillings  on  receiving  his  promise  that  he  would  inform  none  what  had 
happened,  but  he,  meeting  with  a  seaman,  warned  him  to  turn  back  lest  he 
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should  meet  with  the  same  misfortune.  The  remainder  of  the  story  we  tell  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  words : — *'The  resolute  seaman  would  not  believe  the  parson, 
thinking  it  some  idle  chimera  of  his  own  invention,  and  so  went  on  his  way,  and 
the  parson  on  his  :  coming  up  to  the  seaman  we  told  him  to  stand,  who  asked 
us  what  we  meant ;  we  told  him  that  we  wanted  money ;  'Alas,  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  *  it  is  true  I  have  some,  which  I  received  for  my  pay  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  therefore  it  is  pity  to  take  that  from  me  which  I  am  carrying 
home  for  the  maintenance  of  my  poor  wife  and  children.'  If  he  had  persuaded 
an  angel  to  have  been  his  orator  and  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  it  would  have  been 
all  one,  for  no  other  sound  pleased  us  but  that  of  his  money.  When  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  remedy,  he  delivered  all  that  he  had,  which  was  sixty-five 
pound.  'Now,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  'let  me  beg  one  request  of  you,  and 
that  is,  since  I  dare  not  go  home  to  my  wife,  and  at  present  know  not  what 
course  of  life  to  steer,  admit  me  into  your  company ;  you  see  I  am  limbed  well 
enough,  and  I  have  coura^  and  strength  enough  to  qualify  me  for  your  occu- 
pation.' We  asked  him  whether  he  was  in  earnest ;  he  swore  a  hundred  oaths 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  was  ready  to  be  tried  at  that  instant ;  insisting  farther, 
that  he  was  greatly  in  love  with  a  trade  that  could  get  as  much  money  in  six 
minutes  as  he  could  do  in  three  years.  I  was  then  [the]  purse-bearer,  and 
finding  we  had  done  enough  for  that  day,  we  appointed  a  place  to  meet  at,  and 
so  distributed  ourselves  for  the  present ;  only  I  had  the  chai^  of  the  seaman, 
who  was  wretchedly  mounted,  and  therefore  I  needed  not  to  ^ar  him  :  besides, 
as  we  rode  along,  I  bound  him  over  and  over  again,  by  oaths,  to  stand  to  what 
promise  he  had  made  us.  At  length,  riding  in  a  lane,  suspecting  nothing  in 
the  least,  he  turned  his  little  hobby  on  me,  and  seizing  my  bridle  before  I  was 
aware,  daps  to  my  breast  a  little  ugly  brass-barreled  pistol,  and  swore  as 
bloodily,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  trade  above  twenty  years,  if  I  would  not 
instantly  dismount  he  would  send  a  bullet  to  my  heart  I  saw  by  his  frightful 
countenance  that  tliere  was  no  dallying,  so  I  dismounted  and  gave  him  my 
horse;  and  he  in  kindness  bid  me  take  his:  such  a  beast  I  never  saw  on  a 
common,  so  poor,  so  weak,  that  I  was  thinking  to  commit  my  safety  to  my 
own,  and  not  to  his  legs.  You  may  imagine  what  a  sweat  I  was  in,  being  thus 
dismounted,  for  having  committed  so  many  robberies  that  day,  should  I  be 
met  by  any  of  the  country,  they  would  conclude  me  one  of  the  robbers,  seeing 
a  man  so  splendidly  accoutred,  riding  on  a  beast  hardly  fit  to  feed  crows  and 
ravens.  The  night  coming  on  favoured  me,  and  I  got  among  my  associate[s]  ; 
and  now  I  shall  give  you  leave  to  guess  whether  their  laughter  or  sorrow  was 
greatest  ?  First,  that  a  stout  thief  (for  so  I  was  accounted)  should  be  robbed 
by  a  hobby  horse  and  a  pot-gun  ;  and  secondly,  so  much  money  [above  ;f  i8o 
we  learn  from  a  previous  part  of  Mr.  Jackson's  narration]  lost,  when  secured 
beyond  the  probability  of  retaking.  We  heard  the  seaman,  after  he  had  paid 
himself,  summoned  in  such  brethem  as  had  been  robbed  by  us,  and  none  else, 
(but  the  parson,)  and  returned  them  their  money"  (pp.  28-31). — ^The  most 
extraordinary  tradition  relating  to  Gads- Hill  is  the  Kentish  Ride  to  York,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  with  surprising  minuteness.  This  feat  took 
place  in  1676,  so  John  Nevison  and  Dick  Turpin  were  only  followers  of  a 
ICentish  original ;  the  first-named  worthy  is  said  to  have  accomplished  the 
journey  from  London  to  York  (200  miles)  on  his  famous  mare  in  fifteen  hours, 
in  May,  1684.  We  reprint  from  Mockeifs  Journal  (p.  31)  the  details  of  our 
countryman's  journey  from  Gads- Hill,  wishing  some  Kentish  Ainsworth  had 
given  him  the  celebrity  Rookwood  has  conferred  upon  Dick  Turpin:— ** In  the 
year  1676,  a  gentleman  was  robbed  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  a  man 
Nicks,  who,  to  prevent  detection  (as  he  afterwards  confessed),  proceeded  to 
Gravesend,  where  he  was  detained  nearly  three  hours,  for  want  of  a  boat  to 
convey  him  across  to  Essex  for  Chelmsford ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Braintree, 
Bockey,  and  Wethersford,  over  the  downs  to  Cambridge,  keeping  the  cross* 
roads  to  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon,  by  Fenny  and  Stratford,  where  he. 
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baited  bis  borse  and  slept  about  balf  an  bour.  He  tben  rode  full  speed  to 
York  (176  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lpndon),  where  be  arrived  in  tbe  afternoon. 
Here  be  cbanged  bis  dress,  and  mixed  witb  the  company  in  tbe  bowling-green, 
and  soon  selected  out  tbe  Mayor  of  that  city,  of  whom  he  enquired  the  hour  of 
the  day,  who  pulled  out  his  watch  and  told  him  it  wanted  a  quarter  to  eight. 
Some  time  after  Mr.  Nicks  was  prosecuted  for  the  robbery,  and  the  whole  merit 
of  the  case  turned  upon  this  single  point.  The  person  who  had  been  robbed 
swifre  to  the  man,  but  Nicks  produced  the  Mayor  of  York,  who  proved  his  being 
at  tbe  bowling-green  on  the  day  in  question.  The  jury  therefore  acquitted  him, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  impossibU  for  him  to  be  tbe  man  and  also  to  be 
in  York  on  the  same  day."  "We  have  seen  another  account  giving  the  high- 
wayman's name  as  **  Hicks,"  and  stating  that  **  Hicks*s  Hill "  was  so  called  from 
being  a  favourite  scene  for  his  exploits.^  After  the  details  of  his  feat  all  other 
highway  reminiscences  would  be  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable;  as  in  eccle- 
siastical processions,  the  greatest  should  come  last,  so  we  take  our  leave  of  tbe 
Kentish  minions  of  the  moon. 
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'E  have  here  a  Kentish  ballad  on  the  extremely  popular 
subject  of  a  vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  of  which  The 
Dead  Man's  Song  ("Sore  sick,  deare  friends,  long  time  I  was:" 
of  which  there  are  copies  in  the  Roxburghe,  Euing,  Bagford  and 
Pepys  Collections)  is  probably  the  best-known  example.  Our 
archaeology  is  indebted  to  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Si.  Patrick's 
Purgatory  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Para- 
dise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the  traditions  of  this 
form  of  (what  modern  Spiritualists  would  term)  "trance-medium- 
ship"  are  collected  from  every  source  and  clime,  commencing 
with  the  vision  of  Furseus,  to  which  Bede  alludes,  and  treating 
in  detail  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish,  Norman,  Norwegian,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Icelandic  forms  of  the  legend,  not  the  least  curious 
portion  of  the  work  being  an  irreverent  Latin  burlesque  version 
of  these  visions,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  volume  \!^g»  v.  35) 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  bearing  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
by  an  English  monk  in  Germany.  Mr.  Wright  also  gives  an 
English  translation  of  another  comic  German  ballad  on  Paradise, 
contained  in  Ballads  et  Chants  Populaire  (Anciens  et  ModemesJ 
de  VAllemagne,  Traduction  nouvelle,  par  Seb*  Albin,  In  1872  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  printed  in  their  Old  English  Miscellany 
three  versions  of  one  of  these  curious  "visions"  in  which  our 
ancestors  delighted — The  XI  Pains  of  Hell, 

^  Note. — This  is  probably  a  blunder,  such  as  most  sham-etymologists  fall  into, 
by  an  imperfect  remembrance  of  "  Hicks*s  Hall,"  where  sessions  used  to  be  held, 
near  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.  Charles  Knight  has  some  delightful  explorations 
after  Hicks's  Hall,  in  his  London :  **  Suburban  Milestones." — ^J.W.E. 
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[From  Garlands,  Songs  and  Stories,  in  British  Museum,  11621.  e.  3.  art.  30.] 

Cfte  01OU0  2^trgtn:  £)r  iaeltgtoug 

^attif  Being  2.  IRelatton  of  t^e  tooniierfiil  anH 
3)ifiitie  &{)ee(ge0  of  Sarah  Shrimpton,  SDauggttr  to 
jpn  Shrimpton,  libtitg  in  Eochester,  tdj^,  falling 
into  a  Ctanct,  tieclareu  tge  toontitrful  C|ging0  saige 
j^oti  0etn,  titisiring  f^tmg  CgiltKtn  to  jinlie  tge  ILorii 
in  tge  "Cime  of  tgtir  ^outj^,  in  ortitr  to  obtain  &a{:: 
dattom 

Licensed  according  to  Order. 

Tune  of,  Children's  Example;  or,  [My]  Bleeding  Heart. 

I-I EARKEN  to  me,  ye  Children  dear ; 

Ye  Elders  too,  pray  lend  an  ear ; 
Whilst  I  in  melting,  moving  Verse 
The  Wonders  of  the  Lord  rehearse.  4 

In  Roc/tester,  a  Town  of  Fame, 
One  Mr.  Shrimpton  liv*d  by  Name ; 
Who  had  a  beauteous  tender  Wife, 
The  Joy  and  Comfort  of  his  Life.  8 

By  her  he  had  a  Daughter  fair, 
A  Child  with  whom  few  could  compare ; 
Her  Learning  she  so  fast  acquired 
As  made  her  to  be  most  admir'd.  [-to the-      12 

The  Scripttires  she  did  get  by  Heart ; 
The  Preacher's  Words  she  could  impart ; 
Constant  at  PrayVs  she'd  always  be, 
And  doing  Works  of  Piety.  16 

Even  in  the  Night,  when  deepest  Sleep 
Clos'd  others'  Eyes,  she'd  pray  and  weep. 
Whilst  Heav'n  behind  the  Curtain  view'd 
This  Child  of  God,  And  how  she  su'd.  20 
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Her  Parents  look*d  with  longing  eyes : 
With  equal  Joy,  and  great  Surprize, 
But  now  their  Care  was  lest  grim  Death 
Should  rob  their  sweetest  Child  of  Breath.  24 

Now,  good  People,  observe  what  wonderful  Visions  this  Child  saw  in 

her  Trance. 

One  Day,  this  Child,  as  it  appears, 
Whilst  most  intent  upon  her  Prayers, 
Such  was  her  Ardency  indeed. 
As  did  ascend  the  Clouds  with  speed.  28 

When  lo !  her  Lips  they  waxed  Pale, 
Her  Eye-sight  soon  began  to  fail ! 
"  Alas  ! "  she  cry'd  and  then  sunk  down, 
Like  Water  spilt  upon  the  Ground.  32 

The  News  did  ring  about  the  Place : 
People  and  Doctors  came  apace ; 
And  thus  two  Days  she  did  remain. 
Until  her  Soul  returned  again.  36 

Then  tho*  as  wounded  with  a  Dart, 
She  sighed  from  her  very  Heart ; 
Whilst  pitying  Maidens  looked  on, 
The  Child  in  melting  Words  began.^  40 

"  Dear  Virgins,  now  beholding  me, 
Slight  not  my  Anguish  which  you  see, 
But  long  with  me,  for  Christ  so  dear, 
That  he  may  be  your  Comforter.  44 

In  strangest  Places  have  I  been. 
Both  Heav*n  and  Hell  methinks  Fve  seen. 
Yet  watch'd  by  Angels  every  where. 
Below  the  Earth,  or  in  the  Air.  48 

I  saw  the  Heavens  most  angry  frown, 
Arrows  of  Lightning  pouring  down  ; 
And  one  poor  Soul,  with  Sighs  and  Groans, 
Calling  on  Rivers,  Rocks,  or  Stones  !  52 

Dear  God  !  methought,  what  is  poor  Man, 
Whose  Life  on  Earth's  a  silly  Span } 


^  From  the  next  line  to  108,  inclusive,  her  words  are  italicized  in  the  original. 
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What  are  his  Riches  here  to  roul, 

If  by  'em  he  should  lose  his  Soul !  56 

For  equal  Punishments  are  here : 
The  Covetous  has  carping  Care ; 
The  Lazy  scourged  with  burning  Stings  ; 
The  Glutton  gnaw'd  with  hungry  Things.  60 

The  Drunkard  has  unquenched  Thirst ; 
The  luxurious  Man  with  Vapours  burst ; 
The  Proud  confounded  are  with  Shame ; 
The  Envious  howl  in  burning  Flame.  '    64 

My  Heart  did  rend  to  see  him  fear, 
And  how  Hcav'ns  Scourges  did  appear, 
When  lo !  my  guide  turn'd  me  aside. 
To  see  the  Height  and  Fall  of  Pride.  68 

I  saw  a  Burning  Place  of  Flame, 
And  many  Wretches  in  the  same ; 
Those  who  liv'd  not  in  godly  Fear, 
But  disobey'd,  and  curse  and  swear.  72 

I  saw  a  Net  was  open  laid 
To  catch  poor  Souls,  like  Birds  betray'd. 
Drawn  in  by  Death's  Captivity, 
Unless  Christ  came  to  set  them  free.  76 

Now  what  a  State  of  Grief  is  here ; 
What  Pain,  what  terrible  Despair ! 
This  I  perceiv'd,  and  this  I  tell. 
To  warn  you  from  the  Flames  of  Hell.  80 

You  see  the  Judge,  and  in  his  Hands 
The  Table  where  the  Prisoner  stands, 
Trembling  before  his  awful  Throne. 
For  his  Offences  making  Moan.  84 

My  Angel  seeing  my  Surprize, 
Did  bid  me  turn  from  thence  mine  Eyes ; 
And  with  his  fluttering  'splendent  Wings, 
Did  mount  me  to  the  King  of  Kings.  88 

Through  various  Globes  of  lightsome  Air, 
Above  these  fading  Kingdoms  here, 
Methought  all  Kings  I  did  behold. 
For  all  were  crown'd  with  Crowns  of  Gold.  92 
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My  Angel  said,  *  Now  these  you  see 
Were  Men  on  Earth  in  Misery, 
While  firmly  for  the  Faith  they  stood, 
And  lost  for  Christ  their  precious  Blood.  96 

Now  their  Oppressors  are  not  here ; 
Their  Prisoners  only  bright  appear ; 
Who  should  assist  the  Judge  of  Men 
To  try  their  bitter  Judges  then.  100 

Here  the  Afflicted  cease  to  mourn  ; 
The  needy  Poor  above  all  Scorn ; 
The  Sackcloth  Penitent  doth  shine, 
And  humble  Faith  is  most  divine.  104 

Now  hast[e]  to  Earth,  resume  your  State, 
These  Wonders,  which  youVe  seen,  relate. 
And  so  farewel[l]  :'  then  went  away. 
Concerned  I  was  he  would  not  stay."  ic8 

And  here  the  Child  her  Speech  did  cease, 
Whilst  melting  Tears  came  down  apace  ; 
Such  Tears  that  came  from  Love  and  Fear, 
And  caird  from  Heaven  to  comfort  her.  1 1 2 

Soon  after  did  her  Spirits  fail, 
And  Death  did  over  her  prevail ; 
*•  Farewel[l],  Father,  Mother  too, 
For  dear  I  know  IVe  been  to  You."  1 16 

And  thus  she  dy*d,  when  being  laid. 
Charming  appeared  the  pretty  Maid  ; 
Smiling  in  Death,  which  might  foretell 
Her  Soul  did  with  Bless'd  Angels  dwell.  120 

When  she  was  laid  within  the  Ground, 
There,  lo  !  was  heard  a  solemn  Sound — 
Sweet  and  seraphick,  pure  and  clear. 
Which  sweetly  charm'd  the  admiring  Ear.  124 

In  Peace  therefore  this  Virgin  lies. 
Till  the  last  Trump  bids  her.  Arise ! 
And  then  God  grant,  that,  with  her,  we 
May  find  a  Blest  Eternity.  128 

VOL.    II.  3   F 
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The  restless  longing  that  pervades  a  large  portion  of  mankind  "  For  knowing 
what  should  ne*er  be  known  *'  has  in  all  ages  brought  a  rich  harvest  to  those 
who  traded  on  the  weakness  and  superstition  of  their  fellow-creatures.     From 
the  Romish  frauds  of  such  pretended  visions  as  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  to 
the  "medium*'  of  the  present  day  who  will  rap  out  revelations  of  the  dread 
mysteries  of  the  intermediate  state,  in  terms  (to  use  the  language  applied  by 
Dean  Mansel  to  the  productions  of  some  American  operators,)  "compounds  of 
the  ludicrous  and  the  horrible,  in  which  the  laugh  due  to  their  absurdity  is 
checked  by  the  shudder  at  their  blasphemy"  (Modem  Spiritualism^  in  Letters, 
Lectures^  and  Reviews^  p.  281) — all  have  juggled  alike  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  those  who  would  tear  away  the  veil  which  so  mercifully  hides  futurity.    The 
Church  of  England  stands  apart  with  a  pure  heart  and  clean  hands,  but  some 
of  the  extreme  Nonconformists  are  not  so  free  from  blame.     We  have  seen  a 
tract  (sent  us  by  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren)  which  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation,  purporting  to  narrate  a  vision  beheld  by  a  medical  student 
(name  given)  in  Edinburgh  some  years  back,  where  he  saw  the  torments  of 
the  Future  State  inflicted  on  his  loose  companions, — each  after  his  kind, — 
the  card-players  seated  in  red-hot  chairs  playing  an  unceasing  game,  while 
drunkards  and  votaries  of  the  other  deadly  sins  were  tortured  in  a  corresponding 
manner.     The  young  man  is  given  a  fixed  space  of  time  to  repent,  but  neg- 
lecting it,  disappears  mysteriously.    The  tract  is  very  powerfully  written,  and  we 
regret  that  we  have  lost  the  copy  formerly  held  of  this  weird  production. 
An  extraordinary  and  somewhat  similar  story,  stating  what  had  occurred  to  a 
member  of  an  Irish  family  in  1749  (in  which  the  dissolute  hero  dies,  and  is  on 
the  verge  of  condemnation,  but  is  given  three  years*  grace  on  the  intercession  of 
his  **  patron  saint,"  and  reforms),  is  given  in  Crofton  Croker's  Fairy  Tales  and 
Legends  oftheSouth  of  Ireland  {Legends  of  the  Banshee,  pp.  117-131,  ed.  1S62) : 
this  states,  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  of  wonder,  "Romantic  in  inci- 
dent and  artificial  in  construction  as  this  story  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
narrative  of  facts,  if  the  supernatural  appearance  of  the  Banshee  be  excepted  ; — 
the  names  and  places  mentioned  are,  in  every  instance  but  one,  real,  and  that 
has  been  changed  for  certain  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  as  the 
alteration  is  immaterial "  (p.  131).    A  late  contribution  to  the  literature  on  this 
fanciful  subject  is  The  Treatise  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  on  Purgatory,  newly 
translated  by  T.  M,  A.,  with  Introductory  Essay  on  Hell  and  the  Intermediate 
State,  by  a  Priest  Associate  of  the  Guild  of  All  Souls,  cr.  8vo.  1878 ;  and  an  essay 
by  that  noble  Churchman,  whose  name  should  never  be  mentioned  without 
honour,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  The  Intermediate  State  of  the  Soul 
between  Death  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  is  included  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Religious,  pages  423-433,    1879. 
Tennyson  gives  expression  to  the  popular  feeling  of  unsatisfied  curiosity 
r^arding  this  matter  in  his  lines  on  the  only  mortal  who  could  have  given 
us  trustworthy  information :  when  Lazarus  left  his  chamel  cave. 

"Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?" 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise.  8 


"  Fools  tush  in  J  where  Angels  fear  to  tread!'        795 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 

The  rest  remaineth  unreveard  : 

He  told  it  not ;  or  something  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist.  16 

{In  Memoriam^  xxxi.) 

There  was  an  unpleasant  Rabbinical  tradition  stating  that  the  Dead  who  were 
raised  from  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  lived  for  years,  but  carried  about  with  them 
the  odour  of  the  grave,  and  were  seemingly  oblivious  of  mundane  affairs.  The 
expressions  of  Professor  Ferrier  regarding  Clairvoyance  and  Spirit-rapping 
apply  equally  to  the  visions  and  "revelations"  of  Romish,  Spiritualist,  Mystic, 
and  Swedenborgian  ** seers":  **Our  natural  superstitions  are  bad  enough  ;  but 
thus  to  make  a  systematic  business  of  fatuity,  imposture,  and  profanity,  and  to 
imagine  all  the  while  that  we  are  touching  on  the  precincts  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom,  is  unspeakably  shocking"  {Institutes  of  Metaphysic:  the  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Beings  1^54*  P*225). 


c< 


[The  tune  named  as  "  Bleeding  Heart"  is  that  of  the  old  ballad,  beginning 
My  bleeding  heart,  with  fear  and  pain"  (Roxb.  Coll.,  I.  442} ;  the  same  tune 
as  •*  Sir  Andrew  Barton."    **  The  Children's  Example  "  (still  extant,  to  the  same 
tune)  tells  of  "one  Mrs.  Johnson's  Child,  of  Bamet,  who  was  tempted  of  the 
Devil  to  forsake  God,"  etc.     It  begins,  "Ye  Parents,  who  love  children  dear, 
To  what  I  shall  relate  give  ear."    There  are  several  curious  woodcuts  in  the 
Chap-book  of  The  Pious  Virgin  (no  date  nor  place  of  imprint,  but  the  date  of 
publication  was  about  1750).     To  avoid  an  over-burdening  of  this  "  Rochester 
Group,"  and  also  a  crowding  together  of  illustrations,  it  was  deemed  adviseable 
to  transfer  to  a  later  position  (z/».  p.  839,  before  commencing  the  "Kentish 
River  Group  ")  the  seven  woodcuts  of  the  **  Pious  Virgin  "  Chap-book,  which 
were  too  rare  to  be  left  without  reproduction  in  The  Kentish  Garland  \  and  also 
to  there  add  the  Supplementary  Note  on  certain  quaint  speculations  concerning 
the  Intermediate  State  of  the  Soul,  as  held  of  old  by  learned  Jews,  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  repudiated  in  our  own  times,  when  the  late  George  Eliot's  DaniH 
Deronda  has  shown  with  what  interest  some  writers  regard  the  present  and 
future  condition  of  the  Jewish  Race.    If  any  reader,  nevertheless,  instead  of 
using  his  inalienable  privilege  of  leaving  the  said  "Supplementary  Note" 
unread,  chooses  to  demur  at  being  treated  to  such  a  disquisition  on  a  subject 
which  is  gladly  avoided  by  ordinary  seekers  after  amusement,  the  undismayed 
J.  W.E.  accepts  the  entire  responsibility ;  he  having  advised  the  retention  both 
of  the  accompanying  woodcuts,  and  of  the  Editorial  Note  on  The  Intermediate 
State  of  the  Soul,     Pending  which  conflict,  he  mentions  also,  that  the  original 
woodcuts  were  given,  one  by  one,  on  the  separate  pages  of  the  Chap-book, 
evidently  without  special  heed  as  to  locality  :  the  first  illustration  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ballad  (No.  1} ;  the  others  respectively  following  Line  20 
(No.  2) ;  32  (No.  3) ;  40  (No.  4) ;  52  (No.  5) ;  76  (No.  6),  and  86  (No.  7). 
They  appear  to  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  Chap-book, 
which  probably  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  and  may  have  been  referred  to  in 
some  of  the  contemporary  Kentish  newspapers,  not  yet  examined. — J.W.E.] 
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CLXXIX. 

[From  a  Garland  in  the  British  Museum.] 

T  N  RocJiester  city  a  young  damsel  did  dwell, 

For  wit  and  for  beauty  none  could  her  excel, 
Admired  she  was,  and  had  many  a  suitor. 

But  one  youth  above  all,  and  he  loved  her^  well. 
This  charming  young  lad  he  was  a  brisk  young'  sailor. 

Long  time  he'd'  been  plowing  the  watery  main ; 
The  enemy  insulted  the  British  flag  royal, 

He  was  summoned  to*  go  to  meet*  them  again.  8 

This  jolly  young  sailor,  if  true  ['t]is*  reported, 

Had  been  but  a  very  few  weeks  on  the  shore. 
When  he  and  his  true  love  together  were''^  walking, 

And  he  by  a®  press-gang  from  her  was  torn.® 
They  *^  cried,  "  I  perceive  you  are  a  young  sailor, 

That  is  "  fit  for  to  fight  for  your  country  and  King ; 
And  as  we  want  sailors  you  must  plough  ^^  the  main,^* 

No  excuse  we  will  have,  so  you  must  go  again."**         i6 

It  was  early  one^*  morning,  as  day  it**  was  dawning. 
This  blooming  young  fair  one*^  a  letter  received ; 

It  was*8  to  inform  her  the  ship  had  weighed  anchor. 
With  grief  and  vexation  this  fair  one  was  griev*d.** 

*  SO,  in  Pitts.  '  Pitts  omits  *  young.'        '  he  had. 

*  *to'  omitted.         *  P.  inserts  'with.'  •  as  it  is,  O  :  as  true  as,  P. 

'  But  has  \sic\  he  and  his  love  together  was.    *  He  by  a  large.  By  a  large,  P. 

*  tore.       *®  we.      *'  That's,  P.        **  face  the  foe  again.        i*  ocean,  P. 
"  "And  when  we  have  conqu'rd  we'll  merrily  sing." 

**No  excuse  we  will  have,  you  must  face  the  bold  rebels  over  agam."  P. 
**  next.  "  P.  omits*  it.'  *'  beautiful  fair  one. 

*®  'Twas.  "  did  grieve.    [Evidently  wrong,  spoiling  the  rhyme.] 


TIu  Sailor's  Adieu  to  the  Rochester  Lass.  797 

She  cried,*  "  O !  the  wars,*  they  do  prove  so'  cruel, 
They  have  robb'd*  me  of  him  I  esteemed  most*  dear, 

My  mind  is  tormented^  with  grief  and  vexation," 

While  from  her  bright  eyes"^  there  fell  many  a  tear.       24 

It  was  wrote  in  these  words,  "  My  love,  don't  be  surprised, 

Once  more  I'm  compelled  to  plough  the  rough  sea ; 
But,  nevertheless,  my  girl,  don't  be  grieved, 

®To  you,  and  you  only,  true  and®  constant  I'll  be  : 
Though*®  many  a  fair  one  I  shall  see  there's  no  doubt,** 

When  our  ship  is  in  port,  or  in  harbour  she  lays, 
No  one  shall  induce  me  to  think  of  another, 

And  I  hope  in  return  you  will  do  the  same.^^  32 

So  adieu,  my  dear  Sally y  till  ^^  next  time  I  see  you, 

Our  ship's  bound  for  India}^  with  a  fresh**  gale. 
Quite  early  to-mojrow*^  the  day  is  appointed, 

All  hands  must  prepare  for"  to  go,  and  not  fail : 
So  heaven  protect  you  until  the  next  meeting, 

For  now,  my  dear  girl,  the  wars  is  all  o'er  ;*® 
With  the  blessings  of  peace  will  make  us  united,** 

We'll  lead  our  lives  happy,  secure  on  the  shore.^  40 

Printed  hy  M.  Angus  and  Son,  Printers,  Nevocastle. 

'  cry'd.  '  waves.  '  P.  omits  *so.' 

*  They  robbed,  P.  *  so.  «  tortur'd.  "^  eye,  P. 
8  And.                »  P.  omits  'true  and.'              ^^  Tho'.            "  on't. 

*  *  And  I  hope  in  return  you'll  do  so  by  me.       *'  the. 

"  to  the  IndUs ;  to  India,         '»  free,  P.         "  This.         "  P.  omits  *for.' 
1^  The  wish  in  this  version  appears  to  be  father  to  the  thought,  the  other 
copies  reading : 

"Which  I  hope  will  be  soon,  the  wars  may  be  o*er." 
**        .        .        soon  will  be  that,"  etc.  P. 
'^  And  then,  my  dear  Sally,  we'll  be  united  in  sweet  harmony. 

we  will,  etc.  P. 

^  And  lead  our  lives  happy  when  secure  on  the  shore. 


CLXXX. 

@eQuel  to  ttie  Eoc&escer  lass. 

'T'HE  foregoing  ballad  on  the  popular  subject  of  the  severance 

of  two  faithful  lovers  by  His  Majesty's  press-gang  is  col- 
lated with  two  copies  in  our  possession.  One,  with  woodcut  of  a 
mourning  damsel,  was  "Printed  and  sold  at  60,  Old  Street," and 
the  other,  printed  by  Pitts,  has  a  representation  of  a  sailor 
parting  front  his  sweetheart.  The  annotations  marked  P.  are 
from  the  latter  version,  which  in  all  other  respects  coincides 
with  our  Old  Street  copy. 

We  possess  in  the  following  ballad  an  agreeable  sequel  to  the 
adventures  recorded  in  its  predecessor.  The  Rochester  loss's 
lover,  whom  we  last  beheld  a  victim  to  the  press-gang,  now 
recounts  his  exploits  against  the  proud  Spaniards,  and  returns 
in  triumph  to  his  constant  Sally,  rewarded  with  riches  and 
jewels  for  hts  enforced  absence.  Our  version  is  taken  from  a 
slip  copy,  now  in  the  Ebsworth  collection.  He  introduces  two 
portraits  here,  to  represent  Fair  Sally  of  Rochester  in  her  Top- 
knots, and  her  loving  Sailor  William  in  his  holiday  "Shore- 
going  togs." 
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[Ebsworth  Collection  of  Slip-songs,  III.  25.] 

S^equel  to  tl)e  iaoel)e&ter  JLns&. 

ONCE  more  Tm  returned  unto  my  dear  Sa/fy, 

The  girl  that  I  do  so  much  esteem  and  so  prize ; 
When  first  that  I  left  her  in  Roctiester  city, 

Poor  girl,  she  lamented  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
I  was  forc'd  from  her  arms  by  a  large  set  of  ruffians^ 

Compell'd  for  to  leave  my  dear  nymph  on  the  shore, 
But  now  Fm  returned  from  the  wide  foaming  ocean. 

To  enjoy  my  true  love,  my  dear  blooming  SaUy  that  I  do 
adore.  8 

On  the  fifteenth  o{  June,  our  ship  she  weighed  anchor ; 

Then  for  the  East  Indies^  my  lads,  we  were  bound. 
The  winds  they  were  boisterous,  and  blusterous  the  weather, 

But  soon  our  rude  trouble[s]  with  honour  were  crown'd  ; 
For  as  we  was  sailing  upon  the  main  ocean. 

We  met  with  a  saucy  proud  Spanish  galloon, 
We  cleared  our  ship  quite  fit  for  engaging, 

We  will  soon  let  you  know,  by  our  loud  British  thunder, 
we'll  make  you  our  own  !  i6 

Then  we  all  went  to  work,  the  cannons  did  rattle, 

The  bullets  they  flew  about  us  like  hail ; 
But  still,  for  all  that,  we  was  not  the  least  daunted. 

For  a  true  British  tar  his  courage  ne'er  fails : 
We  fought  till  we  sicken'd  the  haughty  proud  Spaniard, 

They  being  dismasted,  they  struck  to  our  flag ; 
Then  let's  drink  success  to  each  true  British  sailor. 

All    lads  of  true  blue,  should   we   meet  those  proud 
Spaniards,  we  will  them  pursue.  24 


Scx)  Tlie  Sailor^ s  Return  to  tfie  Roclicster  Lass. 

• 

Now,  safe  moor'd  on  shore,  Til  wed  my  dear  Sally, 

Who  so  long  has  been  w[h]ining  and  pining  with  grief; 
Tho'  I  left  her  here  on  shore  [almost]  broken-hearted, 

ril  give  [to]  this  charmer  of  mine  some  relief: 
And  as  she  prov'd  constant  unto  her  dear  William^ 
ril  reward  her  with  riches  and  jewels  so  brave. 
^  You  lasses,  be  true  to  your  lads  on  the  ocean. 

And  when  they  return  with  great  stores  of  riches  they 
will  you  enjoy.  32 

[Printed  and  Sold  by  y,  Pitts,  Great  St,  AndreW'Streel,  Sei/en  Dials."] 


We  have  before  us  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  Rey.  Thomas  Austen  [Brit. 
Mus.  Additional  MS.  24270,  f.  80  v^.]  a  Description  of  Wharnis-Place,  in  the 
parish  of  Cuckstone,  near  Rochester,  (*'  When  Beaus  and  Belles  consented 
to  deceive,'*)  which  is  three  hundred  and  two  lines  in  length,  and  not  of 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  analysis,  its  contents  being  best  summed  up  by  its 
author  as  ''designed  for  a  very  minute  and  particular  Description  of  a  Dance 
that  was  there  on  the  31st  of  May,  1753,  by  a  decent  and  select  Company  of 
chiefly  Chatham-Dock  Clerks  and  some  young  Ladies  of  Chatham."  We 
are  sure  the  following  account  of  a  French  poem  on  Rochester  from  Mr.  W. 
Brenchley  Rye's  excellent  paper  on  Visits  to  Rochester  and  Chatham  (a  work 
previously  quoted),  will  be  interesting  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
already  seen  it.  Mr.  Rye,  after  relating  Edward  I.'s  gift  of  I2J.  on  Febraary 
19th,  1300,  to  Richard  Lamberd,  of  Rochester,  to  recompense  him  for  the 
loss  of  a  horse  hired  of  him  for  the  King's  service,  which  was  drowned  in  the 
Med  way,  being  blown  over  the  Bridge  by  the  \i*ind,  proceeds  to  remark : 
**  In  further  illustration  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  ancient  wooden  Bridge 
at  Rochester,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  curious  French  poem,  narrating  a 
catastrophe  not  imlike  the  foregoing,  but  attended  with  a  more  pleasant  result, 
which  happened  about  this  time  to  a  poor  Minstrel  or  Harper,  who  was 
crossing  the  Bridge,  described  as  '  veiy  dangerous,  and  over  which  many 
a  one  had  fallen.'  He  had  reached  the  'mid- way,'  when  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  blew  him  into  the  Medway.    In  his  distress  he  calls  to  the  Virgin  for 

help,  in  English : — 

*  Help  wswyf,.  help  wswyf, 

Oiyer  nu — I  forga  mi  lyf.' 

And  *our  Lady*  graciously  deigns  to  save  him,  he  all  the  while  harping  her 
praises  as  he  floated  down  the  stream.  At  length  he  lands  about  a  league 
from  the  city,  and  followed  by  a  crowd,  who  had  witnessed  the  Minstrel's 
mishap,  makes  his  way  to  a  church,  'situated  in  the  said  place,'  to  ofier  up  his 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  for  this  miraculous  act  of  preservation  : — 

*  De  voyle  aukes  dyre, 
Entre  Lundtes  e  Cattnterbyre, 


RocJiester  Memorials  of  Charles  Dickens,  80 1 

A  Roucesire,  ce  oy  cunter, 
U  checun  jur  a  munte  la  meer, 
Avait  un  punt  mu  periluz, 
Dunt  maint  borne  fu  dechus. 


Ja  en  milu  de  le  punt  fu, 

Taunt  ly  traversont  le  vent  de  su, 

Ki  en  milu  li  ad  gete, 

Que  Meduay  est  apelle,'  etc. 

This  story  (fabliau)  of  the  Harpur  a  Roucestre^  is  contained  in  a  Cottonian 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Cleop.  A.  xii.  fol.  64,  formerly  belonging  to 
Dover  Priory),  and  consists  of  ninety-nine  lines  of  Norman- French  verse.  It 
was  probably  composed  in  England  by  the  minstrel  himself,  who,  from  .the 
concluding  lines,  would  seem  to  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Cologne.  The 
piece  has  been  printed,  not  very  correctly,  by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his 
*'* Roman  d^Eusiache  le  Moifu^"*  {Archctologia  Cantiana^  vol.  vi.  pp.  45-46). 
We  cannot  conclude  the  notice  of  this  legend  of  Rochester  Bridge,  without 
recalling  the  charming  description  of  the  scene,  which  greeted  the  eyes  of 
**  Mr.  Pickwick,"  as  he  leant  over  its  balustrades,  "contemplating  nature,  and 
waiting  for  breakfast":  — ** On  the  left  of  the  spectator  lay  the  ruined  wall, 
broken  In  many  places,  in  some  overhanging  the  narrow  beach  below  in  rude 
and  heavy  masses.  Pluge  knots  of  seaweed  hung  upon  the  jagged  and  pointed* 
stones,  trembling  in  every  breath  of  wind  ;  and  the  green  ivy  clung  mournfully 
round  the  dark  and  ruined  battlements.  Behind  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its 
towers  roofless,  and  its  massive  walls  crumbling  away,  but  telling  us  proudly 
of  its  old  might  and  strength,  as  when,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  it  rang  with 
the  clash  of  arms,  or  resounded  with  the  noise  of  feasting  and  revelry.  On 
either  side,  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  covered  with  cornfields  and  pastures, 
with  here  and  there  a  windmill  or  a  distant  church,  stretched  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  presenting  a  rich  and  varied  landscape,  rendered  more 
beautiful  by  the  changing  shadows  which  passed  swiftly  across  it,  as  the  thin 
and  half-formed  clouds  skimmed  away  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
river,  reflecting  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky,  glistened  and  sparkled  as  it  flowed 
noiselessly  on ;  and  the  oars  of  the  fishermen  dipped  into  the  water  with  a  clear 
and  liquid  sound,  as  the  heavy  but  picturesque  boats  glided  slowly  down  the 
stream."     {Pickwick  Papers,  chapter  v.) 

Additional  Note, — It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  dwellers  at  Rochester  feel 
proud  of  their  life-long  connection  with  Charles  Dickens.  A  delightfully  illus- 
trated book,  by  Robert  Langton,  entitled,  Charles  Dickens  and  Rochester,  1880, 
brings  vividly  before  us  the  Kentish  localities  in  Edwin  Drood,  Great  Expecta- 
turns.  Seven  Poor  Travellers,  and  The  Uncommercial  Traveller,  Every  reader 
of  the  Kentish  Garland  ought  to  possess  Mr.  Langton*s  book  (Chapman  and 
Hall,  Publishers) ;  and  also  B.  £.  Martin's  essays  on  the  same  subject,  in 
Scribnet's  Monthly  (for  August  and  Sept.,  1 880,  March  and  May,  1 88 1  :  in- 
cluding a  view  of  Cooling  Churchyard,  where  Pip  met  the  convict) ;  illustrated 
by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof  and  others.  Ere  long  they  will  be  re- issued,  by  Chatto 
and  Windus,  under  the  title  oi  Aboiit  England  with  Dickens,—].  W.  E. 


8o2 
CLXXXI. 

^alttDooD  Castle. 

C  ALTWOOD  CASTLE,  alternately  possessed  by  Church  and 
Crown,  is  so  full  of  interest,  that  its  Grvoes  of  Blarney- 
like  description,  apart  from  its  own  merits,  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  Kentish  Garland.  Here,  local  tradition  asserts,  "  is  a  room 
concealed  in  a  wall,  which  contains  a  golden  calf  worshipped  by 
the  Danes,"  though  some  accounts  place  the  repository  of  this 
relic — the  history  of  which  we  commend  to  the  Folk-Lore 
Society — as  a  subterranean  chamber  which  opens  of  its  own  ac- 
cord once  in  a  hundred  years.  Here  was  the  scene  of  Thorpe's 
examination  before  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  here  Beckett's 
murderers  met  before  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  the  castle  being 
then  held  for  the  King  by  Ranulph  de  Broc,  whose  son  Robert 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop.  Mr.  H.  G.  Adams 
has  well  described  the  appearance  of  our  old  Kentish  Castles 
and  Cathedrals,  in  lines  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
Clericus'  sketch  of  the  sentimental  and  agricultural  aspects  of 
Saltwood  Castle : 

Proudly  they  stand. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair  land, 

On  hill,  on  plain. 
By  peaceful  river,  and  by  stormy  main. 
Grey,  time-worn  structures,  beautiful  as  grand. 

With  ivy  green 
Begirt,  and  in  their  massive  strength  serene. 

Benign,  or  grim, 
Here  a  stone  gospel,  there  an  old  war-hymn. 
Wild,  wailing,  sad,  with  stirring  notes  between. 

The  twelve-line  stanza  of  the  original  is  reduced  by  us  to  one 
of  eight  lines.  We  extract  it,  entire,  from  The  Canterbury  Maga- 
zine, 1834,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  with  its  prefatory  note  from  "  Clericus  " 
to  the  Editor.  [It  was  printed  in  the  October  number,  at  the 
office  of  The  Kentish  Observer^  St.  George  Street,  Canterbury. 
The  Canterbury  Magazine  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  in  April, 
1835:  like  the  poem  itself,  of  which  the  two  final  couplets 
were  omitted — being  only  recoverable  from  the  Nirgends  College 
Muniment-room :  where  dX\  flotsam  smd  jetsam  are  piously  stored, 
for  a  probably  overbusied  and  thankless  posterity. — ^J.W.E.] 
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To  THE  TUNE  OF  "  Zfe  Groves  of  Blarney V 
To  Geoffrey  Oldcastle,  Gent. 

Dear  Gbof. — ^Ai  you  are  an  Old  Castle,  yourself,  I  have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of 
your  relations.  You  will  find  him,  when  you  want  to  see  him,  looking  at  the  sea,  just  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hythe.  I  have  made  his  sketch  somewhat  long,  in  justice  to  his 
length  of  years.  If  it  is  also  very  dull,  it  certainly  is  a  family  failing,  t9  which  yourself, 
among  the  old  castles,  is  [fir]  the  only  exception. 

Hythb,  Sep,  9, 1834.  Clkricus. 

[I  have  taken  some  liberties  with  my  relation ;  but  none,  I  hope,  that  will  oflfend  him. 
An  old  castle,  indeed,  is  not  easi^  moved.— G.  O.] 

T-I  ERE  dwelt  the  giant,  In  armour  pliant, 

Lord  of  a  thousand,  calling  him  knight ; 
Here  the  fat  yeoman,  Ready  for  foeman, 

Buckled  the  breast-plate,  brilliant  and  bright, 
Hark  to  the  chorus  :  What  is  before  us  ? — 

Is  it  an  armament  marching  to  fight  ? — 
No,  the  near  Ocean,  Trembling  in  motion, 

Howls  at  the  ruin  that  frowns  in  his  sight.  1 2 

Where  shall  I  search  for — He  of  the  Church  ?  For, 

Bishops,  they  tell  me,  here  have  dwelt. 
Where  the  cows,  dapple,  Feed  in  the  chapel. 

Proud,  pious  knees  in  the  surplice  have  knelt. 
Ivy  is  crowning  The  turret,  frowning, 

Where  once  the  feet  of  a  master  were  felt : 
Yes — the  thick  ivy  Alone  doth  survive  ye, 

Lord  of  the  cassock,  and  knight  of  the  belt !  24 

Now  do  I  clamber  The  banquet  chamber, 

Where  pension'd  poets  in  flattery  sung : 
Loudly  I  halloo,  And  the  scared  swallow 

Flies  from  the  casement  with  twittering  tongue  : 
Or  the  hoarse  jack  daw.  As  from  a  crack'd  jaw, 

Shrieks  me  an  answer,  by  echo  re-flung. 
Not  dead  the  poet,  Still  the  walls  show  it, 

While  there  are  screech  owls  the  ruins  among.       36 


8o4  Saltwood  Castle^  near  Hythe. 

He  who  not  dull  is,  Where  the  portcullis 

Once  shut  us  out,  with  his  eyes  may  behold 
Doubtless  a  harrow,  or  a  hand  barrow, 

Which  farmers  have  made  of  the  implement  old. 
There  is  the  guard  room,  And  the  court-yard  room,  • 

Where  from  the  exercise,  armourers  stroll'd. 
When  Saltwood' s  chivalry  Gallop'd,  like  devilry, 

Over  the  mead,  from  the  rain  or  the  cold.  48 

Where  the  tall  warrior,  And  the  smith  farrier, 

March'd  up  and  down,  are  stubble  and  straw. 
Where  the  pigs  grumble.  And  pigeons  tumble, 

And  ducks  lay  panting  with  overfed  craw. 
There  linen  hanging.  To  the  line  clinging. 

High  in  the  element  plays  at  see-saw. 
Where  once  the  pennant  Wav'd  to  each  tenant. 

From  the  tall  turret,  majestic  in  awe.  60 

Where  stroU'd  the  ladies.  Only  displayed  is 

Some  simple  flow'ret  as  fair  as  their  charms ; 
While  maids  are  sleeping.  Beauty  still  peeping 

Forth,  in  that  flow'ret,  smiles  reckless  of  harms. 
Here  the  wild  pansy  Still  may  a  man  see. 

Where  beauty,  to  love,  once  gave  its  alarms, 
The  flower  still  lingers.  But  Beauty's  fingers 

Are  crumbling,  in  vaults  'neath  the  family  anns,    72 

Scenes  of  past  splendour !  Ye  make  the  heart  tender, 

Man  feels  his  nature  where  castles  decay ; 
Vast  human  labour.  Which  nor  the  sabre. 

Nor  rams  that  batter,  could  mouldering  lay, 
The  unseen  thick  axe  Of  Time's  worst  pick  axe 

In  noiseless  mischief  is  gouging  away : 
[But,  surely,  he  halt  would.  On  a  Castle  like  Saltwood^ 

And  leave  it  in  its  loveliness  for  ever  to  stay.]        84 


8o5 


^et)enoaft0  d^roup. 


'T*HE  town  of  Sevenoaks  should  always  be  named  with  respect 
by  the  antiquary,  cricketer,  and  sportsman.  By  the  first, 
because  the  north  aisle  of  its  church  contained  the  monument 
of  William  Lambarde,  brought  by  one  of  his  descendants  from 
Greenwich  in  1733  ;  by  the  second,  for  containing  the  renowned 
"Vine"  ground ;  and  by  the  third,  for  this  cause,  the  tioble  sport 
of  hunting  the  wild  boar  could  be  carried  on  in  Whitley  Scrubs, 
or  Forest,  in  the  south-west  of  the  parish,  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  town  owed  the  incorporation  of  its 
Free  Grammar  School.  In  1753  there  appeared  a  poem  of  254. 
lines  devoted  to  the  charms  of  the  locality,  Sevenoke,  A  Poem, 
Humbly  inscribed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset^  by  W.  Harrod* 
(London,  Printed  for  J,  Fuller,  in  Ave-Mary  Lane ;  and  Bryan 
Holland,  Bookseller  at  Sevenoke  in  Kent).  The  opening  line  is, 
"  The  fearful  Muse  which  trembles  as  she  sings,"  and  we  think 
the  following  specimens  of  its  contents  will  excuse  our  not  en- 
tirely reproducing  it ; — we  take  its  description  of  our  favourite 
county  game : —  ^ 

'M'OW  wide  the  prospect  breaks  upon  my  view.  128 

The  salatary  air  breathes  fragrant  gales. 
By  Zephyrs  wafted  from  the  distant  hills. 
When  the  gay  God  in  bright  effulgence  shines. 
And  pours  his  lucid  rays  along  the  vale.  132 

How  smiles  the  golden  harvest  all  around  ! 
The  yellowing  Com  like  plains  of  Topaz  seems, 
And  promisM  plenty  meets  the  well-pleas'd  eye. 
ThoU|  Vifie,^  for  pleasure  and  for  sport  design'd,  136 

Where  lively  activeness  strings  ev'ry  nerve  ; 
"What  lofty  hills  encompass  thee  around  I 
See  1  the  selected  spritely  bands  advance, 

Big  with  the  Hope  of  Conquest,  and  of  Fame.         [Page  14.       140 
From  nervous  arm,  with  force  impulsive,  see 
The  crimson  ball  attack  the  destin'd  mark, 
The  Youth's  disastrous,  short-liv'd,  luckless  chance, 

1  This  William  Harrod  wrote  a  Tragedy,  **The  Patriot,  "1769.— J.W.E. 
'  Famous  for  Cricket.— OnjfvVf a/  Note,  [Compare  our  Note  on  p.  422.] 
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Prompts  his  successor  to  avenge  his  cause.  144 

Quick  from  the  repercussive  bat  aloft 

The  mounting  ball  divides  the  yielding  air. 

Th*  adventurous  Youth,  with  eager  eye  intent, 

And  nimble  feet,  springs  o*er  the  shaven  plain,  14S 

Her  airy  course  pursuing.     Far  o'er  head 

She  takes  her  loAy  flight,  his  speed  avoids. 

His  pains  evades,  and  downwards  furious  darts 

With  sudden  haste,  swift  gliding  on  the  green.  152 

The  waf  grows  high  ;  shouts  echo  o'er  the  plain. 

And  ev'ry  breast,  ambitious,  pants  for  Conquest. 

Again  the  ranks  renew'd,  the  harden'd  ball 

Flies,  with  its  usual  vigor,  to  the  goal.  156 

Again  repuls'd,  she  soars  ;  ah,  luckless  chance  !  fFaRe  15. 

Just  where  the  watchful  Youth  stops  her  career, 

And  ere  she  kiss  the  ground,  he  grasps  her  fast 

Around  the  circle  shrill  applauses  ring,  160 

Sent  up  to  Heav'n  in  acclamation  loud. 

The  rural  Lass,  with  cheeks  like  ruddy  mom. 
And  joy  extatic,  sees  her  wish  confirm'd. 

She  flushes  crimson  transport  and  delight ;  164 

Sof^  pleasing  pleasure  pants  within  her  breast, 
And  in  her  eye  her  Lover  stands  reveal'd. 

As  Fortune  smiles  or  frowns,  their  hopes  and  fears 
Alternately  prevail.     Anon  the  Victors,  168 

Full  flushed  with  Conquest,  and  elate  with  Joy, 
•  From  social  bowls  quaff  deep  the  potent  juice. 

'Tis  now  the  Vanquished  find  returning  vigor : 
Th'  exhilarating  liquor  fires  their  breasts  ;  172 

And  emulation  runs  thro'  ev'ry  vein —  [Pve  16. 

Altho'  repuls'd,  they  scarcely  own  they're  conquer'd. 
And  to  another  onset  dare  the  foe. 

Sevenoaks' obligation  to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  thus  acknowledged : 

Fain  would  the  conscious  Muse  assume  to  praise 
(But  that  the  Subject  far  exceeds  her  verse), 
ELIZA^  in  whose  breast  the  Graces  dwelt, 
"Where  Virtue  triumph'd,  and  where  Love  retir'd :     tP«we  la    204 
Alone  created  for  the  Public  Good. 
Her  name  is  stampt  eternal  in  the  hearts 
Of  ev'ry  worthy,  ev'ry  honest  Briton  ; 

But  how  much  more  on  thee,  distinguished  Sev^noke'i  206 

Thy  stately '  Seminary  ever  stands 
A  Witness  of  her  Love,  Her  Love  to  Thee. 


•*A  Grammar  School  founded  there  by  Queen  ELIZABETH."— C>/i[f.  N. 


"  High  Jinks  "  at  Sevenoaks^  on  New  Year's  Eve,    807 

The  following  lively  stanzas  were  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
Buncombe,  and  first  printed  in  Freeman's  Kentish  Poets  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  381-383, 1 821),  from  **a  MS.  volume  of  the  author's"  (we 
reduce  the  six-line  stanza  into  one  of  four  lines) : — 

9  Ballati ;  £uns  at  tfie  Nein  gear'0  iBSeetins, 
At  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  1755. 

A  LL  ye  that  come  here,  To  welcome  the  year. 

With  singing  drive  sorrow  away ; 
Bid  the  old  one  adieu,  And  usher  the  new, 

But  merrily  join  in  my  lay.  6 

Though  the  nymph, ^  whose  sweet  strains  Once  enlivened  our  plains, 

Is  fled  to  the  r^ions  of  Glo^ster^ 
Yet  let  us  all  try  Her  loss  to  supply  : — 

But  first  in  a  bumper  we'll  toast  her.  12 

Ye  Ketitish  youths  all,  Be  you  at  the  Ball 

What  your  ancestors  were  in  the  field  ; 
With  courage  inspired,  They  still  were  untir'd. 

And  never  in  battle  would  yield.  18 

Ye  married  men,  pray.  Be  resigned,  and  obey. 

Nor  be  eager  to  order  your  coaches  ; 
One  night  in  your  lives  Be  rul'd  by  your  wives. 

Nor  part  till  the  daylight  approaches.  24 

Ye  hunters  so  bold.  Who  rise  uncontrouFd, 

For  once  with  old  customs  comply  : 
Forget  the  brisk  horn.  Sleep  the  rest  of  the  mom, 

And  to-night  let  a  song  be  the  cry.  30 

But  you,  ladies  fair,  Whose  charms  may  compare 

With  any  that  Britain  can  boast. 
Say,  who  can  refrain  A  bumper  or  twain 

When  beauties  like  you  are  the  toast  ?  36 

May  ye  often  recall  The  joys  of  our  Ball, 

And  remember  this  frolicksome  rout : 
May  each  maiden  gain  The  heart  of  a  swain. 

And  be  married  before  the  year's  out.  42 

We  conclude  our  Sevenoaks  Group  (for  the  "glories  of  Knole" 
occupy  a  more  fitting  place  in  this  volume — our  pp.  744.  to  749, 
inclusive,)  with  a  humorous  but  "solid"  description  of  its  Fair. 

*  **  Mrs.  Thomas,  sister  to  General  Amherst." — Original  Note, 
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8o8  Sevenoaks :  All  t/ie  Fun  of  the  Fair, 


[From  the  Canterbury  youmal^  November  i8  to  25,  1783.     The  Kentish 

Muse,  No.  CCXCV.] 

Se'tuiak  JFatt.    3n  exttmporal  Burlesque. 

TN  numbers  most  humble,  I'll  carol  the  FAIR : 

There  was  Simon  and  Doliy — ^and  who  was  not  there  ? 
Was  e'er  such  a  meeting  so  fair  to  the  eye, 

Not  a  cloud  nor  a  vapour,  obscured  the  sky  ;  4 

In  the  dress  of  gay  summer  Auiumnus  was  seen. 
The  landscapes  so  smiling  !  the  foliage  so  green ! 
O'er  the  stiles  and  o'er  ^tes,  thro'  each  meadow  and  lawn. 
With  many  a  laugh,  and  with  many  a  yawn,  8 

Comes  Roger^  and  KcLchel^  and  Johnny^  and  yoan^ 
In  round  frocks  so  new,  and  so  flower'd  a  gown. 
Now  fearless  of  masters'  or  mistresses'  frown, 

St.  Michael  is  past,  and  the  time  is  their  own.  12 

Blest  freedom,  thy  power  pervades  high  and  low. 
What  breast  but  is  warm'd  with  thy  ravishing  glow  ! 
I  love  care  parental,  and  filial  duty. 

As  much  as  my  eye  is  delighted  with  beauty :  16 

With  pleasure  I  see  then  old  Timothy  Hazy^ 
With  Nelly  his  daughter,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
On  old  dapple  grey,  come  jogging  along,  \ 

And  as  they  com'  mix  with  the  hustling  throng,  >  20 

They  stop,  and  attend  to  a  wonderful  song ;       ) 
For  music  has  charms,  and  amidst  all  this  buzz, 
Who  is  not  delighted  with  Dorothy  Fuzzl^ 

— But  arriv'd  at  the  Stoan,  see  JVelly  so  ruby  24 

Is  quickly  unhors'd  by  a  gaberdine[d]  booby, 
Who  lugs  her  along  like  a  man  in  a  passion. 
And  buys  her  a  ribbon  because  'tis  the  fashion  ; 
Then  a  fist-squeezing  hug  to  her  hand  he  conveys,  28 

And  from  bag  of  brown  canvas  ungraciously  pays. 
But  now  as  the  fair  ones  all  fidget  and  giggle. 
Now  here,  and  now  there,  consequentially  [wjriggle. 
The  gallant  and  his  d^isel,  the  husband  and  wile,  32 

Are  summoned  to  gape  at  the  drum  and  the  fife ; 
For  tho'  we're  at  peace,  yet  with  hfe  and  with  drum 
Our  great  ones  above  must  continue  the  hum. 

— Who's  that,  that  proposes  a  fiddle  and  jig  ?  36 

Why  pretty  Beau  Dapple  and  pert  Mistriss  Prig\ 
The  joskin  s  so  fine  with  his  favourite  Biddy, 
And  now  for  a  dance  half  the  concourse  was  giddy ; 
But  how  shall  my  verse  all  this  matter  unriddle  ?  j  40 

On  the  sides  of  the  Fair,  at  the  ends  and  the  middle,   > 
The  de'el  of  one  catgut  announced  a  fiddle.  ; 

— Ye  knights  of  the  rainbow,  impertinent  elves. 
Who  mock  your  superiors,  but  still  are  yourselves,  44 

I  leave  you,  and  turn  to  the  sons  of  the  thong. 
The  whip  and  the  flail,  and  the  plough  and  the  prong ; 


"A  famous  ballad- singer."— Or^^«tf/A7?Ar. 


Tlu  Fair  at  Sevenoaks,  809 

See  how  they're  admir'd  by  yenny  and  Betty, 

By  Peggy^  and  Sally,  and  Nanny,  and  Letty ;  4S 

Hark  !  how  thro'  the  Fair  there  echoing  cracks 
As  hard  as  their  kisses,  (re-issue  the  smacks. 

Whacks,  thwacks,  whacks,  and  again  and  again  whacks  and  thwacks,) 
From  whips  that  each  hand  now  with  privilege  tries ;  52 

But  pray,  as  you  pass  'em,  beware  of  your  eyes, 
And  shun,  too,  I  pray  you,  yon  glib  auctioneer. 
Whose  goods,  tho  bought  cheap,  you  will  find  much  too  dear ; 
Be  cautious,  I  say,  of  this  robber  so  specious,  56 

And  rather  obtrude  on  the  booth  that  s  facetious  ; 
Sooner  see  yon  black  fellow's  deception  of  hand. 
Or  repair  to  the  droll  where  old  Punch  takes  his  stand  ; 
No  disgrace  is  in  this,  for  Sir  Jeffery  Slubber,  60 

His  lady  and  daughters,  and  good  Parson  Rubber^ 
A  reverend  divine,  who  adds  grace  to  the  gown. 
And  his  sweet  pretty  maid  Penelope  Frmvn, 

With  Margery  Stiffrump  and  Mademoiselle  Frouzy,  64 

Mr.  Pellucent  Chub,  and  his  grand-daughter  Blouzy, 
Are  all  seated,  you  see,  in  th*  imperial  hotel, 
Expecting  to  see  some  fine  scenes  that  are  novel ; 
But  ladies,  (for  many  attend  at  this  Fair, )  68 

Of  too  much  inquiry  I  beg  you'd  beware. 
Wild  beasts  are  not  sights  for  a  lady  to  see ; 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  nearly  had  happened  to  me  ? 
Quite  absent  in  thought — as  I  lugg*d  on  my  troop,  72 

Now  struggling,  now  squeezing,  to  get  thro'  the  group, 
I  begg'd  them  to  look  at  a  beast  called  a  Man, 
But  they  did  but  just  peep,  and  away  they  all  ran, 
(For  it  was  not  a  man  like  the  men  of  the  Fair,  \  76 

At  whom  with  some  comfort  each  female  might  stare, 
But  a  great  filthy  monster  all  cover'd  with  hair,} 
And  I  soon  sneaked  after,  asham'd,  I  protest, 
That  they  should  have  entered  a  place  so  unbUst,  80 

But  amongst  all  this  group  of  the  whip  and  the  brush 
Two  things  I  forgot,  which  I  wish  not  to  crush  : 
Along  with  Miss  Camblet,  Miss  Pinck,  and  Miss  Pimple, 
I  spi^  a  fair  maid  with  an  innocent  dimple,  84 

Not  array'd  in  her  ribbons,  her  gauzes  and  gimp. 
Nor  servility's  child,  nor  of  fashion  an  imp  ; 
Not  beauteous,  tho'  fair,  but  there  beam'(l  from  her  face 
The  rays  of  good-nature,  and  elegant  grace ;  88 

Her  stature  not  tall,  unconfin'd  in  her  air. 
So  I  call'd  her  the  Goddess  of  Sevenoaks  Fair, 
And  begg'd  her  permission,  before  it  was  dark. 
To  leave  the  sweet  Fair,  and  to  traverse  the  park.  92 

To  Knowle  then  I  went,  and  impatient  to  see 
{Old  worn-out  magnificence),  made  my  congee 
To  a  half-finish'd  thing,  who  seem'd  proud  of  a  key ; 
Uninstructed  herself,  I  learn'd  nought  from  her  blab,  96 

So  tipt  her  a  fee,  and  took  leave  of  Miss  Crab ; 
Took  leave  of  the  park,  and  the  building  antique. 
And  quitted  the  Fair  with  some  kind  of  dislike. 
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CLXXXII. 

[Ebsworth  Manuscripts :  Never  before  printed.] 

^nl?  a  Wioman  of  Mtnt 

"\^HEN  first  she  came  to  BesseVs-Greeny    vDormtr^sr 

Boys  used  to  mock  her  garb  uncouth ; 
Her  soul's  true  beauty  was  unseen 
By  peevish  Age  or  giddy  Youth.  4 

Making  no  moan,  no  vain  demur, 

She  let  the  idle  din  go  past ; 
And  smiled,  as  though  one  smiled  on  her : 

They  learnt  to  love  her  well  at  last  8 

Winter  came  early,  and  severe ; 

She  saved  men  from  the  Workhouse  door, 
Warming  their  homes  with  Christmas  cheer. 

And  won  the  blessings  of  the  poor.  1 2 

If  beggars  met  him,  soon  or  late. 
The  Beadle  named  the  Vagrant- Act ! — 

She,  smiling,  gave  them,  at  her  gate, 
A  shilling  coil'd  inside  the  Tract.  1 6 

When  child  or  woman  went  astray. 

And  ever}''  other  voice  spoke  blame, 
She  strove  to  guide  the  holier  way. 

And  cloak'd  with  Charity  their  shame.  20 

When  fever  raged,  in  squalid  lanes, 
With  cooling  drink  and  noiseless  tread 

Her  task  was  still  to  soothe  all  pains. 
And  guard  the  orphans  of  the  Dead.  24 

Where  sorrow  smote,  where  burdens  bent, 
She  hush'd  their  grief  by  tender  care. 

So  that  her  coming  brought  content : 
A  welcome  met  her  everywhere.  28 


Only  a  Woman  of  Kent.  8 1 1 

Joy  won  her  sympathy,  as  well 

As  sorrow :  she  could  bend  an  ear 
When  bashful  Love  a  tale  would  tell, 

Veiling  its  modest  worth  in  fear.  32 

Childhood  was  glad  to  sport  around 

Her  chair,  or  cling  to  either  hand  ; 
What-time  delight  for  them  she  found 

In  Hymns  of  the  fair  Morning- Land.  36 

And  thus,  erelong,  from  old,  from  young. 
From  sad,  or  gay,  from  high  and  low. 

Arose  her  praises,  freely  sung : 

Nor  knew  she  in  the  world  a  foe.  40 

All  now  saw  Beauty  in  her  face. 
For  she  had  lightened  human  cares  : 

A  Stranger,  taking  lowliest  place — 

An  Angel,  harboured  unawares.  44 

August  14th,  1868.  ,  J.  WOODFALL  EBSWORTH. 

[We  have  had  many  ballads  in  praise  of  "The  Men  of  Kent,"  but  we  are 
probably  the  first  to  put  in  a  versical  claim  for  one  unnamed  who  is  "Only  a 
Woman  of  Kent."  Perhaps  the  following  memoranda,  written  by  the  same 
author,  dated  September  24th,  1855,  at  BessePs-Green  {** Donner^s-Green^^  in 
the  MS.,  for  disguise),  may  appropriately  close  the  later-written  poem,  as 
marking  his  earliest  experience  of  Kent ;  one  that  coloured  his  choice  in  after- 
life of  a  return  to  its  seclusion  : — **  Bessers-Green,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  is 
one  of  those  trim  little  hamlets  which  distinguish  happy  England.  Cleanly 
white  cottages  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  enclosing  the  grassy  Common, 
where  at  evening  the  boys  play  cricket.  Two  dissenting  chapels  lurk  in  the 
green  lanes  adjacent,  and  the  park- palings  of  *Squire  Perkins,  the  brewer,  flank 
the  bye-road  which  leads  to  Riverhead  and  Seven-Oaks.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  old  family  mansions,  chief  amongst  them  being  Knole  House,  the 
hereditary  seat  of  the  Dorset  family — a  building  full  of  quaint  rooms,  pannelled 
and  tapestried,  with  portrait-galleries,  china  closets,  state  bed-rooms,  where 
James  I.  and  Venetian  Ambassadors  once  snored  in  dignity,  oak  floors  so  highly 
polished  that  visitors  go  skating  inadvertently  down  crooked  staircases,  and 
break  their  shins  on  iron  fire-dogs  that  glisten  under  spacious  mantel-pieces." 
Not  far  distant  is  Ide-Hill,  where  for  seventeen  years  lived  as  Vicar  the  good 
and  revered  Alfred  Joseph  Woodhouse,  M.A.  (died  April  4th,  1880),  whose  In 
Menioriam  was  written  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Woodhouse,  Canon 
of  Manchester,  and  published  by  Messrs  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  in  1 881. 
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Cl)anet  d^roup. 


T^HANET — whose  principal  productions  are  corn,  chalk,  and 
cockneys — furnishes  us  with  a  group  devoid  of  value  and 
interest,  save  as  illustrating  its  watering-places  during  the  last 
century.  Not  that  the  island  has  a  tame  or  uneventful  history — 
far  from  it, — few  even  of  her  natives  are  fully  acquainted  with 
her  supernatural  traditions  and  smuggling  stories ;  but  the  nervous 
anxiety  and  vigorous  endeavours  of  muddle-paled  corporations 
and  enterprising  speculators  to  make  her  nothing  but  a  sea-side 
suburb  of  London,  have  well-nigh  swamped  her  county  feeling, 
and  obliterated  her  local  characteristics.  Of  this  decadence  we 
have  painful  evidence  in  our  Group,  where,  instead  of  ballads 
on  those  Men  of  Thanet  who  marched  with  Cade,  fought  the 
French,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  Armada's  defeat,  carried 
Crispe  from  Quex  for  the  Cause  of  King  Charles,  snarled  at 
Casaubon,  squabbled  with  Culmer  (the  famed  Blue  Dick  of 
Thanet),  plotted  against  King  William,  and  with  heart,  pocket 
and  hand  opposed  the  Excise,  we  have  comic  pieces  on  Margate 
and  Ramsgate,  including  a  glance  at  Kingsgate,  and  Reculver 
Church,  whose  name  no  islander  should  mention  without  a  blush 
for  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  national  relic. 

Visitors  to  Kingsgate  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  sham  antiquities 
with  which  Lord  Holland  (the  father  of  Charles  James  Fox) 
adorned  (?)  the  neighbourhood ;  it  was  to  this  nobleman  that 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  presented  a  splendid  bust  of  Democritus 
(now  at  Quex  Park,  near  Birchington),  with  these  lines : — 

TVT  Y  dear  Lord,  as  a  proof  of  my  love  and  regard. 

Accept  of  the  Busto  which  comes  with  this  card ; 
And  may  the  old  GreciatCs  ridiculous  phiz 
Inspire  you  with  notions  as  cheerful  as  his  ; 
Persuade  you  with  patience  your  griefs  to  endure^ 
And  laugh  at  those  evils  no  weeping  can  cure. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  Lordship  treated  the  Impromptu  composed 
by  Gray,  in  1766,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  William  Robinson, 
at  Denton,  in  the  philosophic  spirit  which  his  friend  recommends. 


Drink  "  Captain  Digbys  "  Health  !  813 

/^LD  and  abandon*d  by  each  venal  friend, 

Here  Holland  form  d  the  pious  resolution 
To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution.  4 

On  this  congenial  spot  he  fix'd  his  choice  ; 

Earl  Goodwin  trembled  for  his  neighboring  sand  : 
Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice, 

And  mariners,  though  shtp-wreck'd,  dr^ul  to  land.  8 

Here  reign  the  blust'ring  North,  and  blighting  East ; 

No  tree  is  heard  to  whisper,  bird  to  sing ; 
Yet  Nature  could  not  furnish  out  the  feast. 

Art  he  invokes  new  horrors  still  to  bring.  12 

Here  mouldering  fanes  and  battlements  arise  ; 

Turrets  and  arches  nodding  to  their  fall : 
Unpeopled  monas'tries  delude  our  eyes, 

And  mimic  desolation  covers  all 16 

Kingsgate  Castle  is  the  scene  of  John  Lang's  amusing  novel 
Captain  Macdonald,  where  it  figures  under  the  title  of  Capias 
Castle,  and  Ethelred  Castle.  The  little  tavern  now  known  as 
the  Captain  Dighy  formerly  bore  for  its  title  The  Digbys  Head, 
in  compliment  to  Lord  Holland's  friend  Capt.  Robert  Digby, 
who  (he  declared)  could  love  like  Jupiter,  equalled  Apollo  in  wit, 
Alcides  in  courage;  and  further,  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  these 
singular  and  excellent  qualities,  tradition  records  the  following 

Cotiicn  to  ILotti  f^ollanti'0  'mSL 

'pO  the  intent  that  when  I'm  dead. 

The  noble  Captain's  name  may  live, 
I  have  at  Kin^s  Gate  fix'd  his  head, 
The  greatest  honour  I  can  give.  4 

And  that  due  care  may  not  be  wanting 

To  keep  his  laurels  in  their  prime. 
To  moisten  properly  my  planting, 

I  make  this  codicil  in  rhyme  :  8 

To  my  son  Charles  I  do  bequeath, 

(Charg'd  on  my  tenements  in  /Cent,) 
Long  as  the  noble  Bob  shall  breathe. 

Ox  two  pounds  two,  an  annual  rent ;  12 

By  my  said  son,  and  his  assigns, 

July  the  third,  to  be  spent  yearly. 
To  drink  Bob^s  health  in  punch  or  wines. 

Witness  my  hand,  (I  love  him  dearly).  16 

Holland. 


8 14        Mr.  Nailor^  the  Spoiler  of  Reculver  Church, 

To  pass  from  the  sham  ruins  of  Kingsgate  to  the  erst  noble 
remains  of  Reculver  Church  is  a  good  step.  The  greater  part  of 
the  building,  its  noble  monuments  and  stately  brasses,  owed  its 
destruction  to  the  greed  of  the  farmers,  who  in  1 807  took  up  the 
stone  work  which  protected  church  and  village  from  the  sea,  and 
sold  it  to  the  Margate  Pier  Company  for  a  foundation  for  their 
new  pier.  The  part  the  Vicar  took  in  the  destruction  of  the 
church  brands  his  name  and  those  of  his  associates  with  eternal 
infamy.  The  following  description  by  the  old  parish  clerk  of  the 
transaction,  found  among  the  parish  papers,  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  George  Dowker  as  "unsurpassed,"  and  from  that  gentleman's 
paper  on  Reculver  Churchy  we  extract  a  portion  of  the  clerk's 
notes,  dated  October  13th,  1802. 

Mr.  C.  C.  nailor  been  Vicar  of  the  parish,  his  mother  fancied  that  the  church 
was  keep  for  a  poppet  show,  and  she  persuaded  har  son  to  take  it  down,  so  he 
took  it  in  consideration,  and  named  it  to  the  farmers  in  the  parish  about  taking 
it  down ;  sum  was  for  it  and  sum  against  it ;  than  Mr.  nailor  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  to  know  if  he  might  have  the  church  took  down,  and  is  answer  was  it 
must  be  dun  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  parish,  so  haiter  a  long  time  he 
got  the  majority  of  one,  so  down  come  the  Church,  for  it,  Mr.  Nailor,  vicker, 
Mr.  Tom  denne,  Reculver,  Mr.  W.  Staines,  Brooke,  Mr.  Tom  JFix,  hilbrow. — 
Against  it,  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  Reculver,  Mr.  Step.  Sayer,  Bishopstone,  Mr. 
Brett,  Clark  to  the  old  church  40  years.  The  last  tax  that  Mr.  nailor  took  was 
these  words,  Let  your  ways  be  the  ways  of  rightness,  and  your  path  the  [path  of] 
peace,  and  down  come  the  church,  and  whot  wos  is  thoats  about  is  flock  that 
day  no  one  knows. — {Archaologia  Cantiana^  vol.  xii.  pp.  255-256.) 

Following  our  usual  custom  we  omit  the  division  of  the  above 
into  paragraphs.  The  Add.  MS.  28657,  fol.  298,  preserves  these 
lines,  once  painted  on  the  East  Wall  of  the  South  Aisle  of  the 
Church,  probably  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  incumbent  in 
1695,  who  mentioned  an  inscription  in  old  English  recording  the 
tradition  that  the  first  Christian  King  of  Kent  was  buried  there. 

T-TERE,  as  Historiographers  have  said, 

St.  Eihtlbert  Kent  whilom  King  was  laid. 
Whom  Augustine  with  the  Gospel  entertained, 
And  in  this  land  has  ever  since  remained, 
Who  tho'  by  cruel  Pagans  here  was  slain, 
The  crown  of  Martyrdom  he  did  obtaine. 

Obt  Feby,  24,  616. 

We  here  insert  William  Jackson's  lines  at  Reculver,  written 
previous  to  1789,  as  he  died  on  the  17th  of  April  in  that  year. 


'*  Tlte  Sisters  "  of  Reculver, 
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[R.  Freeman's  Kentish  Poets^  1821,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421-423.] 

W^t  Stotetd.    VErftten  at  38leculfiet. 

g  Y  the  white  margin  of  the  tide,  For  ruin — ill  betide  the  deed — 

Lone  wanderer  as  I  stray,  Usurps  each  mould'ring  stone, 

How  free  from  care,  how  tranquil  glide  And  hastes,  with  unobstructed  speed, 
My  morning  hours  away  !               4        To  claim  ye  for  his  own.  40 


Yet  here  my  not  inactive  mind 
What  various  scenes  employ ; 

For  in  this  solitude  I  find 
Variety  of  joy. 

Whether  amidst  these  sons  of  toil 
That  plough  the  swelling  sea. 

On  yonder  bench  I  rest  awhile, 
And  join  their  jocund  glee  ; 


And  briskly  whilst  from  guest  to  guest 
Goes  round  the  nut-brown  ale, 

I  listen  to  the  sailor's  jest. 
Or  hear  the  woodman's  tale  :        16 

Or  whether  on  the  pebbly  beach,  — 

Eugenia  by  my  side, — 
At  length  my  listless  limbs  I  stretch. 

And  watch  th'  approaching  tide.  20 

And  sometimes  by  the  winding  shore 

I  wander  all  alone. 
And  listen  to  old  ocean's  roar. 

And  hear  the  sea-gull's  moan.       24 

And  oft,  as  by  the  rolling  sea 
In  thoughtful  mood  I  stray. 

The  favouring  Muse  will  deign  to  be 
Companion  of  my  way ;  28 

And  oft,  r^ardless  of  the  shore. 
She  turns  my  wand'ring  eyes 

To  where,  yon  brown  cliflf  peering  o'er, 
The  Sister  Spires  arise.  32 

Ye  Sisters,  then,  alas,  the  while  ! 

A  pitying  tear  I  pay, 
To  weep  your  venerable  pile 

Now  hast'ning  to  decay :  36 


But  oh  !^nor  let  me  plead  in  vain— 

Th'  unhallow'd  deed  forbear ; 
Ye  winds,  respect  the  holy  fane, 
8        And  you,  ye  wild  waves,  spare !   44 


But  yet,  if  neither  wind  nor  wave 

Respect  the  tott'ring  wall, 
O  Sons  of  Commerce,  haste  and  save 

The  sea-mark  from  its  fall !  48 

[crew 
Lest,  homeward  bound,  thy  luckless 

Attempt  this  dang'rous  shore, 

And,  all  in  vain,  with  anxious  view. 

The  Sister  Spires  explore  :  52 


12 


And  thou,  with  fruitless  grief,  behold 
Thy  good  ship  dock'd  in  sand  ; 

Aad  all  thy  stores  of  future  gold 
Bestrew  the  length'ning  strand.     56 

But  oh !  to  winds  untaught  to  hear 

I  pour  the  fruitless  lay. 
To  waves  unheedful  of  my  pray'r. 

And  men  more  rude  than  they.     60 

[shame ! — 
Ye  Sister  Spires!  though— lasting 

Your  ruins  strew  the  plain ; 
To  blot  the  memory  of  your  fame 

Oblivion  strives  in  vain.  64 

For  that  to  latest  time  consign'd. 
Shall  live,  shall  flourish  long ; 

Your  fame  in  KeaUs  soft  tale  enshrin'd 
And  Stella* s  moral  song.  68 

And  aye,  perhaps,  if  right  I  ween, 

This  little  lay  shall  tell 
To  future  times,  ye  once  have  been  :— 

So,  Sisters,  fare  ye  well !  72 


8 1 6  A  naihematization  of  Destrnctionists, 

The  spires  mentioned  in  line  32  of  the  forgoing  poem  received  their  name 
from  the  well-known  story  of  their  owing  their  erection  to  the  Abbess  of  Daving- 
ton,  whose  sister  died  at  Reculver,  where  they  were  wrecked  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  Faversham  to  **our  Lady  of  Bradstow."  The  towers  were  built  as  a 
memorial  to  her  sister  and  a  mark  for  sailors,  which  latter  use  procured  their 
preservation  by  the  Trinity  House,  in  1810.  And  to  line  67,  the  author  appends 
the  following  note : — "  See  Keate's  Sketches  Jrom  Nature  and  Mr.  Buncombe's 
History  of  Reculver  and  Heme, " 

Note, — One  is  unwilling  by  any  addition  to  weaken  the  effect  of  concentrated 
righteous  indignation  against  the  '*  eternal  infamy '^  of  this  Reculver  transaction, 
and  these  are  the  right  words  to  measure  it.  But,  in  passing,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  "say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  1 "  (The  nefarious  sale,  desecration,  and  demolition 
of  city  churches  in  London  will  be  remembered  in  future  biographies  of  peda- 
gogue John  Jackson,  for  whom  Clio's  rods  are  in  pickle.)  There  are  a  few 
atrocious  scoundrels  already  in  history,  against  whom  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
"stand  on  ta  crown  of  ta  causeway,  and  juist  swear  at  large  ;"  like  the  High- 
land laird  of  perfervid  eloquence,  whose  Midlothian  campaign  was  chronicled 
before  that  of  a  later  vituperative  Man  of  Words*.  It  is  well  for  us  to  execrate 
such  pariahs  of  civilization  as  this  crawling  C.  C.  Nailor  of  Reculver ;  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  who  about  1753  cut  down 
Shakespeare's  mulberry- tree  at  New- Place,  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  spite  pilgrim- 
tourists  ;  and  John  Warburton,  the  Somerset  Herald,  whose  inordinate  love  of 
baked  pies  and  unscorched  poultry  was  indulged  to  the  destruction  of  innu- 
merable priceless  manuscripts  of  Elizabethan  dramatists — Ford,  Massinger,  and 
others, — for  any  one  of  which  we  would  gladly  exchange  all  the  tomes  that 
Rouge  Croix  and  Rouge  Dragon  or  their  jargonizing  comrades  manufactured. 
Let  us  piously  hope  that  these  three  caitiffs  may  meet  together  on  the  hotter 
side  of  Styx  or  Acheron,  and,  after  having  been  especially  distinguished  by  the 
teeth  of  the  savage  cur  Cerberus,  without  any  sop  administered,  may  be  chained 
together  by  adamantine-fetters  in  his  vicinity,  to  enjoy  for  a  few  seons  their  own 
combined  fellowship  :  too  bad  to  be  intermingled  with  the  milder  reprobates 
of  Pluto's  kingdom.  As  somebody  pathetically  remonstrated  :  **  If  they  have 
not  gone  to  Dante's  Inferno,  what  would  be  the  use  of  keeping  up  such  an 
establishment?  "    No  satisfactory  answer  has  been  hitherto  discovered. — J.W.E. 


Many  comic  poetical  pieces  have  appeared  on  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  and  of  these  we  had  a  copious  supply  in  our  editorial 
MSS. ;  we  have  handed  over  those  on  the  first-named  place  to  a 
talented  townsman,  Mr.  Edward  White,  whose  great  local  know- 
ledge, ability  and  research,  promise  to  do  for  his  native  town 
what  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Dunkin,  Cruden  and  Brent  for* 
Dartford,  Gravesend  and  Canterbury.  Not  to  poach  on  Mr. 
White's  archaeological  preserves,  we  simply  lay  before  our  readers 
three  eighteenth-century  Margate  pieces,  commencing  with  The 
Margate  Toy  Shop  ;  the  date  of  which,  Mr.  Ebsworth  says,  is  about 
1789.    He  has  several  previous  editions,  not  containing  this  song. 


''Buy,  buy,  buy!''  817 

[From  The  Roundelay,    Printed  for  W.  Lane,  London.    Ninth  edition,  p.  137.] 

Sung  by  Mr.  Edwin, 

T^EAR  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  customers,  pop 

Will  ye  into  my  neat  little,  sweet  little  shop. 
Will  ye  wsJk  about.  Madam,  or  sit  down  and  chat  a  bit  ? 
Miss,  here's  the  dice  box,  what  think  you  of  that  a  bit  ? 
I  don't  mean  to  gamble,  or  each  other  fleece. 
You  shall  only  put  in  five  and  three-pence  a  piece  : 
This  enamel'd  gold  watch-tick  goes  right  to  a  minute, 
Those  lily-white  fingers,  Ma*am,  surely  must  win  it 

Then  Ma*am^  wUlyou  walk  in,  and  tol  de  rol  diddle. 

And  Sir,  will  you  stalk  in,  and  tol  de  rol  diddle. 

And  Miss,  will  you  pop  in,  and  tol  de  rol  diddle. 

And  Master,  pray  hop  in,  and  tol  de  rol  diddle.  12 

When  prudish,  to  help  out  your  fies  and  your  tushes.  Miss, 
What  if  you  throw  for  this  bottle  of  blushes,  Miss  ? 
Sal  Volatile,  when  your  lover  gets  ranting. 
You'll  find  that  to  tip  him  a  faint  may  be  wanting. 
Ma'am,  a  Twee  that  won't  leave  a  grey  hair  on  your  brow ; 
Sir,  a  wise  book  to  read  in,  that's — if  you  know  how. 
Hairs,  BensotCs,  and  Silver^ s, — not  saunter  like  drones  about. 
But  all  come  to  Austin^Sy  and  here  knock  the  bones  about 

Then,  McCam,  will  you  walk  in,  etc.  24 

Ye  Londoners,  who  would  fling  sorrow  and  cash  away. 
Welcome  to  Margate  !  in  salt  water  dash  away  ; 
Clean  as  a  penny  we'll  souse,  sop,  and  pickle  ye, 
Out  of  your  gold,  neat  as  Brighton,  we'll  tickle  ye  ; 
Says  Spousy  to  Deary,  **To  Margate  we'll  trip, 
In  the  dog-days,  and  give  little  jfacky  a  dip." 
Tho*  here  in  the  Dilly,  gay  pleasure  attend  ye, 
Yet  back  in  the  Hoy,  poor  as  Job,  we'll  soon  send  ye. 

Then,  Ma^am,  will  you  walk  in,  etc.  36 

The  following  description  of  a  voyage  to  Margate  in  the  Hoy 
(published  by  W.  Bristow,  Canterbury)  is  not  devoid  of  humour. 

[ICentish  Chronicle,  August  16,  1791.] 

EpijStle  from  iBttajster  Cockney  at  Margate  to  fjijs  SxitxCti  fn  London. 

T  HAVE  lately  been  reading  a  book  all  in  rhyme. 

About  how  the  people  at  Bath  spend  their  time ;   In.  Bath  Guide. 
And  ecod,  as  I  read,  I'd  a  notion  that  I 

Could  write  such  a  thing,  and  determin'd  to  try.  4 

So  I'm  thinking  of  sending  you  up  now  and  then 
A  poetical  flourish  or  two  of  my  pen, 


8i8  A  Journey  to  Margate  in  a  ''Hoy'* 

Describing  how  we  folks  of  quality,  here 

At  Margate,  enjoy  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  8 

Consid'ring  I  am  but  the  son  of  a  cit, 

They  say  I've  a  pretty  small  sprinkle  of  wit ; 

And  something  of  writing  I  must  understand. 

For  my  schoolmaster  says  that  I  write  a  good  hand.  12 

My  father  and  mother,  and  sister  and  I, 

Rode  down  to  this  place,  in  a  ship  call'd  a  Hoy ; 

And,  God  bless  my  soul — ^had  you  seen  the  wind  roar — 

I  never  heard  anything  like  it  before  !  16 

When  we  got  down  to  Greeftwich,  the  sky  look*d  so  black. 
That  I  wanted  the  Captain  to  put  us  all  back  ; 
But  he  told  me  and  mother,  'twould  be  but  a  squall. 
So  we  went  down  below,  when  we  came  to  BlackwaU,  20 

Where  the  people  were  sitting  all  round  in  a  row. 
As  close  as  y*^  blacks  in  a  Guinia-^\^  stow  ; 
Not  thinking  a  bit  of  the  dangers  surrounding. 

While  I,  for  my  part,  thought  of  nothing  but  drowning.  24 

One  sage,  with  his  hat  fastened  under  his  chin, 
Sat  eating,  as  if  not  to  eat  were  a  sin  ; 
His  fat  wife  beside  him  was  pouring  out  tea, 

In  all  sorts  of  cups,  and  she  gave  one  to  me.  28 

Their  victualling-basket,  cramm'd  full  of  good  stuff. 
For  a  West  India  vo3rage  was  copious  enough  : 
A  venison  pasty,  a  fat  mutton  leg, 

Twelve  bottles  of  porter,  of  brandy  one  keg ;  32 

A  whole  batch  of  bread,  and  proportionate  cheese. 
Besides  a  cold  relish  of  ducks  and  green  peas ; 
A  pound  of  tobacco,  but  pipes  were  not  stor'd ; 
"  Because,'*  as  he  said,  *'  you  might  get  them  on  board  :"  36 

Observing  with  slyness,  and  laugh'd  at  the  joke, 
"  That  such  brittle  matters  might  chance  to  be  broke." 
Thus  feeling  the  gentleman  happy  in  mind, 

I  thought  I  would  give  all  my  fears  to  the  wind,  40 

And,  turning  to  Mother,  I  said,  "Come,  Mamma, 
Let's  go  up  on  deck  and  see  after  Papa." 
The  ship  was  then  sailing  at  Woolwich  or  nigh, 
And  the  ocean  around  us  roll'd  up  mountains  high  ;  44 

My  Daddy  had  lit  him  a  pipe,  and  sat  snug 
In  a  comer,  wrapp'd  up  in  a  sailor's  blue  rug ; 
And  poor  sister  Nanny,  and  Betty  the  maid, 
Look'd  pale  as  a  sheet,  as  if  sorely  afraid.  4S 

WeU,  onward  we  dash'd  till  we  came  to  Gravesend, 
But  what  follow'd  afterwards  cannot  be  penn'd  ; 
For  such  a  strange  dizziness  came  in  my  head, 

It  forc'd  me  again  to  go  down— into  bed.  5^ 

A  Poet  is  hardly  excused  passing  by 
Undescrib'd,  the  most  delicate  beds  of  a  Hoy, 


'Arry  at  Margate y  a  Century  ago,  819 

And  surely  I  felt  inspiration  to  write 

A  deal  on  the  subject,  from  many  a  bite  ;  56 

But  so  was  my  fancy  bemuddled  and  queer, 

Till  we  came  to  an  anchor  beside  Margate  pier. 

That  what  passed  at  sea  I  shall  hurry  o'er  quick. 

For  'twould  make  you,  as  I  was — confoundedly  sick.  60 

We  landed  our  luggage — by  luggage,  I  mean 

We  landed  ourselves,  but  I  will  not  say  dean. 

Another  epistle  shall  give  you  a  taste 
Of  Margate^ s  dear  pleasures — Your  friend  now  in  haste.  64 

Faithful  to  his  promise.  Master  Cockney  thus  favoured  his  friend 
with  his  Margate  experiences.  He  must  have  been  the  ancestor 
of  our  modem  excursionist,  *Arry,  who  distinguishes  himself  at 
the  sea-side,  along  with  George  Du  Maurier's  'andsome  'Arriett. 

[ICentish  Chronicle,  Tuesday,  August  23,  1 791.] 

Seconli  Eptetle  ftntn  iWauttt  Cockney  at  Margate  to  fife  JFrimli  in 

London. 

'IXT'ELL,  I  vow,  'tis  most  pleasant  to  be  what  ye  call 

A  person  of  quality.  Bob — after  all. 
So  soon  as  we  landed  on  this  pretty  spot. 

As  'twere,  a  fresh  dainty  from  town,  piping  hot,  4 

There  came  all  about  us,  with  bows  to  the  ground. 
From  all  the  Hotels  in  the  neighbourhood  round, 
A  set  of  such  waiters,  so  frizz'd  and  flour'd, 

We  seem'd  with  civility  quite  overpowered.  •  8 

One  snatch*t  up  the  saddle-bags,  bearing  my  best  coat, 
My  yard  and  half  buckskins  and^-collar'd  waistcoat ;  [••/»" 

Another  my  Father's  portmanteau,  and  many 

The  pile  of  band-boxes  of  Mother  and  Nanny ;  iz 

The  maid  foUow'd  aAer,  and  carried  her  own 
Little  bundle,  containing  a  clean  linen  gown. 
As  thus  in  procession  we  went  up  the  beach, 

I  thought  it  but  proper  to  make  a  short  speech.  16 

Said  I,  ''^Gentlemen, — be  so  good  as  to  say 
If  youVe  all  going  one,  or  a  different  way. 
Because,  you  see.  Father  and  Mother  and  I 
Would  go  to  one  House,  as  we  came  in  one  Hoy."  20 

This  matter  thus  stated,  in  speech  rather  pat, 
'Twas  advis'd  we  should  stop  at  the  first  we  came  at. 
Now  this  had  a  great  many  windows  in  front. 

And  the  moment  we  enter'd,  I  heard  father  grunt :  24 

As  much  as  to  say  **  we  are  had  in  their  clutches  " — 
But  Mother  she  tost  up  her  head  like  a  Duchess  ; 


820  "  Lodgings  to  Let " — alone. 

And  [went]  up  the  steps  in  a  stile,  I  declare. 

As  great  as  if  Father  had  been  my  Lord  Mayor.  28 

[I  laughed,  and  exclaimed,  *•  Here's  a  go  !  We're  in  luck !  '*]  iLostune. 

We  soon  were  surrounded  by  many  a  buck, 

However,  to  heed  them  we  were  not  such  fools, 

But  sat  about  eating  a  great  many  rolls  :  32 

Then  drest  ourselves  out  in  a  very  good  fashion, 

Mamma  in  a  stand-alone  silk,  with  a  sash  on. 

Papa  in  his  crimson,  and  very  best  wig, 

A  bishop  might  wear  it,  so  flowing  and  big.  36 

That  Nanny  might  mother's  antiquity  dock. 

Though  tall  as  herself,  she  was  drest  in  a  frock. 

As  for  me,  as  you  know,  I'm  typpys  the  tip, 

I  wore  boots  and  spurs,  which  I  lash'd  with  my  whip.  40 

In  this  sort  of  way  we  paraded  the  town, 

To  look  at  the  people,  to  know  and  be  known. 

As  thus  we  were  walking  along  a  long  street. 
We  read  on  a  window — a  login  to  lete  ;  44 

Which  Father  translated — apartments  for  hire. 
And  so  we  stepp'd  in,  just  the  price  to  enquire. 
Which  finding  *'  quite  cheap,  at  two  guineas  a  week,** 
Mamma  thought  it  prudent  in  time  to  bespeak.  48 

'Tis  a  neat  little  place  of  two  rooms  on  a  floor 
And  snug  in  a  roof,  without  ceilings,  two  more. 
But  house  rent  in  Margate  they  tell  you  is  dear, 
For  our  landlady's  cottage  is  five  pounds  a  year  I  52 

But  now  for  the  pleasures  of  this  pretty  town, 
Where  ship  loads  oi folks  of  fine  fashion  come  down. 
To  wash  off  the  smut  of  their  smoak'd  city  hides. 
Old  bridegrooms  all  palsy,  all  fever  young  brides  !  56 

Dear  me,  you  can't  think  what  a  mighty  fine  sight  'tis 
To  see  the  fair  ladies,  whose  daily  delight  'tis 
To  kick  out  their  ivory  limbs  in  the  billows, 

Come  glowing  like  so  many  toasts  from  their  pillows.  60 

Our  Nanny  has  sported  in  Ocean's  old  arms. 
And  even  my  mother  resign'd  him  her  charms. 
But  while  they  thus  tumble,  with  never  a  rag  on, 
They  shut  themselves  up  in  a  dose  cover'd  wagon ;  64 

That  did  a  man  wish  to  enjoy  a  rich  view, 
'Twouid  puzzle  old  Argus,  or  even  old  Q,^ 

^  Wicked  old  Q.,  mentioned  in  line  66,  was  the  notorious  rake,  "the 
little  gamesome  Piccadilly  Duke"  of  Queensbury,  who  used  to  beset  pretty 
women,  and  display  the  perennial  bloom  of  his  cheeks  from  his  balcony.  He 
figures  in  many  of  the  caricatures  by  James  Gilray.  One  of  them,  in  our  own 
possession,  represents  him,  in  1797,  holding  a  double  eye-glass,  and  playing  at 
the  then  fashionable  game  of  "  Push-Pin."— J.  W.E. 


The  Delights  of  Margate.  821 

Though  wishing  one  morauig  to  have  a  deq>  dive, 

As  true  as  that  both  you  and  I  are  alive,  68 

Up  I  popp'd,  as  I  thought,  in  the  bath  of  a  beauty^ 

But  soon  found  my  love  giving  way  to  duty ; 

A  woman  it  was,  beyond  shadow  of  doubt — 

'  Thtas  my  honout^d  Mamma  rolling  largely  about,  72 

Besides  these  fine  sights,  we  have  concerts  and  plays, 
You  never  yet  heard  or  saw  such  in  your  days ; 
•  Unlike  altogether  what  you  have  in  town. 

Or  'twould  not  be  worth  a  man's  while  to  come  down.  76 

I  have  been  to  a  place  which  they  call  Dafidelion^ 
And  all  other  places  of  ton  it  cries  fie  on. 
Where  you  get  a  cold  roll  and  a  nice  cup  of  tea 
For  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence/^  die^  80 

And  there  you  may  dance  in  your  boots  on  the  green. 
And  see  such  a  prospect  as  never  was  seen, 
A  great  fleet  of  fishing-boats  all  out  at  sea, 

And  2^  fine  face  of  country  that  yields  not  a  tree ;  84 

Or  look  at  the  ladies,  that  swing  in  the  grove. 
So  high,  that  you  cannot  help  falling  in  love. 

To  Margate  retum'd,  and  the  evening  advancing. 
You  pull  ofi"  your  boots,  and  prepare  for  more  dancing,  88 

Or  go  to  the  shops  where  the  raffle  folks  meet. 
There  are  twenty  or  thirty  in  every  street. 
Besides,  if  you  like  it,  and  understand  play, 

There  is  hazard  all  night  for  you,  billiards  all  day.  92 

For  me,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  how  to  throw 
Or  tumble  a  ball,  till  some  folks  taught  me  how. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  lost  me  some  guineas  in  learning, 
But  what  would  not  one  give  to  get  more  discerning  ?  96 

You  can't,  my  dear  Bob^  think  how  very  polite 
The  gentlemen  are,  when  you  meet  'em  at  night ; 
And  they  take  up  your  money  in  such  a  kind  way, 
That  though  they  were  cheating,  you  could  not  say  nay.  100 

But  Mother  and  Sister  have  spent  such  a  deal. 
You  can't  think,  my  friend,  how  unhappy  I  feel, 
When  I  tell  you  my  Father  is  quite  in  a  rage. 

And  has  taken  them  places  in  this  evening's  stage,  104 

And  swears  that,  as  soon  as  they're  gone,  he  and  I 
Will  pack  up  our  duds,  and  return  by  the  Hoy. 

We  have  a  picture  of  Margate  amusements  two  years  later  in  the 
opening  portion  of  Verses  from  a  young  Gentleman  going  to  join  his 
Regiment  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  written  at  Margate  Pier,  prior 
to  his  embarkation  for  Ostend.  To  Miss  H ,  .  .  The  entire  piece 
is  32  lines,  and  appeared  in  the  Kentish  Gazette,  Aug.  2nd,  1793. 


822  "  Handsofne  Harriet "  at  Margate. 

A  DIEU,  my  dear  Harriet^  adieu  ! 

No  more  shall  we  walk  on  the  Pier 
At  Margate,  the  ocean  to  view, 
Or  at  Silver^ s  the  scandal  to  hear.  4 

No  more  of  an  eve  shall  we  meet 

At  the  Bathing-House,  coffee  to  drink  ; 

No  more  shall  we  stroll  in  the  street. 
No  more  of  new  pleasures  shall  think.  S 

No  more  in  the  Rooms  shall  we  dance, 

Or  to  Kingsgate  so  pleasantly  ride  ; 
No  more  shall  the  fond  tender  glance 

Express  what  our  wishes  would  hide.  1 2 

On  the  Green,  Dandelion  affords. 

No  more  shall  we  walk  of  a  mom  ; 
No  more  shall  we  swing  on  the  cords, 

Or  your  gown  disengage  from  a  thorn 16 

We  now  draw  from  the  oft-quoted  Collections  of  that  jovial 
cleric  the  Rev.  Thomas  Austen  a  satirical  description  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Ramsgate,  sent  him  in  1766,  by  a  congenial 
spirit.  The  Original  Notes  to  the  poem  are  the  Rev.  Thos.  Austen's. 

[British  Museum  Additional  MS.  24270,  f.  119  verso,^ 

9  fl^umotou0  IBedctiption  of  Ramsgate  'm  Kent,  fn  a  letter  from 

a  JFrienUt'  tiateti  Ut  of  Febr.  1766* 

^OW,  having  gained  Resolution,  Its  dress  in  consequence  is  Rhyme. 

I  don't  despair  of  Absolution  Since  Wit  is  absent.  Genius  fled. 

For  my  remissness  heretofore,  And  all  the  Nine  are  gone  to  Bed,    16 

111  study  to  do  so  no  more  :  4  Come  then  the  Tenth,  and  with  thy 

The  Case  is  common,  I  believe,  Lays  inspire 

To  all  the  sons  of  Mother  Eve,  Me  with  a  Portion  of  thy  heav'nly  Fire ! 

At  certain  Times,  without  a  Joke,  Let  me  out-^ot^m'his  immortal  Lines 

Tho'  I  petition  and  Invoke  8  Who  in  his  Wooden-  Work  sublimely 

Sicilian  Muse,  or  Grub-street  Grace,  shines !  20 

A  single  Drab  won't  shew  her  Face.  I  feel  the  ff^AM/iPyf-God  inspire  my  strain, 

Then  plain's  the  Case,  you  must  sup-  For  kindred  Souls  sollicit  not  in  vain. 

pose.  Observe  attentive,  as  I  go  along, 

I'm  forc'd  to  blunder  on  in  Prose  ;  12  How  smooth  description  elevates  my 
But  as  my  Theme  is  true  sublime,  Song.  24 

»  Later  Pencilled  Note  in  MS.--''Ux,  Hubbuck." 

'  Original  Note, — "Reference  to  a  certain  vile  Collection  of  Poems  under  that 
Title,  and  another  since  of  the  same  Tribe."  \^Bavin  is  light  faggot- wood.— E.] 


Whitings  once  the  staple  Diet  at  Ramsgate.  823 

T^ROM  whom  this  name  was  first  deriv'd, 

Communicated,  or  Contrived, 
Tm  at  a  loss.     The  Theme's  not  sung, 

But  judge  from  Fiint  the  Founder  sprung,  28 

Who  to  immortalize  his  Fame, 
The  Natives  taught  to  skin  the  same, 
And  to  this  Day  they  bear  the  Name. 

The  Place  is  neat,  the  Streets  are  clean.  32 

The  Prospect's  fine,  the  Air  is  Keen, 
The  Houses  built  of  Brick  or  Stones, 
As  you  may  see  in  other  Towns, 
With  Flints  diversifyM  in  Taste  36 

As  suits  the  Owner's  Geno'  best.  ly«.  Owner's  Genius? 

The  thing  most  curious  is  a  Pier^ 

The  work  of  more  than  fourteen  year. 

Which  by  its  progress  heretofore  40 

May  be  complete  in  Thirty  more  : 

From  which,  if  Clouds  don't  intervene. 

The  Coast  of  France  is  plainly  seen. 

The  Manufacture  of  the  Place  44 

Is  Oysters,  Flounders,  Dab,  or  Plaice : 
But  Whitings  I  that's  their  darling  Fish, 
Throughout  the  year  a  constant  Dish, 

In  summer  boilM,  or  broil'd,  or  fry'd,  4S 

And  in  the  Winter  only  dry'd  : 
No  Greenlanders  on  oil  of  whale 
Can  so  deliciously  r^ale. 

A  Whiting  dry'd*s  their  first  Repast,  52 

A  Yarmouth  Capon  is  the  last : 
But  happy's  he,  that  in  his  Dish 
At  Noon  can  find  unsalted  Fish  ! 

A  few  excepted,  here  you'll  see  56 

The  Diet  of  the  Commonalty.  * 

Some  Dons  there  are  of  mighty  State, 
As  Buckram  stiff,  as  fixt  as  Fate : 

Who  pay  Civility  with  Nods,  60 

Nor  ever  bow,  but  to  the  Gods  : 
Their  Hat,  like  Bentleyh^  keeps  its  place. 
Himself  ne'er  stalk'd  with  sterner  grace. 

Masters  of  ships,  now  out  of  Trade,  64 

Who  having  scanty  Fortunes  made. 
Are  Captains  nominated  here, 
Tho*  scarce  worth  50  ;f  a  year : 

'  Or^r,  Note, — **  My  friend  says  they  carry  these  Whitings  dried  about  in  their 
pockets,  and  they  often  take  a  bite  of  them  as  a  relish  for  a  Dram,  etc. — T.  A." 


824  The  Vicar  of  Ramsgate, 

These  have  a  Place,  don't  think  it  strange,  6S 

Which  they  absurdly  stile  their  ^Change : 

Who  ev'ry  morning  meet  together 

To  talk  of  scandal  and  the  weather, 

And  watch  the  Boats  which  Whitings  bring,  72 

Each  noble  Captain  with  his  string : 

Who  view  with  anxious  eye  the  Main, 

But,  dire  Misfortune !  oft  in  vain. 

If  rigid  Fate  withholds  the  Prize ;  76 

Home  they  return  with  wat*ry  eyes. 

And  with  dejection  most  supine 

Sit  down,  on  Crabs  or  Sprats  to  Dine. 

A  few  there  are,  and  they  but  few,  80 

(Like  Br — «,  and  H—d^  T—ps — «,  you,)  Ijat. 

Whose  social  Chat  ofl  brings  to  mind 
Those  worthy  Friends  I  left  behind. 

Our  Vicar^  b  in  no  great  vogue^  S4 

Tho*  formerly  a  Pedagogue. 
Observe  the  true  portrait  of  him. 
Old  Busby  ne'er  look'd  half  so  grim  : 

Suppose  you  see  him  ready  stand,  S8 

With  birchen  Garland  in  his  Hand, 
To  scourge  the  Culprit  who  in  School 
Dar'd  counterfeit  a  Grammar  Rule  t 

Twice  have  I  been  within  his  Door,  92 

But  always  found  him  mortal  sour. 
With  brows  contracted,  nor  more  mild 
Than'  he  that's  tendered  a  Tythe-ChUd, 
Tho'  sickness,  Pain,  and  a  Physician  96 

May  alter  nat'ral  Disposition : 
His  Case,  as  it  to  me  appears, 
Cannot  admit  of  many  years. 

The  Living  ^  always  has  been  found  100 

Worth  clear  about  200  £, 
If  I  exist  I'll  quickly  send. 
Beforehand,  make  His  Grace  your  friend  ; 
Thus  you  your  Fortune  may  advance,  104 

And  send  low  Spirits  o'er  to  France, 
I  know  the  Air  will  give  you  Health, 
And  sure  two  Hundred  Pound  is  wealth  ! 


*  Original  Note, — "Since  dead."   [His  tombstone  tells,  on  lothjune,  1766.] 
'  Ditto, — **A  Print  here  meant."    \ld  est^  some  contemporary  caricature.] 
'  Ditto. — "This  Living  has  since  y«  date  of  y«  above  Letter  been  vacant,  and 

presented  to  the  Rev^  Mr.  Harvey,  educated  at  the  King's-School,  Rochester. 

From  a  Letter  to  T.  A."   [His  predecessor,  described  above,  was  the  Rev.  Robt. 

Tyler,  who  held  St.  Lawrence  Vicarage,  Ramsgate,  twenty-five  years. — ^J.W.E.] 


Two  Lucky  Farmers  of  T/ianeL  •        825 

On  this  event  make  no  delay,  108 

For  when  the  Sun  shines  then  make  Hay : 
Right  well  I  guess  th'  reply  of  some^ 
"  Pray  keep  thy  sage  Advice  at  home." 


Note, — We  hope  that  our  preceding  remarks  on  the  poetic  literature  of  Thanet 
will  not  be  considered  as  made  in  any  disparaging  spirit  to  the  island  itself.  Be 
it  far  from  us  I  They  are  the  expression  of  our  r^et  that  the  old  spirit  which 
showed  itself  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  on  its  soil  by  the  intrepid  Abbot 
of  St  Augustine's  and  his  tenantry  {temp.  Richard  II.),  and  is  now  exhibited 
in  another  manner  by  our  Life-boat  men  and  hovellers,  should  be  entirely 
ignored.  The  rural  element  in  the  island  is  left  wholly  unrepresented  in  the 
Group,  thereby  giving  about  as  fair  an  idea  of  the  district  as  could  be  obtained 
from  a  sojourner  at  Ramsgate  or  Margate,  whose  experiences  were  limited  to 
its  Pier  or  Jetty,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  marsh-land  and  ''Level"  by  St 
Nicholas  and  Monkton.    Thanet,  Drayton  tells  us, 

"nothing  less  than  want  and  idleness  could  bear, 
Doth  only  give  herself  to  tillage  of  the  ground 

With  sundry  sort  of  grain": 

• 

and  in  1847  Samuel  Bagshaw  remarked  in  his  History  of  Kent  (vol.  ii.  p.  141) 
on  its  "luxuriant  fertility."  He  stated  his  opinion  that  "there  is  not,  perhaps, 
another  district  of  the  same  extent  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  a  perfect 
state  of  cultivation,  where  the  farmers  are  so  wealthy  and  intelligent,  and  where 
land,  naturally  of  so  inferior  a  quality,  is  let  for  so  much  money  and  produces 
such  abundant  crops."  He  mentioned  two  "instances  of  the  amazing  wealth 
of  some  of  the  Thanet  farmers,"  one  who  had  died  about  twelve  months  pre- 
viously,  and  "who  left  property,  chiefly  funded,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
;f  300,000.  The  whole  of  this  vast  amount  he  accumulated  by  his  own  industry 
and  economy."  The  lucky  &rmer  was  a  resident  at  Minster,  and  his  money 
was  considered  unprecedented;  but  "a  few  weeks  ago,"  continued  Bagshaw, 
another  farmer  died  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Monkton,  whose  property 
was  "generally  supposed  to  exceed  that  left  by  his  wealthy  contemporary ;  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  fortunate  feirmer  on  record."  The  happy  twain  "com- 
menced business  in  the  same  year,  occupied  adjoining  farms  during  a  period  of 
nearly  sixty  yeais,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  the  most  perfect 
companionship."  If  our  Isle  of  Thanet  farmers  during  the  last  and  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  did  occasionally  leave  their  "little  plough  to  go 
ploughing  of  the  deep,"  by  assisting  the  "bold  Free-Traders,"  their  neighbours 
were  not  the  men  to  turn  King's  evidence  and  bring  the  ganger's  thumb  into 
the  little  casks  of  exciseable  goods  snugly  reposing  under  a  trap-door,  covered 
by  the  litter  of  a  convenient  pigsty,  or  implements  of  husbandry,  or  else  con- 
cealed in  some  of  the  hiding-holes  still  extant  With  the  fine  seaboard  of  the 
island,  and  the  open  country  about  St.  Nicholas'  Marsh,|our  farmers  (unless 
grossly  maligned)  found  brandy,  silk,  tea,  and  tobacco,  at  least  as  profitable 
as  their  spreading  corn-fields.  Thus  happily  situated,  these  lucky  mortals  might 
well  exclaim  with  The  Farmer  of  the  song : 

VOL.  II.  3  H 


826  In  Praise  of  tfu  Kentish  Farmer's  Life. 

''  Let  the  mighty  and  great 

Roll  in  splendour  and  state, 
For  I  envy  no  mortal,  I  swear  it ; 

For  I  eat  my  own  ham, 

My  own  chicken  and  lamb. 
And  I  shear  my  own  sheep,  and  I  wear  it : 

I  have  all  thmgs  in  season,  Ial  tect.  "th.ts piemnt.  • 

Such  as  woodcock  and  pheasant. 
And  the  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer ; 

So  may  each  good  fellow 

That  loves  to  be  mellow 
Drink  'the  Plough  and  the  good  honest  Farmer.' 
Lai  de  lai;' tiXxu 

while  their  buxom  spouses  could  unite  in  the  sentiments  of  T.  Joneses  veises : 
[Universal  Songster ;  or.  Museum  of  Mirth,  1826,  vol.  iL  p-  360.] 

STfie  JFatmer'0  IIZStCe'0  IBttts* 

Y^  Londoners  all,  though  so  gay, 

Attend  to  a  Farmer's  Wife's  ditty, 
Nor  wantonly  flout  her,  I  pray. 

Who  sings  not  the  charms  of  the  city :  4 

For  what  can  compare  with  green  fields. 

Or  their  produce,  which  Nature  has  sent? 
For  the  health  that  good  exercise  yields 

Makes  happy  the  Farmers  in  Kent*  S 

At  morning  the  sun  gilds  the  vale ; 

At  evening,  as  SoPs  beams  depart, 
The  Fanner  rejoices  in  ale. 

And  drinks  to  the  friends  of  his  heart.  12 

Then,  what  can  compare  vnth  green  fidds,  etc. 

Here  labour  relies  on  repose. 

To  strengthen  for  each  coming  day ; 
Here  the  wild  flower,  the  pink,  and  the  rose. 

All  bloom  in  the  bosom  of  May. 
Such,  such  are  the  joys  of  green  fidds. 

Which  breed  in  a  cottage  content ; 
To  partake  of  the  produce  it  yields. 

You're  welcome,  with  Farmers  of  Kent,  24 

But  we  have  still  to  add  a  Finale  to  this  Thantt  Group,  and 
give  it  in  a  Poem  never  hitherto  printed,  from  the  practised 
hand  of  one  who  has  often  drawn  fresh  health  from  the  breezes 
on  Ramsgate  Cliffs. 


82/ 

CLXXXIII. 

2)ut  flitter  @)ttea!t  of  @ea^ 

(/>VOT  Ramsgaie  Cliffs.) 

[In  later  pages  we  shall  come  to  a  Group  of  Poems  on  ike  Kentish  Riven  ;  bat  J.  W.  E. 
declares  that  the  best  of  all  oar  native  streams  is  the  one  that  washes  roand  os  on  almost 
every  side,  and  beats  against  the  chalky  cliffii,  in  front  of  "oar  fair  enemy"  bat  late 
ally,  his  well-beloved  France.  He  seeks  4  iroXv^Xofo'iSoio  dcUourtra  (oftener  than  good 
B.  W.  Proctor,  who  wrote  "  The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  Open  Sea  I "  bat  became  very  ill  long 
before  he  passed  the  Nore) ;  and  thas  tells  of  his  affection  for  oar  favoazite  Isle  of  Thanet.] 

J  ET  a  young  Poet  sing  of  his  Haunted  Springs 

With  fairy  or  wood-nymph  near ; 
While  other  bards  tell  of  the  flood  and  fell, 

In  their  far  North,  chasing  the  deer ; 
We  are  growing  too  old  to  enjoy  water  cold, 

Or  to  join  very  oft  in  a  spree : 
The  Bishop  cries,  "Zounds  I  a  Priest  follow  the  hounds  !"— 

So  we  take  all  our  fun  by  the  Sea.  8 

We  have  trod  foreign  lands,  but  like  better  the  sands 

And  the  white  clif&  of  dear  old  Kent : 
For  we  seldom  complain,  'though  wind,  fog,  and  rain, 

In  our  Englisk  clime  often  are  blent. 
Nay,  let  crowds  flock  down,  from  their  hives  in  Town, 

Such  malice  with  us  don't  agree 
As  to  grudge  them  their  play,  in  a  brief  holiday : 

There  is  room  for  us  all,  by  the  Sea.  i6 

No  hermit  am  I,  my  race  to  decry, 

And  go  sulk  in  a  solitude ; 
I  like  theatres,  trees,  and  big  Libraries,— 

Being  still  with  town-tastes  imbued  ; 
I  can  prize  the  wiles  of  a  fair  maiden*s  smiles. 

And  the  prattle  of  Infancy  ; 
But,  of  all  things  the  best,  to  my  mind,  is  a  rest 

By  the  side  of  our  friend,  the  Sea.  24 

Dame  Nature  well  knew  what  suiteth  you, 

And  me,  fellow-Englishman, 
When  she  bade  us  be  bom,  some  far-back  mom. 

Where  Neptune  the  coast  might  span. 
Whatever  our  toil,  soon  we  slip  off  the  coil. 

And  regain  our  lost  jollity. 
When  we  seek  the  strand  of  our  native  land. 

To  find  Rest  here,  beside  the  Sea.  3^ 

J.  WOODFALL  EbSWORTH. 
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Cunbrilige  SBell^;  d^roup. 


'pUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  to  have  justice  done  to  all  its  varyinfir 
aspects,  depicted  in  songs  and  ballads  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  Group ;  though  the 
lash  of  the  satirist,  falling  freely  on  the  *'  tribe  at  the  Wells,"  is 
plied  with  such  freedom  of  expression  that  many  of  the  pieces 
must  be  necessarily  excluded  from  a  collection  like  the  present. 
So  early  as  1649  the  gay  Kentish  Cavalier,  Colonel  Richard 
Lovelace,  had  written  an  Ode  on  Lucas/a^  taking  the  waters  at 
Tuftbridge,  and  Mr.  Ebsworth  has  favoured  us  with  some  extracts 
from  Wit  and  Drollery  (ed.  1661,  p.  62;  1682,  p.  99;  not  in 
first  ed.,  1656),  A  Song,  on  The  Nojo-found  Spawi  to  the  tune  of 
**  We'll  go  no  more  to  the  New  Exchange." 

'^U'E'LL  go  no  more  to  Tunbrtdge  Wells,  The  journey  is  too  fieur. 
Nor  ride  in  Epsom  Wagon,  where  Our  Bodies  jumbled  are  ; 
But  we'll  to  the  West-wood  Waters  go.  The  best  that  ere  you  saw. 
And  we  wiU  have  them  henceforth  call'd  "The  Kentish  new>found  SPA  IV" 
Then  go.  Lords  and  Ladies,  what  ere  you  ait.  Go  thither  all  that  pleases. 
For  it  will  cure  you  without  fail  Of  old  and  new  Diseases,  1 2 

If  you  would  know  how  it  was  found.  The  Truth  I  cannot  tell, 
Some  say  it  was  by  Doctor  Trigg,  And  so  became  a  Well. 
Others  affirm  his  Patient,  Which  did  much  pain  endure. 
Went  thither  and  wash'd  a  fester'd  sore,  And  had  a  perfect  Cure. 

Then  gOf  Lords  and  Ladies,  etc  24 

Thither  the  Country  People  flock  By  day  and  eke  by  night. 
And,  for  to  fill  their  bottles  fuU,  They  scramble,  scratch  and  fight. 
But  when  the  Gentry  thither  come.  And  others  of  good  fashion, 
There  is  presented  unto  them  A  fine  accommodation. 

Then  go.  Lords  and  Ladies,  etc.  36 

The  concluding  verse  avouches  that, 

If  I  should  tell  you  it  would  cure  Each  Malady  and  Grief, 

Perhaps  you*d  be  like  other  men.  Or  people  past  belief. 

Therefore,  I  pray,  if  you  think  fit,  Go  thither  all  and  try. 

As  when  you  have  approved  of  it.  You'll  say  as  much  as  I. 

77ten  go.  Lords  and  Ladies,  what  ere  you  ail.  Go  thither  aU  that  pleases. 
For  it  will  cure  you  without  fail  Of  old  and  new  Diseases,  72 


Wealthy  Glory,  and  Beauty  at  Tunbridge  Wells,     829 

Mr.  Ebsworth  says  that  in  the  1682  edition  of  Wit  and  Drollery 
(p.  loi)  the  above  is  followed  by  the  song  Tunbridge  Wells,  which 
is  not  in  the  two  earlier  editions :  it  is  also  in  the  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy  (ed.  17 19,  vol.  iv.  p.  162),  with  the  music;  the  tune 
being  evidently  PackingtorCs  Pound,  The  song  is  there  entitled 
The  Tunbridge  Doctors,  and  opens  thus  : — 

Y^U  Maidens  and  Wives  and  young  Widows  rejoyce, 

Declare  your  Thanksgiving  with  Heart  and  with  Voice ; 
Since  Waters  were  Waters  I  boldly  dare  say 
There  ne*re  was  such  cause  for  a  Thanksgiving  Day ; 

For  from  London  Town 

Are  lately  come  down. 
Four  able  Physicians  that  never  wore  Gown, 
Their  Physick  is  pleasant,  their  Dose  it  is  large. 
And  you  may  be  cur'd  without  danger  or  Charge.  9 

D'Urfey  has  celebrated  The  Three  Goddesses,  or  the  Glory  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  {Pills,  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  ed.  1719),  in  lines  which 
Dr.  Robert  Anderson  in  his  Poets  of  Great  Britain  (vol.  vii.  p.  568) 
ascribed  to  William  Congreve,  and  placed  among  his  poems  as 
Written  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  Miss  Temple,  afterwards  Lady  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  They  are  not  printed  in  Cooke's  charming 
edition  of  Congreve,  June,  1796.  D'Urfey  mentions  that  they 
were  **  made  to  a  Tune  of  Mr.  Barrett's,"  and  gives  the  music. 

T  EAVBI,  leave  the  Drawing-room,  See,  near  these  sacred  springs, 

Where  flowers  of  Beauty  us'd  to  Which  cure  to  fell  diseases  brings, 

bloom  ;  (As  loudly  Fame  of  Ida  sings,) 
The  Njrmph  that's  fated  to  overcome.  Three  Goddesses  appear ! 

Now  triumphs  at  the  Wells,  Wealth,  Glory,  two  possest ; 

Her  shape,  and  air,  and  charming  eyes.  The  third  with  charming  Beauty  blest. 

Her  face,  the  gay,  the  grave,  the  wise,  So  rare,  that  heaven  and  earth  con- 
The  Beau,  in  spite  of  box  and  dice,  fest 

Acknowledge,  all  excels.  8  She  conquered  every  where.       24 

Cease,  cease  to  ask  her  name.  Like  her,  this  Charmer  now. 

The  crowned  Muse*s  noblest  theme.  Makes  every  love-sick  gazer  bow, 

Whose  Graces  by  immortal  Fame  Nay,  even  old  age  her  power  allow, 

Should  only  sounded  be.  And  banish'd  flames  recall. 

But,  if  you  long  to  know,  Wealth  can  no  trophy  rear. 

Then  look  round  yonder  dazzling  row.  Nor  Glory  now  the  garland  wear  : 

Who  most  does  like  an  Angel  show.  To  Beauty  every  Paris  here 

You  may  be  sure  'tis  she.  16  Devotes  the  golden  ball.  32 

To  this  golden  age  at  the  Wells  we  may  ascribe  the  description 
given  of  Tunbridge  Walk  in  one  of  the  British  Museum  manu- 
scripts. It  flows  to  the  rhythm  of  the  later  The  Groves  of  Blarney  ! 


830  *^ Pro-di-gi-ous r' — A  Man  in  Love! 

[Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  28655,  t  189.] 

Sfunhttige  fSSoIiu 

J  TOOK  a  ramble  to  fam*d  Tiinbridge  Wells, 

Where  the  Court  and  City  Beaus  and  gay  Ladies  appear, 
All  on  the  walks  [stra3ring],  whilst  the  Mosick  are  playing. 
As  soon 's  Chappel's  o'er,  home  to  dress  all  prepare :  4 

Nick-nack  fine  toys  there^ 

Poppets  like  life  are. 
Beyond  what's  seen  yet  at  any  Faire. 

Some  stay  the  season,  8 

Game  beyond  reason. 
Pockets  when  empty,  then  hast[e]  away. 

The  Ladies  look  fine  O, 

But  have  little  r[h]ino  ;  12 

To  pass  the  time  away,  all  do  play. 

According  to  Lady  Winchilsea,  in  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing century  the  gentry  at  Tunbridge  Wells  were  distinguishing 
themselves  by  a  complete  negligence  of  the  fair  sex,  "  scarce  the 
Wine  gets  down  some  famous  Toast,"  her  Ladyship  complains, 
but  by  the  advice  she  bestows  it  seems  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  improvement  in  the  demeanours  of  ladies  themselves. 
In  the  title, ''  Admiration  "  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of  **  wonder." 

[British  Museum  Birch  MS.  4457,  f.  54.] 

JCfje  Ptabiflu.  31  poetn  intitten  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Smto  1706, 
on  ti|e  SlDmfration  tijat  mang  a:irre00e))i  at  a  gentUman  being  in 
%(At,  anti  t^tft  £nl)ieaf)ot0  to  litttstoatie  fjtm  from  it :  foitii  some 
%VQ\tz  to  ^e  igmxig  ILatitejs,  fyoio  to  maintain  t^eit  natural 
ptetojatibe.   JSg  JLabg  W[inchil]sea. 

PROTECT  the  State,  and  let  old  Engiand  Utiny^  / 

Keep  all  crown*d  Heads  this  wond'rous  year  alive ! 
Preserve  our  palaces  from  Wind  and  Flame, 
Safe  be  our  Fleets  and  be  the  Scotch•m&^  tame !  4 

Avert  kind  Fate  whate'er  th*  event  might  prove. 
For  here's  a  prodigy,  A  man  in  Love  I 
Wasted  and  pale  he  languishes  in  Sight, 

And  spends  in  amorous  verse  the  sleepless  Night,  8 

While  happier  youths,  with  colder  Spirits  bom. 
View  the  distress  with  pity  or  with  scorn  ; 
And  maids,  so  long  unus'd  to  be  ador'd. 
Think  it  portends  the  PestUence  or  Sword.  12 


Advice  to  ttte  Ladies  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  83 1 

How  chang'd  is  Britain  to  the  blooming  Fair, 
Whom  now  the  men  no  longer  make  their  Care, 
But  of  Indifference  arrogantly  boast. 

And  scarce  the  Wine  gets  down  some  famous  Toast !  16 

Not  so  (as  still  declare  their  works,)  is  proved 
When  Spencer^  Sidney^  or  when  WiaUer  loved, 
Who  with  soft  numbers  winged  successful  darts, 
Nor  thought  the  passion  less'ning  to  thdr  parts.  20 

Then  let  such  patterns  countenance  his  Fire,  \ 
Whom  Love  and  verse  do  now  afresh  inspire,  > 
'Gainst  all  who  blame,  or  at  the  Fate  admire.  / 
And  learn  the  nymphs  how  to  regain  their  sway,  24 

And  make  this  Stubborn  Sex  once  more  obey ; 
Call  back  the  Fugitives  by  modest  pride. 
And  let  them  fear  sometimes  to  be  denyed  ; 
Stay  till  their  Courtship  may  deserve  that  name,  28 

And  take  not  ev^ry  Look  for  Love  and  Flame. 
To  mercenary  Ends  no  Charms  imploy. 
Nor  stake  their  Smiles  against  some  railed  Toy ; 
For  eVry  Fop  lay  not  th'  insnaring  Train  32 

Nor  Ipse  the  worthy  to  allure  the  vain. 
Keep  at  due  distance  all  Attempts  of  Bliss, 
Nor  let  too  near  a  whisper  seem  a  Kiss. 

Be  not  the  constant  partner  of  a  Swain,  36 

Except  his  long  Address  that  Favor  gain  ; 
Nor  be  transported  when  some  Trifle's  view 
Directs  his  giddy  Choice  to  fix  on  you. 

Amend  whatever  may  your  Charms  disgrace,  40 

And  trust  not  wholly  to  a  Conquering  Face. 

Numerous  verses  on  Tunbridge  Wells  and  its  surroundings  are 
scattered  through  our  Kentish  newspapers  of  the  i8th  century, 
but  here  we  shall  only  allude  to  some  Vents  written  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  by  Dr.  Buchan^  Addressed  to  the  Nymph  of  the  Fountain^  which 
appeared  in  the  Kentish  Chronicle^  October  30th,  1795,  beginning : 

XJ  AIL,  sweetest  of  Ifygeia*s  Train ! 

Who  health  can'st  give  or  banish  pain ; 
Whither  thou  delight'st  to  rove. 
On  EphrcdnCs  Mount  or  Sion  Grove ; 
Or  if  thy  pleasure  is  to  dwell 
In  Caverns  of  the  rocky  Dell ; 
Attend,  O  Goddess  !  to  my  Pray*r, 
And  make  Marians  health  thy  care.  ...  8 

We  quote  these  lines  as  precursors  to  Frederick  Locker's  grace- 
ful verses,  similarly  dedicated,  and  with  them  close  our  introduc- 
tion.    We  take  them  from  his  London  Lyrics^  ed.  1878,  p.  5 1. 
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W^i  Nsmpli  of  t})e  nSell. 

Whoever  tkall  win  you-^a  Fan  or  a  Pkoehe^ 

Of  course  of  all  beauty  the  musl  be  ike  belle  ; 
Ifai  Tuubridgeyou  chance  to  fall  in  with  a  Hebe^ 

You  wiU  not  fall  out  with  a  draught  from  the  Well/  4 

CHE  smiled  as  she  gave  him  a  draught  from  the  springlet, — 

O  Tunbridge^  thy  waters  are  bitter,  alas ! 
But  love  has  an  ambush  in  dimple  and  ringlet ; 
'*  Thy  health,  pretty  maiden ! "  He  emptied  the  glass.  8 

He  saw,  and  he  loved  her,  nor  cared  he  to  quit  her ; 

The  oftener  he  came  there,  the  longer  he  stay'd ; 
Indeed  though  the  spring  was  exceedingly  bitter, , 

We  found  him  eternally  pledging  the  maid.  1 2 

A  ^eux  chevalier^  and  but  lately  a  cripple. 

He  met  with  his  hurt  where  a  regiment  feU ; 
But  worse  was  he  wounded  when  staying  to  tipple 

A  bumper  to  ^*  Phccbe  the  Nymph  of  the  Well."  16 

Some  swore  he  was  old,  that  his  laurels  were  faded, 

AH  vow*d  she  was  vastly  too  nice  for  a  nurse  ; 
But  Love  never  looks  on  the  matter  as  they  did, — 

She  took  the  brave  soldier  for  better  or  worse.  20 

And  here  is  the  home  of  her  fondest  election. 

The  walls  may  be  worn,  but  the  ivy  is  green ; 
And  here  she  has  tenderly  twined  her  affection 

Around  a  true  soldier  who  bled  for  the  Queen.  24 

See,  yonder  he  sits,  where  the  church>bells  invite  us  : 

What  child  is  that  spelling  the  epitaphs  there? 
'Tis  the  joy  of  his  age ;  and  may  love  so  requite  us. 

When  time  shall  have  broken,  or  sickness,  or  care.  28 

And  when  he  is  gone,  thro*  her  widowhood  lowly, 

He*ll  still  live  as  Chivalry's  Light  to  her  son ; 
But  only  on  days  that  are  high  and  are  holy 

She  will  shew  him  the  Cross  that  her  Hero  had  won.  32 

So  taught,  he  will  rather  take  after  his  father, 

And  wear  a  long  sword  to  our  enemies'  loss ; 
And  some  day  or  other  he'll  bring  to  his  mother 

Victorians  gift — the  Victoria  Cross  I  36 

And  then  will  her  darling,  like  all  good  and  true  ones. 
Console  and  sustain  her— the  weak  and  the  strong, — 

And  some  day  or  other  two  black  eyes  or  blue  ones 
Will  smile  on  his  path  as  he  journeys  along.  40 
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CLXXXIV. 

Df  a  Iplace  Ukt  to  CunbriUge^ 

TN  the  following  Satirical  piece  (devoid  of  a  title  in  the  original 
manuscript)  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  poetical 
descriptions  of  "the  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion"  assembled  at 
Tunbridge,  which  afterwards  became  numerous.  The  lively 
Count  de  Grammont  describes  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  before  the  period  to  which  we  ascribe  our  poem : — 

Tunbridge  is  the  same  distance  from  London  that  Fontalneblean  is  from  Paris, 
and  is,  at  the  season,  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  gay  and  handsome  of 
both  sexes.  The  company,  though  always  numerous,  is  always  select ;  since 
those  who  repair  thither  for  diversion  ever  exceed  the  number  of  those  who  go 
thither  for  health,  every  thing  there  breathes  mirth  and  pleasure :  constraint 
is  banished,  familiarity  is  established  upon  the  first  acquaintance,  and  Joy  and 
Pleasure  are  the  sole  sovereigns  of  the  place.  The  company  are  accommodated 
with  lodgings  in  litde,  clean,  and  convenient  habitations,  that  lie  straggling  and 
separated  from  each  other,  a  mile  and  a  half  all  around  the  Wells,  where  the 
company  meet  in  the  morning.  This  place  consists  of  a  long  walk,  shaded  by 
spreading  trees,  under  which  they  walk  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  On 
one  side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  plentifully  stocked  with  aU  manner 
of  toys,  lace,  gloves,  stockings,  and  where  there  is  raffling ;  as  at  Paris,  in  the 
Foire  de  Saint  Germain.  On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  is  the  Market,  and  as 
it  is  the  custom  here  for  every  person  to  buy  their  own  provisions,  care  is  taken 
that  nothing  offensive  appears  on  the  stalls.  Here  young,  fair,  fresh-coloured 
country  girls,  with  dean  linen,  small  straw  hats,  and  neat  shoes  and  stockings, 
sell  game,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Here  one  may  live  as  well  as  one 
pleases.  Here  is  likewise  deep  play,  and  no  want  of  amorous  intrigues.  As 
soon  as  the  evening  comes,  every  one  quits  his  little  palace  to  assemble  on  the 
bowling-green,  where,  in  the  open  air,  those  who  choose,  dance  upon  a  turf 
more  soft  and  smooth  than  the  finest  carpet  in  the  world. — Chapter  X, 

An  Ode  written  at  Tunbridge  Wells^  July  z\th^  ^1^1  y  ^y  Sir 
Joseph  Mawleyy  Bart,  ("Goddess  of  the  crystal  spring"),  in- 
troduces the  names  of  the  aristocratic  company  assembled  at 
the  Wells,  for  the  restoration  of  their  health,  and  his  wishes 
for  their  recovery.  It  is  printed  in  The  Kentish  Chronicle  of 
September  28,  1792.  J.  W.  E.  attributes  the  following  to  1692, 
and  conjecturally  restores  the  lost  thirty-sixth  line. 
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[British  Maseum  Harleian  MS.  6947,  fol.  215.] 

Df  a  i^lace  liU  to  CunbriHge.' 

/^F  a  Place  like  to  Tunbridge  I  never  heard  yet, 

So  fruitfull  of  Poets,  so  barren  of  Witt ; 
Yet  the  Subject  is  vast,  here  is  Shute  and  Throgmorton^ 
Here  are  Coleby's  false  Dice,  Cornish  Wroth  and  Beau  Norton^ 
Of  its  Bullies  and  Knaves  fam^  Westmin^^  bereft. 
And  in  Lon^<^'^  great  Citty  not  a  Cuckold  is  left. 
Here's  of  ev'ry  Profession,  Degree,  Sex  and  Age, 
From  a  handsome  Young  Dutchess  to  a  Pert  Quaker's  Maid. 
Here  are  some  have  a  deep,  [and]  some  no  design, 
Some  enquire  after  News,  but  more  after  Coyn. 
Some  Raffle,  [and]  some  at  the  Oak  croud  to  win. 
Whilst  the  Lady  Ann  Popphanis  chief  Game's  In  and  In. 
Now  in  [my]  Poetical  Rapture  Tie  Sweare 
The  Unpowdered  Dark  Consul  is  Charmingly  faire, 
Tho'  his  Barley-fac'd  Mistress  does  his  Judgment  betray. 
In  choosing  a  Wanton  so  foolish  and  gay.  i6 

And  now  I  have  begun,  I  will  not  omit 
Sr  H,  Fur:  [V]  honesty,  Courage  and  Wit. 
Hem,  Hem !  go  on,  if  you  stumble  at  this. 
At  Court  your  affairs  will  all  go  amis[s].  20 

Jack  Meers^  of  him  pray  have  patience ;  Jack  Meers 
Is  allways  as  wise  as  at  first  Sight  he  appears. 
Dick  Syms  is  a  hero,  S^  Ed.  a  Phisitian, 
And  his  Lady,  Fm  told,  is  a  deep  Polititian.  24 

So  much  for  Encomium ;  now  Fie  make  true  verse  on 
The  Whifling  Lord  Hawleys  insignificant  Person ; 
But  the  Creature,  himself  can  best  ridicule, 
I  need  not  expose  him,  for  hee's  his  own  foole.  28 

His  fleering  Gay  Partner  declares  against  Marriage, 
But  what  shee'l  admit  you  may  see  by  her  Carryage. 
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Now,  if  I  may  add  one  Satyricall  Lash, 

I  think  S^^  Dudley  Cullum  below  S^/a:  Ash.  32 

And  now  all  the  rest  I  think  I  will  spare, 

Who  if  I  would  describe  I  could  sooner  declare 

How  many  pray'd  for  the  Assassination, 

[Since  political  spite  disgraces  our  Nation].  36 

However,  next  post  I  will  make  some  amends. 

And  (like  a  true  Poet)  fall  on  my  best  friends, 

Beau  Letton  and  Howard^  Sharps  Skelton  and  Fitz-James, 

The  Ingrams  and  Fairbanks  shall  all  be  my  Game.  40 

Nor  will  I  forget  that  dear  M™  Cox^ 

Whose  name  not  improperly  Rhimes  to  [red  Locks] ; 

Nor  Cleavelandy  nor  Goodman^  each  Sexe's  disgrace, 

Shall  not  in  this  mourant  Paper  have  place.  44 

But  by  Delphick  Apollo^  V\\  Rhime  day  and  night 

To  do  the  admired  Lady  Ranelagh  right, 

To  describe  all  her  features  and  wonderful  Charmes, 

And  the  brisk  Cuckold-maker  that's  blest  in  her  Armes.  48 

If  the  Coxcombs  are  curious  to  know  who  I  am, 

My  self  rie  describe,  tho*  Tie  not  tell  my  Name. 

I  have  SJtarfs  Reason  and  Sir/.  Her^  face, 

I  smell  like  Proud  Howard^  and  dress  like  his  Grace,        52 

I  dance  like  Judge  Treby^  like  Mordant  I  drink, 

I  grin  like  D>^  Shef\lock\ :  like  Cesar  I  think. 

Like  Uurfey  I  scribble  and  live  in  dull  ease. 


Those  interested  in  Tunbridgialia  will  find  a  copious  list  of  the  literature 
relating  thereto,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the  Bibliothica  Cantiana^  pp.  318-323, 
and,  for  their  benefit,  we  give  references  to -a  few  of  the  manuscript  pieces  in 
the  British  Museum:  Add.  MS.  29497,  ^-  %iverso^  Tunbridge,  1690  ("Our 
Lady's  fond  of  love's  sweet  joys ") ;  Birch  MS.  4456,  Art  65,  On  Tunbridge 
Wdls  ("  At  five  this  mom  when  Phabus  rais*d  his  h^  ") ;  Addit  MS.  29497, 
f.  108  versoy  Tunbridge  Wells,  1699  ("Not  many  miles  from  Tunbridge  town";. 
Tunbridge  Satyr  [17th  century]  ( "  The  Satyr  does  admonish  every  year  "),  Saiyr 
on  Tunbridge  (*'  How  many  Fools  at  Court  bawl  out  aloud  '*),  A  Letter  to  Julian 
from  Tunbridge  ("  Dear  friend,  I  fain  would  try  once  more  "),  A  Song  by  a  Lady 
at  Tunbridge,  on  Chlois  drinking  the  waters  ("  On  Pindus  top  your  bards  of 
old").  The  Austen  Collections  (Addit.  MS.  24270,  f.  f^werso^sA  ^"^versd) 
contain  Verses  on  some  Tunbridge  Beauties,  in  1733  ("  To  sing  of  Heroes  and  of 
warlike  deeds  "),  A  Pamby  Namby  in  Pindaric  verse.  Being  a  Satire  upon  all  the 
Ladies  at  Tunbridge,  1733  ("  I  sing  of  Heroes  and  of  Kings  '*).  The  Tunbridge 
Dance  ("The  witty  Northumberland,''  Add.  MS.  24497,  £  &i  verso),  and  The 
Tunbridge  Lampoon,  1699  ("  Upon  the  Walks  Cornelia  moves  "),  may  be  noted. 
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CLXXXV. 

[British  Museum  :  Rev.  Wm.  Cole's  MSS.  xxxi.  f.  132  verso.] 

"  The  following  Satyr  I  found  among  my  loose  Papers  :  it  is  wrote  in  a  Hand 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  nor  know  I  how  I  came  by  it :  except  it  sh^ 
be  from  Miss  Shepheard,  now  Lady  Irwin,  or  Miss  Deane,  who  were  both 
together  at  Tunbridge  for  the  Season  about  1750." 

I9frectton0  to  tf)e  JFan  Pamter  at  STunbtibjie. 


pAINTING  and  Poetry,  you  know, 

Were  Sisters,  many  years  ago. 
And  every  critic  will  allow 
They  have  the  same  Connection  now. 
My  little  Dwarf,  allow  me  then. 
To  guide  your  Pencil  by  my  Pen, 
To  be  the  Subject  of  a  Fan. 
Receive,  and  from  no  Woman-Hater, 
A  well-intention'd  honest  Satyr. 

Thick,  my  Dwarf,  lay  thick  enough  on 
The  majesty  of  Mary  TUfton ; 
Nor  forget,  you  little  varlet, 
Th' eternal  Frowns  of  Lady  Charlotte : 
Yet  be  the  Colours  nicely  plac*d. 
To  give  an  Air  of  Sense  and  Taste  ; 
But  begrim  each  frowning  Feature 
With  Pride,  ill-Humour, and  ill-Nature; 
Let  ugly  Scorn  distort  their  Faces, 
And  frighten  thence  the  Loves  &  Graces. 

With  Patience  whocanbearto  think  on 
Th'imperious  Air  of  haughty  Lincoln  f 
But  give  the  piece  a  little  merit, 
Give  it  Sense,  Address  and  Spirit. 

Near  her  draw,  but  pray  don't  tell  'em. 
The  saucy  Face  of  either  Pdham. 

Shade  on  Shade  enough  allow 
T'imbrown  the  Face  of  Saffron  ^<rziv; 
But  let  her  Drapery  be  glaring. 
Loosely  flaunting,  wildly  staring. 

Draw  three  fair  ones,  singing,  shouting, 
Clapping,  Dancing,  hoidening,  routing. 


Disturbing  Concerts,  Walks,  and  Ball, 
With  old  Nash  frowning  on  them  all : 
While  Kidgdl  all  alike  derides, 
Draw  him  holding  both  his  Sides. 
Contention  and  Confiision  over 
This  Quality-Compartment  hover  ; 
Hither  screaming  Scandal  bring. 
Let  her  flap  her  balefull  wing, 
With  hundred  Tongues&hundred  Eyes, 
Emblem  of  female  Talk  and  Lyes ; 
Pride  and  Envy  stalk  among 
This  wretched,  dam'rous,  thoughtless 

Throng; 
Let  Riot  seem  to  rule  the  Place, 
And  drive  away  Content  and  Peace ; 
Discretion  will  no  longer  stay, 
But  claps  her  wings,  and  flyes  away. 

Then  IjaAy  Falconer:  but  spare,  O  Bard, 
The  youthful  Spouse  of  Everard ;  * 
Indulgent  to  her  youth,  advise, 
'*  Avoid,  take  warning,  and  be  wise!" 

Let  there  be  a  Fribble  Groupe, 
Of  Burrellf  Selwyn,  Powell,  Scroop ; 
And,  in  the  Centre  of  them,  fain  I 
Would  have  the  simple  AbergcCny* 
But  rather  draw  the  little  Peer 
Gallanting  with  that  vain  Thing  Freer  : 
Here  bring  the  Happy  Husband  in. 
Staring  a  senseless,  ghastly  grinn. 

To  raise  the  Price,  and  Fops  to  fleece. 
Let  pretty  Lewis  grace  the  Piece ; 
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But  oh  !  be  sure  with  strict  Fonnality, 
To  bring  her  in  amongst  the  Quality  ; 
Or  else  she'll  think  [that]  you  use 

her  ill; 
Sweet  let  her  Smile  on  Master  Burrell^ 
And  let  the  Youth  receive  the  Grace 
With  open  Mouth  and  simple  Face.' 
But,  on  my  word,   I  hardly  miss'd 

her, 
I  think  she  had  another  Sister ; 
Draw  her  hearing,  blith  and  merry. 
The  blubbering  Talk  of  Londonderry.^ 

But  now,  my  Genius,  shift  the  Scene ; 
Draw  a  gaping  Gulf  between  ; 
Mix  the  Colours ;  stretch  the  Line, 
Be  your  Stroke  and  Pencil  fine ; 
Great  the  Skill,  and  nice  the  Touches, 
That  can  describe  the  decent  Duchess.* 
But  say,  what  Pencil  can  express 
Her  faultless  Ease,  and  free  Address? 
How  mingle  Dignity  with  Ease, 
And  teach  a  Piece,  like  her,  to  please  ? 

Decent,  sensible,  and  civil. 
Draw  the  little  Face  of  Neville, 

Let  the  prudent  Yorkshire  Lasses' 
Exhibit  here  their  sober  Faces, 
Bring  them  forth  with  sober  mien. 
Steady  Gait,  and  Looks  serene. 
Much  reserved,  yet  inoffensive. 
Sly,  demure,  but  somewhat  pensive. 

In  brightest  Colours  let  me  see 
The  ruby  Lips  of  laughing  Lee, 

And,  my  muse  had  almost  lost  her, 
The  Je  ne  sfoi  quoi  of  jaunty  Forster, 

VassdVs  opening  Bloom  adorn 
With  Colours  blushing  like  the  mom: 


Much  Innocence,  and  heavenly  Grace, 
As  smooth  as  youthfuU  Cherub's  Face. 
But  Colours  now,  my  Dwarf,  prepare 
Bright  as  the  Fancy  of  my  Fair ; 
And  let  the  nice  Design  appear 
Like  her  own  Judgement,  fine  and  clear. 
Let  strictest  Rules  of  Art  direct. 
And  be  your  Taste,  like  her's,  correct : 
Find  Expression  soft  and  strong 
As  any  Poet's  lofty  Song. 
To  this  lovely  Piece  annex 
Parts  beyond  her  years  and  sex  ; 
Temper  more  than  manly  Sense 
With  softest  female  Diffidence ; 
And  to  her  blooming  Looks  impart 
The  Candour  of  her  tender  Heart. 
But  errs  the  Painter?  "What  d'ye  call 

her?" 
Your  Pardon,  Sir :  The  Wits  would 

maul  her. 
Her  Face  and  Fame  the  Belles  would 

mangle. 
And  fluttering  Fops  for  ever  dangle. 
To  save  her  from  this  envious  Rout 
I  think  I  'ad  better  leave  her  out 
You'U  say,  this  is  my  Panels  Baby^ 
But  such  a  One  there  is ;  or  may  be. 
Hence  fluttering  Fops  and  flaunting 

Belles  I 
A  long  adieu  to  Tunbridge  Wells  I 
Farewell  Jilts,  Coquets,  and  Prudes ! 
Welcome  solemn  Solitudes  I 
Shady  Walks,  and  sunny  Hills, 
Warbling  Birds,  and  purling  Rills ; 
Where  free  from  Envy,  Noise,  &  Strife, 
I'll  loll  away  a  laughing  Life. 


'  (On  previous  page)  "  Sir  Everard  Falconer." — Original  Marginal  Note, 

'  **  Peter  Burrell  was  Fellow-Commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  my  acquaintance.  He  had  something  in  his  Look  well  described  in  this 
Line,  though  he  was  a  man  of  Parts  and  understanding.  He  gave  the  Statue 
of  Fame  to  the  University." — Ibid. 

'  "  Lord  Londonderry,  of  St.  John's  Coll. ,  Camb.,  had  the  Look  and  make  of 
an  Idiot,  with  a  Tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth ;  yet  they  said  he  had  wit." — Ibid, 

*  "  Duchess  of  Beaufort."— /J/^.         »  The  two  "  Miss  AUlaby's."— 73^/. 


niastratfonfl  tnniitti  ftom 

Cbe  pious  liTfrgin  of  Eocbester. 
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Supplementary  n^ote 

to  tfie 

laoelie^ter  ^ions  Wixsin*si  Wisions: 

\jfewish  Speculations  regarding  the  Intermediate  State  0/  the  Soul."] 

HE  PROGRESS  of  the  Soul  from  the  time  it  quits 
the  body  till  the  dissolution  of  its  earthly  partner 
has  formed  the  subject  of  such  minute  description 
by  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  we  cannot  pass  their 
speculations  unnoticed.  After  death  a  light  is 
kept  burning  for  thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  and  from  its  dimness 
or  brightness,  conclusions  regarding  the  state  of  the  soul  are 
drawn ;  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel,  changed  daily,  are  placed 
beside  the  corpse,  according  to  Allen,'  for  thirty  days,  though 
Hyam  Isaacs'  (probably  a  better  authority,  being  himself  a 
Jew,)  states  that  this  is  only  done  for  the  first  seven  mornings ; 
this  custom  arising  from  the  belief  that  the  deceased  returns 
respectively  thirty,  or  seven,  times  to  purify  himself  in  the  water. 
So  necessary  is  this  esteemed,  that  about  the  year  1810,  the 
London  Jews  formed  a  society  for  furnishing  their  poorer 
brethren  with  these  necessaries,  and  a  paper  issued  by  this 
society  is  printed  in  a  note  to  Allen's  work^  pp.  421-422. 
Directly  after  the  burial,  an  angel  knocks  on  the  coffin,  demand- 
ing from  the  corpse  its  Pasuk ;  the  passages  of  Scripture  con- 
taining a  fanciful  allusion  to  its  name.  If  unable  to  answer, 
the  angel  beats  it  with  a  hot  iron  till  the  bones  are  broken.^ 
When  a  wicked  Jew  is  carried  to  the  grave,  all  his  works  present 
themselves,  while  three  heralds  proclaim  woe  against  him,  in 
which  the  other  dead  bodies  join,  trembling  from  fear.  His 
wicked  actions  trample  on  his  body,  and  the  angel  Duma  rising 
with  those  appointed  to  beat  the  dead  scourge  him  with  fiery 
rods.    This  forms  the  fourth  of  the  seven  judgements  the  dead 

*  Sec  explanatory  note  on  p.  795.  '  Modem  Jtidaism^  18 16,  p.  421. 

•  Ceremonies  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews  [n.d.],  p.  378.       ♦  Ibid^  pp.  423-4. 
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are  to  undergo,  to  which  is  applied  Leviticus  xxvi.  28 :  **  Then 
will  I  walk  contrary  unto  you  also  in  fury ;  and  I,  even  I,  will 
chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins."  The  fifth  judgment  is 
styled  **  the  judgment  of  the  worms,"  when,  after  the  body  has 
been  in  the  grave  three  days,  it  is  ripped  open,  and  the  entrails 
torn  out,  and  punishment  executed  on  the  eyes,  hands,  and  feet 
for  thirty  days,  during  which  time  the  soul  is  forced  to  remain 
on  earth  instead  of  reaching  its  destination.  The  sixth  is  "  the 
judgment  of  Hell."  The  seventh  is  fulfilled  by  the  soul  wander-* 
ing  about  the  world  till  the  days  of  its  punishment  are  ended* 
Allen  gives  as  his  authority  for  these  statements  pp.  129-1309 
Sepherjanh  Chatiaim,  cited  in  Sieheltn*s  Trad.,  vol.  i.  pp.  235-238, 
Allen's  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  amusing 
information;  but,  like  many  other  writers  on  the  subject,  he 
delights  too  much  in  showing  the  ludicrous  side  of  Jewish 
manners  and  opinions,  and  in  this  respect  his  is  inferior  to 
Hyam  Isaacs'  scarcer  work ;  the  "  miracles "  said  to  have  been 
performed  through  the  Cabali  by  Dr.  Faulk,  of  Wellclose-square, 
London,  at  the  close  of  the  last  or  opening  of  the  present 
century,  should  commend  this  book  to  all  lovers  of  "  occultism." 
Many  varying  views,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  on  the  power  of 
magic  to  raise  the  dead,  and  the  state  of  the  soul  in  the  inter^ 
mediate  period,  will  be  found  in  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben  Israel's 
^^  Reconciliation^^  on  the  apparition  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  in  his 
treasury  of  learning  The  Conciliator  (Lindo's  edition,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  53-55,  5602-1842).  After  stating  the  various  theories  to 
evade  the  actual  appearance  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  proper 
person,  R.  Isaac  Arama  is  mentioned  as  considering  that 
necromancers  "  have  the  power  of  subjecting  souls  and  making 
them  answer  those  inquiries  that  may  be  made  of  them.  But 
this  must  be  understood  within  a  year  of  their  death,  for  the 
body  having  been  the  residence  of  the  soul,  it  cannot  so  quickly 
forget  its  abode,  and  therefore,  during  a  year,  retains  that  regard 
and  connexion  with  it,  and  is  not  at  perfect  rest,  but  ascends 
and  descends  to  the  grave,  where  it  left  the  companion  of  so 
many  years,  by  which,  at  the  time  of  descending,  necromancers 
have  the  opportunity  of  subjecting  it  to  their  will,  as  occurred 
with  Samuel,  from  his  death  happening  within  that  term.  In 
the  Guemara^  it  is  related,  that  a  certain   sage   inquiring  of 

*  Sabaty  c.  23. — Original  Note. 
VOL.  II.  31 
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R.  Abhu,  if  souls  were  happy  in  the  throne  of  glory,  how  a 
witch  could  raise  Samuel  ?  he  answered,  *  it  took  place  within 
a  year  of  his  death,  because  the  body  lasts  for  a  year,  and  the 
soul  ascends  and  descends ;  but  after  a  year,  the  body  is  com- 
pletely annihilated  and  decomposed ;  the  soul  then  ascends  and 
descends  no  more.'  According  to  this,  necromancy  is  a  positive 
science,  and  has  power  over  souls,  as  may  be  collected  from  this 
history.  The  ancients  then  observe,  the  person  who  performs 
sees,  but  does  not  hear,  as  occurred  with  this  woman ;  the  con- 
suiter  hears  and  does  not  see,  as  Saul  enquired  of  the  woman, 
'What  form  has  he.*^'  and  those  who  do  not  require  the  dead, 
neither  see  nor  hear,  as  those  who  accompanied  Saul  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything ;  they  also  observe,  that  the  woman,  on 
seeing  Samuel,  knew  the  consulter  to  be  Saul,  as  none  but  a 
king  would  attempt  such  a  thing ;  they  also  say,  Moses  accom- 
panied Samuel,  therefore  the  woman  said,  in  the  plural,  '  I  saw 
angels  ascending,'  etc."  We  have  not  retained  the  division  of 
the  above  into  short  paragraphs,  nor  have  we  made  these 
extracts  in  the  absurd  spirit  which  too  frequently  confounds  the 
wild  speculations  of  some  Jewish  authors  with  the  deeper 
ponderings  of  their  doctors :  few,  who  have  even  dipped  into 
the  writings  of  this  wondrous  nation,  can  help  feeling  better 
for  the  beauty  and  wisdom,  the  fund  of  illustration,  and  the 
play  of  fancy  which  adorns  nearly  every  page,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  comparatively  little  regard  has  been  bestowed  upon 
even  that  portion  of  them  which  of  late  years  was  made  so 
easily  accessible  by  such  labourers  as  Etheridge,  Lindo,  and 
Emanuel  Deutsch.  The  Introduction  of  the  first-named  to  the 
Targums  on  Leviticus  to  Deuteronomy  forms  an  invaluable 
pendant  to  Allix's  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  while  in  the 
later  rabbinical  speculations  the  student  of  comparative  Folk- 
Lore  finds  the  germs  or  in  many  instances  the  complete  myths 
of  Purgatory,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Pre-existence  and  Transmi- 
gration of  Souls,  and  even  the  favourite  Spiritualist  hobby  of 
"Re-Incarnation."  May  not  even  the  time-honoured  legend 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  be  drawn  from  the  belief  that  Elijah, 
who  appears  at  every  Jewish  house  at  Passover-time,  is  yet 
wandering  about  the  world,  recognizable  to  the  eyes  of  those 
learned  in  Cabalistic  mysteries  ? 
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Cl)ame0  anti  a^entoap. 

■\)[7'ANDERING  through  the  length  and  breaclth  of  the  pleasant 
land  of  Kent,  it  would  be  unjust  to  quit  it  without  taking 
a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  its  rivers.  Our  Kentish  song-writers 
have  treated  these  somewhat  slightingly,  though  Spenser  has 
made  ample  amends  by  his  description  of  the  wedding  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway — befitting  bride  for  the  noblest  of  rivers. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  compliment  for  which  our  county  has  to 
thank  this  author :  in  the  Shepheard*s  Calendar  the  Gloss  to  Aprill 
places  the  situation  of  these  charming  eclogues  in  Kent.  The 
passage  to  which  we  refer  is  explanatory  of  the  line  "  Colin^  thou 
kenst  the  Southeme  shepheard's  boy,"  and  remarks,  "  Seemeth 
heereby  that  Colin  pertaineth  to  some  Southern  Noble  man, 
and  perhaps  in  Surrey  or  Kent ;  the  rather,  because  he  so  often 
nameth  the  Kentish  downes:  and  before.  As  lithe,  as  lasse  of 
Kent"  (line  74  of  February  eclogue).  Colin's  graceful  song  in 
praise  of  his  queen  and  countrywoman  in  this  April  eclogue 
("Ye  daintie  Nymphs  that  in  this  blessed  brook,"  etc.)  is 
couched  in  far  different  strains  from  his  lamentation  in  the 
eleventh  ("Up,  then,  Melpomene!  themoumful'st  Muse  of  Nine"). 
The  number  of  good  old-fashioned  flowers  he  enumerates  would 
almost  make  us  think  he  was  tending  his  flocks  on  the  pro- 
verbial flowery  marsh  of  Romney : 

See,  where  she  sits  vpon  the  grassie  greene, 

(O  seemly  sight !) 
Y-dad  in  Scarlet,  like  a  mayden  Queene, 

and  Ermines  white. 
Vpon  her  head  a  Crimosin  Coronet, 
With  damaske  Roses,  and  Daffadillies  set : 

Bay-leaues  betweene. 

And  Primroses  greene. 
Embellish  the  sweet  Violet. 
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"The  Red  rose  medled  with  the  White  yfere"  are  on  her 
cheeks,  and  the  flowery  picture  is  continued  in  the  eighth  stanza 
following  the  comparison : 

Bring  hither  the  Pinke,  and  purple  CuUumbine, 

with  Gilliflowres  : 
Bring  Coronations,  and  Sops  in  wine, 

wome  of  Paramours. 
Strowe  me  the  ground  with  DafFadowndillies, 
And  Cowslips,  and  Kingcups,  and  loued  Lillies  : 

The  prcttie  Pawnee, 

And  the  Cheuisaunce, 
Shall  match  with  the  faire  flowre  Delice. 

Colin's  note  is  sadly  changed  in  his  Naoember  lamentation  for 
"  Dido,"  when  he  calls  upon 

Shepheards,  that  by  your  flocks  on  Kentish  downes  abide, 
WaUe  ye  this  wofuU  waste  of  Nature's  warke : 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pride : 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  carke. 
The  sunne  of  all  the  world  is  dimme  and  darke : 

The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light, 

And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night : 
O  heauie  herse ! 
Breake  we  our  pipes,  that  shrild  as  loude  as  Larke, 
O  carefuU  verse ! 

In  his  beautiful  Epitaph  vpon  the  right  Honourable  Sir  Philip 
Sidney^  Knight ,  Lord  Gouemor  of  Flushings  Spenser  tells: 

KitU  thy  birth  daies,  and  Oxford  held  thy  youth. 
The  heauens  made  hast,  and  staid  nor  yeers,  nor  time. 
The  fruites  of  age  grew  ripe  in  thy  first  prime, 
Thy  will,  thy  words ;  thy  words  the  seales  of  truth. 

But  all  this  while  we  are  detaining  the  wedding  guest  in  as 
objectionable  a  manner  as  was  ever  done  by  any  Ancient  Mariner, 
but  now  release  him,  so  that  in  due  time  (as  Spenser  tells) 

he  comes  to  Proteus^  hall. 
Where  Thames  doth  the  Medway  wed, 
and  feasts  the  Sea-gods  all. 

Our  extract  being  taken  from  The  Faerie  Queene,  edition  1611, 
Book  IV.  Canto  xi.  stanzas  8-53,  pp.  238-241. 
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mtnninQ  of  tlie  Cliames  anD  a^entoap. 

|T  FORTUN'D  then,  a  solemne  feast  was  there 
To  all  the  Sea-gods  and  their  fruitfull  seed, 
In  honour  of  the  spousalls,  which  then  were 
Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 
Long  had  the  Thama  (as  we  in  records  reed) 
Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed ; 
But  the  proud  Nymph  would  for  no  worldly  meed. 
Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  loue  be  led ; 
Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed«  72 

So  both  agreed,  that  this  their  bridale  feast 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus^  house  be  made. 
To  which  they  all  repayr'd,  both  most  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  Ocean  trade. 
As  that  in  riuers  swim,  or  brookes  doe  wade. 
All  which,  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouthes,  and  voice  of  brass  I  had. 
And  endlesse  memory,  that  mote  excell. 

In  order  as  they  came,  could  I  recount  them  well.  81 

Heipe,  therefore,  O  thou  sacred  imp  oiloue^ 

The  noursling  of  Dame  Memory  his  deare, 

To  whom  those  roUes,  layd  vp  in  heauen  aboue, 

And  records  of  antiquitie  appeare. 

To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  neare  ; 

Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 

And  all  those  Nymphes,  which  then  assembled  were 

To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watry  Gods, 
And  all  their  sundry  kinds,  and  all  their  hid  abodes.  90 

First,  came  great  Neptune^  with  his  three-forkt  Mace, 

That  rules  the  Seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 

His  deawy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace, 

Vnder  his  Diademe  imperiall : 

And  by  his  side,  his  Queene  with  Coronall, 

Faire  AmphitritS,  most  diuinely  faire, 

Whose  luory  shoulders  weren  couered  all. 

As  with  a  robe,  with  her  owne  siluer  haire : 
And  deckt  with  pearls,  which  th*  Indian  seas  for  her  prepare.         99 
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These  inarched  farre  afore  the  other  crew  ; 

And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 

Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 

For  goodly  triumph  and  great  iollyment. 

That  made  the  rocks  to  roare,  as  they  were  rent 

And  after  them  the  royall  issue  came, 

Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineall  descent : 

First  the  Sea-gods,  which  to  themselues  doe  clame 
The  powre  to  rule  the  biUowes,  and  the  waues  to  tame.  108 

Pkorcys,  the  father  of  that  fatall  brood. 

By  whom  those  old  Heroes  wonne  such  fame ; 

And  Glaucutj  that  wise  soothsayes  vnderstood ; 

And  tragick  Iftois  sonne,  the  which  became 

A  God  of  Seas  through  his  mad  mother*s  blame, 

Now  hight  PalemoHf  and  is  Saylers*  friend ; 

Great  Brontes^  and  Astraus,  that  did  shame 

Himselfe  with  incest  of  his  kin  vnkend  ; 
And  huge  Orion^  that  doth  tempests  still  portend.  117 

The  rich  Cieatus,  and  Eurytus  long ; 

Ndeus  and  Pelias^  louely  brethren  both ; 

Mighty  Chrysaor^  and  Caicus  strong ; 

Eurypilus^  that  calmes  the  waters  wroth ; 

And  fjDure  Euphamus,  that  vpon  them  go*th 

As  on  the  ground,  without  dismay  or  dread  : 

Fierce  Eryx^  and  Alebms^  that  know'th 

The  waters'  depth,  and  doth  their  bottome  tread ; 
And  sad  Ascpus^  comely  with  his  hoarie  head.  1 26 

There,  also,  some  most  famous  founders  were 

Of  puissant  Nations,  which  the  world  possest ; 

Yet  sonnes  of  Neptune^  now  assembled  here : 

Auncient  Ogyges^  euen  th'  auncientest. 

And  Inachus,  renowm'd  aboue  the  rest ; 

Phanix,  and  Aon^  and  Pelasgus  old. 

Great  Belus^  Phatax^  and  Agenor^  best ; 

And  mighty  Albion^  father  of  the  bold 
And  war-like  people,  which  the  Britairu  Islands  hold.  135 

For  Albion  the  sonne  of  Neptune  was ; 
Who  for  the  proofe  of  his  great  puissance, 
Out  of  his  Albion  did  on  dry-foot  pass 
Into  old  Gaily  that  now  is  deeped  Franci^ 
To  fight  with  HerculeSy  that  did  aduaunce 
To  vanquish  all  the  world  with  matchlesse  might : 
And  there  his  mortall  part  by  great  mischance 
Was  slaine  \  but  that  which  is  th*  immortal  spright 

Liues  still :  and  to  this  feast  with  Neptunis  seed  was  dight.         144 
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But  what  doe  I  their  names  seeke  to  reherse, 

Which  all  the  world  haue  with  their  issue  fil'd  ? 

How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 

Contained  be^  and  in  small  compasse  hild  ? 

Let  them  record  them,  that  are  better  skil'd. 

And  know  the  moniments  of  passed  times : 

Onely  what  needeth,  shall  be  here  fulfU'd, 

T'  express  some  part  of  that  great  equipage, 
Which  from  great  Neptune  doe  deriue  their  parentage.  153 

Next,  came  the  aged  Ocean,  and  his  Dame, 

Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest ; 

For,  all  the  rest,  of  those  two  Parents  came, 

Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest : 

Of  all  which,  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best. 

Did  first  proceed,  then  which  none  more  vpright, 

Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 

Most  void  of  guile,  most  free  from  foule  despight, 
Dooing  himselfe,  and  teaching  others  to  doe  right.  [62 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 

And  could  the  ledden  of  the  Gods  vnfold, 

Through  which,  when  Paris  brought  his  famous  prise. 

The  faire  Tindarid  lasse,  he  him  foretolde, 

That  her.all  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 

Should  fetch  againe,  and  finally  destroy 

Proud  PrianCs  towne.     So  wise  is  Nereus  old. 

And  so  well  skilM ;  nathUesse  he  takes  great  ioy 
Oft-times  amongst  the  wanton  Nymphes  to  sport  and  toy.  171 

And  after  him  the  famous  rivers  came, 

Which  doe  the  earth  enrich  and  beautifie  : 

The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  new  doth  frame ; 

Long  Rhodanus,  whose  sourse  springs  from  the  skie ; 

Faire  hter,  flowing  from  the  Mountaines  hie  ; 

Diuine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 

Of  Greekes  and  Traians,  which  therein  did  die ; 

PacioluSt  glist'ring  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  may  be  withstood.        180 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortall  Euphrates^ 

Deepe  Indus,  and  Maander  intricate,  , 

Slow  Penetts,  and  tempestuous  Pkasides, 

Swift  Rhene;  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate  : 

Oraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrui  fiite ; 

Tybris,  renowmed  for  the  Romaines*  fame, 

Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 

And  that  huge  Riuer,  which  doth  beare  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possesse  the  same.  189 
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I07  on  those  warlike  women,  which  so  long 

Can  from  all  men  so  rich  a  kingdome  hold  ; 

And  shame  on  you,  O  men,  which  boast  your  strong 

And  valiant  hearts,  in  thoughts  lesse  hard  and  bold, 

Yet  quaile  in  conquest  of  that  land  of  gold. 

But  this  to  you,  O  Britons^  most  pertaines, 

To  whom  the  right  heereof  it  selfe  hath  sold  ; 

The  which,  for  sparing  little  cost  or  paines 
Lose  so  immortall  glory,  and  so  endlesse  gaines.  19S 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestiall  sound 

Of  dainty  musick,  which  did  next  ensew 

Before  the  spouse :  that  was  Arion  crown*d  : 

Who  playing  on  his  harpe,  vnto  him  drew 

The  eares  and  harts  of  all  that  goodly  crew, 

That  euen  yet  the  Dolphin,  which  him  bore 

Through  the  Agaan  seas  from  Pirates*  view, 

Stood  still  by  him  astonisht  at  his  lore, 
And  all  the  raging  Seas,  for  ioy  forgot  to  rore.  207 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  wat'ry  Plaine. 

Soon  after  whom  the  louely  Bridegroome  came, 

The  noble  Tkamisy  with  all  his  goodly  traine  ; 

But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 

His  auncient  parents,  namely  th*  auncient  Thame, 

But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  then  hee. 

The  Ouze^  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name  ; 

Full  weake  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way  could  see.     216 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustained 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hight 
The  Churru  and  Charwell^  two  small  streames,  which  pained 
Themselues  her  footing  to  direct  aright. 
Which  fayled  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight : 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay ; 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray, 

Deawed  with  siluer  drops,  that  trickled  downe  alway.  225 

And  eke  he  somewhat  seem'd  to  stoupe  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  lode. 

And  aimcient  heauy  burden,  which  he  bore 

Of  that  Oedre  Cittie,  wherein  make-abode 

So  many  learned  Impes,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spred  all  Briiany^ 

No  lesse  then  do  her  elder  sister's  broode. 

Ioy  to  you  both,  ye  double  noursery. 
Of  Arts  :  but  Oxford  thine  doth  Thame  most  glorifie.  234 
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But  he  their  sonne  full  fresh  and  ioUy  was, 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hew, 

On  which  the  wanes,  glittering  like  Ciystall  glass, 

So  cunningly  enwouen  were,  that  few 

Could  weenen,  whether  they  were  fiedse  or  trew. 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  Coronet 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view. 

In  which  were  many  Towres  and  Castles  set. 
That  it  encompast  round  as  with  a  golden  fret.  243 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  they  say. 

In  her  great  iron  charet  wonts  to  ride. 

When  to  lou^s  palace  she  doth  take  her  way ; 

Old  CybeU^  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 

Wearing  a  Diademe  embattil'd  wide 

With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  Turribant : 

With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautifide ; 

That  was  to  weet,  the  famous  Troynouan/, 
In  which  her  kingdome's  throne  is  chiefly  resiant.  252 

And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  Page 

Attended  duely,  ready  to  obay ; 

All  little  Riuers,  which  owe  vassallage 

To  him,  as  to  their  Lord,  and  tribute  pay  : 

The  chaulky  Kenet^  and  the  Thetis  gray. 

The  morish  Cole^  and  the  soil  sliding  Breane^ 

The  wanton  Lee^  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way. 

And  the  still  Dareni,  in  whose  waters  cleane 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  streame.  261 

Then  came  his  neighbour  flouds,  which  nigh  him  dwell, 

And  water  all  the  English  soile  throughout ; 

They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well ; 

And  with  meet  seruice  waited  him  about ; 

Ne  one  disdained  lowe  to  him  to  lout : 

No  not  the  stately  Seturne  grudged  at  all, 

Ne  storming  Hurnber,  though  he  looked  stout ; 

But  both  him  honor'd  as  their  principal!, 
And  let  their  swelling  waters  lowe  before  him  fall.  270 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  diuides 

The  Cornish,  and  the  Deuonish  confines ; 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  downe  it  glides. 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plimmouth  thence  declines  : 

And  Darty  nigh  choakt  with  sands  of  tinny  mines. 

But  Auon  marched  in  more  stately  path. 

Proud  of  his  Adamants,  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisters  wide,  as  als'  of  wondrous  Bath, 
And  Brisiow  faire,  which  on  his  waues  he  builded  hath.  279 
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And  there  came  Staure  with  terrible  aspect. 
Bearing  his  sixe  deformed  heads  on  hie, 
That  doth  his  course  through  Blandford  Pkins  direct. 
And  washeth  Winbaume  meads  in  season  drie. 
Next  him,  went  Wyliboume  with  passage  slye, 
That  of  his  wylinesse  his  name  doth  take, 
And  of  himselfe  doth  name  the  shire  thereby : 
And  Mole^  that  like  a  nousling  Mole  doth  make 

His  way  still  vnder  ground,  till  Hiamis  he  ouertake.  28S 

Then  came  the  Rother^  decked  all  with  woods 
Like  a  wood  God,  and  flowing  fisist  to  Rhy  : 
And  Sture  that  parteth  with  his  pleasant  floods 
The  Easterne  Saxons  from  the  Souihenu  ny. 
And  Clare  and  HarwUeh  both  doth  beautifie  : 
Him  followed  Par,  soft  washing  NorwUch  wall^ 
And  with  him  brought  a  present  iojrfully 
Of  his  owne  fish  vnto  their  festiuall, 

Whose  like  none  else  could  shew,  the  wluch  they  Ruffins  call.       297 

Next  these,  the  plentious  Ouze  came  far  from  land, 

By  many  a  City,  and  by  many  a  Towne, 

And  many  Rivers  taking  vnder  hand 

Into  his  waters,  as  he  passeth  downe ; 

The  Cle^  the  iVere^  the  Guani^  the  Sture,  the  Rowne, 

Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit. 

My  mother  Cambridge^  whom  as  with  a  Crowne 

He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adom'd  of  it 
With  many  a  gentle  Muse,  and  many  a  learned  wit.  306 

And  after  him,  the  fatall  Wetland  went^ 
That  if  old  sawes  proue  true  (which  God  forbid) 
Shall  drowne  all  Holland  with  his  excrement. 
And  shall  see  Stamford^  though  now  homely  hid. 
Then  shine  in  learning,  more  then  euer  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford^  England* s  goodly  beames. 
And  next  to  him  the  Nene  downe  softly  slid ; 
And  bountious  Trent,  that  in  him  selfe  enseames 

Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  sundry  streames.  31 5 

Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  banke 

That  Romane  Monarch  built  a  brazen  wall. 

Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flanke 

Against  the  Picts^  that  swarmed  ouer  all, 

Which  yet  thereof  Gualseuer  they  doe  call : 

And  Twede^  the  limit  betwixt  Logris  land 

And  Albany :  and  Eden,  though  but  small. 

Yet  often  stain'd  with  bloud  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand.  324 
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Then  came  those  sixe  sad  brethern,  like  forlorne^ 
That  whylome  were  (as  antique  fathers  tell) 
Sixe  valiant  Knights,  on  one  faire  Nymph  ybome* 
Which  did  in  noble  deedes  of  armes  excell. 
And  wonned  there,  where  now  Yarke  people  dwell ; 
Still  Vre^  swift  IVerfe^  and  Oze  the  most  of  might, 
High  Swa/e,  vnquiet  J^yUe,  and  troublous  SJteii ; 
All  whom  a  Scythian  king,  that  Humber  hight, 

Slew  cruelly,  and  in  the  riuer  drowned  quighL  333 

But  past  not  long,  ere  Brutu^  warlike  Sonne 

Lacrinus  them  aveng'd,  and  the  same  date. 

Which  the  proud  Humber  vnto  them  had  donne, 

By  equall  doome  repayd  on  his  owne  pate  : 

For,  in  the  selfe  same  riuer,  where  he  late 

Had  drenched  them,  he  drowned  him  again ; 

And  nam'd  the  Riuer  of  his  wretched  fate ; 

Whose  bad  condition  yet  it  doth  retaine. 
Oft  tossed  with  his  stormes,  which  therin  still  remaine.  342 

These  after,  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone^ 

That  to  old  Lancaster  his  name  doth  lend ; 

And  following  Dee^  which  Britons  long  ygone 

Did  call  diuine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 

And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  streame  doth  send 

Plenty  of  pearles  to  decke  his  dames  withall, 

And  Lindus  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend. 

Of  which  the  aundent  Lincolne  men  do  call, — 
All  these  together  marched  towards  Froteui  halL  35 1 

Ne  thence  the  Irish  Riuers  absent  were, 

Sith  no  lesse  fiimous  then  the  rest  they  be, 

And  ioyne  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdome  neere. 

Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  loue  agree, 

And  ioy  likewise  this  solemne  day  to  see  ? 

They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place ; 

Though  I  them  all,  according  their  degree, 

Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race. 
Nor  read  the  saluage  countries,  thorough  which  they  passe.  360 

There  was  the  Liffie,  rolling  down  the  lea. 

The  sandy  Slane^  the  stony  Aubrian, 

The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea. 

The  pleasant  Boyne,  the  fishy  fruitfuU  Ban^ 

Swift  Attfindufie,  which  of  the  English  man 

Is  caird  Blacke-water^  and  the  Liffar  deepe, 

Sad  Trawisj  that  once  his  people  over-ran. 

Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewhgher  steep. 
And  Mulla  mine^  whose  wanes  I  whilom  taught  to  weep.  369 
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And  there  the  three  renowmed  brethem  were, 

Which  that  great  giant  Blomms  begot 

Of  the  faire  Nymph  RheUsa  wand'ring  there. 

One  day,  as  shee  to  shunne  the  season  hot, 

Vnder  SUwbloome  in  shady  groue  was  got, 

This  Giant  found  her,  and  by  force  deflowr'd ; 

Whereof  conceuing,  she  in  time  forth  brought 

These  three  faire  sons,  which,  being  thence  forth  powr*d, 
In  three  great  riuers  ran,  and  many  countries  scowr'd.  37S 

The  first,  the  gentle  Shur^  that  maketh  way 

By  sweet  ClonmeU^  adomes  rich  WeUerfordi 

The  next,  the  stubbome  Newre^  whose  waters  gray 

By  faire  Kilkenny  and  RosseponU  boord ; 

The  third,  the  goodly  Bartfw,  which  doth  hoord 

Great  heapes  of  Salmons  in  his  deepe  bosome : 

All  which  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 

To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come. 
So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become*  387 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayrtt 

The  pleasant  Bandon  crown*d  with  many  a  wood, 

The  spreading  Lee^  that  like  an  Iland  faire 

Encloseth  Corhe  with  his  diuided  flood ; 

And  balefull  Oure^  late  stayn'd  with  English  bloud  : 

With  many  more,  whose  names  no  tongue  can  tell. 

All  which  that  day  in  order  seemely  good 

Did  on  the  Thamis  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  doe  their  duefull  seruice,  as  to  them  befelL  396 

Then  came  the  Bride,  the  louing  Medua  came, 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  geare, 

And  vncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 

That  seem'd  like  silver,  sprinkled  here  and  there 

With  glittering  spangs,  that  doe  like  starres  appeare, 

And  wav'd  vpon,  like  water  Chameloty 

To  hide  the  metall,  which  yet  euery  where 

Bewrayd  it  selfe,  to  let  men  plainly  wot 
It  was  no  mortall  worke,  that  seemM  and  yet  was  not  405 

Her  goodly  locks  adowne  her  backe  did  flowe 

Vnto  her  waste,  with  flowres  bescattered. 

The  which  ambrosiall  odours  forth  did  throwe 

To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spred 

As  a  new  Spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 

A  Chapelet  of  sundry  flowres  she  wore, 

From  vnder  which  the  deawy  humour,  shed. 

Did  trickle  downe  her  haire,  like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  little  drops,  which  doe  the  mome  adore.  414 
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On  her,  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend. 

One  cal'd  the  Theise^  the  other  cal'd  the  Crane^ 

Which  on  her  waited,  things  amisse  to  mend, 

And  both  behind  vpheld  her  spredding  traine ; 

Vnder  the  which,  her  feet  appeared  plaine. 

Her  silver  feet,  faire  washt  against  this  day : 

And  her  before  there  passed  Pages  twaine. 

Both  dad  in  colours  'like,  and  like  array. 
The  Doune  and  eke  the  Frith^  both  which  prepared  her  way.         423 

And  after  these  the  Sea  Nymphs  marched  all. 

All  goodly  damzels  deckt  with  long  greene  haire. 

Whom  of  their  sire  Neriides  men  call. 

All  which  the  Ocean* s  daughter  to  him  bare  ; 

The  gray-eyde  Doris  :  all  which,  fifty  are  ; 

All  which  she  there  on  her  attending  had. 

Swift  Proto,  milde  Eucrati^  Thetis  faire, 

Soft  Spio^  sweet  Endori^  Sao  sad. 
Light  Doto^  wanton  Glauc^,  and  Ga/enJglad  ;  432 

White-hand  Eunica,  proud  Dinamen/, 

loyous  TAa/ia,  goodly  Amphitritey 

Louely  Pasitkee,  kinde  EulimenS^ 

Light-foote  Cymoihoe,  and  sweet  Meliie, 

Fairest  Pherusa,  Phao  lilly  white, 

Wondred  Agaui^  Poris^  and  Nesaa^ 

With  Erato  that  doth  in  loue  delight. 

And  Panopa^  and  wise  Protomedcea^ 
And  snow-neckt  Doris y  and  milke- white  Galathaa,  441 

Speedy  Hippothoiy  and  chaste  Actea^ 

Large  Lisianassa,  and  Pronaa  sage, 

Euagoriy  and  light  Pontoporea^ 

And  she,  that  with  her  least  word  can  asswage 

The  surging  seas,  when  they  doe  sorest  rage, 

Cymodociy  and  stout  Autonomy 

And  NesOy  and  Eioni  well  in  age, 

And  seeming  still  to  smile,  GlauconomSy 
And  she  that  hight  of  many  bests  Polynomi'j  450 

Fresh  Alimeday  deckt  with  girlond  greene  : 

HyponeOy  with  salt  bedeawed  wrests ; 

Laomedia^  like  the  crystall  sheene ; 

Liageriy  much  prays'd  for  wise  behests ; 

And  Psamathiy  for  her  broad  snowy  breasts  ; 

CymOy  Eupompiy  and  Themisti  iust ; 

And  she  that  vertue  loues  and  vice  detests, 

EuamOy  and  MenippS  true  in  trust. 
And  Nemertea  learned  well  to  rule  her  lust.  459 
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AH  these  the  daughters  of  olde  Nereus  were. 
Which  haue  the  sea  in  chazge  to  them  assignde, 
To  rule  his  tides,  and  suiges  to  vp-rere, 
To  bring  forth  stormes,  or  fast  them  to  ¥p-binde» 
And  sailers  saue  from  wreckes  of  wrathful!  winde. 
And  yet  besides,  three  thousand  more  there  were 
Of  th*  Ocean's  seede,  but  limeys  and  Phabui  kind ; 
The  which  in  flouds  and  fountaines  doe  appeared 

And  all  mankind  do  nourish  with  their  waters  deare.  468 

The  which,  more  eath  it  were  for  mortall  wight. 

To  tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  starres  on  hye. 

Or  ought  more  hard,  then  thinke  to  reckon  right 

But  well  I  wote,  that  these  which  I  descry, 

Were  present  at  this  great  solemnity  : 

And  there  amongst  the  rest,  the  mother  was 

Of  lucklesse  Marinell^  CymodocS\ 

Which,  for  my  Muse  her  selfe  now  tyred  has, 
Vnto  another  Canto  I  will  ouer-pass.  477 


NoU. — Although,  in  lines  397-405,  Spenser  has  given  us  snch  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  Medway  (to  suit  the  purpose  of  his  allegory)  as  the  bride  of  the  Thames,  y«t  in  two 
of  his  other  poems  he  speaks  of  our  noble  river  in  the  masculine  gender.    Thus  Morrelli 

Heere  has  the  salt  Medway  his  souise 
wherein  the  Nymphes  doe  bathe :  So 

The  sah  Medwtfy  that  tricUliv  streames 
adowne  the  dales  of  Kemt^ 

Tin  with  the  elder  brother  Ttumu, 
his  brackish  waves  be  mcynt 

{/vfy.—Tkt  SMej^fuard's  Calendar,  ed.  t6xi.) 

and  in  TJU  numming  Muse  of  Theitylis : 

The  MettmaUs  siluer  streames.  His  Nymphs  were  seene  no  more 

that  wont  so  still  to  slide,  (thouf^h  custom  stUI  it  cnucs) 

Were  troubled  now  and  wroth :  With  haire  spread  to  the  wind. 

whose  hidden  hoUow  canes  Themselues  to  bathe  or  sport. 

Along  his  bonks  with  fog  Or  with  the  hooke  or  net, 

th^  shrowded  from  man's  eye.  barefooted  wantonly. 

Aye  "  PHILIP  I "  did  resound.  The  pleasant  daintte  fish 

aye  "PJ/IUPI"  they  did  cry.  390  to  entangle  or  deceiue.  saB 
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[Burney  MS.  407,  f.  69,  in  the  British  Museum.] 

r^LD  Thamesinus  at  his  ebbing  tyds 

From  London  bridge  to  Dover  smoothly  glides, 
Where  Doris  wa)^ing  stands  w""  all  her  train 
To  welcom  his  arrival  to  y'  main.  4 

Green  watered  tabby  hem'd  w^*"  silver  lace 
She  wears,  and  smiles  w'**  dimples  on  her  face. 
"  Great  Neptune^  I  am  come  to  pay,"  says  he, 
"  What  I  have  borrowed  and  received  from  thee.  8 

"  I  turn  and  wind,  and  make  a  shift  to  pay, 
"  Poor  as  I  am,  my  debts  w^^'out  delay. 
"  Thy  silver  streams  run  crooked  to  and  fro ; 
"  My  wrigling  chanel  twists  and  shapes  them  so.        1 2 
"  Tho'  I  bend  silver  w''^  from  thee  I  take, 
"  Bent  silver  money  may  good  payment  make." 
Then  Neptune^  satisfy'd,  his  trident  took, 
Dip*d  it  in  sea-green  ink,  and  crossed  his  book.  16 

3Sl*  ©[teifil&ton]* 

These  quaint  lines  are  by  Robert  Creyghton,  or  Cretghton,  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.,  who  suffered  much  in  the  Royal  cause,  and  after  the  Restoration  became 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  One  of  the  few  points  in  which  we  disagree  with  the  poetical 
sentiments  of  W.  C.  Bennett  is  his  declaration  in  The  Glories  of  our  TAames. 

Nor  MiddUstXt  nor  Esstx,  nor  ICent,  nor  Surrty  claims 
A  river  equal  in  their  love  to  their  own  noble  Thames  ; 

— for  a  Kentishman,  particularly  one  dwelling  on  the  Medway's  banks,  regards  that  river 
with  at  least  equal  affection  ;  and  when  our  Greenwich  bard  demanded, 

What  hu^est  river  of  the  earth  such  fleets  as  hers  e'er  bore. 

Such  tribute  rich  from  every  land,  such  wealth  from  every  shore. 

Such  memories  of  mighty  ones,  whose  memories  are  fames. 

Who  from  their  mighty  deeds  afar  came  homewards  up  the  TMamert 

—  the  answer  to  this  had  been  anticipated  in  Song  XVIII.  of  Drajrton's  Poly^Olbion  : 

This  Midway  still  had  nurs'd  those  navies  in  her  road. 
Our  armies  that  had  oft  to  conquest  borne  abroad  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  ours,  for  armes  hath  famous  been. 
Whom  she  not  going  out.  or  coming  in  hath  seen : 
Or  by  some  passing  ship  hath  news  to  her  been  brought. 
What  brave  exploits  tliey  did  ;  as  where,  and  how  they  fought. 
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Laura  of  tfte  a^entoap*  By  Clio  Eickman. 

[Marked  "Original,"  in  The  Myrtle  and  Viru,^ 

••  AnKeb  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  her."— Otway. 

"tJAVE  you  seen  the  fresh  opening  rose  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  bfight  star  of  the  sky  ? 
LaurcCs  features  such  beauties  disclose, 

So  sparkles  her  love-winning  eye.  4 

When  Venus  rose  out  of  the  sea, 

Her  person  all  gem'd  with  the  brine ; 
She  was  not  so  lovely  as  thee, 

Nor  her  beauties  so  blazing  as  thine.  8 

Had  the  Goddess,  then,  Laura  but  seen, 
She'd  have  plung'd  in  the  Ocean  again ; 

With  envy  surveyed  her  bright  mien. 
And  never  more  'rose  from  the  main.  1 2 

On  the  banks  of  the  Medway^s  rich  tide. 
Blooms  the  flower  enchanting  and  gay ; 

And  he  may  their  Godships  deride, 
Who  can  win  her,  and  bear  her  away.  1 6 

Concluding  Verses  to  "Laura  of  the  Medway." 

{Still  more ''original.") 

C  HALL  we  search  in  the  archives  of  Kent 

For  some  trace  of  this  Nymph  of  the  Flood  ? 
Alas  I  "  Laura  "  for  Betsy  was  meant» 
And  the  "  rich  tide  "  of  Medway  is  mud  ! 

As  for  Venus^  she  never  came  near, 

('Twas  a  Whitstabie  "  Native  "  who  dipt ;) 

For  the  Goddess  the  mire  did  fear, 
And  held  sessions  on  Cupid  (well  whipt). 

So,  the  fortunate  Bard  won  this  Bet — 
That  is,  **  Laura^^ — and  bore  her  away. 

But  folks  say  that  they're  not  married  yet : 
He'd  no  money,  the  Parson  to  pay  1 

Molash,  Dec.  31,  1879.  J*  ^-  Ebsworth. 
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CLXXXIX. 

%1^t  S@aih  of  ti)e  j^elitoap/ 

a  HBallan  bp  ^.  (1D«  ;9t>am0* 

'P'HOUGH  fair  are  the  daughters  of  Trent s  silver  waters, 
Though  bright  be  the  maidens  that  dwell  by  the  Tweedy 
Though  Beauty  oft  wanders,  where  Liffey  meanders, 

And  the  snood  and  the  coif  hide  sweet  faces  indeed  ; 
Though  Severn  may  boast  of  a  beautiful  host  of 

Fair  creatures,  whose  looks  fill  the  gazer  with  love, 
Though  strains  have  been  chanted,  the  graces  that  vaunted 
Of  those  who  abide  by  the  Yarrow  and  Dove  : 

Yet  give  me  the  Medway — the  bright  flowing  Medway, 

And  give  me  the  Maiden  who  dwells  by  its  side  ; 
I  would  not  roam  over  the  world,  to  discover 
A  purer,  nor  ask  a  more  beautiful  bride !  12 

Her  looks  are  so  tender — ^she  walketh  in  splendour. 

Like  Morn,  stepping  forth  from  her  roseate  bower; 
The  Virtues — the  Graces — in  her  have  their  places, 

Disarmed  by  her  smile,  evil  thoughts  lose  their  power ; 
A  visible  presence,  like  Purity's  essence. 

Is  shedding  around  her  a  halo  of  light ; 
Wherever  she  goeth,  soft  melody  floweth, 
That  stirreth  the  pulses,  and  waketh  delight. 

Then  sing  to  the  Medway — the  bright  flowing  Medway^ 

And  sing  to  the  Maiden  who  dwells  by  its  side ; 
I  would  not  roam  over  the  world,  to  discover 

A  purer,  nor  ask  a  more  beautiful  bride.  •  24 

^  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculotts,  and  from  the  heroic  to  the  sentimental, 
is  only  one  step.  Hence  we  arrived  at  Clio  Rickman's  effusion,  from  the  Kentish 
Chronicle^  Novem^ber  24th,  1807.  [Earlier  printed  in  754^  Myrtle  and  Vine,  iii. 
73,  1 801,  marked  **  Original*'] — A  later  Maid  of  the  Medway  has  had  her 
praises  thus  sung  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Adams  in  the  Kentish  Coronal,  1S41,  p.  185. 
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cxc. 

[Geo.  E.  Shirley's  Dtsultory  Hours,  1839,  pp.  49-51-] 

'pHOU  art  flowing,  Gentle  river  ; 

Thou  art  going  as  of  old  ; 
In  the  breeze  thy  waters  shiver  ; 

In  the  sun,  they  shine  like  gold.  6 

When  the  nioonlight,  gently  streaming, 

Falls  upon  thy  face. 
Then  like  silver  thou  art  gleaming 

With  resplendent  grace.  lo 

On  thy  banks  I've  loved  to  wander, 

Gathering  summer  flowers ; 
Memory  loves  at  times  to  ponder 

On  those  sunny  hours.  14 

Thousands  watch  thy  daily  flow. 

And  mark  each  ebbing  tide ; 
Thousands  that  once  saw  thee  go, 

Lived  on  thy  banks,  and  died.  18 

Thousands  too  will  live  to  see 

All  thy  changeful  going. 
Gazing  with  delight  on  thee 

As  thou  'rt  ever  flowing.  22 

River !  stay  thee  in  thy  course 

Tell  of  by-gone  days — 
Tell  us  of  Time's  heedless  force, 

Who,  like  thee,  ne'er  stays.  26 

Say,  what  maiden  walked  thy  banks, 

Seeking  friend  or  flower  ? 
Rich  and  poor,  all  ages,  ranks, 

Have  felt  thy  gentle  power.  30 


Tite  Departed  Glories  of  the  Medway,  859 

The  fisher  has  plied  The  labouring  oar, 
And  walked  beside  Thy  winding  shore, 
But  the  fisher,  he  died  And  will  see  thee  no  more.         36 

The  youth  so  gay  Has  wandered  there, 

Or  has  cleft  his  way  Through  thy  waves  so  fair ; 

But  he  sank  in  the  wave,  And  t/tou  wert  his  grave !     42 

The  maiden  has  walked  On  thy  shore  so  green, 
Has  laughed  and  has  talked  By  the  moonlight's  sheen  ; 
But  her  voice  is  hushed,  Her  lover's  hopes  crushed, 
She  will  walk  no  more  On  thy  winding  shore.  50 

The  Harper  has  graced  Thy  tide  with  song. 

The  Knight  has  paced  In  his  pride  along ; 

But  the  Knight  lies  low  And  the  Harp's  sweet  flow 

Now  murmurs  no  more  On  thy  grassy  shore.  58 

All,  all  are  gone !  The  Harper's  song — 

The  gallant  Knight — And  the  lady  bright. 

And  the  youth  so  true.  And  the  fisher  too. 

All,  all  are  gone !  But  t/iou  still  flowest  on.  66 

When  the  earth  lies  o'er  The  mouldering  frame ; 
When  men  know  no  more  The  stranger's  name ; 
Thou  still  wilt  flow  on.  As  now  thou  art  flowing. 
When  all  else  are  gone.  Thou  wilt  e'er  be  going.        74 

And  as  thou  windest  Beneath  yon  tower, 

And  ere  long  findest  Fit  place  for  thy  power. 

And  reaches[t]  the  sea  With  rejoicing  glee ; 

So  be  it  with  me,  May  I  onward  flee,  82 

And  wind  along  Each  verdant  shore, 

And  outstrip  the  throng  That  would  press  before ; 

Till,  borne  like  thee.  All  gloriously 

I  reach  the  sea  Of  Eternity.  90 

Note, — The  River  Medway  has  been  thus  moralised  upon  by  another  local  poet, 
George  £.  Shirley,  in  Desultory  HourSy  issued  at  Chatham  in  1839.  His  poem 
is  irregularly  printed,  sometimes  in  four,  sometimes  in  six-line  stanzas,  which  we 
condense.     It  forms  a  characteristic  Finale  to  his  own  unassuming  volume. 
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'M'ATIVES  of  "  Thenet-londe,"  we  have  a  natural  affection  for 
the  Stour,  which,  amongst  our  Kentish  rivers,  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  pastoral  element  of  our  county  history  and 
character,  the  same  as  the  romantic  and  chivalrous  is  symbolised 
by  the  Medway  washing  the  time-honoured  walls  of  Rochester 
Castle,  after  flowing  by  Maidstone,  Allington,  Hever  and 
Penshurst,  scenes  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  English 
history.  Not  but  that  our  Stour  has  had  her  share  in  martial 
scenes  and  ecclesiastical  pomp,  which  have  been  well  described 
to  the  time  of  Lanfranc  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Adams,  in  A  Little  Talk 
with  the  River  Stour  at  Canterhury^  a  poem  unfortunately  left 
unfinished  in  1873  owing  to  the  illness  of  its  author.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas  tbe  River  thus  describes  its  course : 

From  founts  and  springs  that  hidden  lie  in  many  a  shady  place. 
So  small  at  first  that  scarce  the  eye  their  onward  course  can  tiace. 
My  waters  come :  they  gather  strength,  by  joining  twos  and  threes. 
Then  swelling  into  streams,  they  flow  beneath  the  bending  trees ; 
By  country  seats,  and  old  park  pales,  and  by  the  clacking  mill. 
They  creep,  and  sweep,  where  feed  the  sheep,  beneath  the  wooded  hill ; 
They  rush  beneath  the  rustic  bridge,  and  make  a  merry  din. 
Where  the  village  children  sport,  and  wade  the  pebbly  shallows  in. 

Beside  the  church  they  softly  steal,  for  there  repose  the  dead. 
But  by  the  homes  of  living  men  they  gather  force  and  head ; 
With  flash  and  flicker,  on  they  go,  where'er  the  sun  shines  bright. 
But  in  the  woods  they  sleep  in  pools,  as  deep  and  dark  as  night ; 
And  sometimes  shrieks  of  drowning  ones  are  heard,  and  doleful  cries. 
And  a  pale  face  glimmers  through  the  gloom,  turned  up  with  staring  eyes. 
Oh  !  Rivers  are  like  human  lives,  a  changeful  course  they  run 
Through  dark  and  light,  through  day  and  night,  the  goal  of  rest  is  won. 

Stanza  34  shows  the  variety  of  our  Kentish  landscape : 

And  so  the  River,  as  she  held  her  course  by  field  and  fell. 

By  cultured  land,  and  woody  wild,  and  many  a  flowery  dell, 

By  field  of  golden  grain,  and  ground  where  grew  the  fragrant  hops, 

And  to  the  moon  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  hazel  copse ; 

Where  all  is  beautiful  and  fresh,  and  all  is  peaceful  now, 

And  the  only  sheen  of  metal  keen  is  the  coulter  of  the  plough  ; 

As  through  the  level  meads  she  passed,  and  down  the  slopes  she  rolled. 

Made  rhymes,  like  chimes  of  the  olden  times,  and  these  were  the  tales  she  told. 

A  tender  Ballad  by  W.  H.  Prideaux  deserves  to  be  here  repeated. 
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CXCI. 

[The  Kentish  Coronal,  1841,  pp.  15-16.] 

%\)t  idanfts;  of  ^tour« 

a  BaHatJ  bg  BK.  %  ^Ptfteaux,  Author  oi  Lays  for  all  Hearls,  etc. 

'J^HERE  is  a  stream  whose  waters  flow 

Through  many  a  fair  and  lovely  vale, 
Bestowing  health  with  roseate  glow, 

To  failing  strength  and  features  pale : 
It  flows  for  all  with  equal  aim. 

The  pride  alike  of  rich  and  poor. 
And  would  you  ask  its  honoured  name. 

Be  mine  to  sing — the  pastoral  Stour,  8 

That  peaceful  stream  emotion  brings. 

And  memories  pure  of  youthful  glee. 
When  flattering  Hope  outstretched  her  wings, 

Expectant  as  the  summer  bee : 
Let  others  sing  the  Doon  and  Trent, 

Yet  none  my  lingering  thoughts  shall  lure, 
I  love  my  own  romantic  Kenty 

And  best  I  love — the  banks  of  Stour,  16 

'Twas  there  I  wooed  my  Mary  young, 

From  stormy  passions  far  apart. 
The  music  of  her  silver  tongue 

Woke  the  glad  echoes  of  my  heart ; 
When  age  is  stealing  on  me  fast. 

And  Death  his  arrow  pointeth  sure. 
Entwined  with  Mary's  love,  shall  last 

Remembrance  of  the  banks  of  Stour.  24 


[There  is,  however,  a  considerable  run  on  the  Banks  during  wet  seasons,  as 
our  Kentish  Farmers  well  know ;  and  the  following  Improfnptu^  written  in 
transits  during  a  soaking  rain  and  over-flooding,  illustrates  the  occasional 
magnitude  of  the  river  in  a  way  that  our  readers  can  appreciate.] 
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CXCII. 

yJMERICAN  Rivers  may  beat  ours  to  shivers, 
Missouri  and  fam'd  Mississippi ; 
Or  Canadian  St.  Lawrence,  that  with  its  big  torren's 

From  Horse-shoe  Falls  downward  doth  slip ; 
The  Rhine  and  the  Dnieper  may  be  some  feet  deeper, 

And  to  Danube  our  streams  would  look  poor : 
But,  although  not  demented,  a  man  who  is  "Kented  " 
Prefers  very  much  his  own  Stour! 

He  contentedly  claims  Medway  "  Bride  of  the  Thames,'' 

As  Spenser  beforehand  had  shown  ; 
And  advances  his  crest,  whether  East-Kent  or  West, 

As  "  Invicta  "  to  wear  laurell  crown. 
If  you  deem  him  pugnacious,  why  can't  you  be  gracious. 

And  without  a  fight  yield  him  the  floor  ? — 
While  he  boasts  that  no  river,  Elbe,  Po,  Guadalquiver, 

Can  match  for  a  moment  his  Stour! ! 

You  may  not  think  it  great,  but  pray  see  it  "  in  spate," 

When  at  Tunbridge  it  floods  ev*ry  field  ; 
And  to  Pegwell  pours  down,  close  beside  Ramsgate  town, 

After  swamping  poor  farms  in  the  Weald, 
If  you're  not  fond  of  damp,  and  shun  ag^es  or  cramp, 

Shout  with  me,  "  Vive  la  Joie,  et  V Amour  T 
We  would  rather,  with  thanks,  see  it  keep  within  banks, 

When  we  float  in  canoe  down  the  Stour! I ! 

26th  November,  1881,  J.  Woodfall  Ebsworth. 


It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  conclude  our  Kentish  Rvver  Group  without 
displaying  some  of  the  adventures  which  occurred  to  that  extraordinary  and 
amusing  character,  John  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  in  the  course  of  the  peregri- 
nations of  which  he  has  handed  down  to  us  poetical  and  prose  accounts  :  of  his 
journeys  by  water,  the  first  extract  we  give  (direct  from  the  original)  narrates 
his  perilous  passage  to  Queenborough.  It  appeared  in  1620,  as  The  Praise  of 
Hempseed,  and  was  reprinted  in  1623,  in  quarto.     The  notes  are  Taylor's. 
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CXCIII. 

f^entiaj)  dBxttattfi 

from 

3lol)n  Caplor,  t\>t  ^ater  Poet 


^  Fogase  in  a  Paper  ISoat  from  iLoniion  to  (llnitAoroug]^, 

J  THEREFORE,  to  conclude,  this  much  will  note         [p.  n- 

How  I  of  Paper  lately  made  a  Boat ; 
And  how  in  forme  of  Paper  I  did  row 

From  London  vnto  Quinborough,  He  show  :  4 

I  and  a  Vintner  (Roger  Bird  by  name, 
A  man  whom  Fortiwe  neuer  yet  could  tame) 
Took  ship  vpon  the  vigill  of  Saint  yarms. 

And  boldly  venter*d  down  the  Riuer  Thames  ;  8 

Lauing  and  cutting  through  each  raging  billow, 
(In  such  a  Boat  which  neuer  had  a  fellow) 
Hauing  no  kinde  of  metle,  or  no  wood 

To  helpe  vs  either  in  our  Ebbe  or  Flood  :  12 

For  as  our  Boat  was  Paper,  so  our  Oares 
Were  Stock-fish,*  caught  neere  to  the  Island  Shores. 
Thus  Oar'd  and  Shipt,  away  we  went, 

Driuing  *twixt  ^j'j^;r  Calues  andsheepe  of  A?»/.'  16 

Our  Boat,  a  female  vessell,  *gan  to  leake. 
Being  as  female  vessells  are,  most  weake. 
Yet  was  she  able  (which  did  grieue  me  sore,) 
To  drown  Hodge  Bird^  and  I,  and  forty  more.  20 

The  water  to  the  Paper  being  got. 
In  one  halfe  houre  our  boate  began  to  rot ; 
The  Thames  (most  lib'rall)  fil'd  her  to  the  halues, 
Whilst  Hodge  and  I  sat  liquored  to  the  calues.  24 

They  managed  to  keep  their  craft  afloat  by  the  aid  of  eight 
bullocks'  bladders ; 

Yet  much  we  fear'd  the  graues  our  end  would  be 

Before  we  could  the  towne  of  Grauesend  see : 

Our  boat  drunke  deepely  with  her  dropsie  thirst. 

And  quafit  as  if  she  would  her  bladders  burst ;  64 

Whilst  we,  Mnthin  sixe  inches  of  the  brim, 

(Full  of  salt-water)  downe  (halfe  sunck)  did  swim. 

Thousands  of  people  all  the  shores  did  hide,  Cp-  3t- 

And  thousands  more  did  meet  vs  in  the  tide,  68 

*  **  Stock-fishes  vnbeaten,  bound  fast  to  two  canes  with  pack-thrced." — O.Note, 


864  /<?//«  Taylor  on  Paper. 

With  Scullen,  OareSi  with  ship-boats,  and  with  Barges, 
To  gaze  on  ts,  they  put  themselaes  to  charges. 

Thus  did  we  driue,  and  driue  the  time  away. 
Till  pitchy  night  had  driuen  away  the  day  :  72 

The  Sttn  vnto  the  vnder  world  was  fled : 
The  Moone  was  loath  to  rise,  and  kept  her  bed : 
The  Starres  did  twinckle,  but  the  Ebon  clouds 
Their  light,  our  sight,  obscures  and  ouershrowds.  76 

The  tossing  billowes  made  our  boat  to  caper. 
Our  paper  forme  scarce  being  forme  of  paper. 
The  water  foure  mile  broade,  no  Oares,  to  row, 
Kight  darke,  and  where  we  were  we  did  not  know.  80 

And  thus  'twixt  doubt  and  feare,  hope  and  despaire, 
I  fell  to  worke,  and  Roger  Bird  to  praier ; 
And  as  the  surges  vp  and  downe  did  heaue  vs, 
He  cri'de  most  feruently,  "  Good  Lord,  receiue  us."  8^ 

I  prai*d  as  much,  but  I  did  worke  and  pray, 
And  he  did  all  he  could  to  pray  and  play.  ^ 

Thus  three  houres  darkling  I  did  puzzell  and  toile, 
Sows*d  and  well  pickl'd,  chafe,  and  muzzell  and  moile,  88 

Drencht  with  the  swassing  waues,  and  stew'd  in  sweat. 
Scarce  able  with  a  Cane  our  boat  to  set. 
At  last  (by  God's  great  mercy  and  his  might) 
The  morning  'gan  to  chase  away  the  night ;  92 

Aurora  made  vs  soone  perceiue  and  see 
We  were  three  miles  below  the  towne  of  Lee^ 
And  as  the  morning  more  and  more  did  cleare. 
The  sight  of  Quinbrough  Castle  did  appeare  :  96 

That  was  the  famous  monumentall  marke 
To  which  we  striu'd  to  bring  our  rotten  barke : 
The  onely  ayme  of  our  intents  and  scope. 
The  ancker  that  brought  Roger  to  the  Hope,^  100 

Thus  we  from  Saturday ,  at  euening  Tide,  [p.  .^ 

Till  Monday  mome  did  on  the  water  bide, 
In  rotten  paper,  and  in  boist'rous  weather, 
Darke  nights,  through  wet,  and  toyled  altogether ;  104 

But  being  come  to  Quinbrough^  and  aland, 
I  tooke  my  fellow  Roger  by  the  hand. 
And  both  of  vs,  ere  we  two  steps  did  goe, 
Gaue  thankes  to  God,  that  had  preseru*d  vs  so  :  108 

Confessing  that  his  mercy  vs  protected, 
^lien,  as  we  least  deseru'd  and  lesse  expected. 

The  Mayor  of  Quinborough  in  loue  affords 
To  entertain  vs,  as  we  had  beene  Lords ;  112 


'  This  is  worth  noting,  as  marking  an  important  difference  in  classes  of  men. 
*  "He  dwcUeth  now  at  the  Hope  on  the  Banck-side."— Or/^^.  Marginal  Note, 


Welcome  to  Queenborough,  86$ 

It  is  a  yearely  Feast  kept  by  the  Mayor, 

And  thousand  people  thither  doth  repaire, 

From  Townes  and  Villages  that's  neere  about. 

And  'twas  our  lucke  to  come  in  all  this  rout.  1 16 

I'  th'  street,  Bread,  Beere,  and  Oysters  b  their  meat. 

Which  freely,  friendly,  shot-free,  all  do  eat ; 

But  Hodge  and  I  were  men  of  ranck  and  note, 

We  to  the  Mayor  gaue  our  aduent'rous  boat :  120 

The  which  (to  glorifie  that  towne  of  Kent) 

He  meant  to  hang  vp  for  a  monument 

He  to  his  house  inuited  vs  to  dine, 

Where  we  had  cheare  on  cheare,  and  wine  on  wine,  124 

And  drinke  and  fill,  and  drinke,  and  drinke  and  fill, 

With  welcome  vj>on  welcome,  welcome  still. 

But  whilst  we  at  our  dinners  thus  were  meuy, 
The  Country  people  tore  our  tatter'd  wherry  128 

In  mammocks  peecemeale,  in  a  thousand  scraps. 
Wearing  the  reliques  in  their  hats  and  caps ; 
That  neuer  Traytors  corps  could  more  be  scattered 
By  greedy  Rauens,  then  our  poore  boat  was  tatter'd :  132 

Which  when  the  Mayor  did  know,  he  presently 
Tooke  patient  what  he  could  not  remedy. 

The  next  day  we  with  thankes  left  QuinbrtfgVs  coast,    fp-  33- 
And  hied  vs  home  on  horse-backe  all  in  post  136 

Thus  Master  Bird's  strange  voyage  was  begun. 
With  greater  danger  was  his  money  won  ; 
And  those  that  doe  his  coine  from  him  detaine, 
(Which  he  did  win  with  perill  and  much  paine)  140 

Let  them  not  thinke  that  e*re  'twill  do  them  good. 
But  eate  their  marrow,  and  consume  their  blood. 
The  worm  of  conscience  gnaw  them  euery  day, 
That  haue  the  meanes  and  not  the  will  to  pay.  144 

Those  that  are  poore,  and  cannot,  let  them  be 
Both  from  the  debt  and  malediction  free. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  direct  from  A  Very-Merry- 
Wherry-Ferry  Voyage^  or  York  for  my  moneys  1622,  by  John  Taylor, 
who  relates  how  in  July  of  that  year, 

'Twixt  Kent  and  Essex^  we  to  Gravesend  fell, 

There  I  had  welcome  of  my  friendly  Host, 

(A  Grauesend  Trencher,  and  a  Grauesend  Toast), 

Good  meate  and  Lodging  at  an  easie  rate, 

And  rose  betimes,  although  I  lay  downe  late.  40 

Bright  Lucifer^  the  messenger  of  Day, 

His  burnished  twinkling  splendour  did  display, 

Rose-cheek'd  Aurora  hid  her  blushing  face. 

She  spying  Phccbus  coming  gaue  him  place :  44 


S66  Fowl-play  at  tfie  Gravis-end, 

Whilest  Zephyrus  and  Austety  mixM  together, 

Breath'd  gently,  as  fore-boding  pleasant  weather. 

Old  Neptune  had  his  daughter  Thames  supplied 

With  ample  measure  of  a  flowing  tide,  4S 

But  Thames  supposde  it  was  but  borrowed  goods, 

And  with  her  Ebbes,  paid  Neptune  backe  his  Floods. 

Then  at  the  time  of  this  auspicious  dawning, 

I  rowz'd  my  men,  who  scrubbing,  stretching,  yawning,  52 

Arose,  left  Gravesend^  rowing  down  the  stream, 

And,  neere  to  JLee,  we  to  an  ancker  came. 

On  July  28th,  1623',  our  poet  embarked  on  A  New  Discavety 
by  Sea,  Wiih  a  Wherry  from  London  to  Salisbufy.  (We  copy  direct 
from  the  1630  edition.)     Having  passed  Cuckold's-Haven : 

From  thence  to  Deptjord  we  amaine  were  driuen,       [••Debtford.'- 

Whereas  an  Anker  vnto  me  was  giuen  : 

With  parting  pintes,  and  quarts,  for  our  farewell ; 

We  took  our  leaves,  and  so  to  GreenwUch  fell.  76 

There  shaking  hands,  adiews,  and  drinkings  store, 

We  tooke  our  Ship  againe,  and  left  the  shore. 

Then  downe  to  Erith,  'gainst  the  tyde  we  went, 

Next  London^  greatest  Maior  towne  in  Kent  80 

Or  Christendome,  and  I  approue  it  can. 

That  there  the  Maior  was  a  Waterman, 

Who  gouems,  rules,  and  reignes  sufficiently, 

And  was  the  Image  of  Authority :  84 

With  him  we  had  cheap  Reck'nings  and  good  cheer. 

And  nothing  but  his  friendship  we  thought  deare. 

But  thence  we  rowsM  our  selues  and  cast  off  sleepe, 
Before  the  day-light  did  begin  to  peepe ;  88 

The  tide  by  Grauesend  swiftly  did  vs  bring. 
Before  the  mounting  Larke  began  to  sing. 
And  e'er  we  came  to  Lee,  with  speedy  pace 
The  Sun  'gan  rise  with  most  suspicious  face,  92 

Of  foule  foreboding  weather,  purple,  red, 
His  radient  tincture.  East,  Northeast  o'erspred  : 
And  as  our  oars  thus  downe  the  River  pull*d. 
Oft  with  a  Fowling-peece  the  Gulls  we  guU'd  ;  96 

For  why,  the  Master  Gunner^  of  our  Ship 
Let  no  occasion  or  aduantage  slip. 
But  charged  and  discharged,  shot,  and  shot  againe. 
And  scarce  in  twenty  times  shot  once  in  vaine.  100 

Foule  was  the  weather,  yet  thus  much  I'l  say, 
If't  had  beene  faire,  Fowle  was  our  food  that  day. 

^  '*  His  name  is  Arthur  Bray,  a  Waterman  of  Lambeth,  and  a  good  Marksman." 
— Original  Note. 


Tlie  Mermaji  of  Ramsgate  Sands.  867 

Thus  downe  alongst  the  spacious  Coast  of  Kent, 
By  Grane  and  Sheppd^s  Hands  downe  we  went.  104 

We  past  the  Nowre-heady  and  the  sandy  shore, 
VntU  we  came  to  th'  East  end  of  the  Ntnvre. 
At  last  by  Ramsgai^s  Peere  we  stifly  rowed, 
The  winde  and  tyde,  against  vs  blow'd  and  flowed,  108 

Till  neere  vnto  the  Hauen  where  Sandwitch  stands, 
We  were  enclosed  with  most  dangerous  sands. 
There  were  we  sows'd  and  slabber'd,  wash*d  and  dash'd, 
And  graueUd,  that  it  made  vs  ^  halfe  abash'd  :  112 

We  look'd  and  pryM,  and  stared  round  about, 
From  our  apparant  perils  to  get  out. 
For  with  a  Staflfe,  as  we  the  depth  did  sound, 
Foure  miles  from  land,  we  almost  were  on  ground.  116 

At  last  (vnlook*d  for)  on  our  Larboard  side 
A  thing  turmoyling  in  the  Sea  we  spide. 
Like  to  a  Meareman  ;  wading  as  he  did 

All  in  the  Sea  his  neather  parts  were  hid,  120 

Whose  brawney  limbs,  and  roiigh  neglected  Beard,  ^ 
And  grim  aspect,  made  halfe  of  us  afear'd. 
And  as  he  vnto  vs  his  course  did  make, 

I  courage  took,  and  thus  to  him  I  spake  :  124 

**Man,  monster^  fiend  or  fish^  whai-ier  thou  be^ 
That  transit  here  in  Neptune's  Monarchy ^ 
1  charge  thee  by  his  dreadfull  Tfiree-tin^d  mace,'^ 
Thou  hurt  not  me  or  nu'ne,  in  any  case;  128 

And  if  thou  be^st  produced  ofMortall  kinde^ 
Shew  vs  some  course,  how  we  the  way  mayfinde 
To  deeper  water,  from  these  sands  so  shallow. 
In  which  thou  seest  our  Ship  thus  wash  and  wcdlonv,^  132 

With  that  he  (shrugging  vp  his  shoulders  strong) 
Spake  (like  a  Christian)  in  the  Kentish  tongue  : 
Quoth  he,  "  Kinde  sir,  I  am  a  Fisherman, 
Who  many  yeeres  my  lining  thus  haue  wan  136 

By  wading  in  these  sandy  troublous  waters, 
For  Shrimps,  IVilks,  Cockles,  and  such  vseful  matters, 
And  I  will  lead  you  (with  a  course  V\  keepe) 
From  out  these  dangerous  shallowes  to  the  deepe."  140 

Then  (by  the  nose)  along  he  led  our  Boate, 
Till  (past  the  flats)  our  Barke  did  brauely  floate. 
Our  Sea-horse,  that  had  drawne  vs  thus  at  large, 
I  gaue  two  groats  vnto,  and  did  discharge.  144 

Then  in  an  houre  and  halfe,  or  little  more. 
We  through  the  Dtnones  at  Decde  went  safe  on  shore. 

>  **  We  were  five  men,  and  two  of  vs  were  afraid,  two  were  not  afraid,  and  I 
was  halfe  afraid." — Ibid.  *  />.  Three- pronged  staff". 


868  The  Water-Poet  at  Dover  Castle, 

There  did  our  Hostesse  dresse  the  Fowle  we  kill'd, 

With  which  our  hungry  stomacks  well  we  fill'd.  14S 

The  morrow  being  Wednesday  (breake  of  day) 
We  towards  Douer  tooke  our  weary  way : 
The  churlish  windes  awak*d  the  Sea's  high  fiiry, 
Which  made  vs  glad  to  land  there,  I  assure  yee.  152 

Blinde  Fortune  did  so  happily  contriue, 
That  we  (as  sound  as  bells)  did  safe  arriue 
At  Dotier^  where  a  man  did  ready  stand,  [Host  Brudskaw. 

To  giue  me  Entertainment  by  the  hand  ....  156 

To  see  the  Castle  there  I  did  desire, 
And  vp  the  Hill  I  softly  did  aspire, 
Whereas  it  stands,  impregnable  in  strength, 
Large  in  Circumference,  height,  bredth,  and  length,  184 

Built  on  a  fertile  plat  of  ground,  that  they 
Haue  yeerely  growing  twenty  loads  of  Hay, 
Great  Ordnance  store,  pasture  for  Kine  and  Horses, 
Rampires  and  Walls,  t'  withstand  inuasiue  forces ;  188 

That  it  be  well  with  truth  and  courage  man*d,  [p.  23- 

Munition,  victualt'd,  then  it  can  withstand 
The  powers  of  twenty  Tamberlaines  (the  Great) 
Till  in  the  end  with  shame  they  would  Retreat  192 

'Tis  gouem'd  by  a  graue  and  prudent  Lord,^ 
Whose  lustice  doth  to  each  their  right  afford. 
Whose  worth  (within  the  Castle,  and  without) 
The  fiue  Ports,  and  the  country  all  about,  196 

The  people  with  much  loue  doe  still  recite. 
Because  he  makes  the  wrongers  render  Right 

The  kindnesse  I  receiued  there  was  such. 
That  my  remembrance  cannot  be  too  much.  200 

I  saw  a  Gun  thrice  eight  foot  length  of  Brasse, 
And  in  a  Wheele  I  saw  a  comely  Asse 
Dance  (like  a  Dog  that's  turning  of  a  Spit), 
And  draw  as  it  were  from  the  infemall  pit,  204 

(Whose  deepe  Abisse  is  perpendicular) 
One  hundred  fathoms  (or  well  neere  as  fare) 
So  cristaline,  so  cleere,  and  coole  a  water. 
That  will  in  Summer  make  a  man's  teeth  chatter ;  208 

And  when  to  see  it  vp,  I  there  had  stood, 
I  dranke  thereof,  and  found  it  sweet  and  good* 
So  farewell,  Castle^  Dou^r,  Douer  Peere, 
Farewell,  Oast  Bradshaw,  thanks  for  my  good  cheer.  212 

My  bonny  Barke  to  Sea  was  bound  againe ; 
On  Thursday  mome,  we  lanch'd  into  the  Maine, 
By  Folkestone,  and  by  SandgaUs  ancient  Castle, 
Against  the  rugged  wanes,  we  tugge  and  wrastle,  216 

»  "The  right  Hon.  Lord  Zouch,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports."— a  A'l?/!?. 


The  melaficJwly  Beach  of  Dungeness.  869 

• 

By  Hyde^  by  Rumney^  and  by  Rumruy  Marshy  i^^Hythe. 

The  tide  against  vs,  and  the  wind  blewe  harsh. 

'Twixt  Eolus  and  Neptune  was  such  strife, 

That  I  ne*r  felt  worse  weather  in  my  life  :  220 

Toss'd  and  retost,  retost  and  tost  againe ; 

With  rumbling,  tumbling,  on  the  rowling  Maine, 

The  boyst'rous  breaking  Billowes*  curled  locks 

Impetuously  did  beate  against  the  Rockes.  ....  224 

Whilst  in  that  straight  or  Exigent  we  stand, 
We  see  and  wish  to  land,  yet  durst  not  land. 
Like  rowling  Hills  the  Billowes  beate  and  roare 
Against  the  melancholly  Beachie  shore,  252 

That  if  we  landed,  neither  strength  or  \idt 
Could  saue  our  Boate  from  being  sunke  or  split. 
To  keepe  the  Sea,  steme  puffing  yEolus*  breath 
Did  threaten  still  to  blow  vs  all  to  death.  256 

The  wanes  amain  (vnbid)  oft  boorded  vs. 
Whilst  we  almost  three  houres  beleagur'd  thus. 
On  euery  side  with  danger  and  distresse, 

Resolu  d  to  run  on  shore  at  Den^e  Nesse,  [-DMnreness.     260 

There  stand  some  thirteene  Cottages  together. 
To  shelter  Fishermen  from  winde  and  weather ; 
And  there  some  people  were,  as  I  supposed. 
Although  the  dores  and  windowes  all  were  closed  :  264 

I,  neere  the  land,  into  the  Sea  soone  leapt. 
To  see  what  people  those  same  houses  kept. 
I  knocked  and  cal'd  at  each,  from  house  to  house. 
But  found  no  forme  of  mankinde,  Man  or  Mouse.  ^  268 

This  newes  all  sad,  and  comfortlesse  and  cold, 
Vnto  my  company  I  straightwayes  told. 
Assuring  them  the  best  way,  I  did  thinke. 
Was  to  hale  vp  the  Boate,  although  she  sinke.  272 

Resolued  thus,  we  all  together  please 
To  put  her  head  to  shore,  her  steme  to  Seas  ; 
They  leaping  ouerboard  amidst  the  Billowes, 
We  pluck *d  her  vp  (vnsunke)  like  stout  tall  fellows.  276 

Thus  being  wet,  from  top  to  toe  we  stripped, 
(Except  our  shirts)  and  vp  and  downe  we  skipped, 
Till  winde  and  Sunne  our  wants  did  well  supply, 
And  made  our  outsides,  and  our  insides  dry.  280 

Two  miles  from  thence,  a  ragged  town  ^  there  stood, 
To  which  I  went  to  buy  some  drinke  and  food  : 
Where  kindly  ouer-reckon'd,  well  misus'd, 
Was,  and  with  much  courtesie,  abus'd.  284 

Mine  Oastesse  did  account  it  for  no  trouble, 
For  single  fare  to  make  my  payments  double : 

*  **No  dwelling  within  neere  three  miles  of  those  Cottages." — Ortg;  Note, 

*  **  The  town's  name  is  Zy//</,  two  miles  from  Rumney  in  Kent." — O,  Note, 


8/0  "  Of  moving  accidents^  by  flood  and  fields 

Yet  did  her  mind  and  mine  agree  together. 
That  I  (once  gone)  would  neuer  more  come  thither :  2S8 

The  Cabblns,  where  our  Boat  lay  safe  and  well. 
Belonged  to  men^  which  in  this  towne  did  dwell : 
And  one  of  them  (I  thanke  him)  lent  vs  then 
The  Key  to  ope  his  hospitable  Den,  292 

A  brazen  Kettle,  and  a  pewter  dish, 
To  seme  our  needs,  and  dresse  our  flesh  and  fish  : 
Then  from  the  Butcher's  we  bought  Lamb  and  sheep, 
Beere  from  the  Alehouse,  and  a  Broome  to  sweep  296 

Our  Cottage,  that  for  want  of  vse  was  musty,  [p.  34. 

And  most  extremely  rusty-fusty-dusty. 
There,  two  dayes'  space,  we  Roast,  and  boile,  and  broile, 
And  toyle,  and  moyle,  and  keepe  a  noble  coyle,  300 

For  onely  we  kept  open  house  alone. 
And  he  that  wanted  Beefe,  might  haue  a  Sione, 
Our  Grandam  Earth  (with  beds)  did  all  befriend  vs. 
And  bountifully  all  our  lengths  did  lend  vs,  304 

That  laughing,  or  else  lying  ^  downe  did  make 
Our  backes  and  sides  sore,  and  our  ribs  to  ake. 
On  Saturday  the  windes  did  seeme  to  cease. 
And  brawling  Seas  began  to  hold  their  peace,  308 

"When  we  (like  Tenants)  beggerly  and  poore, 
Decreed  to  leaue  the  Key  beneath  the  doore, 
But  that  the  Land-lord  did  that  shift  preuent, 
Who  came  in  pudding  time,  and  tooke  his  RenL  312 

And  as  the  Sunne  was  from  the  Ocean  peeping. 
We  lanch'd  to  Sea  agalne,  and  left  house-keeping. 
When  presently  we  saw  the  drisling  skies 

'Gan  powt  and  lower,  and  Winds  and  Seas  'gan  rise,  316 

Who  each  on  other  plai'd  their  parts  so  wilde, 
As  if  they  meant  not  to  be  reconcilde, 
The  whilst  we  leape  upon  those  liquid  hills. 
Where  Porposes  did  shew  their  fins  and  Gills,  320 

Whilst  we  like  various  Fortunes'  Tennis  ball. 
At  euery  strake,  were  in  the  Hazard  all. 
And  thus  by  Jiye  and  Winchelsea  we  past, 
By  FairUghj  and  those  Rocky  cliffs  at  last. 

Our  concluding  extract  (quoted  direct)  is  from  The  Ceriatn 

Travailes  of  an  uncertain  Jfoumey^  Begun  on  Tuesday ^  the  9.  of 

August^  and  ended  on  Saturday,  the  ^rd  September  following,  1653  : 

Neere  unto  Rye  2  dirty  Ferryes  bee. 

So  Muddy,  that  they  mir'de  my  Mare  and  mee, 

I  past  them,  And  on  vltima  Augusti, 

Well  meated.  Mounted,  man  and  beast  both  lusty,  428 

^  ''Our  beds  were  Cables  and  Ropes,  euery  feather  at  the  least  20  fathom 
long." — Original  Note, 


Good  Entertainmmt  for  Man  and  Beast  87 1 

I  cross'd  o're  Gtddeford  ferry,  and  I  went  vctUferdr 

From  Ry€  in  Sussex  unto  Ifide  in  A^/.  l-iOtAt. 

September's  first  day,  Sol  with  golden  eye 
Gilt  Neptune  with  celestiall  Alchymie :  432 

With  sovereign  splendor,  kissing  medows  green. 
And  mantled  hills  tops  were  coroscant  seen. 
When  Phcsbus  mounted  was  in  glorious  pride, 
I  mounted  too,  and  rode  away  from  Hide,  436 

Still  as  I  past  through  sea  Towns,  first  and  last, 
I  did  enquire  how  businesses  had  past 
The  people  said  that  Guns  did  bounce  and  thump  [p. ». 

Betwixt  our  English  ships  and  Dutch  Van  Trump,  440 

At  Rumney,  and  at  Hide^  they  were  in  sight. 
Folks  heard  the  drums  to  beat,  and  saw  the  fight. 
Thus,  little  was  the  newes  from  sea  or  shore. 
Our  weekly  News  book  will  tel  3  times  more.  444 

From  Hide  to  Dover,  and  to  Canterbury, 
Full  25  miles,  dirty,  wet  and  weary, 
I  took  my  lodging  up,  and  down  I  lay. 
Till  Friday  came,  September's  second  day.  44S 

Then  with  the  Lamb  I  arose,  and  with  the  Lark, 
I  got  to  Gravesend  when  'twas  almost  dark. 
But  I  mistake,  from  sleep  I  rows'd  my  head, 
And  rose  with  th*  Lark,  but  went  with  Lamb  to  bed.  452 

On  th*  way  I  was  not  vext  with  Gates  or  Stiles, 
But  three  and  thirty  dirty  Kentish  miles. 
With  washing  dashing  ways,  and  rain  wel  sous'd. 
It  made  my  Mare  and  I  glad  to  be  housed  :  456 

The  sign  was  H^elsh  his  pie-bald  English  Bull, 
I  there  was  welcome  empty,  welcome  full ; 
But  at  the  high  and  mighty  Gravesend  Whale 
I  found  most  potent  admirable  Ale,  460 

'Tis  second  to  no  drink,  but  Eastbourne  Rug  ; 
Put  it  in  Pot  or  Flagon,  Can  or  Jug, 
You'll  find  it  is  the  grand  Ale,  and  you*l  grant 
That  'tis  Ale  Parramount,  Predominant  464 

'Twas  given  me  by  a  Friend ;  but  let  him  end 
With  hanging,  that  loves  Ale  more  than  his  friend. 

From  Graveserul  {Saturday,  September's  third) 
I  rode  without  spurs,  as  I  had  been  spurr*d  :  468 

I  came  to  London  when  the  Clock  struck  one, 
And  so  my  Journey  and  my  Booke  is 

DONE. 
Among  the  Muses  where  the  number  Nine  is. 
The  learned  Poets  end  their  Works  with  Finis  ; 
But  when  unlearned  1  have  Volumes  pen* d 
Finis  fir  Latine,  English  Doners  an  End, 


Sy2  At  Home  at  last. 

John  Taylor's  many  parts  have  been  thus  summed  up  in 
modem  days;  **A  sailor,  a  waterman,  a  poet,  a  composer — 
on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms— of  nipping  satires,  epigrams,  anagrams,  odes,  elegies, 
and  sonnets ;  a  custom-house  officer,  an  adventurer  by  sea  and 
land,  a  licensed  victualler,  writer  and  publisher  of  short  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  a  peripatetic 
bookseller,  a  tuft-hunter,  a  very  great  schemer,  and  a  firm 
Royalist  with  a  lame  leg ! "  But  we  are  unwilling  to  end  our 
task  with  any  such  depreciation  of  an  early  Bohemian,  as  this 
summary  of  a  man  whom  Ben  Jonson  treated  with  frank  good 
fellowship  and  timely  help,  and  whose  works  the  Spenser 
Society  took  the  trouble  to  reprint.  Let  that  fact  stand  in 
evidence  that  he  is  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance.  He  was 
erratic  and  mercurial,  an  amphibious  wanderer,  garrulous  and 
sometimes  wearisomely  intrusive ;  but  he  shows  us  the  features 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  gives  us  the  minute  details 
which  Historians  are  too  proud  to  chronicle.  In  his  nomadic 
career  he  never  enjo)'ed  the  luxury  of  what  W.  C.  Bennett  has 
so  well  described 

9  f^ome  in  latent 

lyf  INE  be  a  home  on  some  sweet  KmHsh  hill, 

Screened  by  ancestral  oaks  from  winter's  chill. 
Where  the  first  golden  rays  of  sunrise  stream. 
And  sunset  brightens  with  its  latest  beam  !  4 

Blest  with  a  rich  variety  of  view, — 

The  calm  clear  river,  all  in  silvery  sheen, 

Running  with  noiseless  motion  through  the  vale ; 
The  church  in  sight,  with  ever  verdant  yew,  8 

And  lichen-gate  with  ivy  ever  green. 

Ye  happy  homesteads  and  broad  orchards,  hail ! 
The  cheerful  windmill,  and  the  fields  of  com, 

And  fragrant  hop  with  aromatic  scent !  1 2 

Here  would  I  live,  and  die  where  I  was  bom, 

On  some  sequestered  hill  in  lovely  Kent, 

To  another  hand   the  Editor  leaves  the   pleasant  task  of 
writing  the  Finale  to  our  Kentish  Garland. 
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iFtnalr^ 


%\^t  i^entisl)  laegatta* 


ERE,  Readers,  our  Regatta  ends  ! 

We  reach  the  flag,  witliout  upset ; 
Hoping  to  Jiear  tlie  sJiouts  of  friends. 
Who've  watcK  dour  tacks,  through  wind  and  wet. 
Well  paid  are  we,  if  Beauty's  eyes 

Smile,  "  !i»tti0S  dDarlaittl  wins  the  prize ! " 

We  Md  this  toil  of  sail  and  oar^ 

In  friendly  competition  brave  ; 
T/iough  never  out  of  sight  from  shore. 

Fearless  of  sand-bar,  reef,  or  wave  : 

'We  kept  all  taut,  abight,  abaft^ 

On  board  our  l^tislg  dDarlatttl  craft. 

I 

Our  Skipper  hails  from  Thanet-Zji!?, 

As  true  a  Lass  as  e^er  trod  deck  ; 
I,  an  old  Salt,  have  grasped,  meanwhile, 

TJie  Tiller — tf tough  site  dreads  no  wreck. 

Prouder  to  help  her,  as  IVe  shown, 

Than  if  )^ttt^0  (ISai:Iantl  were  mine  own. 

So  lend  a  cJieer,  each  lad  and  lass. 

Before  you  seek  your  railway -trains. 
But  to  the  brim  fill  up  your  glass. 

With  "  ^^ealtg  to  JuKa  !^.  te  FapmjS  I" 

Thus  proving  (what  all  know,  in  short), 
Her  &lltti05  ^ariatm  's  safe— in  Port. 


Christmas,  i88r. 


J.  W.  Ebs WORTH. 


vpi..  ir. 


3  »' 


3at!R  CagloT,  tfic  CiBatn=^aet>  on  tfit  JK^wmta. 
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Cable  of  Sitst'^ims,  lBurDen$,  anti  Cunes. 

(/»  io/A  Volumes  of  Tub.  Kentish  Garland.) 

N.B.— 'Vol.  I.  ends  on  p.  456. 

^EXT  to  the  annoyance  of  finding  that  the  best  plates  or  chief  poems  have 
been  cut  out  from  some  choice  volume,  which  we  had  purchased  at  heavy 
cost,  perhaps  the  worst  experience  in  consulting  a  book  of  reference  is  the 
absence  of  an  Index :  thus  Readers  have  to  examine  each  entire  work  on  the 
chance  of  discovering  the  special  object  of  their  search.  For  our  own  part, 
this  test  of  patience  seldom  afflicts  us,  as  our  bump  of  Locality  is  well 
developed,  and  we  return  instinctively  to  the  page,  fact,  person,  or  haunt 
where  we  had  once  before  found  satisfaction.  But  Suffering  Humanity  must 
be  provided  for,  as  everybody  was  not  bom  under  so  lucky  a  star  as  this  con- 
tented native.  Consequently,  he  here  furnishes  such  an  ample  Table  0/  First 
Lines,  Burdens,  and  Tunes  as  may  satisfy  the  soul  of  every  righteous  student, 
seeking  for  good  cheer.  Nevertheless,  he  fully  expects  it  to  ht  disparaged  for 
his  pains  by  the  ignorant,  and  put  to  vile  uses  by  those  who  saunter  through 
Literature's  side-alleys  (their  only  ambition  being  to  steal  what  more  industrious 
hunters  have  long  toiled  to  capture).  He  quietly  laughs  at  both  classes  of  con- 
temporaries, and  directs  himself  only  to  the  Lovers  of  Old  Ballads,  who  know 
the  importance  of  such  exactitude  and  method  as  he  has  laboured  to  compass. 
For  the  Titles  and  Subject-matter,  readers  must  turn  to  the  full  Index,  which 
he  has  also  provided,  immediately  following  the  present  Table.  Where  the 
song  or  ballad  is  only  partially  given  in  the  Kentish  Garland,  it  is  here 
indicated  as  ^^  quoted,*'*  or  ^* first  verse**  Where  it  is  but  incidentally  referred 
to,  it  is  marked  as  **  mentioned**  Burdens  or  Choruses  are  shown  in  Italicized 
lines.  Tunes  are  so  designated.  As  a  rule,  all  other  entries  are  intended  to  be 
understood  as  being  i^Mt  first  lines  of  work  that  is  given  entire.  Now,  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  fall  to,  with  guten  appetit— J.  Woodfall  Ebsworth. 

PACE 

A    BOWMAN'S  life's  the  life  to  court  .«. ^        .....        «...        383 

A  Bumper  of  honest  old  Port  fill  for  me 345 

A  Captain  bold  in  Halifax  =  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  {tuni)    —    xix,  616,  675 

A  Fair  there  is,  just  center'd  in  a  Town 7^5 

A  homely  Hut,  a  rural  Cave .....        611 

A  Knight  of  Cales  (/Viwtfr^Aa/ r,Ayw^)      139 

A  Lady  bom,  of  birth  and  fame —        7^6 

A  Lady  of  great  birth  and  fame    .....         ....        7^^ 

A  man  he  was  of  a  sober  looke     —        .~..        .....        ~  34 

A  poor  unhappy  man  and  woman  {mentioned)    601 

A  purer,  nor  ask  q  more  beautiful  bride  {burden)  857 

A  rich  Merchant-man  there  was  {mentioned,  and  tune) 213,  214 

A  Sailor  courted  a  Farmer's  Daughter     -«        177 

A  Sailor's  life's  a  life  of  woe  {tune) «        -        382 

A  SaUor*swife  ril  be!  {burden) 176 

A  Seaman  of  Dover,  Sweet  William  by  name    —        —        —  151,  669 

A  Seaman  of  Dover,  whose  excellent  parts        «...  152,  668 

A  warrior  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright  {mentioned)  619 

A  Yeoman  bold,  suppose  of  Kent  146 

Adieu,  my  dear  Harriet,  adieu  I    -«,        ~ 822 
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Agin  court,  Agincourt  ^part  given)  

Ah,  Chloris  J  that  I  now  could  sit  {mentioned)  ».«        ^^ 

Ah,  me !  vile  wretch,  etc.  {see  "Ay  me  !")        » 

Aim  not  too  high  {tune)      ~        

All  for  the  honour  of  the  Kentish  Bows  !  {burden)       

All  jolly  Rake-hells,  that  sup  at  the  Rose  {first  verse) ^ 

All  mischief  seems  far  off,  when  it  is  near  

All  the  Blue  banners  have  got  a  Green  border  {burden) 

All  the  Blue  bonnets  are  over  the  Border  {tune) 

All  true  English  subjects,  both  mosle  and  leste  {mentioned)    

All  ye  that  come  here,  to  welcome  the  Year      

All  you  that  love  mirth,  to  my  Song  pray  give  Ear  {tune) 
American  rivers  may  beat  ours  to  shivers 

Among  manye  newes  reported  of  late  {mentioned)         

An  ancient  story  I'le  tell  you  anon 

And  did  you  not  hear  of  a  jolly  Young  Waterman  ?  {mentioned) 

And  where  was  the  IVidow  might  say  them  nay  ?  {burden) 

And  will  this  wicked  World  never  prove  good  ?  (/ar/  given)  

Another  sad  and  dreadful  murder  {Part  given)    « 

Approach  in  place,  Pierides  !         ..^        

Are  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind  ? 

Around  the  brown  board  at  the  farmer's  we  met 

Around  those  injured  walls  is  writ  

Arouse,  good  Churchmen  of  Saint  Paul's  

As  I  through  Sandwich  town  passed  along         

As  I  was  a-driving  my  waggon  one  day  (m^M/f«[7ff^</)      

As  I  was  a- walking  one  evening  most  clear  {mentioned) 

As  I  was  walking  one  sunshiny  day  {ttme)  ^ „ 

As  lately  I  travell'd  towards  Gravesend  «- - ^ 

As  through  old  Austin's  fane  I  stray         ^ 

As  when  a  sort  of  wolves  infest  the  night  {mentioned)   

At  five  this  mom,  when  Phoebus  raised  his  head  {mentioned)    .... 

Attend,  all  ye  Muses,  and  join  to  rehearse 

Attend  unto  this  awful  tale  »        

Attention  give,  and  a  tale  1*11  tell  (Ebsworth  copy  signed  "John  Morgan") 
Augmented  still  in  story  {Continuation  of  D'Urfey's  song) 
Awake,  awake,  once  more  awake,  my  Lyre  {mentioned) 

Away,  my  brave  boys  I  haste  away  to  the  shore  

Away  with  all  Wine-drinkers        

Ay  me,  vile  wretch  !  that  euer  I  was  borne 

Ayme  not  too  high  {quoted :  see  ''Aim  not  too  high  ") 

JDEAUTEOUS Laura  {burden,  varies) 

Behold  poor  Dedea  RedanieSy  etc.  {chorus) 

Beholde  the  blacke  Lyone,  the  ensigne  of  youre  race    

Behold  thy  triumphs.  Time  !  what  silence  reigns 

Ben  Hawser  lov*d  fair  Kate  of  Deal         «.-        

Bleeding  Heart  (see,  properly.  My  bleeding  Heart,  etc.,  tune)... 
Bless  me  1  where  am  I  ?  To  what  Ruine  bent  ? 
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Boating's  always  been  in  vogue     ^        « 577 

Bold  General  Wolfe  unto  his  men  did  say           .«..        - 581 

Bonnie  Dundee  B3  where  gott'st  thou  the  flower-meal  bannock  (/»n^)  710 

Both  parents  and  lovers,  I  pray  you,  attend  {quoted)     .- 233 

Bravely  resolued,  great  hearts,  .1  see  some  good 65 

Brilliant  Gas  !  let  the  dastards  who  blazon  thy  charms  {mentioned)    656 

British  Grenadiers  {tune  and  ballad^  mentioned)             583 

Brother  comrades,  give  ear,  and  listen  awhile     ^ 367 

Buxom  Nan  {burden :  otherwise  varies)    ^«        682 

By  a  Joint- Stock  Company  taken  in  hand          «..  710 

By  the  white  margin  of  the  tide    „ 815 

r^ AN  this  be  the  place  that  they  said  was  so  gay?       695 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blust'ring  railer !  {fnentioned)           683 

Chevy  Chase  =  God  prosper  long  our  noble  king  {tune)           207 

Children's  Example  {tune) ^ ^  790 

Christ-Church  Bells  =  Hark  !  the  merry  Christ-Church  Bells  {tune)   207 

Come,  all  good  people,  I  pray,  draw  near          —        « 597 

Come,  all  ye  jolly  Sailors  bold  {mentioned)         ...-        245,  246 

Come,  all  you  brave  Gallants  !  away  to  the  Field         loi 

Come,  all  you  lads  of  cordial  balls  {traditional  fragment)       ^ 582 

Come,  all  you  men  and  maidens,  and  listen  here  awhile          ~. 595 

Come,  all  you  poor  distressed  souls          236 

Come,  all  you  pretty  fair  maids  of  every  degree 657 

Come,  and  listen  to  my  ditty  !       684 

Come,  brave  boys,  we're  on  for  marching           «. 363 

Come,  chear  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory,  etc.  (  =  **  Hearts  of  Oak,"  tune)  427 

Come,  chear  up,  my  lads,  we  to  Maidstone  will  go       .». 345 

Come,  fill  up  the  glass,  ye  gay  sons  of  the  plain            427 

Come,  Gipsy  boys  so  tall,  etc.  {burden)      441 

Come,  hear  an  old  Campaigner's  Song  {mentioned)       738 

Come,  hearken  to  me,  all  around  {mentioned)    ^ 122 

Come^  humble  ye  downe^  etc.  {burden)      ~ 277 

Come,  list  to  me,  and  you  shall  have  {quoted)     329 

Come,  listen,  young  gallants  of  Shrewsburie  fair  Town  {tnentioned)  306 

Come,  men  of  JCentf  fill  up  the  glass  {chorus,  and  ballad)          344 

Come,  neighbours,  away  to  the  Hop-grounds,  away  !   44$ 

Come  on,  Sir;  here's  the  place  (^«^?/^^,yr<7;w  Aw^Z^xr)         665 

Come,  sweet  Lass,  let's  banish  sorrow  (»*^ll/*!;«^'^)        .,        .....  716 

Come,  sweet  Lass,  this  bonny  lycather     «~.  7 '7 

Come  to  these  peaceful  seats,  and  think  no  more           730 

Come,  you  Wise  Men  of  the  nation,  who  cry  out  for  **  new  sensation"  vol.  ii.  xvii 

Crooked  was  this  beldam  for  age 35 

Croppies  lie  domn  {burden  and  title,  mentioned)  ~ 133 

Custom  in  Kent,  encouraging  the  brave -        —        265 

T)EAL,  Dover,  and  Harwich  (Proverbial  rhyme)        .- 659 

Dear  fellow-traveller,  here  we  are  once  more  !       664 

Dear  friend,  I  fain  would  try  once  more  {mentioned)     835 
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Dear  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  customers,  pop      .^        ..~        817 

Dear  Sir,  this  letter  I  send            —  446 

Dear  Thomas,  lest  a  fit  of  sloth  (/a/f^Tcvff)       616 

Dear  Tom,  this  Brown  Jug,  which  now  foams  with  mild  Ale  »...  763 

Deny  eUnvn  {burden,  and  tune)     366,  367,  419,  420,  447,  449,  466,  467 

Dick  Dock,  a  tar  at  Greenwich  moor*d  {part  given)      ^...        »...        734 

Did  you  never  hear  of  one  Richard  Short's  history  ?  {mentumed)        .^  350 

Do  thou,  the  tombs  beholding  here,  count  the  world's  pleasures  nought  750 

Down  in  a  meadow,  where  nymphs  are  a-pla3ring  {tune,  mentioned)   335 

Down  in  a  valley,  where  nymphs  are  a-playing  {mentioned)     «.,        ««  33$ 

Down  top-gallant  sails  !  stand  by  your  braces  (mentioned)       .^        .....  680 

Draw  near,  a  while,  good  people  all  {mentioned)           601 

^ACH  good  old  Kentish  farmer  {/ragmen/)  ....        ..^        .....        ^  418 

East-Kent  at  the  Polling,  East-Kent  at  the  Ball  {Proverbial  rhymi^  336 

Erst  as  the  pilgrim,  eager  on  his  way  {mentioned)         .....        ^..  606 

pAIR  fellow-servant  I  May  your  gentle  ear  {mentioned)        —  778 

Fair  1  that  you  may  truly  know  {mentioned)           .....        «.-        -...  777 

Far,  far  away,  where  Medway  strays       «        «...        .—        200 

Farewell  to  all,  my  days  are  numbered 599 

Farewell,  vaine  world,  whose  comforts  all  are  cares      558 

Feare  not,  my  deare,  the  stormes  of  Loue          .....        33 

Female  Drum  Major  {orig,  begins,  **  Of  a  maiden  that  was  deep  in  love  ")  628 

First  the  herald's  gilded  show       .....        .....        .....        «.-  272 

/*ot  de  roi,  etc.  {burden)      .« .....        -«.        .«..  362 

For  Britain^  sons  are  generous,  brave,  and  free,  etc  {burden) «.«  356 

For  the  glory  0/ KnoU  {burden  varies)       .....        .««        «...  746 

For  the  raging  seas  do  roar  {chorus)          —        «...        «-.  735 

Fortune,  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  {tune)     «...      207,  493,  518,  519 

French  Minuet  {tune)         « «        .....  335 

Frenchmen,  since  you're  fond  of  dancing            378 

From  Kingsdown,  where  I  vital  Breath  first  drew         404 

From  that  fair  Hill,  where  hoary  sages  boast     «...        «.«««.««.  707 

From  whom  this  name  was  first  deriv'd   .« «        ««.        .«..        «.«  823 

From  yonder  heath  the  lark  no  longer  soars       «.«        ««.        ««         «.«  644 

Full  of  play  are  our  youth,  tic  {burden)  ,^        ..„        «.«  427 

For  ru  not  leave  him,  nor  once  deceive  him,  etc.  {burde9i\        «.«        «.«  722 

/^AY  Companions  of  the  bower «.«        «.«        «.«  638 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin  !  {burden,  and  tune)  ...«        « «  361,  442 

Genius  of  Penshurst  old  !   .««        «.«        ...«        .« «        ..«.  764 

Girl  I  left  behind  me  {tune)         «.« 415 

God  prosper  long  our  harvest-work !  {mentioned)          «.«        «.«        «.«  419 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  King  I  {mentioned) ««        « «.  207 

God  save  the  King !  {tune)           .««        « .«.  332 

Goddess  of  the  crystal  spring  {mentioned)           «..  833 

Goe,  Soul,  the  bodie's  guest  I  (part  given)         66 

Good  Oliver,  lend  me  thy  nose  !  56 
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Good  people,  hearken  to  my  call !  (unmm.  1st  /.  Monk's  Noble  Progress)  660 

Good  people,  now,  both  young  and  old,  draw  near       ^ 206,  621 

Good  people,  now,  I  pray,  give  ear  !       —      ^        «  227 

Good  people,  since  yeVe  knock'd  me  down        „.-        246 

Groves  of  Blarney  {tune)    -«        .» «..        803 

U  AD  Z><7r(9/>i^0  liv'd  when  mortals  made         ».^        „ 776 

Hail !  blest  sight !  here  presented  around  us       ~  350 

Hail,  Greenwich  I  crown'd  with  sweet  delight  - »        «...  714 

Hail,  Liberty  !  thou  Goddess  all  divine  « ...«  356 

Hail  I  sweetest  of  Hygeia's  train  {first  verse  given)       .....        «...  831 

Hail !  to  the  Kentish  Bow  (burden)           „  398 

Hail,  Windsor!  crown*d  with  lofty  towers  {tune^  and  part  given)      713 

Happy  art  thou,  whose  Bosom  swells  to  see       ., 337 

Hark,  Musick,  hark  !  Melodious  Sounds  are  made       '  «...  164 

Have  you  seen  the  fresh  opening  Rose  ?  .....        ^ «  856 

Health  to  the  brave,  the  gallant  Knight !           ^ 331 

Hear  Britannia's  thunder  roar  !     ^.        «...        « 376 

Hearken  to  me,  ye  Children  dear !           ...«        « 790 

Hearts  of  Oak  are  our  ships  {tune)  « «...  345,  370,  427 

Heaven  at  the  last  hath  heard  my  prayers  (mentioned)  «.«        .....  567 

Hee  was  a  fellow  browne  of  hue   « «        ..«.        ^..  37 

Here,  around  us,  forms  of  glory  (/ar/^w^«)      .....        «...        706 

Here,  as  Historiographers  have  said        «. « 814 

Here  dwelt  the  Giant,  in  Armour  pliant « 803 

Here  let  me  wander,  while  the  sun          «..         ««. «...  666 

Here  lyes  Sir  Thomas  Scott  by  name      « 550 

Here,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once  more !           «...  664 

Here,  Painter,  let  thine  art  describe  a  story  (quoted)     «        87 

Here,  Readers,  our  Regatta  ends  (Finale)          ««  *      873 

Here  Sawbridge  lies  : — a  man  of  worth  approved          «.«        «...        «...  338 

Here  Vilnius  dressed  so  neat  are  seen       « 752 

Her^s  a  health  to  Sir  Edward :  God  bless  him  !  (burden)         .««        345 

Berets  a  health  to  Sir  William  :  God  bless  him  I  (burden)         333 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that  can  ride  !     « «...        ..«.  326 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'  (tune)          «...        «.«        «.«        .„..  326 

Hey-ho  I  for  the  Knight  of  Malta  !  (burden)        «.«        329 

His  stature  was  large  and  tall        ..«.        ..«.        ««.        «.„  28 

His  stature  was  of  a  middle  length           «..        ...«        ««.        ««.  31 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  (mentioned)  .«..        ««.        777 

How  little  do  the  Landmen  know  (By  Thomas  Moseen^  not  Garrick) 651 

How  many  fools  at  Court  bawl  out  aloud  (mentioned) «        .««  835 

How  pure  thy  rays,  O  Light !  now  blush  of  mom  (mentioned)...^        «...  608 
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There  is  a  stream  whose  waters  flow        —        - 

There  was  an  old  Chap  in  the  West-country  {mentioned) 

There  was  a  mayde  come  out  of  Kent 

There  was  a  rich  merchant-man  {tune,  mentioned)        

There  was  a  Tanner,  that  lived  in  Kent 

There  was  a  young  sailor,  from  Dover  he  came  («*Tis  of  a  young) 
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Therefore,  my  sweeting,  at  this  hlesid  meetings  t^c,  {burden)     ..^        —  177 

There's  money  VMiiting  yonder  for  us  all !  (burden)        ^..        441 

Therms  none  but  a  Sea^man  shall  marry  with  me!  (burden)      ..^  307,  703 

These  are  home-dangers,  when  he  looks  abroad            ...^        ^~  572 

T^ey  love  the  friends  of  Liberty  (burden,  varies) .« ^»  357 

This  monstrous  Shape  to  thee,  England  (mentioned)     .^.        753 

This  Smith,  I  weene,  was  a  quaint  sire   ....        —  29 

This  world  is  a  circle,  diversified  o'er  (mentioned)         *..  640 

Those  able  souls,  who  can  claim  great  Estates   ....        68 

Thou  art  flowing,  Gentle  river      - .«,.        « 858 

Thou  art  not,  Penshurst,  built  to  envious  show  ....        ...        ....        771 

Thou  cur !  half- French,  half-English  breed  (mentioned)          ..„        ...  745 

Thou  cursed  Cock !  with  thy  perpetual  noise  {mentioned)        ^  783 

Thou,  whose  stem  spirit  loves  the  storm             ... ...  663 

Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour         ...        707 

Though  fair  are  the  daughters  of  Trent's  silver  waters 857 

Though  the  bold  Sailor's  arm'd  'gainst  wind  and  weather        570 

Though  the  fate  of  battle  on  to-morrow  wait  (mentioned)        ...  733 

Thus  sang,  in  'Ninety-five,  some  Kentish  bard  (Postscript)      —        —  700 

Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train  (mentioned)         ....        —        —  777 

Till  I  return  to  my  native  shore  (burden)  ...        .... 720 

'Tis  laudable  to  read  well  pen'd  Relations  (unmen.  ist  line  of  Travailes)  870 

To  drive  away  the  weary  day  (mentioned)           —        122 

To  fight  for  Old  England,  our  Laws,  and  our  King  (burden)  370 

To  guard  the  Constitution  (extra  verse  of  D'Urfey's  song)        ....        ...  134 

To  his  Patrons  at  Greenwich  thus  Shillibeer  writes       —        ...        709 

To  lighten  our  lives,  and  to  lessen  our  care        ~ 636 

To  praise  thy  life,  or  waile  thy  worthy  death  (unmen,  1st  line  of  Epitaph)  844 

To  sing  of  Heroes  and  of  warlike  deeds  (mentioned)      ...        835 

To  the  intent  that  when  I'm  dead —        ...        ...        813 

To  thee,  fair  Liberty,  once  more  I  bend  ...        .... 356 

True  Subjects  all  rejoyce,  after  long  sadness  (part  given)        ...  85 

'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Rover  I  sail'd  the  world  around           ....        732 

'Twas  near  the  town  of  Dover  dwelt  Ned,  a  jolly  sailor           ...        677 

'Twas  one  day  at  affte,  giv'n  at  Jove's  Sans  Sottci       .„  386 

*Twas  when  I  first  enlisted  (mentioned)    ....        ...        ...        ....        ...  741 

'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring  (/ar/^«i) ....        652 

Two-pence  halfe-peny  is  his  rent,  etc.  (burden,  varies) ...  143 

TJNCONSTANT  Women  (tune)          «.        ....        _  720 

Under  our  Molash  Yews  (first  line,  and  burden) 757 

Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  (/w«/= Ally  Croaker)   xix,  616,  675 

Up,  then,  Melpomene  !  the  moumful'st  Muse  of  Nine 843 

Upon  the  walks  Cornelia  moves  (mentiorted)      ... 835 

'W'ALIANT  Protestant  boys  (unmentioned first  line)  ...        ...        ....  576 

Vanguard  of  Liberty !  ye  Men  of  Kent  I    ... 2 

Vicar  of  Bray  (tune)           ....        ....        ....        ...        —        396 

Vnhappy  she  whom  Fortune  hath  forlome ...        ..„  518 
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TXT'ATT  TYLER  is  from  Darford  gan -«        473 

We  beatj  and  are  deat,  unambitious  for  Fame  {burden)     427 

We  have  a  God  enthron'd  aboVe  (mentioned)      ^ ^        213 

We  Tars  are  all  for  fun  and  glee  ...^        >        ...»        ....        736 

We,  the  Long- Heads  of  Gotham,  o'er  our  merry  Cups  meeting          254 

We  will  go  no  more  to  the  Old  Exchange  [tune  of  next  line)   828 

We  will  go  no  more  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  journey  is  too  far         .....  828 

IVell-a-^aye  !  well-a-daye  i  eiCf  woe  is  me  !  {burden)    ^ ~  276 

Well,  I  VQW,  'tis  most  pleasant  to  be  what  ye  call        ^ 819 

Well  may'st  thou  prate  with  mirthful  Cheer       ..«        767 

What  a  terrible  stir  has  just  broken  out !  {tnentioned)  .....  656 

What  Chaucer  sung  of  Leaf  and  Flower  ..... .....  398 

What  I  must  say  on  this,  my  very  Friend           ..~ 67 

What  tho'  but  rais'd  from  dust,  thou  human  mould      567 

What's  all  the  world  to  me  ?  {mentioned)           7^ 

What's  this  dull  Town  to  me  ?  {mentioned)        .....  784 

Wheel  the  wild  dance  (tfw^t/^j^^w'rw)    .....        ~. -        —  379 

When  ancient  Romans  did  lament 580 

When  as  the  Duke  of  Normandie            5 

When  as  the  Nobilitie  pull  downe  their  towers  ~... —  30 

When  Autumn* s  sky  is  blue  {burden)        444 

When  Beaus  and  Belles  consented  to  deceive  {mentioned)       .....        —  800 

When  budding  leaves  in  early  Spring  {part  given)        .....        640 

When  cannons  are  roaring  {tune) ..... 85 

When  Discord  rear'd  her  democratic  brood        699 

When  evening"  listened  to  the  dipping  oar           ..... 730 

When  first  she  came  to  Bessel's-Green     ..... 810 

When  first  the  tender  blades  of  Grass  appear     .....        642 

When  Harold  was  invaded  (Til/T/ffM'j,  1828)    .....        «  134 

When  Harrold  was  Invaded  (Tom  D'Urfey's  original,  1690)  136 

When  Harwich  Camp  was  formed  ..-        ...»        '33»  353 

When  haughty  Gallia  vainly  made  her  boast      365 

When  he  holds  up  his  hand  !  {mentioned) 163 

When  I  was  young,  and  scarce  eighteen  {part  given)    734 

When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline  (T.  Moore's,  mentioned)    —  ^      350 

When  last  thou  sang'st,  O  Deptford  Muse  I  {mentioned)          656 

When  Lyndhurst  fell  into  the  sea,  both  his  wife            650 

When  Men,  for  want  of  Courage  and  of  Sense  .....        257 

When  parting  at  Cobham,  his  Grace  let  it  fall    .....        » 323 

When  Phoebus*  Car  descends  from  airy  Tour     ...»        «  614 

When  raging  raigne  of  tyrants  stout         ....        1 14 

When  sence  of  man  sought  out  what  Science  was         16 

When  Spring-tide  brings  in  the  new  May-mom  {part  given)  639 

When  the  blest  time  of  harvest  is  all  o'er           437 

When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again  {tune)       81 

When  the  old  heroes  of  the  warlike  shades         —        —        ...~        .~«  88 

When  the  summer-time  is  gone,  etc.  {mentioned) 441 

Whence  com'st  thou,  ancient  man  ?  and  where «        .....  288 

Where  gripyng  grief  the  hart  would  wound  {j>art  given) 499 
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Wher's  those  that  did  Prognosticate        ^        8i 

While  in  this  Parke  I  sing,  the  listening  Deere  -        779 

While  neighb'zing  heights  assume  the  name       ~~.        —  743 

While  the  thundering  cannons  roar  {chorus)        735 

While  trifles  lead  the  world  astray           —  339 

Whilst  D*Urfey*s  voice  his  verse  do*s  raise          -.  7^7 

Whilst  o*er  thy  grave,  who  had'st  the  Muse  of  fire        —        686 

Whose  interest,  pray,  neighbour,  shall  you  appear  in  ? »        —  334 

Why  came  I  so  untimely  forth  ?  {mentioned)       ».^        —  778 

Why  did  the  fond  Plebeans  say     ..«        ...^        .....        - -        ..-.  S3 

W^hy,  friends,  are  you  really  mad  ?           —        - -        ..~.  377 

Why,  soldier,  why,  should  he  be  melancholy,  boy?  (see  **How  stands")  586 

Wilson's  Wilde  {tune)        -        .....   .  53p 

With  a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  and  a  pistol  by  his  side       —        —        —  735 

With  a  Ohone,  hononoreera  tarrareera,  tarrareero  hone  (iurden)        -.«  660 

With  huffing  and  snuffing  and  guni'pffwder  {purdef^     —  660 

With  my  coal-black  beard,  etc.  {burden)    ~         .....  329 

With  sobbing  sighes  and  trickling  teares  (Thomas  Deloney*s  :  mentioned)  530 

With  timbers  green,  from  childhood's  dock        ~ -  739 

Within  the  yeare  of  Christ  our  Lord        .....        «        —  53^ 

Within  these  walls,  where  Ruin  bears  the  sway  {mentioned)    —        —  608 

Would'st  thou  know  who  lies  here,  uncier          ~        —  569 

Wyll  none  in  all  this  lande            ~ .~ —  489 

'V'E  daintie  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brook  {mentioned)  —        —  843 

Ye  Farmers  of  Kent,  who  are  jolly  and  gay          .....        442 

Ye  good  men  of  Kent,  so  trusty  and  true           —        -  392 

Ye  happy  floods,  that  now  must  pass  {unmen.  1st  line:  Lovelace  toLucasta)  828 

Ye  Londoners  all,  though  so  gay - 826 

Ye  Men  of  Kent,  receive  with  loud  applause      ^ 337 

Ye  Nymphs  Pierian  !  which  of  ye  will  deign  {^rt given)        605 

Ye  owners  of  woodlands,  with  all  due  submission         ..... 203 

Ye  Sons  of  Hibernia,  who  snug  on  dry  land  {mentioned)          ...»  680 

Ye  stout-hearted  Kentishmen,  valiant  and  bold .....        342 

Ye  towers  sublime,  deserted  now  and  drear  '      ..« 768 

Yeo  heave  ho  I  {tune:  Charles  Dibdin*s)            677 

Yet  give  me  the  Medway — the  bright  flowing  Medway,  etc.  {burden)     857 

You  daintie  dames,  so  finelie  fram'd  {mentioned)            .....        .....        619 

You  faithful  Christians,  wheresoever  you  be        208 

You  knew  him — our  poor  old  Curate  ?     196 

You  maidens  all  pray  lend  an  ear  {mentioned) .—  680 

You  Maidens  and  Wives  and  young  Widows  rejoyce  !  ...»        .....  829 

You  pretty  maidens,  lend  an  ear  !            « 598 

You  that  love  Monsters,  come  along  with  mee  » .....  71 

Young  Sailor  bold  {burden :  otherwise  varies)     .....        „        657 
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"  Faith,  'lis  no  trifle  for  pip*  and  for  tabor." 

— Robert  Browning:  MasUr  Hughis  of  Sax 
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A       T.  M.,  his  Translation  of  a 

■'"»-)     treatise  on  Purgatory,  794. 

A'Becltett  a/iai  Bec)<  [see  Becket, 
Tliomas),  4S7.  HSS,  etc. 

Abtxit,  George,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 93. 

Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  607. 

Abbotscliffe  Tunnef,  661. 

Alwrcorn  (James  Hamilton),  first  Earl 
of,  z6l. 


Wells,  n>«  1750),  836. 
Abhu,  Rabbi,  843. 
About  England  lailh  C.  Dukttis.  801. 
Abree,  Mr.  (^fn/./'tfj/),  addressed, 610. 
Academy  of  Compliments,   CeinfUat, 

716. 


Aeon  (the  old  name  for  Acre),  Siege 
of,  =97- 

A  corn- foraging,  custumnal,  Z03. 

Acre  (  =  Acon),  Sieges  of  (il9l)i  397  ; 
(1799:.  30"  ■ 

Aclzeon  (whom  Diana  Itept  chast'),  323, 

Adams,  Henry  Gardiner  (who  has 
passed  away  ad  flurei,  deeply 
mourned,  while  this  volume  was 
being  primed) ;  his  Song  for  Kent, 
quoted,  416;  on  (he  Old  Castles 
and  Cathedrals  of  Kent,  802  ;  his 
Maid  of  the  Medway,  S57 ;  his 
LiiileTalk  with  the  S lour,  partly 
given,  S60. 
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Adams,  Mr.,  of  Tunbridge,  his  praise 
of  the  wines  at  the  Crown,  ^^. 

Adams,  William  (of  Gillingham,  dis- 
coverer of  Japan),  307. 

Addison,  Joseph,  145 ;  his  Praise  of 
Tom  D^Urfey,  744. 

AdeodatussDeodat  (a.d.  654),  the 
first  English-bom  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  279. 

Adisham,  its  Rector  (John  Bland), 
III. 

Advertisement,  Lines  concerning  an, 
2S4. 

./Esculapius,  67. 

Agincourt,  Battle  of,  43,  381,  387, 
391  to  396. 

Ainsworth,  Wm.  Harrison  (another 
well-loved  writer,  who  has  passed 
away  while  this  Index  is  in  course 
of  printing),  his  ballad  on  Sir  Wm. 
Courtenay,  the  Knight  of  Malta, 
329  ;  another  reference  to  his  Hook' 
wood  romance  (May,  1834),  788. 

Aird  of  Dumfries,  Thomas  (Editor  of 
Delta),  his  Old  Bacfulor^  784. 

Aislaby,  The  Misses,  837. 

Aiax  (defiant  of  electric  light),  420. 

Aiban  (b  ancient  Scotia),  the  throne 
of,  14. 

Albania,  Pictish,  14. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of  (see  Monk,  Gea ), 
86,  etc 

Albert,  Archbishop  of  York,  5. 

AJbin,  Sebastian,  his  translations  from 
the  German,  789. 

Albion,  44,  49  to  51. 

Albions,  Ancient  Society  of,  713. 

Albo  Oculi  (in  allusion  to  the  Puritan 
sham-saints  turning  up  the  whites 
of  their  eyes),  74. 

Albright,  oUicis  Champueys,  Anne 
(burnt,  a  Canterburian  martyr),  117. 

Albumazar  (by  Thomas  Tomkins,  in 
1614),  70,  71. 

Alcides=  Hercules,  49,  90. 

Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphitryon,  32. 

Aldoun,  Thomas  de,  269. 

Aldrich,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  207,  259. 

Aldrington,  552. 

Alen9on,  Duke,  394. 

Alexander  the  Great,  66,  loi. 

Alfred  the  Great,  King,  51, 106,  no  ; 
with  the  Neat-herd's  wife,  122;  his 
(erroneously)  supposed  connection 
with  the<*King  Olfrey  "  ballad, 469. 


Allen,  Edmund,  of  Frittenden,  a  miller, 

and   his  wife,   Catharine  (Marian 

martyrs,  burnt  at  Maidstone),  1 19. 
Allen,  John   (Baptist),    his   Modern 

Judaisin  (181 6),  840,  841. 
AUen,  Joseph,  his  Battles  ojf the  English 

Navy,  quoted,  98,  576. 
All-Hallows,Hoo,  110,403,405.  See 

Austen,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Allington  Castle^  283,  293,  294,  320^ 

502. 
Allix,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter,  his  Judgmmt 

of  the  Jewish  Church,  843. 
Allnutt,  W.  H.  (of  Bodleian  Library), 

thanked,  xst  Preface,  xii,  27. 
All-Saints,  Maidstone,  70,  295. 
Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogine^ 

619. 
Alphege,  vd  Elphege,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  murdered  by  the  Danes, 

278,  706. 
Alsatia  8  Whitefriars  sanctuary,  255. 
Alteration  and  Desolation,  poem,  644. 
Amanda   Group  of  Bagfird  Poems^ 

255. 
Amazonian  belles  described,  645. 

Ambassador,  Danish,  787. 

Ambassador,  French,  52. 

Ambassador,  our  English  (Thirlby),  at 

Spain,  18. 
Ambassador,   Venetian    (predecessor 

of  Alvire  Valaresso),  81 1. 
Ambree,  Mary  (at  Ghent),  628. 
Ambrose  (Marian  martyr),  120. 
American  Cousins,  Our,  419. 
Amherst,  Sir  JefTery  (General,   and 

afterwards   first   Baron  Amherst), 

320,  742,  807. 
Amherst,    William    Pitt    (1880,    the 

present).  Earl,  428. 
Amoret  (Edmond  Waller's),  777,  778. 
Amos,  Andrew,   his   Great   Oyer  of 

Poisoning  (1846),  555. 
Amphitrite,  35»  j^« 
Ana,  parent  of  Eadburg,  281. 
Anderson,  John  Parker  (of  the  British 

Museum   Library;  author  of  The 

Book  of  British  Topography^  1881), 

thanked,  1st  Preface,  xii. 
Anderson,  Mr.   (Robin  Hood  Bow- 
man, Captain  of  Numbers),  388, 

390- 
Anderson,  Robert,  M.D.,  editor  of 

The  British  Poets,  40,    145,  429, 

7i5»  829. 
AndredswealdsAndred*s  wood,  44,46. 


The  Kejitish  Garland, 
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Andromeda,  England  compared  to,  78. 

Anecdotes  of  Archery  (Ashby's),  385. 

Angels,  Rochester  Virgin's  Vision  of, 
790  to  793 ;  woodcuts  illustrating 
the  same,  838,  839. 

Anglais  Diary,  249. 

Angling,  in  Kent,  248  to  251 ;  Thomas 
Austen's  Lines  on,  632. 

Annand,  William  (Elegie  by),  564. 

Anne  Finch,  Countess  of  Winchilsea, 
;i/ifKingsmill,  herpoemofFanscomb 
Bam,  689  to  693 ;  her  poem,  The 
Prodigr,  830,  831. 

Anne,  Queen,  her  malicious  enjoy- 
ment of  D'Urfey'^  lampoon  on 
her  possible  successor,  Hanoverian 
Dowager  Sophy,  745. 

Anti-F(^al  Ballads,  Group  ^(delayed, 
but  nearly  ready  for  issue,  early  in 
1882,  to  Ballad  Society,  as  Rox^ 
hurghe  Ballads),  567. 

Antiquaries'  Library,  in  Burlington 
House,  Society  o^  555. 

Antiquary,  The  (Eliot  Stock's  monthly 
serial),  231. 

Apennine  of  a  free  Italy,  Le,  Bexley 
Hill,  of  Kent,  401. 

Apocrypha,  The,  479,  480. 

Apollo,  34,  835 ;  his  statue  (known, 
from  locality,  as  the  Belvidere),  637. 

Appelby,  Walter,  and  his  wife,  Petronil 
(Marian  martyrs,  married  in  1547, 
burnt  in  the  Fair-meadow),  of  Maid- 
stone, 119. 

Arama,  Rabbi  Isaac,  841. 

Arber,  Edward,  F.S.A.,  his  TVans- 
cripts  of  the  Registers  of  the  Stationer^ 
Company  (to  November  3,  1640), 
mentioned  and  quoted,  112,  142, 
207,  213,  etc. ;  his  moderni^ 
English  Gamer,  79. 

Arbuthnot,  John,  M.  D.,  652. 

Arcady= Arcadia,  768,  769,  777. 

Archceologia  Cantiana,  66,  109,  264, 
285,  311,  351,  470,  500,  553,  783, 
787,  801,  814,  etc 

Archbishop  of  Armagh.    See  Rokeby. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Drayton's 
verses  on  the,  277  to  279.  See  also 
under  their  separate  surnames,  Abbot, 
Adeodatus,  Alphege,  Arundel,  Au- 
gustine, Becket,  Cranmer,  Dunstan, 
Eadsine,  Honorius,  Hubert,  Justus, 
Kempe,  Lanfranc,  Laud,  Melitus, 
Sheldon,  SS.,  Sudbury,  Tatwin,  etc. 

Archbishop  of  Glasgow  (Burnet),  91. 


Archbishops  of  York.  See  Albert, 
Arundel,  Herring,  Kempe,  St. 
Paulinus,  etc. 

Archer,  John  (of  Cranbrook,  weaver, 
and  Marian  martyr),  118. 

Archer' s  Register,  Sharpe's,  383. 

Archery,  Anecdotes  of  (Ashby's  MS.) 

385. 

Archery,  Ballads  (?/*  (Dodd's),  381, 
383.  398.  635  to  641. 

Arden  of  Feversham  (prop.  Ardern), 
Mistress  Alice,  her  Complaint,  517 
to  526  ;  her  death,  by  burning,  525. 

Arden  of  Feversham,  a  tragedy,  doubt- 
fully attributed  to  Shakespeare,  517; 
(the  woodcut,  representing  the  mur- 
der, used  on  the  title  of  the  play,  in 
an  early  edition,  was  reproduced 
in  the  Black-letter  ballad,  in  1632 ; 
copied  in  ih\% Kentish  Garland),  519. 

Arden,  Woodmen  of,  388,  389. 

Ardern  of  Feversham,  Thomas,  517 
to  526 ;  murdered,  524  ;  tradition 
concerning  the  place  whereon  his 
body  rest^l,  595. 

Argas,  vel  Argus  (in  Drayton),  44. 

Aristophanes,  Henry  Bumell's  trans- 
lation of,  76. 

Aristotle,  mentioned,  476. 

Armada,  The  Spanish,  40^  351,  529, 
539i  549>  S12;  verses  of  an  old 
ballad  thereon,  660. 

Armagh,  Archbishop  of.  See  Rokeby. 

Armiger,  Charles  (his  SportsmatCs 
Vocal  Cabind),  382,  389,  391,  396. 

Amo  at  Florence,  The,  161. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  his  poem  of  The 
Scholar  Gipsy,  162 ;  his  Dover 
Beach,  part  quoted,  665. 

Arthur  and  his  Knights,  King,  399. 

Arundel,  Henry  Fitz- Alan,  Earl  of,  300. 

Arundel,  vel  Fitz- Alan,  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1396),  269, 
270,  490,  802. 

Arviragus,  mentioned,  6. 

'  Arry  and '  Arriet  at  Margate^  a  century 
ago,  819,  822. 

Asl^  Sir  James,  834. 

Ashby's  manuscript  Anecdotes  of 
Archery^  385. 

Ashford,  a  hot-bed  of  bitter  noncon- 
formity, 70 ;  the  Gray  Friars  of,  71 ; 
Marian  martyrs  at,  ill,  119;  its 
vicinity  (Repton),  285;  (Molash) 
757 ;  respect  shown  there  for  Sir 
Thomas  Scott,  549. 
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Aspenden,  Hertfordshire,  ^61. 

Assassination-Plot  (possibly  referring 
to  that  of  1696,  which  would  there- 
fore date  the  poem  so  late ;  or  Grand- 
vaVs,  of  1692,  which  better  agrees 
with  several  allusions),  834. 

Astley  family,  294,  295  ;  John,  295  ; 
Margaret,  295. 

Atalanta  ^who  went  the  pace,  and 
liked  golden  pippins :  Two  for  her 
heels),  323. 

Athanasian  Creed  mentioned  (probably 
by  A.  Marvel),  92. 

Athenseus,  the  Grammarian,  his  Deip- 
nosophists^  374. 

Aucher  family,  303,  305  ;  Hester 
(Lady  Bowyer,  the  Star  in  the  East), 
303,  304 ;  her  father,  Sir  Anthony, 

304- 
Audi  alteram  partem  I  (in  relation  to 

the  Mottesfont  Epitaph  at  Lydd),  a 

poem,  by  T.  W.  Ebs worth,  751. 

Audrey,  brother  of  St.  Sexburg,  Abbess 
of  Ely,  281. 

Augusta,  a  title  of  London,  258,  716. 

Augustine,  vd  Austin.  See  St.  Augus- 
tine* 

Auld  Robin  Gray  (Lady  Anne  Lindsav, 
afterwards  Barnard,  her  ballad), 
mentioned,  619. 

Aurora  Borealis,  described  by  Christo- 
pher Smart,  434. 

Austen,  Rev.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  All- 
Hallows,  Hoo,  his  Collectanea  Can- 
tiana^  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
1 10,  «/  passim  ;  quotes  a  Trip  from 
Kingsdown,  403  to  405 ;  extracts 
from  E.  W.*s  Eulogium  on  Canter- 
bury, 605  ;  his  Description  of  a  Hut 
near  Canterbury,  610,  61 1  ;  his 
Chatham  witticisms,  613  to  615  ; 
his  Description  of  Cobham  Hall, 
632  to  634 ;  his  Poor  Bellman  of 
Dartford,  642 ;  on  Greenwich  Hill, 
707 ;  his  Praise  of  the  Old  Maids 
at  Maidstone,  752  ;  his  friend  G-'s 
Description  of  the  Great  Hailstorm 
(1763),  754;  his  Description  of 
Whame's  Place,  800 ;  his  Rams- 
gate,  a  Poem,  822  to  825. 

Austin,  Messrs.  Stephen,  and  Sons, 
their  Hertford  Press  Monogram,  at 
back  of  Title-page  and  facing  Pre- 
face, vi. 

Austin  of  Margate  (in  1789),  his  dice- 
box  and  Toy-shop,  817. 


Australia  and  the  Anstralians,  First 
Prelude^  xx,  175,  418, 419;  Golden 
dreams  of  TomTiddler's  land  in,  374. 

Autolycus  (in  A  Wintef's  Tale),  his 
correct  notion  of  the  conditions 
regulating  popular  credulity,  235  ; 
favourable  peculiarities  charitably 
remembered,  Second  Preface,  x. 

Awcoke,  John  (died  in  prison,  Marian 
martyr),  115. 

Aylesford,  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

(1793),  388. 
Aylesford  Vale,  199,  200,  322. 

Ayloffe,  Captein  William  (Editor  of 
Sedley's  Miscellany  Poems),  103. 

Ayscough,  vel  Ascough,  Ascu,  William 
(Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1438),  504. 

g     E.  J.  (probably:  E.  T.  Bass), 
' '    his  translation  of  the  Epitaph  at 
Lydd,  750. 
B.,  H.  H.  (probably  Henry  Bumell), 

76,  77. 
B.,  J.  (a  collector  and  annotator  of 

ballads,  circa  1620),  177. 
B.,  W.,  of  Harbledown,  Canterbury, 

his  literary  piracy,  376. 
Babel,  Tower  of,  9$,  99. 
Babylon,  The  Wench  of,  74. 
Bacchus,    unloved    by    the   buffoon 

Wilfred,  756. 
Back,  Caroline  and  Maria,  murdered, 

590  to  592. 
Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin  (in  Sheridan^s 

School  fir  Scandal),  235. 
Bacon,  Roger  (Franciscan  monk  or 

Friar),  27 ;  his  Brazen- Head,  71, 98. 
Baddesley-Clinton,  186. 
Bagford    Ballads,     mentioned    and 

quoted,  206,   213,  235,   306,  307, 

400,  576,  628,  631,  655. 
Bagshaw,  Samuel,  his  History  of  Kent, 

825. 
Baker,   Sir  John = Bloody  Baker,  of 

Sissinghurst,     Cranbrook,     Queen 

Mary's  Attorney-General  and  Privy 

Councillor,  548. 
Bale,  John  (Bishop  of  Ossory),  his 

Kynge  yokann,  276,  460. 
Baliol,  Alexander,  547. 
Baliol,  John  (King  of  Scotland),  547. 
Baliol,  William  (*le  Scot*),  547. 
Ball,  John  (priest  and  leader),470,472. 
Ballad  Society,  The,  85,  122, 162, 206, 

263,  469,  510,  517,  786.    See  also 

Bagford,  and  Roxburgke* 
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Ballads  of  the  Peasantry^  Early,  151. 
Ballads  et  Chants  Populaires^  789. 
Ballads  from    Manuscripts    (Ballad 

Society^s),  786. 
Ballads  of  old  time  (J.  W.  E.'s  verse 

on  the),  Second  Preface^  xx. 
Ballads,  Old  (J.  Roberts's  Collection, 

1723-1725),  716,  etc. 
Ballads  of  Archery  (Rev.  James  W. 

Dodd*s),  381,  383,  398,  635  to  641. 
Ballet,  William,  his  Lute-Music  Book, 

530- 
Bancquert,  Admiral,  97. 

Banishment  0/ Poverty,  The,  493. 

Banker  outwitted,  in  his  risks  with 

Guinea-smuggling,  648,  649. 
Banks  of  the  Stour,  song,86i ;  another, 

in  different  flow,  862. 
Bankside,  Southwark,  30, 
Banshee,  794. 

Barbara,  Widow  (Marian  martyr),  1 19. 
Barham,   Rev.    Richard   Harris,    his 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  234,  316. 
Barham-Downs,  79,  284,  303,  422, 
Baring-Gould,  Rev.  S.,  106. 
Barkstead,  Major-General  (1648),  59. 
Barlow,  Mr.,  219. 
Banning    Heath     (County    Lunatic 

Asylum),  186,  187,  330. 
Barnes,  Dr.  (in  1538),  219. 
Bamet,  Herts  (its  martyrs),  116. 
Barnwell,  GeoiWe  (ballad),  517,  525. 
Barr,  John,  his  hawks,  747. 
Barrett,  John  (composer),  163,  164, 

829. 
Bartholomew,  Sir  (surname  not  given), 

259. 
Bart'lemy,  St.  Bartholomew  Fair,  567. 
Barton,  Elizabeth   (The  Holy  Maid 

of  Kent),  First  Prelude,  xx,  552. 
Barton,  Sir  Andrew  (old  ballad),  795. 
Barry,  Rev.  Mr.  (of  Dover,  1660),  76. 
Basing-House,  Hants,  Siege  of,  752. 
Bass,  E.  T.,  750. 
Bassompierre,  Francis  de  (Marshal), 

52,54. 
Bateman,  Young  (ballad),  619. 

Bath,  197. 

Bath  and  Wells  (Robert  Creichton, 

1670),  Bishop  of,  855. 

Bath  Guide,  New  (Kit  Anstey's),  817. 

Bathursts  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  242. 

Battle,  in  Sussex,  4« 

Baviad,  The,  Gifford's  satire,  707,  778. 

Bavin,  annotated,  822. 

Beard,  Mr.,  the  Bass  singer,  651. 


Beard,  Thomas,  his  Theatre  of  God's 
Judgment,  518. 

Beauchamp,  Richard  (Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, afterwards  of  Salisbury,  1450), 

504. 
Beaus,  addressed  by  D'Urfey,  220. 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  (by  £. 
Wedlake  Brayley  and  John  Britton), 
quoted,  285.    See  Brayley. 

Beautiful  Lady  of  Kent,  The,  152  to 
158 ;  652,  668. 

Beche,  Joan,  of  Tunbridge,  widow 
(burnt  at  Rochester,  idong  with 
John  Hartpoole,  Marian  martyrs), 

117. 

Becket,  Thomas  (Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury), 109,  271,  272  ;  Poems  on 
his  death,  458,  459;  his  slayers, 
802. 

Beckford,  William,  Alderman  (father 
of  W.B.  of  Fonthill :  died  1770),  337. 

Beckles,  Lamentation  of,  53a 

Beckwith,  Mr.  (Singer),  350. 

Bede,  The  Venerable,  789. 

Bedfordshire  Widow  (fraudulent  ac- 
count of  a),  235,  620. 

Bedgebury,  299. 

Beer,  Praise  of  true  British,  445. 

Beere  family,  549. 

Bees,  The  Parliament  of  (John  Day's), 
Second  Preface,  p*  x ;  another,  of 
Charles  H.,  referred  to  by  Andrew 
Marvel,  95. 

Beggat^s  Opera,  Gay's,  163,  716. 

Behemoth,  92. 

Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra,  alias  Astrea,  61. 

Belinda  at  Dartford  (1780),  645. 

Bell,  Fat  (of  Tunbridge  Wells,  1721), 
746. 

Bell,  John,  annotatorof^S'^^/ij^  Poets, 
122,  141,  151. 

Bellman,  ringing  the  Curfew,  642 ;  a 
later  one,  at  Dartford  Brink,  de- 
scribed in  a  poem.  Ibid, 

Benbow,  John  (Admiral),  680. 

Benden*s  wife  (i.a  Alice,  burnt  at 
Canterbury,  Marian  martyr),  1 19. 

Bennett,  Dr.  William  Cox,  his  poems 
mentioned  and  quoted,  111,  172  to 
176,  263,  307 ;  his  Pleasant  Fields 
of  Kent,  174,  175  ;  his  Armada^ 
529;  his  Songs  for  Sailors,  577  to 
579,  706,  719,  855 ;  other  poems, 
711,  719,  85^  ;  Home  in  Kent,  872, 

Benson  s  H6tel,  Margate,  347. 

dentley.  Dr.  Richard,  823. 
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Beom=  Osbem  »  Sbakespeare'sYoung 

Siward,  12. 
Here,  Tames,  307. 
Beresford  bog,  of  Coleraine,  349. 
Bermondsey,  the  Abbot  of,  507. 
Berry,  J.  (of  Chatham :  his  silly  praise 

of  Laura),  7S4. 
Berwick,  31,  58. 

Bess,  Blind.    See  Blind  Maid  :  Lewis. 
Bess,  Queen,  Second  Prelude^  p.  xix, 

526,  546.    See  Elizabeth,  Queen. 
Bc^el's-Green,  near  Chevening,  810, 

811. 
Best,  of  Chatham  (a  brewer),  324. 
Best,  Serjeant,  his  lawfare,  war£BU^ 

and  triumph,  449,  450. 
Best's  son,  tanner  at  Wingham,  501. 
Betsy  of  Deptford.  and  her  Young 

Sailor  bold  (Fair),  657,  658. 
Betty  of  Chick  Lane,  Couragious,  628. 
Beule,  clear,  47. 
Beveridge,   William  (Bishop  of  St. 

AsaphJ,  259. 
Bevis  of  'Hampton,  Romance  of,  39. 
Bexhill,  314. 
Bexley  Hill,  431 ;   contest  between 

Besdey  and  Dartford,  635. 
Bible  in  England,   diffusion  of  the 

(temp.  Elizabeth),  544. 
Bibliotheca  CanHana   (John   Russell 

Smith's),  15,  27, 264,  405, 547, 563, 

567,  588.  715- 
Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account 

of  the  Rarest  Books  in  the  English 
Language  (1865,  John  Payne  Col- 
lier's), quoted,  15. 

Bickerstaffe,  Isaac  (Dramatist),  his 
Love  in  a  Village^  361. 

Biddenden,  the  Smugglei^s  remem- 
brance of  it  (celebrated  for  its  two 
"maids,"  who  were  never  courted 
apart),  Second  Preface^  x  ;  Thomas 
Stephenson  of  (martyr  at  Wye^,  1 19. 

Billingsgate  (the  appropriate  beginning 
and  termination  of  "  A  Short  Trip 
into  Kent"),  407. 

Billy  of  Dover  (sailor),  680. 

Birdiington,  near  Reculver  (The 
Brothers  oO,  275. 

Bird,  Roger  (a  vintner,  friend  of  John 
Taylor),  863  to  865. 

Birds^  A  Proper  New  Boke  of  Armonye 

of  503- 
Bimam  Wood  (the  oak-boughs  of)i 

anticipating  that  at  Swanscombe, 

noted  as  a  Danish  practice,  14. 


Bishop,  Richard  (murderer  of  Alfred 
Cartwright),  601. 

Bishops,  railed  at,  91  to  93,  96. 

Bishopstone,  8x4, 

Blackbume,  William,  his  MSS.,  518. 

Blackfriars  Poets  (as  a  term  of  lauda- 
tion, used  by  Clavell),  786. 

Blackheath,  42,  80,  10 1,  262,  403, 
473>  5^>  Archery  Meeting  held 
there,  388. 

Blackstone,  ^ilW^xa^YiViCammeniaries^ 
I  ;  on  the  Excise,  313. 

Blackwall,  a  boy  of,  694 ;  Whitebait 
at,  724. 

Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  319. 

Blake,  Margaret,  235. 

Blakney  (in  1450),  5C^. 

Bland,  Rev.  John  (of  Adisham,  a 
Marian  martyr,  imprisoned  at  Maid- 
stone, burnt  at  Canterbury),  1 1 1, 1 15. 

Blatter,  Alt-Deutsche,  373. 

Blean  Wood,  or  Bosenden,  Boughton- 
under-Blean,  330. 

Blind  Maid  burnt,  a  Marian  martyr,  at 
Maidstone  (this  was  Elizabeth  Lewis, 
known  as  Blind  Bess,  on  i6th  Jime, 

1557).  "9. 
Blore  Heath,  Battle  of,  39. 

Blow,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  163. 

Blue-Bell  Hill,  320,  321. 

Boar's  Head  Carol,  at  Christmas,  202. 

Bobbing  Joan,  737. 

Bocher,  John  (clerk,  St.John's,Thanet), 

470. 

Bodleian  Library,  405,  etc.;  MSS. at, 
476,  etc 

Boghurst,  at  the  Knole  banquet,  324. 

Boleyn,  vel  Bullen,  Queen  Anne,  542  ; 
poems  on  her  Fortune,  510  to  516. 

Bolingbroke,  Roger  (Chaplain  to  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester),  hanged, 

497- 
BoUandists,  106. 

Book  of  Sports  (Pierce  Egan's),  387, 

388,  701.  748. 
Booth  family,  39. 
Booth,  William  (Bishop  of  Chester = 

Coventry  and  Lichfield),  504* 
Bordeaux,  52 ;  Richard  of,  634. 
Boreman  (Kent  cricketer),  421. 
Boreman,  Rev.  Richard,  70^  561,  562. 
Boreplace,  251. 
Boswell  (groom  of  the  chambers,  at 

Knole),  746. 
Boteler,  Sir  Philip,  187,  189,  19a 
Boughton-under^Blean,  330,  333. 
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Boulers,  alias  Butler,  Reginald  (Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  of  Here- 
ford, 1450),  504. 

Boulc^e,  where  Churchill  died,  687. 

Bourchier,  Sir  Henry,  476. 

Bowmer,  Mistress(Marian  martyr),  1 20. 

Bowyer,  Sir  £dwin,  303. 

Boxley,  187. 

Boyne  Water  Song  (beginning?  "July 
the  first,  in  Oldbridge  town"),  133. 

Boys,  Major  (in  1644),  76. 

Boys,  Sir  Edward  (in  1642),  75. 

Bradbridge,  or  Broadbridge,  George 
(Marian  martyr,  burnt  at  Canter- 
bury: Matthew  at  Ashford),  116. 

Bradbridge,  Joan,  of  Staplehuist 
(Marian  martyr),  119. 

Braghton,  Mrs.  (Sacharissa's  servant), 
778. 

Bramber,  51. 

BramshiU,  Lord  2^uch's  park  at  (where 
Archb.  Abbot  accidentally  shot  the 
keeper,  in  hunting,  July,  1 621),  93. 

Bramston,  Sir  John,  )^AtUobiography^ 
quoted,  770. 

Brandon,  Charles  (Duke  of  Suffolk), 
659,  660. 

Brave  Men  of  Kent,  133. 

Braybrooke  (Richard  Griffin),  Baron, 
770. 

Brayley,  £.  Wedlake,  his  Beautus  of 
England^  15,  186,  285,  299,  547, 
647,  648,  767. 

Brenchley,  187,  189. 

Brent,  John,  F.S.A.,  his  Oak  Boughs, 
from  Lays  and  Legends  of  Kent, 
2,  3 ;  his  Canterbury  in  the  Olden 
Timet  816. 

Brent,  Miss  (vocalist),  652. 

Brett,  Mr.,  clerk  of  Reculver,  814. 

Brice,  vel  Bryce,  Thomas,  his  Register 
of  the  Martyrs  t  106,  ill,  wz^etseq* 

Bridge  (in  East-Kent),  280. 

Bright,  Heniy  A.  (author  of  A  Year 

in  a  Laruaskire  Garden),  151. 
Bright,  John,   of   Brummagem    (the 
bitter  reviler  of  the  House  of  Lords), 

137. 
Brighton,  628. 

Brinton,  Northamptonshire,  766. 

Bristol,  118,  120. 

British  Museum,  27,  112,  124,  etc. ; 
parsimoniousness  of  Parliament  in 
grants  to,  142 ;  autographic  presen- 
tation to  the  Trustees  of,  640.  See, 
also,  Manuscripts,  and  Percy  Folio. 


Broadbridge,  mart3rrs.  See  Bradbridge. 

Broadstairs,  Thanet,  256. 

Brockman,  Sir  William,  76. 

Brockman  family,  others  of  the,  501 . 

Broughton,  Andrew  (regicide  Mayor 

'    of  Maidstone),  70. 

Brown  family,  at  Ashford,  ill. 

Brown,  Major- General,  80,  83. 

Brown,  Thomas  (known  as  Tom 
Brown),  his  Advice  to  the  Kentish 
Long-Tails,  254,  25^,  257  note; 
his  abuse  of  Tom  D'^Urfey,  745. 

Brown,  William  (of  Reculver),  814. 

Browne,  Matthew,  268,  471. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett  (ii^  Bar- 
rett), 774. 

Browning,  Robert,  60 ;  his  Kentish 
Sir  Byng,  quoted,  61. 

Bruce,  John,  263.  553,  775. 

Brummagem,  its  rotten  screws,  137. 

Brunswick  Club,  635. 

Brus  =  Bruce  (Robert  the),  72. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton  {per  legem  Tenet 
Baron  Chandos,  of  Sudeley :  M.  P. 
for  Maidstone  in  181 2),  his  poem 
of  The  Wizard  given,  257,  287  (it 
appeared  in  the  Censura  Literaria 
about  1806) ;  his  Penshurst,  769. 

Buchan,  Dr.  (his  verses  at  Tunbridge- 
Wells),  831. 

Buchan,  Peter  (of  Peterhead),  725, 729. 

Buckhurst,  Charles  Sackville,  Lord 
(Earl  of  Dorset),  292,  293,  548, 
549.  744,  747»8os,  811. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers  (first 
Duke  of),  52  to  55. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers  (second 
Duke  of),  79. 

Budgeta,  the  beloved  of  Strolepedon, 
6^  691,  693. 

Bull  Inn,  Rochester,  340. 

Bull,  John  (the  conventional),  675. 

BuUen,  Arthur  Henry,  first  edition 
of  the  collected  Works  of  John  Day, 
Second  Preface,  vii. 

BuUen = Boleyn,  Anne,  Second  Prelude, 
xviii,  542.    See  Boleyn. 

Bunbury,  Sir  Charles,  812. 

Bundle  of  sticks  (fable  turned  into 

ballad-burden),  340. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  314,  368,  702. 
BUrger,  Godfried  Augustus,  his  trans- 
lation of  King  John  and  the  Abbot, 
466 ;  his  ballad  of  Lenore,  619. 
Burke,  Edmund  (*<I  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke!"),  816. 
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Burleigh,  William  Cecil  (Lord),  787.    ' 
Burnby,    John,    his    Lines    on    the 

Death  of  John  Sawbridge,  338  ;  his 

Cricketers,  428. 
Bumell,  Henry  H.,  his  Plutus^  and 

Landgartha,  76  ;   probable  author 

of  A  Poem  to  his  Majesty  Charles 

II.  on  his  Landing,  77. 
Burnet,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  91. 
Bumey,  Dr.  (his  Collection  of  Music 

at  British  Museum),  651,  684. 
Bums,  Robert,  326. 
Burred,    Sir  Peter,    380;    (probably 

the  same)  836,  837. 
Burwarde,  Anthony  (of  Calete,   jiV, 

Marian  martyr,  at  Canterbury),  116. 
Busby,  Dr.  Richard  (of  Westminster 

School),  824. 
Btish'Bailads^  quoted,  418. 
Butler,  alias  Boulers,  Reginald,  504. 
Butter,  **  blessed"  (melted  at  the  fire, 

as  a  Marian  martyr),  115. 
Butter-woman    of    Homsey     (Mrs. 

Fisher),  219. 
Buxom  Nan  (Charles  Dibdin's),  682. 

(^     D.  N.,  his  lines  at  Rochester, 

'    753. 
Cade,  Jack  (his  Rising),  41,  264,  500 

to  509,  812. 
Cadiz,  mentioned,  668.     See  Cales. 
Caesar,  Augustus  (Caius  Julius  Octa- 

vianus),  247. 
Caesar,   Caius  Julius,  66,  100,  loi, 

168,  170,  etc. 
CafTray^s  Kilmainham  Minit,Luke,  590. 
Cailes,  or  Cales = Cadiz,  53,  244, 668 ; 

a  Knight  of,  139. 
Cake-House  (Dibdin's,i8oo),  734,738. 
Calais,  52,  313,  378,  659;  seen  from 

Dover,  666. 
Calamy,  Dr.  Edmund,  70. 
Caldicott,  Matthew,  at  Knole,  744. 
Calendar^     The   Sfupherd^s,   quoted, 

843,  854. 
Calicians,  43. 

Calisto,  nymph  of  Diana,  34. 

Cam  and  Isis,  693. 

Cambridge,  117,  462. 

Cambridge  Colleges,  mentioned  :  Cor- 
pus Christi,  762  ;  Emmanuel,  762  ; 
Jesus,  758 ;  King's,  106  ;  Magdalen 
(where  the  Pepysian  Library  is  pre- 
served intact,  but  nearly  inaccessi- 
ble), 213,  361 ;  Sidney  Sussex,  561 ; 
Trinity,  561. 


Cambridge  scholar,  32 ;  described,  34. 

Cambridge  University  Library  manu- 
script, 789. 

Camden  Society  publications,  264, 
275.  276,  460,  500  to  509,  518,  541, 
553»  689,  753,  770,  775. 

Camden,  William,  51,  72 ;  on  the 
Colepepers,  299 ;  337. 

Camilla,  The  fair,  645. 

Camp  at  Dartford,  643  to  648. 

Campden,  Lord,  79. 

Candidate,  Churchill*s  poem  of  The, 
686. 

Candidate  (signature,  to  a  Sonnet),686. 

Candidates  for  Kent,  334,  etc.  See 
Election  Group. 

Canmore,  or  Caenmhor,  Malcolm  (en- 
throned), 14,  547. 

Cantelowe,  509. 

Canterbury,  mentioned,  6,  10,  26,  27, 
50»  52,  54i  60,  62  to  64,  66,  76,  79, 
80,  93,  III,  116  to  120,  123,  243, 
249.  263,  270,  278,  279,  284,  328, 
338,  364.  366,  422,  43^  442.  457. 
460,47 1,  525, 605, 61 1, 860 ;  murder 
of  two  sisters  at,  595  ;  Theatre  and 
Catch  Club  at,  358. 

Canterbury,  Archbishops  of,  4,  6,  57, 

269,  277  to  279,  458,  etc. 
Canterbury  Bells,  270. 
Canterbury,  Bishop   of.     See  Percy 

(Bishop  Thomas)  and  Warine, 
Canterbury  Cathedral  (Christ  Church), 

606  to  608 ;  its  Library  (whereof  the 

learned  Canon  J.  Craigie  Robertson, 

of  Church  History^  is  Librarian), 

606. 
Canterbury,  Dean  of  (Dr.  Cockes,  in 

1538),  219. 
Canterbury  Group,  605  to  61 1. 
Canterbury  Journal^  quoted,  337, 423, 

808. 
Canterbury  Magagine,(\\xoiedif  246,802. 
Canterbury,  Mayor  of,  63,  79, 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  268,  787. 
Canterbury  Tale = idle  gossip  or  fable, 

270.  (Compare  Chaucer.) 
Canterbury,  Thomas  of,  458.      See 

Becket,  Thomas. 
Cantiad,  The,  282. 
Cantuaria,  a  poem,  283. 
Canute,  King,  167. 
Canvey  Marsh,  87. 
Capel,  187,  189. 
Capias  (>stle,  copied  from  Kingsgate 

in  Thanet,  813. 
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Cardmaker,  John  (Canon  of  Wells,  a 
Marian  martyr),  115. 

Carlaverock,  Siege  of,  297. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy  (comrade  of  General 
Wolfe),  586. 

Carleton-Massey,  Charles,  15. 

Carlisle,  58 ;  Bishop  of,  506. 

Carp-fishing,  in  Kent,  250,  251. 

Caipenter,  J.  (Bp.  of  Worcester),  504. 

Carrington,  N.  T.,  his  Banks  of  the 
Tamar,  quoted,  200,  20 1, 

Carrol,  Patrick,  601. 

Carter,  Dick,  320. 

Carter,  Hob,  473. 

Carter,  Matthew,  his  Most  trui  and 
exact  Relation  of  that  Expedition  of 
Kent^  etc.,  quoted,  61,  64,  67. 

Carter,  W.  (in  1678),  313. 

Casabianca,  the  boy  immortalized  by 
Mrs.  Hemans,  87. 

Casaabon,  Meric,  8x2. 

Cassandra,  her  prophecies  disregarded 
until  too  late,  73. 

Castile,  Prince  of,  547. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  eclipsed,  420. 

Catch-Club  at  Canterbury,  358. 

Catch,  The  Cricketers',  428. 

Catch,  The  Soldiers*  (Sir  C.  Sedley's, , 
published  in  1 690-1),  104. 

Cathedral  Library  (MS.  in  the  Canter- 
bury), 606. 

Catholic  Relief  Bill,  134 ;  song,  during 
the  excitement  of  the,  350. 

Catigem,  200,  321. 

Catnach,  Jemmy,  the  Seven-Dials  slip- 
song  printer,  596 ;  Second  Preface^  ix. 

Causun  alias  Cawston,Thomas(Marian 
martyr,  of  Essex),  114. 

Cavalier  Songs,  mentioned,  80. 

Caxton,  W.  (English  printer),  502, 588. 

Cedric  the  Saxon  (in  /vanhoe),  202. 

Cementing;  portion  of  society  absent 
from  Ireland  (Roman  cement  not 
sufficing),  369. 

Censura  Literatia,  by  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  (1805-9),  287. 

Century  of  Praise^  Shakespear^ s^  476, 

485. 
Cerberus,  his  dogged  attachment  to 

clerical  defaulters,  816. 

Ceres,  attached  to  cereal  publications^ 

756. 

Chalk,  near  Gravesend,  12. 

Chalkies,  694. 

Challoner,  the  Atheist  (in  1648,  pro- 
bably Thomas,  M.P.  for  Richmond, 


Yorkshire,  afterwards  a  regicide 
Judge.  But  amid  the  embarras  de 
richesses  we  remember  James  Chal- 
loner, M.P.  for  Aldborough,  Yorks, 
nominated  as  a  Judge,  who  declined 
to  fulfil  his  vile  task),  59. 

Chamier,  Captain  Frederick  (novelist), 
his  Saucy  Arethusa,  245. 

Champneys,  Justinian  (of  Vinters), 
253,  261. 

Chancellor,  Lord,  474. 

Chap-Books,  795. 

Chappell,  William,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
mentioned  and  quoted,  5,  141,  207, 
213,  220,  231,  263,  444,  493,  620, 
716,  733.  See  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,  and  Roxburghe  Ballads, 

Charing  Cross,  115. 

Charles  L,  60,  62,  63,  69,  405,  412, 
766,  812. 

Charles  IL,  mentioned,  75 ;  a  poem 
addressed  to  him,  77,  79,  81  to  85  ; 
his  buzzing  M.  P.  bees,  95 ;  100, 
142  ;  his  Court  Beauties,  289 ;  575  ; 
his  friendly  countenance  of  Tom 
D'Urfey,  745 ;  833. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  mentioned,  18. 

Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  744, 
747,  etc.    See  Buckhurst. 

Charleses  Wain,  34  ;  =  Ursa  Major,  37. 

Charlett,  Dr.  Arthur,  689. 

Charlotte,  Lady  (at  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1750)1  836. 
Charlotte  (The  Queen)  thrashing  a 

French  ship,  719. 

Chartham,  76;  Chartham- Hatch,  109. 

Chart's-Edge,  448. 

Chatham  ale-house  (The  George), 
614 ;  Clerks  of,  501 ;  Docks  at,  408, 
614  ;  Group  of  Poems  concerning, 
316,  612  to  631  ;  Our  Lady  of,  275  ; 
the  town  mentioned,  87,  88,  no, 
206,  224,  355,  403,  415,  436,  784, 
800,  859  ;  paid-off  seamen  at,  787. 

Chathamites,  The  (a  song),  612. 

Chatto  and  Windus,  Messrs.  (pub- 
lishers), 403. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  27,  268 ;  his  Flower  and 
Leaf  398 ;  his  reputed  attainments 
in  alchemy,  466 ;  his  Cresseide,  499. 

Chaucer's  England  {iS6gi),  quoted,  268, 
471. 

Chelmsford,  E^ssex,  120. 

Chelsea  and  its  Pensioners  (thanks  to 
Nell  Gwynne),  734,  738,  741. 
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Chelsea  Quarters  (/./.  the  Hospital 
for  veteran  Soldiers),  738. 

Cheney,  Lord,  522,  524. 

Cheriton,  76. 

Cheshire  Round  (a  dance,  and  dance- 
tune),  185. 

Chester,  40^^;  Bishop  of  (Booth),  504. 

Chevening  Place,  324. 

Chevy  Chace,  90 ;  parodied,  419 ;  a 
reply  to  the  parody,  422,  424. 

Chevy  Chace  Bowmen,  388,  389. 

Che^e  (of  East  Church,  Sheppey), 
Sir  John,  500.    Compare  Cheney. 

Chichester,  115,  120,  213. 

Child,  Francis  James  (Professor,  at 
Harvard),  122. 

Chilham  Castle,  245,  547. 

Chilham,  Vicars  of,  109. 

Chilston,  261. 

Chislehurst  Common,  mentioned,  748. 

Chiswick  Press  (Cha.  Whittingham's), 

145. 
Chloe,  at  Maidstone,  752 ;   another 

drinking  the  waters  at  Tunbridge, 

835.     - 
Chloe,  Matthew  Prior's,  435. 

Choice,  The  Fair  Maid's,  306  to  310. 

Chomley^Cholmondely,  Sir  Roger 
(at  the  Old  Bailey,  1638),  219. 

Choyce Poems  (chiefly  John  Eliot's),  52. 

Crichton,  James  (the  Admirable),  502. 

Christ  Church  Bells  (Oxford),  207. 

Christ  Church,  Canterbury » the  Ca- 
thedral, 123,  271. 

Christmas  in  Kent,  described,  402,403. 

Chronicle^  Kentish^  608, 610, 686, 857. 

Chronicle  of  London^  quoted,  659. 

Chryseis,  32. 

Church  History  of  Kenty  Timpson's,  70. 

Church  of  England,  794. 

Church-rates  at  Deptford,  656. 

Churchill,  Rev.  Charles,  his  grave 
and  epitaph  at  Dover,  686;  Lord 
Byron^s  poem  on  him,  687. 

Churching  offerings  voluntary,  not  fees 
(distinct  from  the  old  Chrism),  191. 

Churchwardens'  accounts  at  Deptford, 
655,  656. 

Churchyard,  Thomas,  his  Poem  con- 
cerning Paper,  16  to  26  ;  notes  on 
him,  his  Churchyard*s  Chips,  his 
Sparke  of  Friendship,  with  extracts 
from  J.  P.  Collier,  15,  26. 

Cinque  Ports,  their  Navy,  307. 

Cinque  Ports,  Warden  of  the,  553. 

Circles,  The  (part  quoted),  639. 


City  and  Conntry*s  Loyalty,  The,  262. 

Civil-  War,  Protectorate,  and  Restora- 
tion: Political  Songs  and  Ballads 
of  the  (in  preparation^  edited  by 
J.  W.  E.;,  85,  566. 

'<Civilest  place  of  all  this  isle"  (Shake- 
speare's Henry  VI.  Part  2,  Act  iv. 
Sc.  7,as  from  Caesar's  Commentaries ; 
regarding  Kent),  417. 

Clairvoyance,  795. 

Clapham  Junction  of  Piety  and  Phil- 
istinism, its  teachers^  259. 

Clapper-Snapper's  Hole,in  the  Swans- 
combe  Woods,  315. 

Clara,  old  maid  at  Maidstone,  752. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of  (1164: 
irrelevantly  cited  by  Wr^ht),  459. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  £iurlo(  778. 

Clarke,  John,  118. 

Clavell,  John,  h\s  Recantation  qu.,  786. 

Cleaveland  (Barbara,  #1^  Villiers,  Mrs. 
Palmer),  Duchess  of,  835. 

Cleaveland,  Earl  of,  80,  83. 

Cleaveland,  John,  loyal  satirist,  88. 

Cleaveland's  Ghost  (pseudonym,  pro- 
bably for  Andrew  Marvel),  88. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  38. 

Cleopatra  indicated,  495. 

Clericus,  his  poem  on  Saltwood  Castle, 
803. 

Clifton,  near  Nottingham,  619. 

Clio,  her  rods  in  pickle  for  episcopal 

•    Pedagogy,  8i6. 

Close,  Nicholas  (Bishop  of  Carlisle), 
506. 

Clown's  Courtship,  a  song,  141. 

Clyde,  Firth  of,  14. 

Coal-Hole  Club  at  the  Geoige,  Chat- 
ham, 614. 

Coast  blockade,  649. 

Cobbett,  William,  his  State  Trials,  555. 

Cobham,  Eleanor,  so-called  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  (mistress  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey),  40,  492  to  499. 

Cobham  Hall,  82,  402,  403,  553 ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Austen's  poem  de- 
scribing it,  633,  634  ;  visited  by  the 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  632. 

Cobham  (Henry  Brooke),  last  Baron 
of,  553 ;  translation  of  a  Latin 
poem  by  him,  554. 

Cobham,  John  de  (1300),  553. 

Cobham,  Lady  (wife  of  Heniy  Brooke, 
last  Baron),  553. 

Cobham  Lord  (in  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses),  43f  392- 
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Cobham,   Lords  of  (J.  G.  Waller's 

paper  on  the),  553.     Cf,  Damley. 
Cobham,  called  the  "good"  Lord,  476, 

484.    See  Oldcastle. 
Cobham  Place,  322,  323. 
Cobham  Woods,  described  by  Charles 

Dickens,  402. 
Cockaignes  Cookery-land,  373,  374. 
Cochrane,    Thomas   (tenUi    Earl   of 

Dundonald),  577. 
Cock,  at  Rochester   (Sedley's  lines 

denouncing  a  noisy),  783. 
Cock,  William  (husband  of  the  last 

Fogge,  Elizabeth),  286. 
Cockerell,  Thomas  (publisher),  254 ; 

attacked  in  The  Kentish  Men  satire, 

258. 
Cockney  excursionists  at  the  sea- side, 

694 ;    invited  to   a   Margate   toy 

shop,  817. 
Cockney  in  a  Margate  Hoy,  Master, 

817,    818;    his    Second    Epistle, 

describing   Margate   and   its   sea- 
bathing, 819  to  821. 
Codicil    to    Lord    Holland's    Will, 

quoted,  813. 
Coker,  William  (Marian  martyr),  116. 
Colchester,  Elssex,  61,  471. 
Coleby,  his  false  dice,  834. 
Coleraine,  349. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  613 ;  his 

praise  of  the  Rev.  William  Lisle 

Bowles's  poems,  731. 
Colepeper,  vel  Culpeper  and  Culpepyr, 

500,  501. 
Colepeper,    Colonel    Sir   John    (the 

Royalist,  ennobled  in  1644  as  Lord 

John  Colepeper),  59. 
Colepeper,  fllizabeth  (The  Honble. 

Lady),  261. 
Colepeper,  Lord  John  (the  Royalist  of 

Leeds  Castle :  which  in  1648  was 

used  as  a  prison  for  Sir  William 

Mann  and  others),  299 ;  the  same  as 

Colonel  Culpeper,  59 ;  his  daughter, 

or  grand-daughter,  married  to  W. 

Hamilton,  the  Kentish  Petitioner, 

261. 
Colepeper,  Sir  Anthony,  (1573),  299. 
Colepeper,  Thomas,  253,  2&. 
Colepeper,  William,  252,  260.     See 

also  Culpeper. 
Coles,  Jack  (liop-measurer),  437. 
Collectanea  Cantiana,  no,  etc.     See 

Austen,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Collections,  Austen's.    See  Austen. 


Collier,  Jeremy  (the  self-elected  Cen- 
sor of  dramatic  literature,  afterwards 
a  conscientious  Non-juror),  his  at- 
tacks on  D'Urfey,  repelled  in  The 
Campaigners,  745. 

Collier,  John  Payne,  his  Poetical 
Decameron,  his  Bibliographical  AC' 
count  of  the  Rarest  Books,  and  his 
private  Reprints  of  Thomas  Church- 
yard, and  others,  15,  276,  460;  his 
Camden  %Q€\<t\,y  EgertonPapers,^^^, 

Collier,  Richard  (Marian  martyr),  116. 

Collins,  John  (song-writer),  hb  Scrip' 
scrapologia,  586. 

Colman,  George  (the  younger),  675. 

Colman,  Rev.  Dr.  (at  Orpington),  762. 

Cologne,  613. 

Colomb,  Colonel,  66. 

Comfort  to  the  Afflicted,  a  narrative 
in  verse,  218,  235  to  241,  62a 

Commentaries^  Blackstone's,  i,  313. 

Commons,  House  of  (unsatisfactory, 
as  usual),  252  to  254. 

Commons  of  Kent,  Dirge  supposed  to 
be  made  by  the,  502  to  509. 

Compass,  The  Seaman's  (a  ballad), 
701,  703  to  705. 

Compendious  Register  in  Rhyme  of  the 
Marian  martvrs,  Brice's,  118  to  121. 

Compleai  Angler,  quoted,  249. 

Comport, . . . ,  of  Cowling  Castle,  324. 

Confession,  the  Monk  Morden's  tirade 
against  auricular,  106. 

Clonfessional  secrets  absolutely  invio- 
lable, 107,  109. 

Congreve,  William,  744;  a  song  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  to  D'Urfey,  829. 

Connaught  Rangers,  song  of  the^  361. 

Constantine,  the  Emperor,  480. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (WUts, 
1164),  459. 

Consuetudines  Kanciet,  242. 

Conway  Papers,  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 778,  780,  781. 

Conway,  Sir  Nichol  (leader  in  a  Kent- 
ish Rising),  490. 

Cooling  Church-3rard,  described  in 
Great  Expectations,  801. 

Cooper, W.  Durrant,  F.S.  A.,  314, 500. 

Coppins,  Emma(murdered),  598  to  60a 

Copt  Hall,  207 ;  visited,  770. 

Corbet,  Miles,  59. 

Combanck,  for  fishing,  251. 

Cornelia,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  835. 

Cornelius,  in  the  C^loquies  of  Eras- 
mus, 271. 
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Comhill  MagOMtne^  TAe,  226. 

Cornish  Chough  » John  Treviliaiii  507. 

Cornwall,  58,  6a 

Corsican  Boney,  368 ;  assailed,  702. 
See  Buonaparte. 

Cossuma  Albertus,  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, murdered,  787. 

Cotton  Manuscripts  in  British  Mu- 
seum, 484,  502. 

Counter  Prison  or  Compter,  474. 

Countryman's  Delight,  The,  142. 

County  Elections  in  Kent  See 
Elections. 

Coursing  at  Kelmarsh,  39. 

Courtenay  Riots,  330. 

Courtenav,  Sir  William  Percy  Honey- 
wood  (alias  John  Tom,  of  Truro), 
328 ;  his  electioneering  costume,  and 
the  description  of  him  in  a  ballad 
by  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  329 ;  his 
misadventures,  330 ;  song  in  his 
praise,  331 ;  another,  332  ;  a  third, 
anticipating  his  triumph,  which  did 
not  ensue,  333.  [Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  perpetual  disgrace  of 
the  then  incumbent  of  Heme  Hill, 
that  the  corpse  of  this  unfortunate 
lunatic  was  insulted,  illegally,  by 
the  slavish  Vicar  burying  it  without 
the  due  Church  service.  For  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  ecclesiasti- 
cally trounced,  as  well  as  hooted.] 

Courthope  family,  501. 

Coventry,  42,  504. 

Coventry,  Rev.  Francis,  his  poem  on 
Penshurst,  764 ;  on  Sidney's  Oak, 
766. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  60,  61. 

Cowper,  Peter  Leopold  Louis  Francis 
Nassau,  5th  Earl  (died  1837),  304. 

Cowper,  "William  (the  Poet),  304, 652. 

Cox,  Charles,  620. 

Cox,  Mrs.,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  lam- 
pooned, 835. 

Cozriar,  Roger  (Marian  martyr),  116. 

Crabbe,  Stephen,  311,  312. 

Crabtree,  old  Mr.  (in  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandat),  235. 

Cranbrook,  Marian  martyrs  at,  ill ; 
Vale  ot  283. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  unwilling  Marian 
martyr,  112,  117. 

Cratinus,  374. 

Cray,  North,  380,  501. 

Cray  (the  stream),  47. 


Creighton,  Rev.  Robert,  his  lines  oa 
Thames,  given,  855. 

Cressy,  Battle  of,  146^  387. 

Cricket  Group,  418  to  428. 

Cricket  on  the  SevenoaksVine,422,8o5. 

Cricket,  The  Noble  Game  of,  419  to 
421. 

Cricketers,  The  (a  Catch),  428 ;  The 
Jovial  (a  Song),  427 ;  The  Kentish 
(a  Poem),  423  to  426. 

Crioll  family,  286. 

Crispe,  Henry,  popularly  known  as 
BonjourCrispe,  from  that  woi'd  being 
all  the  French  picked  up  by  him 
while  detained  abroad  ^  zealous 
Roundhead,  carried  off  from  Quex, 
near  Birchington,  to  Bruges,  in 
Aug.  1657,  by  the  Royalist  Captain 
Golding  of  Ramsgate),  812.  See 
Quex. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  donor  of  the 
Conway  Papers,  and  writer  in  TAt 
Quarterly  Jieview,  778,  780. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crofton,  his  Fairy 
Tales  and  Legends  of  thi  South  of 
Ireland^  794. 

Cromer,  404. 

Cromwell,  Memoirs  of  the  Protectorate 
House  of  {^^\i  Noble's),  186. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  56  to  58,  70. 

Cromwell,  Thomas(  Earl  of  Essex),  219. 

Croppies  lie  down  (Irish  &ction  song), 

133. 
Croppy,  an  escaped,  36& 

Crowmer,    William     (beheaded    by 

Cade),  508. 
Crown  Inn,  at  Rochester,  783. 
Crowne  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses^ 

The,  493,  494. 
Cruden,   Robert  Pierce,  his  History 

of  Gravesend,  87,  528,   529,  697  ; 

quoted,  698. 
Cruickshank,  Geoige,  448. 
Cuckstone,  near  Rochester,  800. 
CuUum,  Sir  Dudley,  834. 
Culmer,  Richard,  alias  Blue  Dick  of 

Thanet,  812. 
Culpeper  family  (Richard,  of  East  Far- 

leigh,  joined  Cade),  500,  501. 
Culpepper  srCoIepeper,  Colonel  John 

(Royalist :    ennobled   in  1644,  as 

Lord  John,  of  Leeds  Castle),  59, 261, 

299.    See  Colepeper,  Lord  John. 
Culpeper,  Thomas  (younger  brother  of 

William,  and  married  to  LadyTaylor, 

of  Park  House,  Maidstone),  260. 
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Cttlpeper,  William  (of  Hollingbourne, 
Kentish  Petitioner,  in  1 701),  260. 

Cumberland  statesmen,  369. 

Cumberland,  William,  Duke  of,  628. 

Cunningham,  Mr.,  of  Chatham,  355  ; 
his  song,  praising  Liberty,  356,  357. 

Cunwell  the  Pilot,  Old,  701. 

Curate  near  Bath,  story  of  a,  197, 198. 

Curate  of  Kent,  The,  191  to  193  ; 
probable  status  of  its  author,  191. 

Curate  of  Romney  Marsh,  194  to  199. 

Curfew  bell,  tolled,  397. 

Curtius,  M.,  90. 

T\  J.(^«»7Rev.JohnDuncombe?), 
*'  his  poem  on  the  tardy  Mes- 
senger of  Heme,  Second  Preface^  ix. 

D.,  Mr.  J.,  an  intrusive  Fanatic,  562. 

D.,  R.  {ou,  Rd.  Darley,  Recruiter  M.P. 
for  Northallerton,  King's  Judge),  59. 

D'Aeth,  Sir  Thomas  (in  1733),  334. 

Dallison, ....  (at  Harwich  Camp),  354. 

Dalton,  Michael,  hiswork  on  the  duties 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  (required 
by  an  early  spelling-reformer, "  pleiz 
send  me  ax  relatin  tu  a  gustus 
Pees").  260. 

Dance  of  Death,  Holbein's,  378. 

Dance  of  Death,  Walter  Scott*s 
(= Waterloo),  379. 

Dancing  Masier^  Playford's  (music- 
book),  185, 220 ;  various  edits.,  716. 

Dandelion = Dent  de  Lyon  (St.  John's, 
Thanet),  821,  822. 

Dane  John  (The),  at  Canterbury,  595. 

Danes,  their  frequent  incursions,  46, 
106,  no;  an  apocryphal  story  of 
their  having  worshipped  a  Golden 
Calf,  802  ;  their  slaughter  of  Early 
Christians  at  Wye,  280. 

Daniel  in  Lions' den,  remembered,  215. 

Daniel  Deronda,  mentioned,  795. 

Daniel,  George  (of  Canonbury),  555. 

Daniel,  Thomas  (one  of  the  King's 
counsellors),  506. 

Danish  Ambassador,  787. 

Dante's  Inferno  (the  quartette  party 
incomplete,  while  awaiting  a  School- 
master who  is  still  abroad),  8x6. 

Dantzic,  mentioned,  99. 

Darent  ^tributary  stream  of  Thames), 
47,  160,  743. 

Damley,  Lord  (John  Bligh,  4th  Earl, 
who  erected  the  mausoleum  at  Cob- 
ham  in  1783),  322 ;  (1828,  at  the 
Star  Inn,  Maidstone),  348. 


Damley,  the  present  Countess  (formerly 

Lady  Harriett  Mary  Pelham),  632. 
Damley,  the  present  Lord  (John  Stuart 

Bligh,  6th  Earl  of),  632. 
Dartford,  Camp  at,  643  to  646. 
Dartford,  380  to  382,  413,  414,  470, 

473,  501 ;  Group  of  Poems  on,  635 

to  646  ;  Horseman's  Place  at,  549  ; 

Paper-Mill  and  manufactoxy  there, 

15  to  26. 
Dartford  Heath,  380  to  382. 
Dartmouth,  Lord  (George  Legge,  1st 

Baron,  1682),  770. 
Dauphin  excommunicated.  The,  607. 
Davidson,  G.  H.,  his  standard  editions 

of    The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin 

(1842  and  1848),  677. 
Davington,  The  Abbess  of,  816. ' 
Davis,    Mr.     (amateur    West    Kent 

Cricketer,    and    Squire,    1772:    a 

Templar,  and  worthy  Canon's  son), 

424- 
Day,  John,  his  Parliament  of  Bees, 

quoted,    Second  Prefcue,   vii  ;  his 

Works,  now  first  edited  by  Arthur 

Henry  Bullen,  ibid. 

Day,  Rev.  John  (incumbent  of  All 
Saints',  Maidstone,  during  the 
Marian  persecution  of  Appleby, 
Lewis,  Ambrose,  etc.,  1x9,  120. 

Dead  Man's  Song,  The,  789. 

Deal,  314;  its  Beach,  652,  653;  its 
Boatmen,  647,  648  ;  its  Fair  Quaker 
(a  play  by  Charles  Shad  well,  with  a 
song  byThomasMozeen,here  given), 
650,  651  ;  Group  of  Poems  con- 
nected with  Deal,  Free  Traders, 
their  smuggling  of  old,  647  to  650 ; 
its  History,  by  Stephen  Pritchard, 
649;  its  ''Sharks"  who  fed  on 
shipwrecked  men,  647 ;  Group  of 
Poems  connected  with  Deal,  647  to 
654,  including  Kate  of  Deal,  653  ; 
and  Peggy  of  Deal,  654. 

Dean,  Gloucestershire,  The  Forest 
of,  99. 

Deane,  Miss  (possible  author  of  Di- 
rections to  the  Fan-Painter  at  Tun- 
bridge),  836. 

Death  of  Nelson,  song  on  the,  584. 

Death  of  Wolfe,  three  songs  on  the, 
580,  581,  584. 

Dedalus  (early  High-flyer),  69. 

Defiance  frigate.  The  Bold,  683,  685. 

Defoe  (self-assumed  cUias  of  the  novel- 
ist Foe),  Daniel,  254. 
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Delabere,  John  (Bishop  of  StDavid's), 
506. 

De  Lacy,  Horace  (in  Loyer's  Rory 
CMifre  novd),  369. 

Deloney,  Thomas,  his  ballad  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  the  Kentish 
Men,  3  ;  given,  5  to  9  ;  his  Sirange 
Histories,  3,  5,  472 ;  his  Garland 
of  Delight,  5 ;  his  three  ballads  on 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Page  of  Plymouth, 
518 ;  his  Ballad  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
visiting  the  Camp  at  Tilburie,  529 
to  535f  539;  ^is  Lamentation  of 
Beckles,  530. 

Democritus,  at  Kingsgate  (Bust  of), 
812. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  his  Directions  to 
a  Painter,  part  quoted,  87. 

Denley,  John  (of  Maidstone,  a  Marian 
martyr),  1 11,  116. 

Densted,  12. 

Denton,  near  Gravesend,  12,  812. 

Deodat  =  Adeodatus  [q.  vide),  279. 

Deptford,  47,  79,  80,  83,  87 ;  its  evil 
reputation,  655, 657 ;  its  ill-favoured 
Muse,  656. 

Derby  (Charlotte  de  la  Tr^moille, 
or  Tremouille,  defender  of  Latham 
House),  Countess  of,  493. 

Derby  (Charles  Stanley,  son  of  James 
the  Cavalier,  bom  in  162I),  8th  Earl 
of,  79,  80^  84. 

Derby,  Marian  mart3rrdom  at,  1 18. 

Derbyshire  lead-mines,  100. 

Dering,  Sir  Edward  (1640),  502. 

Dering,  Sir  Edward  Cholmeley  (M.P. 
for  East  Kent),  263,  320,  324, 
334 ;  perhaps  also,  834. 

Description  and  Plain  Discourse  of 
Paper,  a  poem,  by  Thomas  Church- 
yard, 15  to  26. 

Desecration  of  St.  Augustine's  Monas- 
tery (poem  by  William  Jackson), 
609,  610. 

Deserted  Village,  O.  Goldsmith's,  191. 

D'Estrees,  Compte,  97. 

Desolation,  a  poem  on,  646. 

Desultory  Hours  (George  E.  Shirley's), 
quoted,  858,  859. 

Detling,  187,  189. 

Deutsch,  Emanuel  Oscar  Menahem, 
his  Quarterly  Review  articles  on  The 
Talmud  and  Islam,  842. 

Devil's  Reign  upon  Earth,  The  (1655), 

563. 
Diana  disturbed,  323,  325. 


Dibdin,  Charles,  his  songs,  382,  443, 
445,  677,  680,  682,  701,  702,  723, 
729,  731  ;  Greenwich  Pensioner, 
732 ;  jSfy  Poll  and  Partner  Joe 
( ss **  I  was,  d'ye  sec,  a  waterman"), 

733,  741  ;  excellence  of  his  nautical 
ditties,  which  are  declared  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Chappell  to  be  fading  from 
memory,  729,  733  ;  his  Dick  Dock, 

734.  735  ;  his  varying  profits,  741 ; 
his  Nothing  like  Grog  ( = "A  plague 
of  those  musty  old  lubbers'*),  741. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  (son  of  the  elder 
Charles,  above),  his  successes  and 
discolttented  spirit,  586. 

Dick  and  Sal;  orjackandJoafCsFair, 
(beginning,"  Yasee,when  Middiemas 
comes  round  "),  mentioned,  142. 

Dick  of  Dover  and  Buxom  Nan,  682. 

Dick  of  Dover,  Roaring  (an  old  ballad, 
still  extant,  written  by  R.  C,  ^  est, 
by  Richard  Crouch,  and  beginning 
"  Here's  a  health  to  all  g(^  fel- 
lows," of  date  24  May,  1632),  659. 

Dick  the  Butcher  (Cade's  comrade), 
2<2,  501. 

Dickens,  Charles,  his  love  for  Kent 
and  praise  of  it,  294 ;  his  Seiten  Poor 
Travellers,  402,  442,  613 ;  his  de- 
scription of  Cobham  Park,  632 ; 
his  word  on  Wat  Tyler,  635 ;  en- 
dangered at  the  Staplehurst  calamity, 
662  ;  his  Our  Mutual  Friend  neaxVf 
coming  to  premature  end,  662 ;  his 
connection  with  Rochester  and 
Gadshill,  801. 

Dickenson,  Mr.,  301. 

Dictionary  of  Old  Ftays,^9mt&  Orchard 
Halliwell's,  517. 

Dido,  Colin's  Lamentation  for,  844. 

^ighy,  Captain  Robert,  813. 

Digby's  Head,  The,  813. 

Diggell,  William  (of  Banbury,  Marian 
martyr),  114. 

Dignum,  Mr.  (actor :  died,  1820),  396. 

Dilly,  from  London  to  Margate,  817. 

Diodati,  mentioned,  687. 

Directions  to  the  Fan  Painter  at 
Tunbridge,  poem,  836. 

Dirge  made  by  the  Commons  of  Kent, 
in  the  time  of  the  Rising,  when  Jack 
Cade  was  their  Captain,  503  to  509  ; 
introduction  to  the  same,  500  to  502. 

Dirige  et  Placebo,  annotated,  503. 

DiUies,  Old  English  (WnuChappeH's), 
quoted,  444. 


The  Kentish  Garland. 
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Dives  and  lAzarus,  197. 

Dixon,  James  Henrv  (editor  of  some 
Fercv  Society  books),  141,  151. 

Do-well  and  Do-bet,  471. 

Dodsley,  Richard,  his  Sdect  ColUction 
of  Poems  (1755,  etc.),  764. 

Dodd,  Rev.  James  William,  Laureate 
of  Kentish  Bowmen,  his  Ballads  of 
A  rchery^  Sonnets^  etc  ( 1 8 1 8),  quoted, 
381  to  384,  398  to  400,  635 ;  his 
poem  on  The  Lodge,  636 ;  his  In- 
vocation, 638 ;  Circles  and  Seasons, 
639 ;  May  Target,  640 ;  Parting 
and  Meeting,  640. 

Dog  does  sometimes  eat  dog,  649. 

Doggett,  Thomas,  his  Coat  and  Badge 
race  on  the  Thames  (August  ist, 
instituted  171 5),  185. 

Domesday  Survey,  ii. 

Done  family,  39. 

Donne,  J.,  hired  licenser  of  stage- 
plays,  517. 

Dorothy,  Sidney,  Lady  ( =Sacharissa), 
766,  776,  779 ;  her  picture,  777. 

Doris  addressing  Neptune  at  Dover, 
855. 

Dormer*s-Green,  pseudonym  for  Bes- 
selVGreen,  810,  811. 

Dorovemia  alias  Canterbury,  431, 435. 
See  Canterbury. 

Dorset,  (sundry)  Dukes  of,  320  to  325  ; 
(in  1787)  380;  419,421,422,424,805. 

Dorset,  Earls  of,  322,  323,  770 
(see  Buckhurst,  Charles  Sackville) ; 
Richard  Sackville,  third  Earl,  and 
fifth,  744,  811. 

Dorset,  Loitl,  a  volunteer  Commander 
at  Harwich  Camp  [circa  1780),  354. 

Douglas,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Oak, 
86,  87  ;  poem  on  him  as  The  Loyal 
Scot  (direct  from  the  Sloane  manu- 
script), 88  to  96. 

Dovell,  Sir  John  (Royalist),  59. 

Dover,  mentioned,  4,  6,  10^  40,  42, 
51  to  53,  55,  75,  76,  79,  81,  82,  304, 
315,  377,  378,  397.  413.  436,  502, 
548,  549,  590  to  593,  855  ;  Group 
of  Poems  concerning,  659  to  688. 

Dover,  Dick  of,  682  ;  Jolly  Jack  of, 
675  ;  Kate  of,  680 ;  Ned  of,  67J, 
677  ;  Roaring  Dick  of  (see  Dick,  m 
this  Index),  659. 

Dover  Express  Engine,  a  poem,  port 
quoted,  661. 

Dover  Haven,  548. 

Dover,  Mayor  of  (in  1660),  659. 


Dover  Priory  Manuscript,  801  • 

Dover  Sharks,  659. 

Downs,  The  ( » Channel  sea,  near 
Dover,  '*  All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet 
lay  moored"),  649. 

Downs,  The  Kentish  (or  uplands),  51, 
843,  844. 

Dowsabell  (Dravton's),  '*as  lythe  as 
Lass  of  Kent,''  43. 

Drayton,  Michael,  his  Pofy-Olbion 
quoted,  2,  38,  39,  44  to  51 ;  roll  of 
English  Saints,  from  the  same,  277 
to  281  ;  his  Moyses,  40 ;  his  Eng- 
land's Heroical  EpisHes^  40, 41, 492, 
659 ;  his  Miseries  of  Queen  Mar^ 
garel,  41,  42  ;  his  Eclogues,  43  ; 
\i\&  Battle  of  Agincottrtf  quoted,  381; 
his  Agincourt  ballad,  quoted,  391, 
392 ;  hLs  opinion  of  Thanet,  quoted, 
825 ;  his  praise  of  Medway,  855  ;  his 
(or,  more  probably,  John  Selden's) 
Notes  to  X^^Poly-Olbion^  394  to  396. 

Drolleries  of  the  Restoration,  J.  W. 
Ebsworth's,  52 ;  Choice  Drollery^ 
660 ;  Merry  Drollery  and  IVest' 
minster  Drollery,  quoted,  774 ;  Wit 
and  Drollery,  828,  829. 

Drosmannus,  alicts  Hogs-herd,  123. 

Drovedennes,  123,  124. 

Drugger,  Abel  (tobacco-seller,  charac- 
ter in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist),  466. 

Drum-Major,  The  Female  (a  street 
ballad,  *'  Come,  listen  to  my  story, 
so  plainly  you  shall  hear  "),  628. 

Dryden,  "Glorious  John,"  his  casti- 
gation  of  Elkanah  Settle,  567 ;  744. 

Dudley  (John  Sutton,  1406-82),  the 
Baron  of,  506. 

Dubhn,  its  Theatre,  76 ;  Trinity  Col- 
lie Library,  530. 

Dudley,  Sir  Gamaliel,  59. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  his  Baronage 
^England,  503. 

Duke  [of  Yorkj's  Theatre,  in  Dorset 
Gardens,  355,  774. 

Duma,  the  angel,  84a 

Du  Maurier,  George  (one  of  Punch's 
cleverest  illustrators ;  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  girls  and  ladies  offer 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  saucy 
barmaidism  of  racy  John  Leech  s 
womenkind,  and  make  us  wonder 
at  his  caricaturing  iti^theticism  to 
excess:  He  draws  so  admirably  that 
we  only  say,  George,  Do  more 
here),  819. 
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Da  Mottliiv  Peter,  his  Latin  Lines 
on  a  Redbreast,  606. 

Dunbar,  Patrick,  Earl  of,  72. 

Duncombe,  Rev.  John,  403 ;  his  Cricket 
ballad  of  Surrey  Triumphant,  to 
the  tune  of  Chevy  Chase,  419,  422, 
762 ;  his  Elegy  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, 606  ;  his  ballad  of  Seven- 
oaks,  807 ;  his  History  of  Recuhuer 
and  Heme,  in  John  Nichol's  Biblio- 
theca  Topographka  Britannica^  816. 

Duncombe,  William  (father  of  John 
Duncombe),  his  friendship  with  the 
Rev.  Francis  Fawkes,  762. 

Dunk  family,  in  the  Weald,  242. 

Dunkin,  A.  John,  his  History  and 
A ntiquities  ofDartford  ( 1 844),  men- 
tioned and  quoted,  167,  242,  380, 
641,  643,  816. 

Dunsinane  Hill,  mentioned,  14. 

Dunston,  Chittenden  (Marian  martyr), 
118. 

Dupper,  Rev.  Mr.  (Knole  chaplain),  744. 

D'Urfey,  Thomas,  song  writer  and 
dramatist,  his  Brave  Men  of  Kent, 

I33«  135  to  I3^f  352  \  continued 
and  imitated,  134,  138,  139,  418  ; 
his  adaptation  of  John  and  Joan, 
141,  142  ;  his  Advice  to  the  Ladies 
of  London,  and  sequel  to  the  Beaus, 
part  of  each  given,  220 ;  his  song. 
State,  and  Ambition,  mentioned, 
335  I  The  Alliance  of  Kent  and 
York,  in  imitation  of  his  Brave  Men 
of  Kent,  given,  353  to  355  ;  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Knole  Park,  745 ; 
his  birth  and  career  epitomized,  745 
note ;  his  Ode,  the  Peroquette, 
given,  767 ;  his  portrait  painted 
(engraved  by  G.  Vertue,  as  frontis- 
piece of  the  puis  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly^ vol.  i.  edition  17 19;,  and  the 
eulogistic  lines,  by  £.  Gouge,  given, 
with  a  recognition  of  the  survival 
in  popularity  of  many  of  his  own 
so-called  "Scotch"  songs,  767  ;  his 
song  in  praise  of  Miss  Temple  (but 
claimed  by  Anderson  as  Congreve's), 
829  ;  mentioned  in  a  Harleian  MS. 
Satire,  as  a  visitor  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  835. 

Dutch  in  the  Med  way,  86. 

Dutton  family,  39. 

Dyce,  Rev.  Alexander,  his  edition  of 
the  Works  of  John  Skelton^  492. 

Dyke  of  Lullingstone,  Sir  John,  320. 


Ig     J.  W.,  =  J.  W.  Ebsworth,   in 

* '    Notes,  passim. 
Eadburg,  Abbess  of  Bridge,  280,  281. 
Eadgitha  « Agatha,  daughter  of  Ethel- 
red,  13. 
Eadsine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

279. 
Eadwald  (brother  of  Ethelbuiga),King 

of  Kent,  280. 
Eagle,  seventy-gun  ship,  576. 
Ealhere  (should  have  l>cen  Italicized), 

243- 
Eanswide,  or  Eanswine  (St.),  daughter 

of  King  Eadwald,  280. 
Early  English  Text  Society,  789. 
Early    Popular    Poetry    (edited     by 

William  Carew  Hazlitt),  271,  503. 
Eastcheap,  mentioned,  147. 
East  Hall,  in  Orpington  parish,  759, 

763- 
Eastry,  285,  286. 

Eastwell  House,  and  Park,  near  Ash- 
ford,  349. 

Eastwell  Rectory,  581. 

Ebsworth  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
(Molash),  quoted,  233,  etc. 

Ebsworth,  Joseph  (1787- 1868),  675, 

735- 
Ebsworth,  Joseph  Woodfall,  his  First 

Prelude^  The  Men  of  Kent,  vol.  i. 
xix  ;  his  contribution  of  Richard  of 
Rochester  (from  the  Nirgends  Col- 
lege Rolls),  106  to  no ;  his  Curate 
of  Romney  Marsh,  196  to  199  ;  bis 
KarVs  Legacy  mentioned,  197  ;  his 
Second  Prelude^  An  Invitation  to 
the  Kentish  Garland,  vol.  ii.  xvii ; 
his  verse  on  the  Ballads  of  Old 
Time,  Second  Volume  Preface^  xx  ; 
his  edition  of  The  Drolleries  of  ike 
Pestoration,  quoted  (see  Drolleries)^ 
52,  660,  774 ;  his  Audi  alteram 
Partem,  reply  to  John  Mottesfont's 
Lydd  Epitaph,  751  ;  his  Under  the 
Molash  Yews,  757  ;  his  Only  a 
Woman  of  Kent,  oio,  811 ;  account 
of  Bessel's  Green,  811  ;  his  song. 
Our  Silver  Streak  of  Sea,  from 
Ramsgate  Cliffs,  827 ;  his  com- 
pletion of  Clio  Rickman's  Laura  of 
the  Medway,  856 ;  his  veritable 
Impromptu^  Laying  the  Stour,  862  ; 
his  Finale,  The  Kentish  Regatta, 
873  ;  and  Notes  (initialed)  passim. 
Eccentric  Productions^  eic,^  ofSirWm^ 
Courtenay^  quoted,  329,  330* 
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Ecclesiastical  Biographies  (by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Christopner  Wordsworth, 
father  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln), quoted,  219,  269,  271,  277, 
485,  487. 

Edenbridge  Station  (near  Chidding- 
stone),  661. 

Edgeware  (Rev.  Francis  Coventry), 
Rector  of,  764. 

Edinburgh,  mentioned,  27. 

Edinburgh,  Her  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  Marie  of,  349. 

Edinburgh,  His  Royal  Highness  Alfred 
Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of,  349. 

Edinburgh  Review^  its  colours  of  Buff- 
and-Blue,  33$ ;  442. 

Edmeads  of  Nutstead,  William,  324. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  503. 

Edmund  I.,  King,  800. 

Edward  III.,  123. 

Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner  of  Tam- 
worth  (ballad),  122 ;  Restoration 
of,  263. 

Edward  VI.,  109,  112,  276,  543. 

Edward, Lord  Zouch, 75.  Cf,  Bramshill. 

Edward,  Sir  (no  surname  given,  but 
Dering  probably  meant),  834. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  King,  9,  10, 1 1. 

Edwards,  George  Kebbill  (executed), 

596,  597- 
Edwards,  Richard,  his  song  In  Com- 

mendacion  of  Musick,  quoted,  499. 
Edwin  (son  of  Alia,  King  of  Deira), 

King  of  Northumberland,  281. 
Egan,  Pierce  (the  elder)»  his  Book  of 

sports  (1832),  387,  388,  701,  748. 
Egbert,  King,  243. 
Egelnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

279. 
Egelsine,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  4,  7. 
Egerton  family :  Lady ,  555,  556 ; 

Mr. (his  verses),  62  to  04 ;  Sir 

John,  555. 
Egerton  Papers^  The,  edited  by  J.  P. 

Collier   for   the  Camden  Society, 

Quoted,  555. 
Egles,  or  Eagles,  George  (of  Chelms- 
ford, Marian  martyr).  III,  120. 
Egles,  or  Eagles, ....  (at  Rochester,  a 

Marian  martyr,  sister  of  George),  ill. 
Egypt,  loa 
Egyptian  =  Gipsy,  36. 
Eighteenth  Song  of  Drayton's  Poly- 

Olbion,  38 ;  chief  part  given,  44  to  5 1. 
Elderton,    William    (ballad  •  writer), 

his  Well-a-daye^  quoted,  276. 


Election  Group  of  Poems  and  Songs, 
Kentish,  325  to  350. 

Elegy  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  606. 

Elegy  on  \Irs.  Anne  Gray,  by  Samuel 
Holland,  567  ;  given,  568,  569. 

Elfreda,  daughter  of  Earl  Aldred,  13. 

Elijah  s=Elias,  remembrance  of  the 
Ravens  sent  to  feed  him  (in  both 
versions  of  the  Kentish  Miracle 
or  Wonder),  209,  215  ;  supposed 
connection  of  his  Translation  from 
earth,  and  expected  return,  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  843. 
See  a  forthcoming  volume  of  Rox- 
burghe  Ballads  for  its  reprint  of 
the  two  **  Wandering  Jew"  early 
broadsheets.     Cf.  Elyes'  Chayr. 

Eliot,  George  (pseudonym  for  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  self-styled  Marian, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Cross),  her  Daniel 
Deronda,  795. 

Eliot,  John,  his  Choyce  Poems,  52. 

Eliott,  George  Augustus  (in  1787 
created  Lonl  Heathfield),  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  586. 

Elis,  in  Greece,  renowned  for  games, 
420. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  15,  16,  105,  ill  to 
121,  163,  167,  276,  290,  294,  295, 
298  to  300,  410^  421,  432,  435  ; 
woodcuts  of  her,  526,  539  ;  ballad 
on  her  death,  527  ;  another  on  her 
visiting  the  Camp  at  Tilbury,  528  to 
539  ;  Sir  John  Hayward's  account 
of  her,  540,  541 ;  Hake's  account, 
541 ;  old  ballads  on  her  Life  and 
Death,  542  to  546  ;  her  jealousy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Scott's  influence,  548 ; 
her  stature,  551 ;  birth  at  Greenwich, 
706 ;  prodigies  of  her  reign,  753  ; 
her  incorporation  of  Sevenoaks 
Grammar-school,  805,  806. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry  (his  Camden  Society 
edition  of  Polydore  Vergil),  689. 

Ellis-ion  of  vowels  and  perversion  of 
consonants  on  philological  principles 
of  Babeldom  (yet  A.  J.  E.  is  a 
Herculean  worker :  all  honour  to  him 
and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray),  627. 

Elphege,  **the  saintly"  (twenty-seventh 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  278, 
706. 

Eltham  (mistakenly  glossed  for 
Elv'tham),  300,  421. 

Elv'tham  sElvetham,  Hants,  300,421. 
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Ely  {scil.  Eye),  theWitchof,  burnt,  497. 
Elycs'  Chayr,  ue,  Elijah's  fiery  chariot, 

117. 
Emigrant,  Irish  (his  anticipations  of 

an  Australian  Lubberland),  374. 
Emigrant,   Kentish  (his  recollections 

of  his  native  county),  172,  173. 
Emma,  daughter  of  Ethelred,  13. 
Endor,  The  Witch  o£  (speculations 

warding),  843. 
Ehi^andf    Chaucer's    (by    Matthew 

Browne,  1869),  quoted,  268,  471. 
England's  Joy  at  the  Restoration,  79. 
Ephraim's  Mount,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

831. 
Epicure,  Sir  (his  mushroom,  whence 

grown),  646. 
Epitaph  on  John  Mottesfont  at  Lydd, 

750;  answered  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth, 

751. 
Epitaph  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 

Scott,  of  Scotts'-hall,  547 ;  given, 

550  to  552. 

Epsom  Wells,  828. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  his  Colloquies^  271. 

Ercombcrt,  Kingof  Kent  (a.d.  640-664, 
son  of  Eadbald)  father  of  Egbert  ,28 1. 

Ercongate,  Prioress  of  Bridge,  281. 

Erpingham,  Sir  Thomas  (leading  the 
Bowmen  at  Agincourt),  391  to  396. 

Esk  River,  88. 

Essex,  58,  60;  its  prevalent  discon- 
tent and  fanaticism,  in  Stuart  days, 
354.  470*  47 » ;  by  a  fit  reaction, 
its  loyal  volunteers,  528,  529,  531, 

536. 

Essex  Giampion  (an  article  much 
needed,  and  not  forthcoming),  135. 

Essex  Man,  Ballad  of  A  Poor,  235. 

Est,  Robert,  508. 

Estritha,  13. 

EthelbertI.,KingofKent,  243,277,280. 

Ethelbrit,  King,  280. 

Ethelred  Castle,  copied  from  Kings- 
gate,  813. 

Ethelred  (King  of  Mercia),  his  Queen, 
Ostrith,  280. 

Ethel werd,  51. 

Etheridge,  John  Wesley  (his  yerusalem 
and  Tiberias:  Religious  and  Scolastic 
Learning  of  the  Jews,  1856),  843. 

Euerson,  alias  lueson,  Thomas  (a 
Marian  martyr),  115. 

European  Magazine^  715. 

Eusebia,  pseudonym  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis,  589. 


Eustace  the  Monk,  311,  312. 

Eustache  le  Moine^  Roman  de^  801. 

Evans,  Thomas  (1777,  1789),  and  his 
son  R.  H.  (1810),  their  reprints  of 
Old  Ballads ^  Historical  and  Narra- 
tive^ some  of  Modem  Date,  5i  213, 
419,  422,  472,  493  to  499,  517,  529. 

Exchange,  The  Royal  (the  first,  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  1570),  20. 

Excise  duties,  313,  442  ;  evaded,  812. 

Exeter,  Duke  of,  502. 

Express-engine,  Dover  (Poem,  part 
given),  ^i. 

pAERIE  QUEENE,  Spenser's 
Marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway  (given  complete  from  his 
1 6 13  edition),  844  to  854. 

Fair|;>anks,  The,  835. 

Faire,  vel  Phayre  {q.  z'/V]^/),ThonEias,  786. 

Fairfax  family  (Kentish),  65. 

Fairfax,  Thomas  (General  of  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  58,  60 ;  repulsed  at 
Maidstone,  752. 

Fairlawn,  seat  of  Lord  Vane,  436. 

Fair-traders  or  Smugglers,  649,  82^. 

Fairy  Queen  (Dodd's),  quot«i,  390. 

Falconer,  Lady  (wife  of  Sir  Everard), 
836. 

Falconer,  Sir  Everard,  at  Tunbridge, 
836. 

Falconer,  William,  his  Ski/)wreck 
quoted,  647. 

Falconbridge,  42 ;  Shakespeare's,  433. 
See  Fauconbridge. 

Falkirk  Chap-book,  177  to  185. 

FalstafTe  in  Eastcheap,  147. 

Fame,  Mrs.,  at  the  Kentish  Fair,  59. 

Fan  Painter,  Directions  to  one  at  Tun- 
bridge (1750).  836. 

Fanscomb  Bam,  689  ;  Anne,  Countess 
of  Winchilsea's  poem,  describing 
it,  given,  690  to  693 ;  woodcut, 
illustrating  the  revels  ther&  ffrom  a 
Bodleian  broadside  ballad)7  088. 

Farleigh,  174,  187,  189. 

Farley  Bridge,  411. 

Farmer,  The  (a  song),  826. 

Farmer,  The  Golden  (nickname  ap- 
plied to  William  Davis,  of  Sudbury, 
Gloucestershire,  *'so  called  from  his 
occupation,  and  paying  people,  if  it 
were  any  considerable  sum,  always 
in  gold ;"  executed  for  highway- 
robbery  and  homicide  inseUklefence, 
in  1689  or  1690),  59a 
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Farmtf^s  (/?r.)  Manuscript  in  the 
Chetham  Library  (No.  8012),  edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  LL.D.,66. 

Farmers  of  Kent,  addressed,  442. 

Farmers  of  Thanet,  two  lucky,  825. 

Farmer's  Wife's  Ditty,  826. 

Farr,  E.  (editor  of  the  Parker  Society's 
mutilated  and  imperfect  reprint  of 
Brice's  Compendious  Regester)^  112. 

Farrar,  Robert  (Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
a  Marian  martyr),  114. 

Pasti  CantuarenseSt  606. 

Fauconbridge  (in  1471),  263. 

Fausset,  Rev.  Bryan  (his  Parochial 
Collections)^  750. 

Faversham^  John  Lewis's  History  of^ 
588 ;  Institute^  Monthly  Journal  of 
^f^i  517*  See,  properly,  Feversham, 
its  old  name. 

Fawkes,  Rev.  Francis  (Vicar  of  Or- 
pington with  Cray),  75^  >  satirized 
by  an  envious  lean  Curate  from 
Brazen-Nose,  759 ;  retaliates,  good- 
humouredly,  760  ;  his  translations, 
762  ;  his  song,  The  Brown  Jug,  763. 

Female  Drum-Major,  a  slip-ballad, 
mentioned,  628.    See  Drum. 

Fenn's  Original  Letters^  502. 

Fenton,  Elijah  (on  Waller's  Sacha- 
rissa),  766. 

Ferrier,  Professor  James  F.,  his 
Institutes  of  Metaphy sic ^  quoted,  795. 

Feversham,  106 ;  its  two  Saints,  275  ; 
Arden  or  Ardern  of,  517  to  526 
(see  Ardern) ;  the  Monthly  Journal 
of  its  Institute,  517 ;  its  sister 
pilgrims  wrecked  at  Reculver,  816. 

Fidelio  (appellation  of  G.  W.,  1650), 68. 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel  (one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  and  a  supporter  of 
Pym),  61. 

Filmer,  Sir  John  (1763),  189. 

Finall,  Thomas  (Marian  martyr),  1 19. 

Finch  family,  404.    See  Winchilsea. 

Fire  at  Gravesend,  697. 

Fiscok,  Joan  (Marian  martyr),  119. 

Fisher,  John  (Bishop  of  Rochester, 
murdered  by  Henry  VIII.),  588. 

Fitzgerald,  Captain  Richard,  363. 

Fitz  James  (at  Tunbridge,  about  1692), 

835. 
Fitzroy,  The  Honble.  H.  (his  gift  to 

the  R.  K.  Bowmen),  381. 
Flaherty,   W.  E.   (his  paper  on  the 

Kentish  Rebellion  of  1 381),  470. 
Flamstead  Hill,  Greenwich,  707. 


Flanders,  280,  413,  532,  628. 

Fleming,  Abraham,  547. 

Fleming,  Colonel  (who  died  in  a 
church  near  Pembroke  Castle,  some 
say  self-slain.  May,  1648),  57. 

Fletcher  family,  the  (Giles,  father  and 
son,  and  Phineas,  natives  of  Kent). 
172,  282. 

Fletcher,  John  (in  Maidstone  Gaol  for 
the  murder  of  James  Boyle  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells),  601. 

Fletcher,  Mary,  her  inconstancy  and 
ghostly  experiences,  224,  616  to  619. 

Flint,  Ned,  680,  681. 

Flower,  William  (who  richly  deserved 
his  fate ;  burnt  under**  Bloody  Mary," 
for  stabbing  a  priest  who  was  offi- 
ciating at  High  Mass,  so  that  the 
blood  from  the  celebrant's  hand 
spirted  into  the  chalice  of  conse- 
crated wine),  114. 

Flowers  enumerated  by  Spenser,  843, 
844. 

Flushing,  525  ;  its  governor  (Sir  Philip 
Sidney),  844, 

Foe,  alias  Defoe,  Daniel,  254. 

Fogge,  Elizabeth  (last  heiress  of  the 
race),  married  to  William  Cock,  a 
popr  shepherd  at  Eastry,  286. 

Fogge  family  at  Repton,  near  Ashford, 

285  ;  members  of  it  had  joined  the 

,  Kentish  Rising  under  Jack  Cade, 

500- 
Fogge,  Richard  (of  Danes  Court  in 

Tilmanstone),  Family  Chronicle  of, 

285. 

Fogge,  Sir  John  (in  the  14th  cent.), 
286. 

Folk-lore,  comparative,  843. 

Folkestone,  280,  316,  351,  590  to  592  ; 
its  Fiery  Serpent  (quite  distinct  from 
the  Margate  Sea-Serpent),  659. 

Fontainebleau,  833. 

Fontenoy,  the  Battle  of,  628. 

Ford,  John  (dramatist),  778 ;  several 
of  his  unprinted  plays  destroyed  by 
heedless  John  Warhurton's  cook  (z//x. 
YQxd!% Beauty  in  a  T^ra/w^, a  tragedy ; 
and  An  III  Beginning  hcu  a  Good 
Endt  a  comedy),  816. 

Fordig  trout,  249. 

Fordwich,  Lord,  330. 

Foreland  Point  (/>.  the  North  Fore- 
land of  Kent),  First  Prelude,  xix, 

XX  ;  316 ;  579. 

Foreland,  the  South,  316. 
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Forrest,  E.,  his  prose  Kentish  Tour, 
illustrated  by  Hogarth,  403. 

Forster,  Mr.  (at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
about  1692),  837. 

Fortescw  or  Fortescue,  John,  508. 

Forth,  the  Firth  of,  14. 

Fortunate  Sailor  (The)  and  Farmer's 
Daughter  in  Kent,  177  to  185. 

Fortune,  Ane  Complaint  vpon  (by 
Robert  Sempill,  A.D.  1565-66),  493. 

Forwood  Murder,  the  (of  Stephen 
Forwood*s  three  sons  in  Holbom, 
followed  by  his  journey  to  Ramsgate, 
where  their  sister  and  mother  also 
were  shot  dead  by  him),  601. 

Foster,  (a  servant  of  Tho.  Finall, 
Marian  martyr),  119. 

Foster,  William  (of  Stone,  Marian 
martyr),  118. 

Fowell,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  422. 

Fowke,  the  Fool  (probably  this  refers 
to  the  busybody,  Mr.  Fouke,  a 
London  merchant,  dwelling  in  Mark 
Lane,  who  headed  a  deputation  on 
nth  Dec.  1 64 1,  bearing  a  volumi- 
nous petition  to  the  Commons),  59. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  335,  346,  812. 

Fox,  or  Foxe,  John,  his  History  of  the 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Churchy 
III,  219,  269,  485. 

Fox,  Stephen  (executed  for  the  murder 
of  Ann  Hadley  at  Canterbury),  595, 

597. 
France,  Queen  of  (Anne  of  Austria, 

with  whom  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham attempted  an  intrigue),  54. 

Frank  and  Numps,  Kentish  brothers, 
146. 

Frank,  Sir  (surname  not  given),  115. 

Franklin,  James  (the  poisoner  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury),  555  ;  his  execu- 
tion, 556,  557 ;  his  Farewell,  557. 

Frazer,  "Jack"  (at  Chatham),  628. 

Freebam,  Thomas,  219. 

Freeman,  Sir  Ralph  (of  Aspenden, 
Herts),  561. 

Freeman,  Rowland,  his  Kentish  Poets^ 
(1821),  252,  264,  283, 419, 422,  429, 
606,  608,  610,  807. 

Freemen  of  Maidstone,  355. 

Freer,  Mistress  (at  Tunbridge,  l75o\ 
836. 

Free-Traders,  alias  Fair-Traders,  or 
Smugglers,  316,  649,  825. 

Fremingham,  501. 

French  allies.  Naval,  97. 


Friars,  the  (a  residence  of  Lord  Rom- 

ney),  321. 
Frith,   vel  Fryth,  John  (Tynedale's 

friend  "Jacob,"  bom  at  Westerham ; 

burnt  as  a  mart3rr  in  1533)}  579- 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  307. 
Fruier,  Father  (a  Marian  martyr),  120. 
Fuggles  (a  Kent  cricketer),  421. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  his  Holy  State,  quoted, 

163,  191,  249,  287,  352,  588,  613. 
Fumese,  Sir  Robert,  M.P.  for  Kent, 

334  to  33^* 
Fumiss,  Sir  H.  (at  Tunbridge  Wdls, 

circa  1 692 :  name  doubtful),  834. 

Furseus,  his  Vision,  789. 

Fusse,  alias  Fust,  Thomas  (of  Ware,  a 
Marian  martyr),  116. 

Fussell,  L.,  his  Journey  round  the 
Coast  of  Kent  (1818),  401. 

Future  state  of  the  Soul,  inflammatory 
tracts  on  the,  794. 

Fuzz,  Dorothy  (bEillad-singer  at  Faiis), 
805.    See  the  Frontispiece  to  voL  ii. 

Fyneux,  among  the  Jack  Cade  insur- 
gents, 500. 

Q.  of  Wateringbury,  his  descriptive 

'  poem  on  the  Great  Hailstorm,  7  56. 
G.,  E.,  his  poem  on  the  Rev.  John 

Lewis,  589. 
G.,  H.,  his  song  for  the  Holmesdale 

Volunteers,  375,  376. 
GabuU,  of  the  Chancery,  507. 
Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester  (robberies 

frequent  on),  404,  786  to  719. 
Gage,  nickname  for  an  Excise-gauger, 

4i4t  4i5« 
Gairdner,  James  (of  the  Record  Office), 

quoted,  500  to  509;  his  absolute 

trustworthiness  and  exactitude,  509. 

Gaim=a  garden,  Kentism^  437. 

Gallows  field,  at  Kingsdown,  404. 

Gallows  Group  of  ballads  (modem), 
590   to   601 ;    see   also  Franklin, 
Mosbie,  etc.,  as  earlier  examples  of 
suspended  animation. 

Gam,  David  (swaggers  at  Agincourt), 

395- 
Ganymede  frigate,  the,  649. 

Gardiner,  Rev. (i795)»  ^ith  his 

thirty  children,  195. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  hxs  History 
of  England  under  the  Duke  of  Buck" 
ingham  and  Charles  /.,  quoted,  53, 
54 ;  his  surpassing  excellence  as  a 
trustworthy  historian  (although,  like 
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Others,  far  too  favourable  to  the  Par- 
liamentary rebels,  Pym,  etc.,  "as  a 
descendant  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, " 
which  biasses  his  judgment  against 
Churchmen),  509. 

Garland  of  Delight^  472. 

Garland  of  Golden  Roses^  Crowne 
(Richard  Johnson's),  546. 

Garlands^  British  Museum  Collection 
of,  quoted,  177,  226,  236  to  241, 
317,  621  to  631,  653,  679  to  683, 
720,  725,  732,  790  to  793,  796.  etc. 

Garrick,  David,  650,  651.  (Charles 
Shadwell's  comedy,  The  Fair  Quaker 
of  Deal,  was  first  produced  in  17 10, 
and  altered  by  Captain  Edward 
Thompson  in  I773>  with  Thomas 
Mozeen*s  song  of  "  How  little  do 
the  Landmen  know : "  the  song  is 
commonly  but  wrongly  attributed 
to  D.  Garrick,  in  whose  Poetical 
Works  it  does  not  appear,  but  it 
had  been  printed  by  Motteux,  in  his 
own  volume  of  Essays^  in  1762.) 

Gas,  introduced  into  Deptford,  656. 

Gascoigne's  TheologkalDUtionary^  500. 

Gastrell,  Francis  (ex- Vicar  of  Frod- 
sham),  his  past  misdeeds,  and 
present  lot  in  the  Land  of  immortal 
Bums,  816. 

Gate- House  prison,  252,  257,  262. 

Gaul,  49. 

Gavelkind,  the  Danish  custom  recog- 
nized, II,  12,  123,  124,  242,  264  to 
267,  396,743 ;  injurious  effects,  286. 

Gay,  John,  145  ;  his  song  in  the  What 
d'ye  Call  It?  652  ;  songs  in  his 
Beggar's  Opera^  163,  716,  777 ;  his 
Polly,  185. 

GazetU^  The  Kentish,   See  Kentish  G. 

Geary,  Sir  William,  347. 

Gell,  Rev.  F,,  quoted,  319. 

Gemara,  The.    See  Guemara. 

Generals  of  England,  song  on  them 
( =  "  Of  a  nation  of  Generals  "),  586 

Genius  of  Kent,  738. 

Gentleman,  Description  of  the,  31. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  194,  195,  198, 
264,  402,  466. 

George  L  (1727),  336- 

George  IL,  284* 

George  HL,  139,  379»  579.  580,^82. 

Geoige  IV.  and  Phoebe  Hessel,  628 ; 
Patron  of  the  Royal  Kentish  Bow- 
men, while  Prince  of  Wales,  380, 382, 
396,  399,  400 ;  his  Feathers,  400. 


George  Inn,  Chatham,  614. 

Geranl,  Lord,  83. 

German  Legion,  592. 

Gervejrse,  Master,  507. 

Ghent,  Admiral  Van,  97. 

Ghosts,  226, 231, 234;  apocryphal,  6 1 9. 

Gibbon,  Bxiward,  304. 

Gibbon  family,  the,  242,  304. 

Gibraltar,  the  capture  of,  576 ;  Phoebe 

Hessel  at,  628. 
Gibson,  Eldmund  (Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

afterwards  of  London),  quoted,  689. 
Gilbert,  92.     See  Sheldon,  Gilbert. 
Gilfillan,  Rev.  George  (of  Dundee), 

editor  of  ^\^o\^  Poets,  502,  510. 
Gillingham,  307. 
Gipsy  Songs  in  Rommany,  English 

(Charles  G.  Leland's),  441. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  122. 
Gladly  Woods,  404. 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart  (author  of 

much  heavy  work,  e.g.  Church  and 

State,  1840;  destroyer  of  the  Irish 

Church,  1869-1871),  816. 
Glasgow  (Let  Glasgow  flourish),  207. 
Glemham,  Sir  Thomas  (1648),  58. 
Glory  of  these  Nations,  a  Restoration 

Song,  81  to  85. 
Glory  of  Timbridge  Wells,  a  song  on 

the,  829. 
Gloucester  (Eleanor  Cobham),  Duchess 

of,  40.     See  Cobham. 
Gloucester,  Henry,  Duke  of,  75,  79. 
Gloucester,    Humphrey,    "the    good 

Duke ''  oi,  40. 
Glover,  "a  godly  "  (unnamed  Marian 

martyr,  burnt  at  Bristol),  118. 
Glyde,  John,  Junior,  his  New  Sussex 

Garland  {ii66),  213. 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  his  Notes  on  the 

Churches  of  Kent,  750. 
Goddesses  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  The 

Three  (by  Tom  D'Urfey  or  William 

Congreve),  829. 
Godfrey,  Sir  Thomas,  59. 
(jodstone,  in  Surrey,  325. 
Godvinson  the  Outlaw,   Swene,    10 

to  13. 
Godwin  or  Goodwin,  Earl,  10,  ii,  13, 

44.  SO- 
Goldfinch,  or,  Comus  s  Court,  The  (song 

book),  713. 
Goldsmith,0. ,  \Cv&DesertedVillage,  191. 
Goodhurst  or  Goudhurst,  Cranbrook, 

177.  31^  >  ^^  ^^^^  Kentish  Garland, 

176  to  185. 
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Goodman,  Cardell  (an  actor  favoured 
intimately  by  Barbara,  Duchess  of 
Cleaveland :  the  acquaintance  lasted 
beyond  1686),  mentioned  in  a  Tun- 
bridge  satire,  835. 

Goodshot,  Dick  (pseudonjrm),  327. 

Goodwin  Sands,  supposed  relics  of 
Earl  Godwin's  lands  (see  Godwin, 
and  Tenterden),  813. 

Gordon,  A.  L.,  his  Bush  Ballads^  418. 

Gostling,  Rev.  William,  author  of  the 
Hudibrastic  verses  on  Hogarth's 
Tour  Kound  Kent,  403. 

Gotham,  the  Rev.  Charles  Churchiirs 
poem,  686. 

Gotham,  the  Wise  Men  of  (their  Ad- 
vice to  the  Kentish  Long-Tails),  by 
Tom  Brown,  254,  255,  257. 

Goudhurst,  316.     See  Goodhurst 

Gough's  Collection,  405. 

Gower,  John,  282,  466. 

Gower's  (G.)  Patriotic  Songstgr,K\ddeT- 
minster,  675,  677. 

Graham's  Family  Magazine,  quoted, 
661. 

Grammar-School  at  Sevenoaks,  805  f 
at  Wye,  693. 

Grammont  (properly  Gramont),  An- 
tony, Count  de,  on  Tunbridge,  833. 

Grane  or  Grain  Island,  49,  51. 

Grant,  James  (his  novel,  Secotid  to 
None),  628. 

Grave  of  Charles  Churchill,  Bjrron's 
Lines  at  the,  687;  **  Candidate's '* 
Sonnet,  686. 

Gravesend,  12,  315,  407,  413,  528, 
529,  531 J  Group  of  Poems  on,  694 
to  705  ;  great  fire  at,  697, 698  ;  Look 
Out  at,  702  ;  Register  of  Burials  at, 
787  J  Nicks  at,  788  ;  818 ;  Rosher- 
ville  Gardens  at,  694. 

Gravesend,  R.  P.  Cruden's  History  of 
the  Town  of  (1843),  87,  528,  697, 
698,  787,  816. 

Gray,  Anne  (Mrs.),  567  ;  Elegie  on 
her,  by  Samuel  Holland,  568,  569. 

Gray  Friars  of  Ashford,  71. 

Gray,  Jane  (Lady),  sometime  Queen, 
510. 

Gray,  Dr.  Nicholas  (of  Tunbridge),  568. 

Gray,  Thomas,  his  sarcastic  Lines  at 
Kingsgate  (the  most  bitter  of  them 
being  left  unquoted  in  the  Kentish 
Garland),  813. 

Great  News  (Charles  Dibdin's  Enter- 
Uinment,  I794)i  735- 


Green,    Mr.  (St.  George's  Bowman, 

in  1793).  390- 
Green,  the  Rev.  Mr.  (incumbent  of 

Reculver,  1695),  814. 

Greene  of  Feversham  (one  of  the  mur- 
derers employed  by  Alice  Ardem), 
520,  521  ;  hanged  at  Ospringe,  825. 

Greenhithe,  near  Gravesend,  408. 

Greenwich,  161,  172,  390,  495,  498, 
501,  529,  542, 118;  Group  of  Poems 
on  it,  7oiS  to  741  ;  addressed  by  W. 
C.  Bennett  as  "  My  native  Town," 
711  ;  hailed,  in  imitation  of ''Hail,' 
Windsor!"  713,  714;  Lambard's 
monument  removed  thence  to  Seven- 
oaks,  805 ;  birthplaceof  Henry  VI IL 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  706  ;  its 
Lasses,  725 ;  its  Pensioners,  706, 

73o»  732»  741. 
Greenwich  Bard,  855. 

Greenwich  Gazette,  quoted,  656,  695. 

Greenwich  Hill,  Poems  on,  707. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  405,  706 ;  poem 

by  Bowles,  730  ;  by  Charles  Dibdin, 

732,  741. 
Greenwich,  The  Lady  of,  725  to  729. 

Greenwich  Park,  403,  715  ;  (tune  thus 
named),  716,  717. 

Greenwich  Volunteer  Artillery  Com- 
pany addressed  in  a  Prologue,  699. 

Grenovicum  =  Greenwich,  435. 

Grenville  Manuscripts,  at  the  British 
Museum,  quoted,  476  to  484. 

Grefwille  Memoirs,  252. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  97. 

Gresham,  Sir  Richard,  219. 

Grey  Coats  of  Kent  (Austens,  Bathursts, 
eta),  242,  244. 

Grey  (Lord  Charles,  of  Reform  Bill 
notoriety),  2nd  Earl,  331. 

Greywell  Hill,  Hants,  586. 

Grosart,  Rev.  Alexander  Balloch, 
LL.D.,  his  edition  oi  Dr,  Farmer's 
Chetham  MS,,  66  ;  his  first -time 
printed  Poems  by  Richard  James^ 
D.D,,  476. 

Grose,  Captain  Francis,  his  Provincial 
Glossary,  142,  167,  183,  242,  244; 
his  drawings,  245. 

Grub-street  Graces,  822. 

Guardian,  The  (Essays  by  Steele  and 
Addison),  745. 

Gueldres,  Duke  of,  547. 

Guemara,  The-=Gemara,  or  Comple- 
ment (the  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna,  or  text  of  the  Talmud),  842. 
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Guide  to  Kent^  Black's,  612. 
Guidine  (  =  Guienne),  213. 
Guildford  ferry,  314. 
Guinea-smuggling,  314,  648,  650. 
Guineas,  their  value  during  the  French 

Revolutionary  War,  314,  648,  650. 
Gunpowder  Plot  verses,  quoted,  660. 
Gun  ton.  Rev.  —  (Chaplain  at  Cobham 

Hall),  562. 
Gurth,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  1 1,  13. 
Gurth,  the  swineherd  (in  Ivanhoe)i202, 
Guymarcke=Guimarc9e,  1 1. 

JJ  Tom,  a  Tunbridge  Trooper,  his 
•  >  Verses  on  the  Kent  Volunteers, 
361,  362. 

Habeas  Corpus,  denied  use  of,  253 ; 
reclaimed,  254. 

Hacker,  Colonel  Francis  (the  Regicide, 
who  commanded  the  Guards  on  the 
fatal  30th  January  :  afterwards  him- 
self executed  on  i8th  Oct.,  1660},  59. 

Hadley=Hadleigh,  114. 

Hadlow,  187,  i^. 

Hadly,  Anne, murdered  at  Canterbury, 

59S»  596. 

Hsemus,  434. 

Hague,  the,  75  ;  Sweet  William  at  the, 
672.  For  by-no-means-sweet  Wil- 
liam who  left  the  same  place,  see 
William  of  Orange. 

Haigh,  Daniel  (M.  F.  H.,  Surrey), 

325*  326. 
Haiies  or  Hale,  William  (of  Thorp, 

Essex,  a  Marian  martyr,  put  to  death 

at  Bamet),  116. 
Hailstorm  of  1 763,TheGreat  (described 

in  two  poems :  Maidstone  subscribed 

;^  3,000),  186  to  190,  753,  754. 
Hake,  Edward,  on  Queen  Elizabeth, 

541. 
Hales  estates,  328. 

Hales  family,  404. 

Hales,  J.  W.,  mentioned,  5. 

Hales,  Sir  James,  Justice  (in  Marian 
martyrdom :  his  three-fold  imprison- 
ment, at  the  Marshalsea,  Counter, 
and  Bench,  to  the  disorder  of  his 
mind,  and  conseauent  suicide),  III. 

Hales,  Sir  James  (in  the  Civil  War, 
and  1648),  59. 

Hall,  Edward,  his  Chronicle  (1548,  The 
Union  ofLancasire  and  Yorkey  etc. ), 
786. 

Hall,  Joseph,  "the  English  Seneca" 
(Bishop  of  Norwich),  607. 


Hall,  Nicholas  (bricklayer  and  Marian 

martyr),  115. 
Hallam,  Dr.  Henry,  his  Literature  of 

Europe^  38  ;  on  Waller,  777. 
Hailing,  near  Rochester  (where  Lam- 

barde  had  chosen  his  tomb),  322. 
Halliwell,  James  Orchard  (now  Halli- 

well-Phillipps),  F.R.S.,  207,  263, 

510,   517,  702;   his  Litters  of  the 

Kings,  485,  490. 
Hambledown,  Hants,  421. 
Hamilton,  James  (first  Earl  of  Aber- 

com),  261. 
Hamilton,  Sir  James,  261. 
Hamilton,  William  (of  Chilston  and 

Lenham),  252. 
Hammer,  Wat  Tyler's  (said  to  have 

been  found  in  1 034),  635. 

Hammond, (in  1828),  349. 

Hammond,  Rev.  Henry  (commentator. 

Rector  of  Penshurst,  1633),  775. 
Hammond,  James,  elegiac  poet,  304. 
Hampden,  John,  61. 
Hampshire,  Hy.  Moody's  Antiquarian 

and  Topographicai  Sketches  in,  421. 
Hampton,  John  (145 1)>  508. 
Handel,  George  Frederick  (unluckily 

absent  from  a  concert),  322 ;  men- 
tioned, 586,  652. 
Hanging- tune,  a  favourite,  207. 
Hanley  (one  of  the  reputed  murderers 

of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester),  509^ 
Hanover  line,  its  adherents,  336. 
Hardrada,  Harold  (King  of  Norway 

and  ally  of  Tostig),  379. 
Hardress,  Sir  Richard,  59. 
Hardy,  Charles  Stewart  (of  Chilham 

Castle,  near  Canterbury),  245. 
Hardy,  Duffus,  his  edition  oi\}Di<t  Patent 

Rolls,  460. 
Harlakenden,  in  the  Cade  rising,  501. 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  in  British  Mu- 
seum (various),  65, 7'.  335»  ^341 835- 
Harleian  Miscellany,  15. 
Harley,  Robert  (Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  Earl  of  Oxford,  171 1)» 

253,  262. 

Harman, (Marian  martyr),  115. 

Harold  Godvinson  (last  of  the  Saxon 

Kings),  4,  10,  II,  265,  279,  379, 

385.  392- 
Harold  Hardrada,  379. 

Harper  on  Rochester  Bridge,  accident 

to  one,  800. 
Harriet,  Handsome  (at  Margate  Pier), 

821,  822. 
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Harris,  General  George  (became  1st 

Baron  Harris,  in  1815),  586. 
Harris.  Lord  (George  Robert  Canning, 

4th  Baron  Harris,  of  Belmont,  near 

Faversham),  418. 
Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  History  of 

Kent,  264,  509,  575,  579,  689, 693. 
Harrison,  William  (his  contribution  to 

Mona  Miscellany,  1865),  492,  493. 
Harrod,  Wm.  (his  poem  on  Sevenoaks, 

part  quoted,  and  his  Patriot),,  805. 
Harry,  *' Young"  (probably  the  "Old 

Harry"  Vane's  son  Henry),  61. 
Hartlib,  Samuel,  his  Legacie :  Discourse 

upon  Husbandries  198,  401,  402. 
Hartpoole,    John    (of    Rochester,    a 

Marian  martyr},  47. 
Hartshome,  Charles  Henry,  his ^ffr^m/ 

Metrical  Tales  (1829),  122. 
Harvey,  The  Rev.  Mr.  (Vicar  of  St. 

Lawrence,  in  1762,  after  Thomas 

Tryer),  824. 
Harvey  (one  of  the  Volunteer  leaders 

at  Harwich),  354. 
Harwich  Camp,  353. 
Hasted,    Edward,    his    History   and 

Topographical  Survey  of  Kent,  242, 

286  ;  on  Sidney's  Oak,  766. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  11,  13,  392. 
Hastings.  Sir  George,  249. 
Hawke,  his  Lines  on  Gavelkind,  264, 

265. 
Hawkesworth,  Dr.  John  (invited  to 

Orpington),  762, 
Hawkhurst,  205. 

Hawkhurst  gang  of  smugglers,  316. 
Hawking  Banquet  at  Knole,  747,  748. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John  (his  Hospital),  1 10. 
Hawley,  Lord  {^circa  1692),  834. 
Hawser,  Ben  (song),  652,  653. 
Haydn,    Joseph    (his    Dictionary   of 

Dates,  first  published  in  1 841),  134. 
Hayes  Rectory,  758. 
Hay  ward,  Sir  John,  his  Annals  of  the 
first  four  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

3,  540^  541,  753. 
Hazelrig,  Sir  Arthur,  61. 
Hazlitt,  William  Carew  (Junior),  122, 

162,  271,  484,  486,  502,  503. 
Headcom  Station,  on  the  S.  E.  Rail- 
way, 662. 
Heads  and  Tails,  700,  702. 
Heildrop,  John,  405. 
Helen  of  Greece,  31. 
Hell,  the  Eleven  Pains  of,  789. 
Helpe,  A  Pore,  487. 


Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia,  her  "CIifl&  of 

Dover,"  mentioned,  66$. 
Hengist,  200,  243,  433. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  52. 
Henry  and  a  Bishop,  King  (mentioned 

by  Dr.  Thomas  Percy :  viz.  Henry 

II.),  466. 
Henry  IL,  and  the  Cistercian  Abbot, 

122  ;  mentioned,  12,  167,  458,  802. 
Henry  IV.  (Shakespeare's  Histories), 

783.  786. 
Henry  V.,  his  going  to  Boulc^e,  536; 
mentioned,    477,   480,   484,    485 ; 
Shakespeare's  representation  of  him, 

774,  783- 
Henry  VI.,  42,  457,  490,  494,  502, 

504  ;  the  Histories  of  him,  attributed 

to  Shakespeare,  252,  264,  492. 

Henry  VHL,  141,294  j  Second  Preface, 
viii,  510,  511,  531,  536,  540,  552, 
706,  786. 

Henry  de  Essex,  12. 

Henry,  Lord  Spencer  (Earl  of  Sunder- 
land), 766. 

Henry  of  Huntington,  his  Chronicle, 
on  Alfred,  51. 

Heralds'  CoU^e  rogueries,  149 ;  "arms 
found,"  150;  its  Somerset-Herald, 
816. 

Herbert,  William  (of  Cheshunt,  Herts, 
1 7 1 8  - 1 795,  bibliographical  con- 
tinuator  of  Joseph  Ames's  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,  1789-90),  15. 

Herculaneum  Gate,  faithful  sentry  of, 
87.  (This  refers  to  Pompeii.  In 
1 83 1  ed.  of  Dyer's  account,  i.  72, 
he  writes  of  the  gate  that  led  to 
Herculaneum  by  a  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way.  **  Without  the  gate 
there  is  a  small  niche  for  a  soldier, 
whose  skeleton,  still  grasping  a 
lance,  was  found  here,  together 
with  the  usual  accoutrements  and 
arms."  He  had  waited  for  the  relief 
of  guard,  until  Death  found  him. 
Later,  another  faithful  watcher  was 
found  :  '*  The  skeleton  of  a  dove 
was  found  in  a  niche  overlooking 
the  garden.  Like  the  Sentry, . .  . 
she  had  been  true  to  her  duty  to  the 
last — she  had  sat  in  her  nest  whilst 
the  burning  shower  fell  around ; 
and  beneath  her  was  the  egg  which 
contained  the  tiny  bones  other  un- 
hatched  young  one." — Quarterly 
Review,  No.  ccxxx.  April,  1864.) 
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Hereford  (Richard  Beauchamp,  in 
1450),  Bishop  of,  504 ;  (Reginald 
Butler),  Ibid, 

Heme,  the  Hunter,  his  Oak  formerly 
at  Windsor,  764. 

Heme,  the  Messenger  of  (two  Poems  on 
him,  respectively  by  J.  D.  and  W.  J., 
the  former  quoted) ,  Second  Preface^  ix. 

Henries,  Sir  J.  (full  name  doubtful),  835. 

Herring,  Thomas  (Archbishop  of 
York),  758. 

Hert,  Walter  (1467),  505.  See  Lyard. 

Hertford,  Earl  of  (at  Elvetham,  Hants, 
in  1 59 1  probably.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour), 421. 

Hertford  Press  (Stephen  Austin  and 
Sons'),  whereat  these  volumes,  the 
Ballad  Society's,  and  many  of  the 
Oriental  publications  of  the  British 
Museum,  etc.,  have  been  printed  : 
its  monogram,  Prefaces^  p.  vi. 

Hertfordshire  (celebrated  by  J.  E. 
Cussans).  See  Baraet,  Hertford, 
Ware,  etc. 

Hessel,  Phoebe  (at  Gibraltar),  628. 

Hever  Castle,  510. 

Heymans  of  Somerfield,  449,  552. 

Hey  ward.  Sir  John,  his  Lives  of  Three 
Norman  Kings  (1613),  3. 

Heywood,  Thomas,  his  song  of  Agin- 
court,  quoted,  393. 

Hicks,  cUicu  Nicks,  the  Highwayman, 

788*  789. 
Hicks  Hall,  Sessions-House,  Clerken- 

well,  789. 
Hicks,  Sir  WUliam,  770. 
Hide  or  Hyde=Hythe,  276,  869,  871. 
Higby,  alias  Higbed,  Thomas  (Marian 

martyr),  1 14. 
Higgon,  Rev.  Theophilus  (of  Hunton), 

502. 
Higham,  by  Rochester,  12. 
High-Toby  ( = Highway-robbery), The 

Game  of,  590. 
Hilliard,  Walter  (supposed  true  name 

of  Wat,  the  Tyler.  See  Tyler,  Wat. 
Hindley,   Charles,   editor  of  Reeves 

and  Turner's  Old  Book  Collector's 

Miscellany,  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Jemmy  Catnach,  and  Curiosities  of 

Street  LMerature,  122,  596. 
Hoadley,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  (Bishop 

of  Winchester,  bom  at  Westerham), 

579. 
Hoadley,  Rev.  Dr.  John  (dramatist, son 

of  the  Bishop,  Benjamin*s  mess)  ,518. 


Hoare,  Prince  (dramatist),  245. 

Hoare,  Squire,  320,  324,  325. 

Hobday,  Dame,  142. 

Hoccleve.    See  Occleve,  Thomas. 

Hocus-Pocus,  91. 

Hodson,  William  (composer),  763. 

Hogarth,  George  ^editor  of  Davidson's 

Songs  of  Di^in),  *loz. 
Hogarth,  William,  his  Kentish  Tour, 

and  illustrations,  404 ;  his  scurrilous 

malignity  against  Churchill,  686. 
Hogue  (La),  Bagford  Ballad  on  the 

Battle  of,  576;  Bennett's  song  on 

the  same,  577  to  579. 
Holbein,  Hans,  his  Dance  of  Death, 

378. 
Hole,  in  Rolvenden,  304. 

Holland,  churches  of,  607. 

Holland  (Henry  Fox,  father  of  Charles 
James  Fox),  Lord,  812,  813 ;  sup- 
posititious Codicil  to  his  Will,  813. 

Hollinshed,  Raphael  {^el  Ralph),  his 
Chronicle  (by  Wm.  Harrison,  etc., 
continued  by  Stowe),  3,  264. 

Holmesdale,  243,  264,  267. 

Holmesdale  Volunteers,  Song  for  the, 

375.  376. 
Holy  Island =Lindisfarae,  90. 
Holy  State  (Thomas  Fuller's),  quoted, 

163,  191,  249,  287,  352,  588,  613. 
Home   in    Kent    (W.   C.  Bennett's 

poem),  872. 
Homer,  32,  234, 421,427,  quoted,  430, 

827 ;  Second  Preface,  ix. 
Hone,  William,  his  Table-Book,  403. 
Honeywood,  properly  Hony  wood,  320, 

323- 
Honjrwood,  Filmer  (M.P.  for  Kent), 

340»  341,  346. 
Hoo,  no,  403,  405. 

Hoo,  Sir  Thomas,  508. 

Hood,  Robin,  39 ;  Bowmen  so-called, 
388  to  390. 

Hooke,  Richard  {at  Chichester,  Marian 
martyr),  115. 

Hooker,  Richard  (Rector  of  Bishops- 
bourne,  where  he  wrote  his  Eccle* 
siastical  Polity),  305,  775. 

Hooper,  George  (Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
afterwards  of  Bath  and  Wells),  259. 

Hooper,  John  (Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  Gloucester,  Marian  martyr),  1 14. 

Hop-betting,  442. 

Hop-Garden  (Extracts  from  Chris- 
topher Smart's  "Georgic"  of  the), 
429  to  436. 
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Hop-Garden,  The  (a  poem  by  C.  Rofe, 

of  Hastings),  437  to  441. 
If oppe- Garden    (K.    Scott's),    Perfitt 

Flaiforme  of  a^  547. 
Hop-measuring    baskets    (Letter    in 

verse  on  the),  446. 
Hop-pickers*  Song,  443,  445. 
Hop-Supper,  The,  445,  447. 
Hopper,  A  Kentish,  445. 
Hopper, Thomas  (Marian  martyr),  116. 
Hops,  a  New  Song  (1776),  442. 
Horace  (Quintus  Horatius  Fiaccus), 

247. 
Home,  George  (Dean  of  Canterbury, 

Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  author  of 

the    Commentary  on    the  Psalms^ 

bom  at  Otham,near  Maidstone),  194. 
Home,  John  (Marian  martyr),  118. 
Home,  Robert  (Alderman),  508. 
Hornsea,  Woodmen  of,  388  to  390. 
Horsa,  brother  of  Hengist,  321. 
Horsted  (near  Ay lesford), where  Horsa 

was  slain  and  buried,  321. 
Horton,  Colonel  (died  in  Ireland,  Oct., 

1649).  57- 
Hotham,  Sir  John,  65. 

Household  Words,  410. 

Hovellers,  Kentish,  307 ;  of  Deal  and 
Dover,  647,  649,  82k. 

Hovenden,  Robert  (of  Heathcote, 
Croydon,  and  author  of  Harleian 
Society  Registers  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury),  254,  570. 

Howard  (possibly  ♦*  Moll"),  835. 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas  (1603),  553. 

Howe,  Miss  or  Mrs.  (at  Tunbridge, 
1692),  836. 

Howe,  Richard  (Admiral,  4th  Viscount 
and  1st  Earl),  359. 

Howletts,  349. 

Hoy,  Margate,  817 ;  a  Voyage  in  one, 
described,  818,  819. 

Hubert,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  460. 

Hubbuck,Mr.,his  Humourous  Descrip- 
tion of  Ramsgate,  given,  822. 

Hudibras,  Samuel  Butler's,  406. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  quoted,  185. 

Hudson,  Thomas  (song -writer,  his 
**  Richard  Short's  History "  was 
certainly  printed  in  18 18),  350. 

Hugjuenots,  their  arrival  in  England, 
after  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  745. 

Hughes,  John,  his  poem  of  Greenwich 
Park,  715. 

Hughes,  Thomas  (1823),  265. 

Hull,  of  Leith  Hills,  320. 


Hulliarde^  Rev.  John  (Marian  martyr), 

117. 
I/umming-Bird  soiig-book  verses,  138. 
Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Glo'ster, 

40,  494  to  498.    See  Gloucester. 
Hungerford,  Lord  (1450),  507. 
Hunt,  the  smuggler,  315. 
Hunter,   Dr.  Henry,  his  History  of 

London  (181 1),  547  to  549. 
Hunter,  William  (an  apprentice  and 

Marian  martyr),  114. 
Hunting  and  Sporting  Group,  320  to 

327. 
Hunton,  its  Parish  Register,  186 ;  the 

hurricane  there,  189 ;  Higgon  of^562. 
Hurricane  in  Kent  (1763},  described 

by  Thomas  Watson,  186  to  190. 
Hurst=awood,  51. 
Hut  near  Canterbury  (described  by 

lliomas  Austen),  611. 
Huth,  the  late  Henry  (most  liberal  of 

hook-treasurers),  555. 
Hyde,  vel  Hides^Hythe,    1 16,  276, 

869,  871. 
Hythe  (often  written  Hide  or  Hyde), 

116,  276,  869,  871. 

T  DEN,  Alexander  (slayer  of  a  famished 

man.  Jack  Cade),  501. 
I  field  Court,  old,  323. 
Image  of  Ypocresye,  in  imitation  of 

iohn  Skelton  (1533,  in  Lansdowne 
*S.  794 ;  Dyce^s  Skelton,  ii.  431 ; 
and  Ballad  Socety's  BaUads  from 
Manuscripts,  i.  181),  491,  492. 

Impromptu,  at  Kingsgate,8i2 ;  another 
(J.  W.  E.'s),  at  Tunbridge,  861,862. 

Ina,  parent  of  St.  Sexburg,  281. 

Inas,  King  of  Wessex,  278. 

In  Afemoriam  (C.  VV.  W.'s)  of  Rev. 
A.  J.  Woodhouse,  811 ;  (A.  T.*s)  of 
Arthur  Henry  Haillam,  quoted,  794, 

795- 
Inborow  and  Outborow,  72. 

Incledon,  Charles  (vocalist  and  actor), 

245- 
Independent  (An),  fortune-hunting  at 

Ashford,  70. 
Informers,  properly  tarred  and  feathered 

by  the  smuggling  Dealers,  649. 
Inge,  William  (Marian  martyr),  123. 
Ingeldew,  J.,  to  his  friend  in  London, 

204,  205. 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  2^^;  315.   See  also 

Barham,  Rev.  R.  H. 
Ingrams,  the  (at  Tunbridge,  1692),  835. 
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Intermediate  State  of  the  Soul,  Specu- 
lations regarding  the,  795,  S40  to 

842* 
Invasion  of  England  threatened,  577. 

See  Buonaparte. 
Jnbtrta,  the  motto  of  Kent,  29,  267, 

381,  396  to  398,  417,  637,  etc. 
Invitation  to    The  Kentish   Garland 

(J.  W.  Ebs\roTth*s  Secami  Prelude), 

xvii. 
Invocation  (Rev.  J.  W.  Dodd's),  part 

quoted,  638. 
Ireland,  William  Henry  (his  England^ s 

Topographer:  History  of  the  County 

of  Kent),  quoted,  252. 
Irish  desperadoes  at  Gravesend,  698. 
Irish  Emigrant,  his  anticipations,  374. 
Irish  insurgents,  hoping  for  aid  from 

France,  368,  369. 
Irish  rebeUion,  under  Tyrone,  345. 
Irving,    Washington    (his    Rip    van 

Winkle),  783. 
Irwin,  Lady  (formerly  Miss  Deane), 

at  Tunbridge,  836. 
Isaacs,  Hyam,  his  Ceremonies^  etc., 

840,  841. 
Isham,  Rev.  Zachary,  259. 
Isis  (river),  fish  of  the,  41 ;  and  Cam, 

693- 
Israel,  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben,  38 ;  his 

Conciliator,  etc.,  842. 
Iterculum  Cantio-Cestriense,  405. 
Ivanhoe,  quoted,  139, 140;  mentioned, 

202. 

J    his  Lines  on  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
'»    338. 
J.,  W.,  his  reply  poem  to  T.  D.,  on 

the  arrival  of  the  tardy  Messenger 

of  Heme,  Second  Preface,  ix. 
Jack  a  Lent's  Ballat,  quoted,  52. 
Jack  and  his  Faithless  Fair  (L.  M. 

Thornton's),  quoted,  225. 
Jack  at  Greenwich  (Charles  Dibdin's), 

734  to  738. 
Jack  JoUyboat's  astonishment  at  PolKs 

finery,  682. 
Jack  of  Dover  (an  old  ballad  of  1601, 

probably  lost),  659. 
Jack  of  Dover  and  the  YtenchEmigrh, 

Jolly  (an  old  song  of  1792),  675, 

676. 
Jack  Starlight  (smuggler),  314. 
}ackson,  John,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  looking  towards  Lambeth  : 

absit  omen !),  816. 


Jackson,  William  (of  Canterbury), 
608,  814 ;  his  Verses  written  among 
the  Ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  Monas- 
tery, given,  609,  610 ;  his  Poem  on 
the  Sisters,  Reculvers,  815. 

yackson^s  Recantation  (1674),  quoted, 
787. 

Jacob  and  Esau,  67. 

Jacob,  Edward,  517. 

Jacobins  warned  off,  367,  370. 

Jacobites,  315. 

James  I.,  322,  466,  529 ;  hunting  at 
Penshurst,  773 ;  in  potations  pottle- 
deep,  811. 

James  IL,  567  ;  favours  Tom  D'Urfey, 
745  ;  unexpectedly  visiting  at  Copt 
Hall,  770. 

James,  George  Paul  Ransford,  his 
novel  of  The  Smuggler,  quoted, 
Second  Preface,  x,  650. 

James,  Richard,  D.D.,  his  version  of 
Occleve,  467  ;  his  Poems,  collected 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  ib. ;  error  in  the  transcripts, 
482.  (P.S.  Occleve's  original  is  in 
the  Phillipps'  Library,  Cheltenham). 

James,  Sir  (surname  not  mentioned), 

335- 
Jane,  Lady  Sondes  (n^  Freeman),  561. 

Jane,  Rev.  Joseph,  mentioned,  259. 

Jansen,  L.,  135. 

Japan,  discovery  of,  307. 

Jarvis,  Mr.  (Woodman  of  Hornsea), 
388  to  390. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  Robert  Charles  (Rector 
of  Lyminge,  and  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury), 311. 

Jerman,  Mrs.  (ballad  on  the  ghost  and 
warning  to  Maidens),  619. 

Jerrold  Douglas,  his  Gossip  at  Re- 
culver,  quoted,  Second  Preface,  ix. 

Jerusalem,  72 ;  the  King  of  (Sir  W.  P. 
H.  Courtenay),  328. 

Jew,  The  Wandering,  843. 

Jewish  Speculations  regarding  the  In- 
termediate State  of  the  Soul,  84a 

Jewish  Race,  interest  centred  in  the, 

795. 
Jews,  London  Society  for  assisting  the, 

840.    (No  connection  with  W.E.  G. ) 

yohan,  Kynge  (Bishop  Bale's  play  of), 

276^  460. 

John,  King,  297,  366  ;  ballad  on  him 

and  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  460 

to  465  ;  modem  version  on  King 

John  and  the  Abbot,  466  to  469. 
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yohn.  King  (Shakespeare's),  433. 

John  and  Joan  (ballads),  141,  142. 
ohn  of  Salisbary,  quoted,  167,  168. 
Johns,  an  early  crowd  of  them,  471. 
ohnson,    Rev.   John    (of  Margate), 
588. 

Johnson,  Richard  (ballad- writer),  his 
Crowne  Garland  of  Golden  Roses 
(161 2,  etc.)»  546. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  429  ;  quoted, 
on  Edmond  Waller,  775,  777. 

Johnson,  Young  (his  Rambles),  725. 

JoUyboat,  Jack  (his  astonishment  at 
Poll),  682. 

Jones,  Davy  (his  celebrated  Locker  in 
the  deep  down  below :  **  What 
hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and 
celU?"),  733.  741. 

Jones,  T.,  his  Farmer's  Wife's  Ditty, 
826. 

Jonson,  Ben,  248,  Second  Prelude^ 
xix ;  on  Sidney's  Oak,  766  ;  his 
poem,  To  Penshurst,  769,  770 ;  his 
plays,  778 ;  his  kindness  to  John 
Taylor  (giving  him  a  guinea  at 
Leith,  when  on  his  Penniless  Pil- 
grimage),  872. 

Jourdain,  Monsieur  (Moliire's  Bour- 
geois GentUhcmme\  590. 

Jourdain,  the  Butler  at  Knole  {circa 
1720),  addressed  by  Tom  D'Urfey, 

746,  747. 
Journal  of  the  Kentish  Forces^  Exact, 

(Matthew  Carter's,  1648),  67. 

Jove  or  Jupiter,  32. 

Jovial  Cricketters,  song  on  the,  427. 

Jovial  Man  of  Kent,  The,  444. 

yoy  at  the  Restoration,  £ngland\  79. 

Joy  (the  two  Kentish  Brothers,  Richard 
and  William),  255,  315  ;  Epigram 
upon  them,  256. 

Joy,  Richard  (the  Kentish  Sampson : 
possibly  two  distinct  Richards  are 
olended  in  tradition  and  text,  or  the 
smuggler  who  was  drowned  near 
Broadstairs  in  1 742  may  have  been 
considerably  the  younger  of  the  two 
who  exhibited  feats  of  strength  in 
1678),  256,  315. 

Joy,  William  (mentioned  by  Tom 
Brown  in  verse,  1701),  255 ;  coupled 
with  his  brother  Richard  in  an 
Epigram,  256. 

Judd,  John  (Ordnance  officer),  508. 

Judges  and  Kings,  etc.  (Old  Testament 
history),  forOldcastle's  reading,  479. 


Julian,   addressed  in  a  Letter  from 

Tunbridge,  835. 
Juliet,  her  age  as  reported,  149. 
Justinian,  479. 
Juvenis,  his  Address  to  the  Kentish 

Volunteers  (in  1796),  365. 

J^ARVS  LEGACY  (J.  W.  E.'s), 
"Lost  to  View"  quoted  from, 
196  to  199. 

Kate  of  D&al  (a  song),  652,  653. 

Kate  of  Dover  and  Ned  Flint  (a  song), 
680. 

Kate  of  the  Vale  (in  early  prints  of  the 
song  disguised  as  Nan  of  the  Vale), 
of  Orpington,  763. 

Kean,  Edmund  (the  actor),  329. 

Keel-hauling,  571,  note. 

Keldar,  stream,  Yorkshire,  361. 

Kelmarsh,  Northamptonshire,  cours- 
ing at,  39. 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell,  his  Cod,  Dipl., 
243 ;  his  Twysden  On  the  Government 
of  England,  502. 

Kempe,  Dr.  John  (Bishop  of  Chichester, 
142 1 ;  of  London,  1422;  Archbishop 
of  York,  1426 ;  of  Canterbury,  1452, 
but  named  as  Joseph),  at  interroga- 
tion of  Lord  Cobham  (in  14 1 3),  490 ; 

505- 
Kempe,  Sir  William  (of  OUantigh), 

his  daughter,  548,  550. 
Kenilworui  Castle,  Warwickshire,  300. 
Kent,  A  Home  in  (W.C.  Bennett's),  872. 
Kent,   a  song  for   (Henry  Gardiner 

Adams's),  416. 
Kent  and  Kentish  Men,  with  Men  of 

Kent,/axjim ;  loved  by  D'Urfey,  745. 
Kent  and  Sussex  Times,  159;  quoted, 

446. 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  616,  632. 
Kent  (Edmund),  Earl  of,  503. 
Kent  (Lucie),  Countess  of,  503. 
Kent  Meeting :  Blue  Banners  with  a 

Green    Border    (from    The   Times, 

1828),  349. 
Kent,  the  Earls  of,  503. 
Kent,  the  garden  of  Englxmd,  5. 
Kent,  the  Kings  of.    See  under  proper 

names,  Lothar,  St  Ethelbert,  etc 
Kent,  The  Pleasant  Fields  of,  172. 
Kent,  Thomas  (1450),  507. 
Kent  united  with  York  (at  Harwich 

Camp),  353. 
Kentish  Bowmen  Group,  380  to  400  ; 

635  to  641. 
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Kentish  Cavaliers,  61,  70. 

Kentish  Chronicle^  quoted,  451,  608, 

610,   686;   mentioned,    831,    833, 

857. 
Kentish  Corona/ (H.  G.  Adams's), 4 1 6. 
Kentish  dialect,  142. 
Kentish  Faire^  at  Rochester  (1648), 

The^  56  to  6a 
Kentish  Fire,  134. 
Kentish  Garland  (a  chapbook  and  a 

broadside  version),  224,  226  to  234. 
Kentish  Gazette^  quoted,  134,  204,  282, 

337,  345  to  347,  357,  35^,  365,  3^6, 
370.  372,  377,  442,  596,  606  to  608. 

Kentish  Glee,  A,  242  to  244. 

Kentish  halfpenny,  1795,  described,  i. 

Kentish  Long-tayles,  Tom  Brown's 
Advice  to  the,  254  ;  352. 

Kentish  Marian  martyrs,  Brice's  Com^ 
ptndious  Register  in  Rhyme  of  them, 
and  others,  1 11  to  121.  See  sepa- 
rately entered  under  each  name, 
Allen,  Applebye,  etc. 

Kentish  Men  and  Men  of  Kent  dis- 
tinguished. First  Prelude^  xix,  159 
(wnere,  for  **  later  page,"  read 
''Prelude''), 

Kentish  Miracle,  The,  206, 213  to  218 ; 
mentioned,  620. 

Kentish  Petition  (1701),  252  to  264. 

Kentish  Poets  (Rowland  Freeman's), 
252,  264,  283,  284,  419,  429,  606, 
608,  610,  807. 

Kentish  Post^  quoted,  284,  610. 

Kentish  Register^  The,  quoted,  396. 

Kentish  Rising  (1648),  61. 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  (Robert  Browning's 
"  Marching  along"),  quoted,  61. 

Kentish  Songster  (Canterbury,  third 
edition,  1784),  quoted,  169, 353, 420, 

447- 
Kentish     Tales    in     Verse    (Edward 

Naime's,  2nd  ed.  1824),  142. 

Kentish  Tragedy  at  Sheemess,  The, 

598. 

Kentish  Vine,  Le,  the  Hop,  443,  etc 

See  Hop  Group. 
Kentish  Wonder,  The,  206  to  212 ; 

mentioned,  620. 
Kentish  Yeoman,  The,  245. 
Kent's  Invitation  to  take  Arms  (1648), 

65. 
Kidderminster    Song-book    (Gower's 

Patriotic  Songster),  677. 
Kidgell  (Mr.  or  Sir ,  at  Tunbridge 

Wells,  1750),  836. 


Killicrankie  O !  (The  braes  o'),  a  song, 
mentioned,  680. 

Killigrew,  Admiral  Henry,  576. 

Kilmainham  Minit,  Luke  CafTray's 
(an  imitation  of  the  song  "  The 
night  before  Larry  was  stretched  "), 
beginning,  '*When  to  see  Luke*s 
last  jig  we  agreed,"  590. 

King  and  the  Countryman,  The,  122. 

King  and  the  Northern-man  (Martin 
Parker's),  122. 

King,  Corporal  (his  verses  from  Shake- 
speare's Cliff),  666, 

King's- Bench,  473. 

Kingsdown,  Kent,  403. 

King^te,  Lord  Holland's  sham  ruins 
at,  812,  813,  822. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles  (of  Eversley, 
Canon  of  Chester),  his  Yeast :  a 
Problem  (1851),  195. 

Kinloch,  George  R.  (his  Collection  of 
Scottish  Ballads^  printed  and  manu- 
script), 177. 

Kit's  Coity-House,  Kent,  321. 

KnatchbuU    for    ever  !    (1790 :    8th 

Baronet),  Sir  Edward  =  Tally- Ho  ! 

342,  343,  345  ;  (1796 :  the  same) 

347- 
KnatchbuU  (1831 :  9th  Baronet,  who 

died  in  May,  1849),  Sir  Edward, 

344,  345* 
KnatchbuUs,  The,  552. 

Knight,  Charles,  his  London,  789. 

Knight,  Stephen  (barber  and  Marian 
martyr),  114. 

Knight,  Thomas  (M.P.  for  Kent),  334. 

Knocker,  Edward,  his  Lecture  on  the 
Archives  of  Dover,  659. 

Knole  Park  Mansion  -  House,  vel 
Knowle,  or  Knoll,  138,  292,  320, 
322  to  325,  439 ;  Group  of  Poems 
on,  744  to  749 ;  described,  744,  81 1 ; 
often  visited  by  Tom  D'Uifey,  745  ; 
its  Strong  Beer  eulogized  by  him  in 
a  song,  746 ;  Hawking  Banquet  held 
there,  747,  748. 

Knyghton,  Henry,  his  Chronicle,  471. 

Kotzebue,  Augustus  Frederick  Ferdi- 
nand von  (b.  1761,  murdered  1819), 
his  play  from  which  Ed  ward  Thomp- 
son s  "Stranger"  was  constructed, 
and  retouched  by  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
virtually  written  afresh,  with  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Mrs.  Haller,  226. 

KronossChronos,  his  Golden  Rule, 
374. 
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Kyrkham,  W.  (his  yoyful  Newes  for 
trtu  Suhiectes  to  God  and  the  Crownty 
Licensed  to  R.  Johnes,  July,  1570, 
Transcript  i.  435,  as  Ye  trust  oftru 
subiectes),  2j6;  quoted,  277. 

T  A  HOGUE,  Songs  on  the  Battle 

of,  375  to  379. 
Ladies  of  London  (a  song  by  Tom 

D'Urfey,  part  given),  220. 
Ladies  of  Tunbridge,  satirized,  831  to 

835. 
Laleham  Down,  422. 

Lambarde,  William,  \i\s  Perambulation 
ofKrnty  3 ;  quoted,  4,  275,  742  ;  his 
monument  removed  from  Green* 
wich  to  Sevenoaks,  S05. 

Lambeth  {jd  est,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at),  94  ;  MS.  at,  502. 

Lamberd,  Richard  (of  Rochester),  800. 

l^ncaster  (John  of  Gaunt),  the  Duke 
of  (1 38 1),  474,  496. 

Lancelot  du  Lake^  considered  by  Oc- 
cleve  to  be  safe  reading  for  the 
Lollard  Oldcastle,  479. 

Landgarthaf  a  tragi-comedy  by  Henry 
H.  Bumell  (1641),  76. 

Landpeerage,  124. 

Land  s-£nd,  A  Tour  to  the  (Charles 
Dibdin's  Entertainment),  877. 

Lan6ere,  Thomas  (ballad-writer),  306, 
308 ;  his  Fair  Maid's  Choice^  308 
to  310. 

Lanfranc,  Giovanni  (Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  278. 

Lang,  John,  his  novel  of  Captain 
Macdonald  (1856),  813. 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  58. 

Langton,  Robert,  his  Charles  Dickens 
and  Rochester,  801. 

Larking,  Rev.  Lambert,  502. 

Lass,  The  Rochester  (a  song),  796; 
Sequel  to  it,  798  to  80a 

Latimer,  Hugh  (Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Marian  martyr  at  Oxford),  1 16. 

Laud,  William  (Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, murdered  by  the  rebel  Parlia- 
mentarians), 57. 

Lauderdale  family,  91. 

Launder,  John  (Marian  martyr),  115. 

Laura,  "Beautious"  Q.  Berr/s  song 
on  her),  784 ;  possibly  the  same 
maiden  as  Clio  Rickman's,  856. 

Laura  of  the  Medway  (by  Clio  Rick- 
man),  856 ;  the  tale  continued  in  ad- 
ditional verses,  by  this  Indexer,  Ibid. 


Laureate  of  the  Royal  Kentish  Bow- 
men (Rev.  J.W.  Dodd,^.v.),38i,382. 

Laurence,  Henry  (Marian  martyr,  burnt 
at  Canterbury),  116. 

Laurence,  Rev.  John  (Marian  maitjrry 
starved),  114. 

Lavinia  and  her  poetasters,  282. 

Lawrence,  Ann,  601. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Walter 
Scott's),  204. 

Laying  the  Ghost,  described,  234. 

Laying  the  Stour  (J.  W.  E.'s  song),  862. 

Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead,  allusion 
to  (by  James  Franklin),  559;  (by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  in  his  /j«  Aie^ 
moriam),  794,  795. 

Leander,  swimming  the  Hellespont 
(once  only  half  seas  over),  659. 

Lee,  "Laughing "  Miss  (at Tunbridge, 
circa  1 750),  837. 

Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  64,  76,  249,  299. 

Leeds,  the  Duke  of  (probably  Francis 
Godolphin,  5th  Duke,  who  died  in 
1799;  or  else  his  father,  Thomas, 
the  4th  Duke),  380,  388,  390. 

Leggc,  Mr.  (Steward  at  Knoie),  744. 

Leicester  (Robert  Dudley),  Earl  of, 

528.  548. 
Leicester,  the  Earls  of,  766,  767,  775, 

778. 
Leigh,  pleasures  of  Angling  at,  250. 
Leigh  family,  39. 
Leisure  Hour,  The,  628. 
Leith,  Dr. (of  Greenwich,  Royal 

Kentish  Bowman),  388  to  39a 
Lekprewick,  Richard  (an  early  printer 

of  ballads,  at  St.  Andrews),  493. 
Leland,  Charles  Godfrey  (the  author 

of  Nans  Breitmann,    Gaudeamus, 

Heine's  Pictures  of  Travel, Johnny  kin 

and  the  Gobtin),  his  English  Gipsy 

Songs  in  Rommany,  441. 
Len,  mentioned  by  Drayton,  47. 
Lenham,  175,  261. 

Lenore,  Biirger's  ballad-poem  of,  619. 
Leofric,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  11,  12. 
Leofwin,  brother  of  King  Harold,  ii, 

13  ;  killed  at  Hastings,  13. 
L' Estrange,  Colonel  (1648),  59. 
Lethe,  oblivious  stream,  88,  434,  693. 
Letton,    Beau   (at   Tunbridge,   circa 

1692),  835. 
Leveridge,  Richard  (vocalist  and  coot* 

poser),  135. 
Leviathan,  mentioned,  92. 
Leinticus,  quoted,  841. 
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Lewd  losels,  271.  See  Liberation 
Society,  down  below. 

Lewis s=  Louis  XIV.,  104,  105. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  (known  as  Blind  Bess, 
burnt  at  Maidstone  as  a  Marian 
martyr),  1 19.     See  Blind  Maid. 

Lewis,  "Pretty"  (Miss  or  Mrs.,  at 
Tunbridge,  1750),  836. 

Lewis,  John  (Incumbent  of  Minster, 
in  Thanet),  his  History  of  Tenet^ 
142,  269,  319,  403  ;  his  History  of 
Faversham,  518,  588 ;  his  character, 
588 ;  his  praise  from  a  friend,  589. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  his  Monk- 
ballad  of  Alon2o  the  Brave,  619. 

Lewisham,  Viscount  (almost  certainly, 
George  Legge,  afterwards  3rd  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  1801 ;  in  1 787  he 
was  3rd  Viscount),  380. 

Liberals  (so-called),  stealing  even  their 
opponents*  colours  in  Kent,  but  not 
scoring  much  by  it,  335,  340,  349. 

Liberation  Society  (anticipatively  de- 
scribed by  Shakespeare^sCorioIanus, 
•*Ve  common  cry  of  curs,  whose 
breath  I  hate,"  etc.),  763. 

Liberty  addressed,  356. 

Liberty,  Ode  to,  202. 

LichHeld,  Earl  of  (1660),  79,  84. 

Life-Boat  men  of  Thanet,  825. 

Lillo,  Geoi^e  (dramatist),  his  Tragedy, 
Arden  of  Fava^sham,  517. 

Lilly,  Joseph  (publisher),  555,  753. 

Lincoln  (probably  Lady),  at  Tun- 
bridge (i75o)»  836. 

Lincolnshire  fens,  39. 

Lindo,  Dr.  A.  A.  (his  Discourse  on 
the  Passover  Festival ;  A  Word  in 
Season^  from  an  Israeiite)^  843. 

Lindo,  Dr.  E.H.  (his  History  of  the  yews 
ofSpain^  and  Jewish  Caleftdar)^  843. 

Lion,  7%^  (Sir  Wm.  P.  H.  Courtenay's 
paper),  328,  330. 

Lion,  the  Black  (cognizance  of  Lord 
Cobham),  554. 

Lisle,  Sir  Charles  (murdered  by  the 
rebels,  at  Colchester),  61,  69. 

Lock  and  Key  (Mr.  Prince  Hoare's 
Musical  Interlude,  1796),  245. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson  (editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review),  his  Spanish 
Ballads,  525. 

Locker,  Davy  Jones's  (preceding 
Frederick  as  treasure-holding ;  but 
not,  like  him,  a  gem-producing), 

733.  741- 


Locker,  Frederick,  his  London  Lyrics, 

831  ;    his    Nymph    of  the    Well, 

quoted,  832. 
Lod^e  at  Dartford  in  1690,  Bowmen's, 

381  ;  Song  on  the  Bowmen,  636. 
Loftie,  Rev.  W.  J.,  quoted,  744. 
Lollards,  482 ;  satire  upon  them,  484 

to  491. 
Lomner,  William  (1450),  ^02. 
London,  43, 46,47,  80, 82, 87,  126,  etc. 
London,  Charles  Knight's  six  volume 

account  of,  789. 
London,  Bishop  of  (Simon  de  Sudbury, 

aft.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  269 ; 

other    Bishops   of,     see    Dunstan, 

Gibson,   Jackson,   Kempe,    Laud, 

Ridley,  Sheldon,  Stokesley,  etc. 
I^ndon  Bridge,  855. 
London,  Chronicle  of,  quoted,  659. 
London,  (Dr.  11.  Hunter's)  History  of^ 

186. 
London  Lyrics  (Frederick  Locker*s), 
•     831  ;  quoted,  832. 
London  Prentices,  Loyal,  83. 
London,  Mayor  of  (1538  :  probably 

Sir  Richard  Gresham),  219. 
London,  Tower  of,  474,  484. 
Londonderry,  Lord  (a  Johnnian,  at 

Tunbridge,  circa  1750),  837. 
Long-Tayles  and  Liberty,  39 ;  First 

Prelude,  xix,  352,  etc. 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  665. 
lx>ok-Out,  The  Gravesend,  701. 
Loose  (no  wonder,  in  such  a  wind), 

187. 
Lost  to  View  (from  KarVs  Legacy, 

which  is  itself  forgotten),  196  to  199. 
Lothar  or  Lothair,  King  of  Kent,  278. 
■  Lot's  wife,  mentioned,  91. 
Lott,  Patty  (a  pretty  bar-maid),  696. 

Louch, ,  a  Kent  cricketer,  423. 

Louis  XIV.,  104,  105. 

Lovelace,  Colonel  Richard,  282,  429, 

500 ;  his  Tunbridge  Ode  to  Lucasta, 

on  taking  the  waters,  828. 
Lover,    Samuel   (his   novel  of  Pory 

O Moris,  quoted,  369, 
Lovers,  The  Yorkshire,  361. 
Lowe,  John  (Bishop  of  Rochester),  504. 
Lowland  Laddie,  My  bonnie  (a  song), 

680. 
Xx>wmas,  John  (Marian  martjnr),  117. 
Lucas,  Sir  George  (murdered  at  Col- 
chester, by  Fairfax,  etc.),  61  ;  69. 
Lucca,  278 ;  Baths  of,  202. 
Lucie,  Countess  of  Kent,  503. 
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Luddesdown,  32a 

LuUiDgstone  Hunt,  The,  320. 

Lumpey  {i,e,  Stevens,  a  Kent  cricket- 
bowler),  419,  421  to  425. 

Lyard,  alms  Hert,  Walter  (Bishop  of 
Norwich),  505. 

Lydd,  in  Romney  Marsh,  314;  the 
epitaph  of  its  Vicar,  John  Mottes- 
font,  750 ;  translated,  Ibid, ;  and 
answered,  751 ;  the  place  mentioned 
by  John  Taylor,  869 ;  deserving  re- 
membrance for  its  excellent  Brewery, 
such  ale  as  might  have  suited  Fat 
Toby  and  many  a  Bishop  Still,  763. 

Lye,  The  (="Goe  Soul,  the  Body's 
Guest "),  probably  Raleigh's,  66. 

L3rmen,  mentioned  by  Drayton,  46 
{gu,  =Lyminge?). 

Lyminge,  an  a^rmist  Vicar  of,  352 ; 
Rector  of  (Canon  Jenkins),  311. 

Lymming,  vil  Lyminge,  281,  352. 

Lympsfitld  and  its  Environs  (by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild),  448. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor  (Lines 
on  his  accident),  650. 

Lyndoam  Bodenze  (evidently  intended 
for  Lindau  am  Boden-See,  id  esty 
on  Lake  Constance),  mentioned  as 
birthplace  of  [Sir]  JohnSpilman,  25. 

Lyon,  John,  his  History  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Dover  ( 1 8 1 3- 14),  75 ,  76. 

Lyttleton,  Sir  Thomas  and  his  Lady, 
829. 

"Kli     R.  (initials  of  ballad -publisher, 

^^^  • »     not  identified),  723. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington  (Lord), 
his  Armada  Ballad  ^ot  to  be 
irreverently  "completed"  by  any 
inferior  hand),  529 ;  his  feud  with 
J.  W.  Croker  (which  made  each  of 
them  unjust  to  his  opponent's  merit), 

778. 
Macbeth,  his  defeat,  12,  14. 

Macheath,  Captain  (in  Gay's  Beggai^s 
opera,  1727),  777. 

Machyn,  Henry,  his  Diary  (Camden 
Society),  quoted,  518. 

Mackay,  Dr.  Charles,  80;  incorrect, 
as  usual,  135 ;  his  Popular  Delusions, 
329.  [  The  Obliviady  Quaritch,  1879, 
states  that  one  of  these  delusions, 
but  not  popular,  is  that  Mackay  of 
the  Bottle-XxyX  '*was  thought  to  be 
a  poet ;"  p.  6 :  "Then  Mackay, too, 
contemn'd  of  all  the  Nine."] 


I  McMahon,  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Mau- 
rice de  \Bayard  de  nos  jours,  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche),  Duke  of 
Magenta,  and  late  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  369. 
McSycophant,  Sir  Pertinax  (in  Charles 
Macklin's  Man  of  the  World,  1793, 
but  first  acted  in  Ireland,  about 
1 774,  as  754^  True- Bom  Scotchman), 
his  successful  practice  of  "  booing," 

197. 
Mackwreath,  Frank,  325. 

Madocks,  or  Madox,  J.  £.  (of  Mount 

Mascal,  North  Cray),  380 ;  of  Vale 

Mascal,  Foot's  Cray,  399 ;  founder 

of  the  Royal  Kenti^  Bowmen,  636, 

•637. 
Madrid,  363. 

Madum= Maidstone  (but  J.  M.  Rus- 
sell, in  his  History  of  Maidstone, 
1882,  p.  9,  says  that  in  Saxon  times 
it  was  called  Medwegestun,  or  Med- 
way's  Town  ;  Lambarde  tells  of 
Msegwanstane  ;  Domesday  book  of 
Meddlestane ;  and  law  reports  of 
Edward  L,  Mavdenestan),  431, 435. 

Maviad,  The,  16*1,  778. 

Magazine,  The  Canterbury  (short* 
lived,  being  ill  supported),  802. 

Magistrates  duly  lenient  in  smuggling 
affairs  of  old,  650. 

Mahomet,  91  ;  his  Paradise,  373. 

Maid  (Mayde)  come  out  of  Kent,  162. 

Maid  of  the  Medway  (H.  G.  Adams's), 

857. 
Maid,  The  Religious  (=The  Pious 
Virgin  of  Rochester,  Sarah  Shrimp- 
ton),  790  to  793  ;  her  Visions,  795, 

838,  839. 

Maids  of  Kent,  The  (by  Richard 
Ruegg,  of  Greenwich),  159  to  161. 

Maidstone  (of  which  the  old  seal  shows 
a  maiden  standing  on  a  stone),  70, 
III,  IIS,  "9.  120,  174,  187,  213, 
249i  254,  320,  321,  330,  335,  345, 

348,  355»  379.  410,  431,  435.  44^, 
449.  562,  590,  594,  597,  752  to  756. 

Maidstone  Church,  All  Saints,  its 
Vicar,  Thomas  Wilson,  70 ;  its 
Astley  monuments  (of  Sir  John 
Astley  and  his  wife  Catharine 
Brydges,  with  his  father,  John 
Astley,  master  of  the  Jewel  Office 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  also  of  Lord 
Astley,  Sir  Jacob  A.,  etc.),  295. 

Maidstone  Fracas,  The  (Best),  449. 
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Maidstone  Gin,   described   in  sweet 

liquid  verses,  753. 
Maidstone  Group  of  Poems,   752  to 

756. 
Maidstone,  Lord  (Poem  on  his  Death, 

in  the  action  at  Solebay,  May  28, 

» 672)1  570  to  573.     Compare  pp. 

97.  98- 

Maidstone  martyrs,  burnt  in  the  Fair 
Meadow  (on  June  16,  iS57i  viz.  the 
Appelbys,  the  Aliens,  Blind  Besse, 
and  the  two  Joans,  Bradbridge  and 
Manning),  119. 

Maidstone  Miracle,  213.  (This  event 
is  independently  confirmed  by  a 
letter  dated  4th  August,  1694,  from 
an  account  by  a  Mr.  Freke,  of 
Tunbridge.  See  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  Fifth  Report ;  and  the 
citation  in  J.  M.  Russell's  History  of 
Maidstone^  p.  364,  newly  issued  in 
January,  1892.) 

Maine,  relinquished  to  the  French, 
506. 

Maine,  Mrs.  (in  The  Kentish  Fayre, 
1648),  58,  59. 

Malcolm  III.,  Caenmohr,  enthroned, 

14 ;  547. 

Mailing,  East,  187. 
Mallock,  alias  Mallet,  David,  231. 
Malmesbury,  William  of  (his  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England) ,  quoted, 

392. 
Malpas,  Philip  (in  1450),  ^08. 

Malta,  The  Knight  of^  328,  329,  331. 

See  Courtenay,  Sir  W.  P.  H. 
Man,  Isle  of,  40,  492,  498. 
Manchester,  Chetham  College  Library 

at,  207. 
Manchester,  Edward  Montagu,  second 

Earl  of,  59. 
Mann,  Sir  Horace,  320,  323,  335,  419, 

421,  423. 
Manning,  Joan  (Marian  martyr,  wife 

of  a  victualler,  at  Maidstone),  119. 
Manningham,  John,  his  Diary,  553. 
Manny,  Sir  John,  59. 
Mansel,  Rev.  H.  L.,  B.D.  (Dean  of 

St.  Paul's),  quoted,  794. 
Mansell,   Thomas  (executed  after  a 

seven  months'  reprieve),  593. 
Mansion,  (Thomas  Austen's)  Descrip- 
tion of  an  Old,  633. 
Manstone  Cave,  resort  of  smugglers, 

315- 
Manual,  The  LoverX  605. 


Manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum* 
here  printed  in  full,  or  quoted,  inter 
alia^  Additional  MSS.,  pp.  62,  no, 
265,  362,  385,  404,  458,  459,  512 
to  516,  554, 61 1,  614,  633, 634, 642, 
666,  707,  743,  752,  754  to  756,  784, 
785,  800,  822  to  825,  830,  835  ; 
Austen's  Collectanea  Cantiana  (see 
Austen, Rev. Thomas);  Birch's,  830; 
Dr.  Bumey's,  855  ;  Cole's,  836, 
837  ;  Cottonian,  484,  486  to  491, 
502,  505  to  507 ;  Harieian,  65,  71, 
335. 834*  835  ;  Bishop  Percy's  Folio 
MS.,  5  to  9,  125  to  132, 461 ;  Royal, 
511 ;  Sloane,  52,  53,  88,  96,  457  to 
459,  etc. 

Manwood,  Sir  Roger,  787. 

Manx  Society's  publications    (Mona 
Miscellany,  etc.),  492,  493. 

Maplesden  family,  242. 

March,  Rev.  George  (Marian  martyr), 

"5. 

March  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  361; 

the  song  given,  from  memory,  363. 

Marching  along  (Kentish  Sir  Byng : 
by  Robert  Browning),  60,  61. 

Marden,  321  ;  station  on  S.  £.  Rail* 
way,  661, 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Henry  VI.,  41. 

Margaret  (Saint),  Queen  of  Malcolm 
Caenmohr,  of  Scotland,  547. 

Margate,  315,  319,  347 ;  song  on  the 
Toy-Shop  at,  816,  817  ;  its  Lodg- 
ings surveyed  by  Master  Cockney, 
820 ;  its  bathing  awnings  of  old 
time  (shown  in  Rowlandson's  cari* 
catures),  not  impregnable,  521. 

Margate  Hoy,  a  voyage  in  one  de- 
scribed by  Master  Cockney  (1791), 
818,  819. 

Margate  Pier  (how  and  whence  the 
stones  were  brought  from  Reculver), 
814  ;  Handsome  Harriet  considered 
thereon,  821,  822. 

Marian  martyrs  and  confessors,  in  ; 
sufferers  in  or  connected  with  Kent 
(their  names  italicized),  114  to  120. 

Marian  persecution  (i554'55)f  in  to 
121,  548. 

Marian's  Verses  to  Sir  Rowland,  33. 

Marsden,  Rev.  John  Buxton  (of 
St.  Peter's,  Birmingham),  his  HiS' 
tory  of  the  Early  Puritans,  quoted, 
III.  [From  p.  17  of  the  first 
edition,  1850 :  concerning  which, 
and  The  Later  Puritans,  the  Rev. 
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George  Venables,  F.R.S.A.,  while 
Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Fries- 
land,  Yorkshire,  thus  wrote, — **A 
work  leaning  rather  to  the  Puritan 
side  than  otherwise,  but  which  for 
purity  of  diction,  and  for  impar- 
tiality, appears  to  me  unsurpassed 
in  the  English  language." — Mow  did 
they  get  there  ?  p.  32,  1862.] 

Marsham,  Honble.  Charles  (M.P.  for 
Kent,  1774,  1787),  334,  340;  (in 
November,  1793,  ^c  became  3rd 
Baron  Romney,  and  in  1799  enter- 
tained George  III.)  at  the  Mote, 
Maidstone,  379.  See  Romney,  and 
Mote. 

Marten,  Henry  ("the  Regicide,**  who 
with  Cromwell  indulged  in  un- 
seemly buffoonery,  inking  one  an- 
other's faces  with  the  pen  used  by 
them  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of 
King  Charles  I.),  59. 

Marten,  Stephen,  the  bellman,  642. 

Martin,  B.  E.,  his  Essavs  on  Dickensian 
localities  inScribnersAfonthfyMaga' 
zinet  801. 

Martin,  Henry.   .  See  Marten. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  96 ;  probably  the 
author  of  the  satiric  poem,  here 
given,  "The  Loyall  Scot,**  88  to  96. 

Mary,  alias  Tullia  Secunda,  so-called 
Queen  (1689-95  :  daughter  of  Tames 
Duke  of  York  and  Anne  Hyde},  235, 
262,  620^  745. 

Mary  Beatrix,  Queen  of  James  II.,620. 

Mary,  (**  bloody*')  Queen,  6, 112, 291, 
543, 706, 708,  753.  See  Queen  Maty. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  body  re- 
moved to  Westminster  (16 12-13),  54. 

Mary,  the  French  Queen,  lamenting 
the  absence  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Sussex  (from  Drayton's 
Heroieal  Epistles)^  659,  660. 

Mascal  Mount,  and  Mascal  Vale,  380, 

399-  ^    , 

Mason,  George,  482  (the  Occleve  MS. 

known  to  him  is  recovered,  and  now 

printed  in  the  Anglia^  vol.  v.  part  i. 

p.  9,  at  Halle.      Edited  by  Miss 

Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  q,  vide). 
Masque^  The  (song-book,  1767,  later 

editions  undated),  713 ;  quoted,  714. 
Massachusetts  (death  of  F.  Metznier 

at),  466. 
Massey,  Major-General  (in  1660,  at 

the  Restoration),  84. 


Massey,  Charles  Carleton,  15. 
Massinger,  Philip,  778  (manuscripts  of 
numerous  unprinted  plays,  written 
by  him,  destroyed  through  the  gross 
carelessness  of  the  Somerset  Herald, 
including,  of  Tragedies  and  Come- 
dies :  I.  The  Forced  Lady^  trag.  ; 
2.  Noble  Choice,  com. ;  3.  The  Wcm- 
dering  Lovers,  com.  ;  4.  Philenzo 
and  Hippolita,  tr.  com. ;  5.  Antonio 
and  Vallia,  com. ;  6.  The  Tyrant, 
trag. ;  7.  Feast  and  Welcome,  com. ; 
8.  The  Woman* s  Plot,  com. ;  9. 
The  Spanish  Viceroy,  com.  ;  10. 
Minerva* s  Sacrifice,  trag.;  and  II. 
BelievecuyouListyir^!g.  Fortunately 
this  one,  latest-mentioned,  happened 
to  be  extant,  but  hidden,  in  another 
manuscript  copy,  and  it  was  thus 
printed  in  1848  for  the  genuine 
Shakespeare  Society,  not  the  Shax- 
bur.  All  the  other  plays  here  named, 
with  many  by  John  Ford,  etc.,  fifty- 
five  in  all,  unprinted,  perished  for 
ever,  at  the  fire-feeding  hands  of 
John  Warburton's  cook),  816. 

Masters  family  of  Willesborough,  their 
calamities,  563. 

Masters,   William  (murdered  on   his 
wedding-day,  by  his  brother),  563. 

Mast-headed  pigs  and  midshipmen, 
202. 

Mathers  of  Whitechapel  (a  street-song 
publisher),  596. 

Mathias,  Thomas  James,  his  Pursuits 
of  Literature^  778. 

Maudit,  I.  (the  Puritan  intruder  at 
Penshurst),  775. 

Maurice,  Sir  William  (knighted  and 
made  Sec.  of  State  in  1660),  79. 

Mawley,  Sir  Joseph,  his  Ode  written 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  (1787),  833. 

May,    Richard    and    Thomas   (Kent 
cricketers,  1772),  419,  421,  423. 

May,  (parish-clerk  of  Minster, 

in  Thanet),  319. 

May  Target  (by  Dodd),  part  quoted, 
640. 

Mayfield,   St.    Dunstan*s  apocryphal 
tongs  at,  278. 

Maydard,  Lord  (at  Blackheath,  1660), 
80. 

Mayor  of  Canterbury,  at  the  Kentish 
Rising  (1648),  63. 

Mayor,  another  (May,  1660),  receives 
Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  79. 
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Mayor  of  London  (Sir  William  For- 
roan,  1538),  and  the  Pig,  219 ; 
another  (Sir  William  Wsdworth), 
slayer  of  Wat  Tyler,  475. 

Mayor  of  Maidstone  (2nd  November, 
1648,  to  same  date  1649 ;  Andrew 
Broughton,  who,  being  Clerk  of  the 
regicide  Court,  read  the  sentence  of 
death  to  Charles  I.)»  rebuked  pub- 
licly by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  70. 

Medmenham,  William  (his  house  in 
Thanet  threatened),  470. 

Medway,  mentioned,  26,  44,  47,  48, 
61,  86,  169,  173  to  175,  199,  242, 
248  to  250,  283,  293,  322,  404,  408, 
430  to  433,  712,  765,  772 ;  addressed 
by  W.  C.  Bennett,  712 ;  Bridge  at 
Rochester,  800  ;  Laura  of  the,  856 ; 
Maid  of  the  (by  H.  G.  Adams),8'57. 
Shirley's  verses  on  it,  858 ;  its  mar- 
riage with  the  Thames,  described 
by  Spenser,  845  to  854  ;  vindicated 
from  aspersion  of  being  unloved,  and 
Drayton  cited  for  the  defence,  855. 

Meen,  Rev.  Mr.  (editor  of  Fawkes's 
ArgonauticSf  1 780),  762. 

Meers,  Jack  (at  Tunbridge,  circa 
1692),  834. 

Meg  of  Wapping  (Charles  Dibdin*s 
song,  beginning  ***Twas  landlady 
Meg,  and  she  made  such  rare  flip''}» 
her  seven  husbands,  680. 

Meleager  (not  the  only  "firebrand" 
known  by  Caledonian  bores),  323. 

Melismata  (book  of  songs  and  rounds, 
x6ii),  141  ;  quoted,  143,  144. 

Melodist,   or  Chearful  Songster^   The 

(1798),  415- 
Melpomene,  **the  moumfullest  Muse," 

843- 
Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Scott,  548, 

Men  of  Kent  and  Kentish  Men  dis- 
tinguished as  respectively  of  East 
Kent  and  West  Kent,  from  Maid- 
stone,/^/rx/ /V^/im/^,  xix,  159,  242 
(Grose  is  right :  no  persons  need 
mind  what  Professor  Skeat  says 
about  them,  he  being  always  dis- 
putative  and  positive,  but  generally 
wrong),  243  ;  resisting  Norman 
William,  742,  etc. 

Men  of  Kent,  Wordsworth's  Sonnet 
addressed  to  them,  given,  2. 

Mend-all,  Captain  (s^-imposed  title 
of  Jack  Cade),  509. 

Merauld  of  Ely,  281. 


Merchant  Adventurers,  at  Blackheath 
(1660),  80. 

Mercurius  Crito-Pragmatictts  (1648), 
62. 

Mercurius  Publicus  (1661),  787. 

Mercury  (rising :  decidedly  high),  34. 

Meredith,  George  (author  of  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat,  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverell,  Harry  Richmond, 
Beauchamp^s  Career,  etc.),  his 
Modern  Love  and  Poems  of  the 
English  Roadside,  quoted,  663. 

Meredith,  Sir  Roger  (representative 
of  Kent,  1727),  334  to  336. 

Mereworth,  subjected  to  hurricane  (in 
1763),  187,  189 ;  famed  for  its  hop- 
gardens, 436. 

Mermaid,  The  (an  old  song),  735. 

Mersham  Hatch,  seat  of  the  Knatch- 
buU  family,  552. 

Metaphysic,  Institutes  of  (by  Professor 
James  F.  Ferrier),  quoted,  795. 

Metznier,  Francis  (author  of  a  poem 
on  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury),  his 
death,  466. 

Me)mell, (foxhunter,  in  and  before 

1790),  342. 

Miall,  Edward  (whose  merit  lay  in  his 
Illustrated  London  News  Leaders, 
and  whose  worst  fault  was  his  con* 
nection  with  the  Nonconformist 
newspaper,  but  who  served  well 
enough  for  a  representative  of 
Bradford,  Yorks),  763. 

Michael,  servant  of  Ardem  of  Faver- 
sham,  and  suborned  to  murder  his 
master,  520,  522. 

Michel,  Francisque  (his  Roman 
d^Eustache  le  Moini),  801. 

Midas,  his  gift  of  turning  to  gold  what- 
ever he  touched,  390. 

Middlesex  (in  1752),  Earl  of,  429; 
(Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorsel), 

744. 
Middleton,  Humphrey  (of  Kent,   a 

Marian  martyr),  115. 
Midlothian    Campaigner's    '^  words, 

words,  words  1"  vox  et  p,  nihil,  816. 
Mildmay,  Sir  Henry  (rebel  M.P.  for 

Maldon,  and  King's  Judge),  59. 
Militia   and    Regulars   encamped  at 

Harwich,  643. 
Miller, (Kent  cricket  batsman), 

419  to  423,  425,  429. 
Miller,  Tom  the  (at  Blackheath  with 

Wat  Tyler),  473. 
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Milner  and  Sowerby,  publishers  at 
Halifax,  133. 

Milner,  Simon  (Marian  martyr),  12a 

Milton,  near  Gravesend,  12. 

Milton,  John,  parodied  by  Anne, 
Countess  of  Wlnchilsea,  in  her 
Fanscomb  Barn,  689 ;  previously 
by  John  Phillips,  in  his  Splendid 
Shilling,  693. 

Minge,  or  Mynge,  William  (priest  and 
Marian  martyr,  died  in  Maidstone 
prison),  115. 

Minshall,  or  MinshuU  (Kent  cricketer, 
in  1772),  420,  421. 

Minster  Church,  Thanet  (its  vaults 
used  by  smugglers),  319  ;  its  incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  588 ; 
a  lucky  farmer  of  the  parish  {firca 

■    1846),  825. 

Mirrour  of  Mercy  and  Itutgement  (by 
the  Rev.  R.  Boreman,  B.D.,  1655), 
70,  561 ;  quoted,  563. 

Miscellany^  Musical  ( John  Watls's,  6 
vols.,  1729-31),  163. 

Miscellany^  Old  Book  Colleciot^s 
(Reeves   and   Turner's,   1871-73), 

787. 

Miscellany^  Old  English  (Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society's,  1872),  789. 

Miscellany  Poems  of  Anne,  Countess 
of  Winch ilsea,  689,  693  ;  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  104,  105,  783. 

Mitchell,  John  (anecdote  of  him,  from 
Cameron  and  Ferguson's  Wearing 
of  the  Green  Song-Book)^  369. 

Mockett^s  Journal  {John,  1836),  ac- 
count of  Nicks's  ride,  788. 

Moggy's  Unspeakable  Cruelty,  Coy 
(an  old  ballad),  716. 

Molash  (midway  between  Ashford  and 
Faversham),  its  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  churchyard,  described,  in  prose, 
109 ;  and  in  verse,  757  ;  its  first 
Vicar  (after  emancipation  of  the 
parish  from  union  with  Chilham 
for  more  than  a  century),  750 ;  its 
resident  Kentish  yeoman,  Joseph 
West,  245. 

Molash  Yews,  the  grave  of  Richard 
of  Rochester,  108,  X09  ;  the  change- 
ful seasons  as  they  pass  "  Under  the 
Molash  Yews,"  757. 

Moleyns,  Adam  (Bishop  of  Chichester, 
murdered  in  1450),  506. 

Molineux  family  of  Cheshire,  at  the 
Battle  of  Blore  Heath,  39. 


Mona  Miscellany^  quoted,  492,  493. 

Monk,  General  George  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Albemarle),  75,  79,  81,  86, 
89  ;  his  progress,  quoted,  660. 

Monk  Lewis,  his  Alonzo  the  Brave» 
619.    See  Lewis,  M.  G. 

Monicton  in  Thanet,  a  lucky  farmer 
of,  825. 

Monstrous  Child  at  Maidstone  (in 
1568,  a  ballad  on  it,  beginning, 
**Thi5  monstrous  shape  to  thee* 
England"),  753. 

Montague,  Edward  (Lord  Admiral, 
Earl  Sandwich,  killed  at  Southwold 
Bay  fight  =  Solebay,  1672),  79. 

Montford,  Sir  Simon  de,  275. 

Montreal  in  Canada  (reduced,  1760), 
742 ;  Lord  Amherst's  seat  in 
ilolmesdale.  Lines  written  there, 

742,  743. 
Moody,  Henry,  his  Antiquarian  and 

Topographical  Sketches  of  Ilamp* 

shire  (1846),  421. 

Mordaunt,  Lord  Viscount  (1660},  at 
Canterbury,  79  ^  at  Southwark,  83. 

Mordaunt,  Sir  John  (of  Walton 
D'Evile,  M.P.  for  Warwickshire: 
atTunbridge,  circa  1692),  his  power 
of  drinking,  835. 

Morden,  James  (a  Monk  of  Fever- 
sham),  his  sermon  against  Auricular 
Confession,  preached  at  Christ 
Church  Abbey,  Canterbury,  on  Mid- 
I^nt  Sunday  (1405),  and  listened  to 
by  Wm.  Thorpe,  106,  270. 

Mordin,  ballad-writer's  variation  of 
Mordaunt,  83. 

Mor eland,  by  Trent,  43. 

Morgan,  John  (a  street- ballad- writer), 
317,  3<8,  596,  697,  698. 

Morgan,  Lady  (Miss  Sydney  Owen- 
spn),  her  fVild  Irish  Girl^  363. 

Morockoe  (nickname  for  Blackamoor), 
Thomas,  at  Knole,  744. 

Moros,  his  scraps  of  songs  (in  Wager's 
comedy,  Tfu  longer  thou  livest  the 
more  Fool  thou  art,  circa  1568),  162. 

Morrisby,  fighting  at  Agincouit,  395. 

Mortimer,  Jack  Cade's  claim  to  the 
name  of,  500. 

Morton,  Earl  (leading  the  Woodmen 
of  Arden,  1793),  ^^  ^^  ^  & 
bowman,  389. 

Mosbie,  —  (Susan's  brother  at  Fever- 
sham,  1551),  517,  520,  523,  524; 
hanged  for  murder,  525. 
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Mosbie,  Susan,  her  participation  in 
the  murder  of  Ardem  of  Feversham, 
520, 523 ;  is  hanged  with  her  brother, 

525- 
Moses,  Drayton's  poem  on  \i\va.{Moysesy 

in  a  Map  of  his  Miracles)^   40  ; 

without  Scriptural  warrant  supposed 

to  have  accompanied  Samuel  in  his 

appearance    before    the  Witch  of 

Endor,  843. 
Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  fishing  at,  249 ; 

review  of  the  Kent  Volunteers  (in 

1 799 :  near  where  Tennyson  fixes  the 

scene  of  his  Princess,  at  Park  House, 

the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law, 

£.  L.  Lushington),  379. 
Mottesfont,  John  (Vicar  of  Lydd,  obit. 

1420),   his  Latin  epitaph  and  its 

translation,  750 ;  answered  inverse, 

Audi  alteram  partem,  751. 
Motteux,   Pierre  Antoine   (translator 

of  Don  Quixote),    163,    167 ;   his 

numerous  works,  168. 
Mottraye,  Audry  de  la  (on  Rochester), 

784. 
Mountford,  properly  Mountfort,  Wm. 

(actor  and  dramatist,  murdered  by 

Mohun  the  duellist),  715. 
Mournful  Widow's  Garland,  The,,  206, 

620 ;  given,  620  to  627. 
Mozeen,  Thomas,  his  song,  How  little 

do  the  Landmen  know,   sung  in 

(adaptation  of  Charles  Shadwell's 

comedy)  The  Fair  Quaker  of.  Deal, 

651. 
Mulberry  Garden,    The  (Sir  Charles 

Sedley's  comedy),  103. 
Munro,  Jack  (a  female  warrior),  628 

to  631. 
Murston,  near  Sittingboume,  404. 
Museum,    British,    631,    646.      See 

British,  and  Manuscripts. 
Mushroom,  the  cost  of  producing  one, 

646. 
Music  of  the   Olden    Time,   Popular 

(William  ChappelPs),  135, 141, 207, 

213,  220,  493,  733. 
MusicaAntiqua  (John  Stafford  Smith's, 

1812),  141,  142. 
Musical  Entertainer  (illustrated  folio 

song-book,  1737),  683. 
My  Native  Town  («.^.  Greenwich,  by 

W.  C.  Bennett),  given,  711  to  713. 

Myners, {circa  1450),  508. 

Myrtle  and  Vine,   The  (four-volume 

song-book,  1800,  etc.)»  857. 


"M"     J.  G.,  563.    See  Nichols,  John 

^^"*    Gough. 

N.,  T.,  388.     See  Nichols,  Thomas. 

Nairne,  Edward  (his  Kentish  Tales  in 
Verse:  Dame  Hobday),  142. 

Nailor,  C.  C.  (the  infamous  Vicar  of 
Reculver,  1802),  8 14 ;  translated,  816. 

Namby,  Pamby  (unusual  form  of 
"Namby  Pamby,"  a  term  applied 
by  Alexander  Pope  in  ridicule  of 
Ambrose  Phillips's  Pastorals),  529. 

Nan,  Buxom  (Charles  Dibdin's),  682. 

Nan  of  the  Vale  (early  disguise  for 
Fawkes's  Kate),  763. 

Nancy  of  Dover,  677,  678. 

Nancy,  The  Conquering  Sailor's,  735. 

Nancy's  Constancy  to  her  beloved 
William  (second  part  of  The  Green' 
wich  Lovers^  Garland),  722,  723. 

Nap.,  377 ;  =Boney,  351,  375. 

Nape,  Jack  (nickname  of  William  de 
la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  1450), 
vulgo  Jackanapes,  503  to  509. 

Napper  Tandy  (one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  whose 
proclamations  are  extant,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  one  of  General 
Humbert's  manifestoes.  His  name 
became  proverbial,  and  appears  in 
rebel  songs  of  fater  date),  368. 

Narrative  rf Sir  George  Sondes  (i6^$), 

563,  5^- 

Nash,  at  Tunbridge  {circa  1750 :  pos- 
sibly intended  for  Beau  Nash,  of 
celebrity  as  M.C.  at  Bath),  836. 

Ned  Flint  and  Kate  of  Dover,  680, 
681. 

Ned  of  Dover  (song),  675,  677. 

Neglected  Tar,  The  (song),  733. 

Nelson,  Horatio  (Admiral  and  Vis- 
count), 301,  577,  735. 

Neptune,  his  Court,  51 ;  his  grief,  421 ; 
at  Ramsgate,  827 ;  is  present  at  the 
espousals  of  Thames  and  Medway, 
845  ;  addressed  by  Doris,  855. 

Nettlestead,  injured,  187, 189 ;  Pympe's 
Court,  549. 

Nevil,  Rev.  Dr.  (Dean  of  Canterbury, 
1603),  553. 

Neville,  Miss  or  Mrs.  (at  Tunbridge, 
1750),  837. 

Nevison,  John  (the  highwayman),  his 
York  ride  anticipated  by  Nicks,  788. 

New- Year  Meeting  at  Sevenoaks 
(J755)«  a  ballad,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Duncombe,  sung  there,  805. 
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New  York  Streets  (song,  beginning, 
**As  I  was  walking  up  New  York 
streets"),  62S. 

Newbury  (1643),  firs*  Battle  of,  766, 

Newenden,  mentioned,  51. 

Newgate  prison,  115,  474. 

Newington  Butts,  83. 

Newman,  John  (of  Maidstone,  Marian 
martyr,  burnt  at  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex),  III,  116. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  235. 

News  from  the  Camp  at  Blackheath, 
1 01  to  103. 

News,  Great  (Charles  Dibdin's  Enter- 
tainment), 735. 

Newton,  Sir  John  (his  quarrel  with 
Wat  Tyler),  475. 

Newton  •  under  -  Hedge,  its  Marian 
martyrs,  118. 

Nicholas  of  the  Tower  (ship),  502,  503. 

Nichols,  James  (his  series  of  English 
Poets,  edited  by  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan).    See  GUfillan. 

Nichols,  John,  his  Select  Collection  of 
Poems ^    419 ;    Second  Pr^ace^  ix, 
758,  760. 

Nichols,  John  Gough,  F.S.A.,  his 
Frogresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  15  ; 
quoted,  511;  doubt  as  to  perfect 
accuracy  of  his  reprint,  20 ;  his 
translation  of  the  Colloquia  of 
Erasmus,  quoted,  271 ;  his  Diary 
of  Henry  Machyn^  518;  a  note, 
probably  his,  on  the  Masters  family 
at  Willesborough,  563. 

Nichols,  Thomas,  Volunteer  Laureate 
to  the  R.  K.  Bowmen,  381,  385, 
388,  391  to  396 ;  hU  verses,  385  ; 
The  Bowman's  Prize,  389,  390 ;  The 
Bowmen  of  Kent,  392, 393 ;  OurBows 
in  France,  394  to  396 ;  Invicta,  or. 
Gavelkind  (probably  his),  396  to  398. 

Nicks,  the  highwayman,  his  ride  to 
York,  788,  789. 

Night  before  Lany  was  stretched.  See 
The  night,  etc. 

Nightingale  Sisters,  described,  637. 

Niigends  College  Muniment-room, 
where  all  flotsam  and  jetsam  are 
stored,  106  to  108,  196,  619. 

Nixon,  J.,  his  View  of  Grenwich  Park, 

715. 
No  Surrender  (the  best  motto),  364. 
Noble,  Rev.  Mark,  his  Memoir  of  the 

Protectorate  House  of  Cromwell ,  etc. 

(1784),  186. 


Nonconformists,  794. 

Nonconformity  at  its  usual  practices, 
assailing  the  Church,  655,  656. 

Non-residence  of  the  clergy,  194,  195. 

Nonsuch  House,  Surrey,  visited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  300. 

Nore,  the,  827,  867. 

Norfolk,  Woodhouse  of  (at  Agin- 
court),  395. 

Norman- French  verses,  800,  801. 

Norman  Tyrant,  358.  See  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror. 

Normandy,  Robert,  Duke  of,  ii. 

Normandy,  William,  Duke  of.  See 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Normans  at  Dover,  659. 

Norrington,  Ratling  Court  in,  304. 

North  Country  Lovers,  The,  142. 

North  (Frederick,  2nd  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford), 8th  Lord!,  338. 

North,  Lord  (  =  Sir  Edward  North, 
the  famous  lawyer,  who  in  155} 
became  1st  Baron  North :  whose 
servant  Mosbie  was,  in  1550),  ^20. 

Northampton,  118;  (the  nadir  of 
Truth :  atheism  and  slander  being 
the  baits  for  its  fiivour  to  Liberal 
representatives),  584. 

Northampton,  Earl  of  (1660,  vi%, 
James  Compton,  3rd  Earl,  who  in 
1 64 1,  as  M.P.  for  Warwickshire, 
voted  against  the  attainder  of  Straf- 
ford, and  was  illegally  expelled  as  a 
"Straffordian"  by  the  rebels),  79. 

Northampton,  lady  (at  Copt  Hall, 
1686:  this  was  Jane,  daughter  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Knt.,  and  newly 
married  to  George  Compton,  4tn 
Earl,  who  had  only  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber), 77a 

Northampton,  Marquess  of  (i5S9  • 
Henry  Compton,  Knt.,  of  Compton- 
Wynyates,  who  in  1572  became 
Baron  Compton  of  Compton),  112. 

Northamptonshire  (Kelmarsh),  39, 235. 

Northboume,  75  ;  camp  at,  549. 

Northumber,  kingdom  of,  281. 

Northumberland,     Countess    of    (in 

1455).  501. 
Northumbria,  14. 
Norton,  Beau  (at  Tunbridge,  1692), 

834. 
Norwich,  120, 502  ;  Bishop  of  (Home), 

194 ;  (Stanbury),  504 ;  (Hall),  607. 

Norwich,  Earl  of  (X060),  8a 
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Notes  and  Queries^  243,  756. 

Nott,  Dr.  John,    his   description  of 

Allington  Castle,  293,  294. 
Nottingham,  61,  619. 
Novel  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,   of 

1798,  unnamed  by  him  (probably 

his  Mary  Clifford) ;  a  Sonnet  from 

it,  769. 
Nymph  of  the  Fountain  (Dr.Buchan*s), 

at  Tunbridge,  831. 
Nymph  of  the  Well  (Fred,  Locker's), 

at  Tunbridge,  832. 

QAK  BOUGHS,  the  Kentish  cog- 
nizance (John  Brent's  verses  on 
them),  2,  3 ;  borne  in  hand,  as  the 
men  of  Swanscomb  bore  them,  267, 
398,  etc.     See  Invicta. 

Oak  Chair,  The  Old,  448. 

Oates,  Titus  (fabricator  of  the  sham 
Popish  Plot,  1678),  259. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  (the  self-styled 
Liberator,  and  "Rint"  Collecthur 
from  the  finist  pisantry  of  the  uni- 
verse— who  have  not  turned  out  so 
well  under  later  leaders),  134,  135. 

Occleve,  Thomas,  476  to  484.  (One 
of  the  original  manuscripts  of  his 
poem  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle  has 
been  found  in  Mr.  Phillipps's 
Library,  at  Cheltenham,  and  printed 
in  the  Anglia^  1882.  See  Smith, 
Miss  L.  T.) 

Oddities  (Charles  Dibdin's  Entertain- 
ment), 382,  733,  741. 

CEta  (miswritten  Oda,  in  MS.),  90. 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  243. 

0'Keefe,.John  (his  musical  comedy  of 
The  Poor  Soldier^  1782),  763. 

Old  Bachelor  of  the  Old  Scottish  Village^ 
The  (Thomas  Aird*s),  784. 

Old  Woman,  description  of  the,  35. 

Oldcastle,  Geoffrey  (pseudonym,  editor 
of  The  Canterbury  Magazine^  1834- 
1835).  803. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord 
Cobham,  burnt  in  141 8  as  a  Lollard), 
Occleve's  ballad  addressed  to  him, 
transcribed  by  Richard  James,  476 
to  485,  488.   See  Smith,  Miss  L.  T. 

Oldcastle^  Sir  John  ( The  First  Part  of 
the  True  and  Honourable  History 
of)f  a  tragedy  wrongly  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  (written  in  1599,  by 
Anthony  Munday,  Drayton,  Wilson, 
and  Hathway :  printed  in  1600),  4S5. 


Olfrey  and  the  Abbot,  King  (ballad), 

466,  469. 
Oliver,  Polly,  628.    See  Polly  Oliver's 

Ramble. 
Ollantigh,  near  Wye,  337,  548. 
Olympia,  shouting,  with  all  her  little 

Games,  420. 
O'Neal,  Patrick,  680.     See  Patrick 

O'Neal. 
On  Board  of  a  Ninety-eight,  quoted, 

734. 
Ongleys  of  the  Weald,  242. 

Only  a  Woman  of  Kent :  a  Wa3rside 
Tale  (by  J.  W.  Ebsworth),  810,  81 1. 

Only  one  little  song  :  The  Ballads  of 
Old  Time  (by  the  same).    Second 

vol.,  XX. 

Orange  dens  threatened,  368. 

Orange,  William  of,  620,  812,  etc. 
See  William  (by  no  means  Sweet). 

Organ  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (1784), 
Opening  of  the  new,  606. 

Orion,  who  won  his  Belt  (twinkle, 
twinkle,  little  star !),  37. 

Ormond,  ("the  brave")  Duke  of,  234. 

Orpheus,  indicated  (theThracian),  434. 

Orthodoxy,  Mother  (pseudonym  as- 
sumed by  a  pert  dissenter),  656. 

Osbridge  (probably  =  Ospringe),  525. 

Osmande,  (Marian  martyr),  115. 

Orpington  and  its  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
Francis  Fawkes),  758  to  763. 

Ospringe  (named  as  Osbridge),  525. 

Osterhanger  Castle,  sebuilt  (in  1523], 

552. 
Oswulf,   Duke  and   Prince  of  East 

Kent,  243. 
Otham,  near  Maidstone,  189. 
Otway,  Thomas  (travestied),  652. 
Our    Bows   in    France,   by  Thomas 

Nichols,  393  to  396. 
Our  Lady  of  Bradstow,  816. 
Our  Lady  of  Chatham,  275. 
Overbury,   Sir   Thomas   (parasite   of 

Robert   Carr,   Earl  of   Somerset ; 

poisoned  by  James  Franklin  and 

Mrs.  Anne  Turner),  555. 
Owling  (i,e,  smuggling  exportation  of 

wool),  255,  3»3- 
Oxenden  family  of  Barham   (1727), 

335  ;  (M5o)»  501 ;  and  of  Eastwell 

Rectory  (Rev.  Montamie  Oxenden, 

ob.  January,  1880),  50 1. 
Oxenford  =  Oxford,  462. 
Oxenford,  John  {Times*  musical  and 

dramatic  critic,  etc.),  443. 
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Oxford,  Sheldonian  Theatre  at,  93 ; 

its  old  name  of   Oxenford,  462  ; 

Brazenose  College  (a  libellous  curate 

from),  758,  761,  763. 
Oxford,  Earl  of  (1660),  79. 
Oxney  (in  East  Kent,  near  Sutton), 

44  to  46. 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  at  Canterbury,  64. 
Oyer  of  Poisoning,  Amos's  Greaty  555. 

T>       £.    (1665  :    possibly    Edward 
*'     Phillips,  nephew  of  Milton), 

firiend  of  M.  Carter,  69. 
P.,  L.,  85.    See  Price,  Laurence. 
P.,  R.,  220,221.  See  Pocock,  Richard. 
Packington,   Patrick  (of  Maidstone, 

Marian  martyr,  burnt  at  Uxbridge, 
.  8th  July,  with  John  Denley),  111,116. 
Packwood,  in  Warwickshire,  186. 
Paddock  Wood  railway* station,  661. 
Page's  Wife  of  Plymouth,  the  muxder 

of  her  husband,  518. 
Paine,  Thomas  (staymaker  at  Bristol, 

afterwards  at  Dover  and  Sandwich), 

the  reputed  author  of  song,  "  In  a 

mouldering  cave,"  etc.,  583;  his 

mgkts  of  Man,  584. 
Painter,  Directions  to  a  (Sir  John 

Denham*s),  quoted,  87. 
Painter,  vel  Parker,  George  (of  Hythe : 

Marian  martyr,  burnt  at  Canterbury) , 

116. 
Painter,  or  Parker,  Gregory  (Marian 

martyr,  burnt  at  Canterbury),  117. 
Painter,Joan  (of  Kent :  Marian  martyr), 

117. 
Pallas,  her  Horsey  charms,  99. 
Palmer,  Barbara  {n^  Villiers),Countess 

of  Cleaveland. 
Palmer  (Surrey  cricketer,  "for  batting 

much  esteemed"),  424. 
Palmer,  Sir  Thomas  (1648).  57,  6a 
Palmer,  Professor  E.  H.  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Charles  Godfrey  Leland, 

on  Gipsy  Songs),  441. 
Palmerston   (Henry  John   Temple), 

Viscount,  quoted,  Second  Preface,  x. 
Pan  (nothing  like  "dead"),  771. 
Pannage,  custumnal  right  of,  123. 
Paper,  Thomas  Churchyard's  poem  on 

its  manufacture  in  Kent,  16  to  26. 
Paphos,  mentioned,  35. 
Paradise  ( s=the  Garden  of  Eden),  95  ; 

Mahomet's,  373. 
Paradyse    of  Daynty   Denises,    The 

(1576),  499. 


Paris  (of  Ida  and  Troy),  31. 
Paris  and  Tunbridge,  the  Count  de 
Gramont's    comparison    between, 

833- 

Parker,  Martin  (ballad-writer),  122. 
Parker  Society  books,  ill;  gross  in- 

correctness  of  one,  112,  119. 
Parliamentary  Committee  posed  by  G. 

Stephenson,  661. 
Parmore    {query  Pasmore),   a    Kent 

cricketer,  421. 
Parnassus,  33 ;  depreciated  for  praise 

of  Greenwich  Hill,  716. 
Parry  and   thrust,  episcopal   (Dover 

danger-lights  ahead).  827. 
Parsons,  Philip,  his  Mottuments  in  the 

Churches  oj  Eastern  Kent  (1794)9 

563. 
Parsons,  traditionary  punch-drinking 

and  fox-hunting,  352  ;  libelled  by  a 

Brazen-nosed  curate  of  last  century, 

758  to  760;  reply  thereto,  in  the 

Vicar  of  Orpington's  Apologia  pro 

vita  sua,  761. 

Partridge-shooting  song,  327. 

Paston,  John  (at  Norwich,  in  1450), 

502. 
Pasuk,  or  credentials  (explained),  84a 

Paternoster-Row   pig-eater   in    Lent 

(1538)1219. 
Patience    taking    pleasure    in    hard 

things — and  getting  them,  hot,  554. 

Patrick  O'Neal  (song,  of  his  adven- 
tures), 680. 

Patron,  The  (ballad-opera,  by  Thomas 
Odell,  1729).  586. 

Pattenden,  (Kent  cricketer),  421. 

Payn,  James,  his  story  of  the  Guinea- 
Box,  in  The  Comhill,  226. 

Payne,  John  (author  of  TheAfasque  of 
shadows,  etc. ),  his  masterly  Trans- 
lation of  Villon  (privately  printed  in 
1878,  of  which  J.W.  E.'s  copy  is 
No.  33 ;  an  expurgated  popular  edi- 
tion following,  from  Messrs.  Reeves 
and  Turner,  in  1881),  499. 

Peasantry,  Ancient  Poems  and  Songs 
of  the  English,  1 51. 

Peck,  Francis,  his  Collection,  547. 

Peckham,swept  by  hurricane,  107, 189. 

Peckington     Heath     election-muster 
(1727),  336. 

Pecock  or  Peacock,  Reginald  (Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  1444,  of  Chichester, 

1449)1  588. 
Peel  Castle,  Isle  of  Man,  492. 
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Pegge,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  MS.  Alphabet 

0/ ATrfUicums  {i7^S-^)f  '42,   183; 
his  Proverbs  relating  to  the  County 

of  Kent^  242. 
Fegge,  Samuel,  F.S.A.  (son  of  the 

preceding),   his  SuppUtnent  to  the 

Provincial  Glossary  ofFratuis  Grose^ 

Esq,  (1814),  142,  167. 
Peggy  of  Deal  (song),  652,  654. 
Peisethsweigheth  ypoiseth),  482. 
Pelhams,  The  (at  Tunbridge,  1750), 

836. 
Pembroke  Castle,  defended  by  Poyer, 

57. 
Pembroke  (Mary  Sidney),  Countess 

of,  430. 

Penendean  Heath  (place  of  execution, 
near  Maidstone),  32 1;  young  Sondes 
hanged  there,  562. 

Peninsular  War,  363. 

Penshurst,  187, 248, 250, 283, 291,430, 
746,  74JS ;  group  of  poems  on,  764 
to  782  ;  railway-station  at,  661. 

Pensioners  at  Chelsea,  734  ;  at  Green- 
wich, 730.  732,  734,  735. 

ncWo^Aoi',  To,  42a 

Penzance  Institute  Library  (gifts  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell  to  the).  207. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  Diary ^  quoted,  87  ; 
Collection  of  Ballads,  142,  213,  716. 

Percy,  Dr.  Thomas  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dromore),  on  King  John  and  the 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,  quoted,  466  ; 
his  version  {Reliques  of  Early  English 
Poetry^  1765)  given,  467;  Reliques 
mentioned,  122. 

Percy  Folio  Manuscript,  5, 123 ;  quoted 
direct  from  the  original  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  the  former  printed- 
version  being  incorrect,  5  to  9,  125 
to  132,  461. 

Percy  Society  (founded  in  1840,  by  the 
exertions  of  VVm.  Chappell,  F.S.  A.), 
its  books  :  Thos.  Deloney*s  Strange 
Histories^  5,  9,  472  ;  Thos.  Wright's 
Political  Ballads  during  the  Com- 
momoealthy  80;  Martin  Parker's 
JCing  and  the  Northern  Man,  122  ; 
J.  H.  Dixon's  Ancient  Poenis,  etc,, 
of  the  Peasantry  of  England y  15 1  ; 
T.  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century^  457 ;  Richard 
Johnson's  Crown  Garland  of  Golden 
Roses,  493  to  499. 

Perdue  (burnt  at  Canterbury,  a  Marian 
martyr),  119.   (^».  sPackington.) 


Perkins,  Squire  (Brewer  :  at  Cheven- 

ing  Park,  in  1855),  811. 
Perry,   the  Honble.    Mrs.  Elizabeth 

(and  her  husband,  of  Penshurst,  in 

1750),  764. 
Persius  (comparuion  instituted  between 

Charles  II.  and),  78. 
Peter,  made  an  Abbot,  278. 
Peterborough,  Earl  of  (1660),  80. 
Peterhead  version  {i.e,  Peter  Buchan's) 

of  old  ballads,  725,  727. 
Petition,  Kentish  (1701),  252  to  264. 
Petition  of  the  Pigs  in   Kent,  202, 

203. 
Pett,  Peter  (Admiralty  Commissioner 

at  Chatham,  1667),  87. 
Petter,    Galpin,    and    Co.    (Messrs. 

Cassell),  of  Belle  Sauvage  Yard, 

publishers,  811. 
PettUt,     Clement    (Elkanah    Settle's 

Funeral  Poem  to  the  Memory  of), 

567. 
Peyton,  Sir  Thomas  (M.P.  for  Sand* 

wich,  but  disabled  in  1644 :  in  The 

Kentish  Fayre,  1 648),  57,  6a 
Phaier,  vel  Faier,  Thomas  (his  ballad 

on  Gadshill),  786. 
Pharaoh,  his  fate  in  the  Red  Sea,  40  ; 

what  would  have  happened  to  him 

(Marvel  says)  if  Bishops  had  been 

sent  as  one  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 

91. 
Pherecrates,  his  Miners,  374. 
Phileleutherus  Britannicus  (pseudonym 

of  John  Heildrop),  406. 
Phileleutherus   Bntannus   (author   of 

A  Short  Trip  into  Kent,  1743),  406. 

(Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.) 
Philip  II.,  "the  Prudent/*  King  of 

Spain,  his   "Invincible"  Armada, 

99f   530  >   bis  rebuke  of  his  wi/e 

"bloody  Mary,"  her  intemperate 

zeal,  544. 
Philipot,   Thomas,   his   Villare  Can- 

tianum  (1659),  298,  304. 
Phillipps,  James  Orchard   Halliwell 

(earlier  known  as  J.  O.  Halliwell), 

his  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England, 

485,  490,  etc.    See  Halliwell. 
PhiUips,  Ambrose  (M.  A.,  of  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge),  his  Pastorals, 

529. 
Phillips,  Edward  (nephew  of  Milton  : 

possibly  the  E.  P.),  69. 
Phillips,  John,  his  Splendid  Shilling 

(1701),  693. 
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Philobiblon  Society  (founded  1853), 

555. 
Philpot,  John    (Archdeacon^  Marian 

martyr;,  one  of  the  two  burnt  at 

Wye,    the    other    being   Thomas 

Stephens,  119. 
Phiipot,  Toby  (as  Fawkes's  Brown 

Jug,  still  holding  good  liquor),  761. 
Philoclea   and    Dorus,    in    Sidneys 

Arcadia,  777. 
Philomel,  the  nightingale  (Chaucer's), 

398- 
Fhlegethon  ("I  go  on  for  ever"),  94. 

Phoebus,  389,  390 ;  and  Daphne,  777. 

Pickarsdane  Valley,  689,  693. 

FUkwkk  Club,  Posthumous  Papers  of 

the^  quoted,  613,  622  ;  on  the  View 

from  Rochester  Bridge,  801. 
Pierce,  Old  (the  earth-stopper),  320. 
Piers  the  PUmghman^  his  Creed^  and 

his  yision,  122,  471. 
Pigot,  William  (butcher,  and  Marian 

martyr),  114. 
Pigott-Carleton,    the    Honble.    Mrs. 

(Henrietta  Anne,  daughter  of  the 

late  Lord  Dorchester,  Guy  Carleton, 

3rd  Baron),  363. 
Pigs  in  Kent,  Petition  of  the,  202,  203. 
pH/s  to  Purge  Melancholy  =  Playford's 

IVit  a^K/i^/rM,  mentioned  or  quoted, 

13s,  142,  213,  220,  335,  716,  829. 
Pindar,  his  Odes  on  the  Greek  Games, 

420,  421. 
Pinked = either  rouged  &ces  or  slashed 

dresses,  148. 
Pinn,  William,  his  Novel  Description 

o/ffis  Majesty  s  Review  of  the  Kentish 

Volunteers  (1799)*  379- 
Pitt,  **  Billy,'*  his  /or-hunting  pack 

(1790),  342.  343- 
Placebo,  503. 

Player,  mentioned  (probably  Thomas, 

long  afterwards  knighted,  and  City 

chamberlain),  59. 
Pleasant  Fields  of  Kent,  an  Emigrant 

song  (by  W.  C.  Bennett),  172,  711 ; 

given,  174,  175. 
Ploughshare,  Jan  or  John,  142,  371 ; 

his  Ode  upon  the  Peace  (1801),  372, 

373  ;  his  song,  377  ;  an  Impromptu 

signed  by  him,  451. 
Pluckley  railway-station,  visited,  662. 
Plumers  of  the  Weald,  the,  242. 
Plumes,  The  (Rev.  J.  W.  Dodd's  song 

of),    part    quotra,    400;   Bagford 

Ballad  woodcut,  Ibid* 


Pluto  and  the  Bishops  admitted  to  be 
on  opposite  sides,  93 ;  Pluto  not  on 
two  Styx,  like  Asmodeus,  816. 

Plutus,  a  comedy  (translated  by  H.  H. 
Bumell,  1659),  76. 

Plymouth,  Sweet  William  of,  668  to 
694. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  794. 

Pocock,  Richard,  Licenser  of  ballads 
(August,  1685,  until  the  flight  of 
James  II.,  Dec,  1688),  220,  221. 

Poetical  Decameron  (by  John  Payne 
Collier,  1820),  15. 

Poets,  The  Kentish  (Fi«eman*s).  See 
Kentish, 

Poets,  Works  of  the  British  (edited  by 
Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  1793),  829. 

Polctiers,  146. 

Pole,  William  de  la  (Duke  of  Suffolk), 
502. 

Polhill,  David  (of  Otford,  one  of  the 
presenters  of  the  Kentish  Petition, 
»70i),  253,  260. 

Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe,  My  (song 
by  Charles  Dibdin,  beginning,  **  I 
was,  d*ye  see,  a  waterman"),  733. 

Policy,  Joan  or  Margery  (widow,  and 
Marian  martyr,  at  Dartford),  115. 

Polly(Gay*s  Sequel  to  his  own  Beggar's 
Opera),  185. 

Polly  Oliver's  Ramble  (song,  of  date 
certainly  before  17 15,  when  it  was 
parodied  by  the  Whigs  :  **  As  pretty 
Polly  Oliver,"  or  in  another  version, 
"One  night  as  Polly  Oliver  lay 
musing  on  her  bed,  A  comical  fancy 
came  into  her  head"),  628. 

Poly  OlbioH  (Drayton's  Chorographical 
Description,  etc. ),  Extracts  from  The, 
38  to  51,  277  to  281,  855. 

Pomona,  at  home  in  Kent,  755,  756. 

Pomperkin,  mentioned  by  Henry 
Tubbe,  71. 

Pompey  (Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus), 
66. 

Pore  Hdpe,  A  (anonymous  satire  on 
the  Reformation),  quoted,  487. 

Poor  Man  and  the  King,  The,  122  to 

132. 

Pope,  Alexander,  529,  652,  715. 
Poppham,  Lady  Ann  (at  Tunbridge, 

1692),  834. 
Port  Royal,  622. 
Porter,  Samuel  (composer  of  Bumby's 

Cricketers'  Catch),  428. 
Portsmouth,  97. 
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Posi^  Kentish^  1 89,  etc  See  Kentish 
Post, 

Postscript  to  an  Ifwasion  Prologue,  700. 

Potkin,  Mistress  Alice  (of  Staplehurst, 
Marian  martyr,  starved  to  death  at 
Canterbury),  118. 

Potts,  Mrs.  E.  M.  {nie  Thorpe),  643 
to  646.     See  Thorpe. 

Powderham  Castle,  Devon,  328. 

Powell,  Sir  Christopher  (M.P.  for 
Kent,  1734),  334. 

Powis's  Wit  (1 701),  259. 

Poyer,  Colonel  (in  1648,  Royalist 
defender  of  Pembroke  Castle ;  after- 
wards shot  in  cold  blood,  after 
court-martial,  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians), 57. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward  (Baron),  552. 

Poynings,  Robert,  leader  in  a  riot  at 
Westerham  (1453),  501. 

Poynts  John  (addressed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  elder),  502. 

Prado  (at  Madrid),  The,  363. 

Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,his  poem 
of  the  Brazen  Head  (1826),  98 ;  a 
stanza  from  his  Vicar  (i  829),  quoted, 
at  end  of  this  Index^  950. 

Praises  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  joyful 
song,  529,  530. 

Preferment  in  the  Church,  how  ob- 
tained :  as  of  old,  so  now,  108. 

Prentice,  Frederick  (executed  for 
murder),  598  to  600. 

Presbyterians  at  Ashford,  whence 
derived,  70 ;  their  railing,  262. 

Price,  Laurence  (ballad-writer),  85, 
306,  631,  701 ;  his  Seaman's  Com- 
pass, 703  to  705. 

Pnde,  Colonel  Thomas  (the  illegal 
**  purger"  of  the  Commons),  65. 

Pride  of  Kent  {jdesty  Queen  Elizabeth), 
540. 

Priest's  Chamber,  in  the  church  wall 
at  Molash,  109. 

Priests'  nieces,  and  what  evil  men  said 
about  them,  107 ;  calumniated  by 
dull  dogs,  such  as  Phileleutherus 
Britannus,  412. 

Prigg,  Nicholas  (Independent  minister 
at  Ashford,  who  feathered  his  nest, 
as  usual  with  Prigs),  70. 

Primogeniture  versus  Gavelkind,  with 
its  infinite  subdivision  of  property 
in  land,  267. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  Chloe,  435 ;  his 
praise  of  Dorset,  744. 


Pritchaid,   Stephen,    his  History  of 

Deal  (1864),  649. 
Proctors  duly  excluded  from  Watts's 

Hospital,  at  Rochester,  410. 
Prodigy  (of  a  gentleman  in  love).  The  : 

poem  by  Anne,  Countess  of  Win- 

chilsea,  830. 
Progress  of  General  Monk,  The  Noble, 

quoted,  661. 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (John 

G.  Nichols's),  15,  16. 
Prologue,  in  1795,  to  the  farce  of  "The 

Invasion"  (probably  Fred.  Pilon's, 

which  was  produced  in  I795)t  699. 
Proserpine,  again  endangered,  94. 
Proteus,  his  hall  used  for  the  bridal- 
feast,  844,  845. 
Proverbs,  Kentish  :  see  Grose,  Pegge, 

Ray. 
Prude,  Miss  (her  explanation  of  the 

alleged  suicide  and  ghost-story),  619. 
Pure,  Simon  (character  in  Mrs.  Cent- 

livre's  Comedy  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 

Wifey  171 7),  mentioned,  450. 

Pulford, (in  1450),  509. 

Purgatory,  789,  794,  843. 
Purgatory y  St.  Patrick's,  373,  789,  794. 
Puritans,  The  Early  (by  Rev.  J.  B. 

Marsden,of  St.  Peter's,  Birmingham, 

1850),  III.     See  Marsden. 
Pym,  John  (the  unrelenting  assailant 

of  Strafford,  and  for  tyranny  known 

as  "King  Pym"),  61,  65. 
Pympe's  Court,  in  Nettlestead,  549. 

QOLD  =the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
•»  WiUiam  Douglas  (1724-1810), 
820. 

Quaker  of  Deal,  The  Fair  (Captain 
Edward  Thompson's  adaptation,  in 
1 773,  of  Charles  Shad  well  s  comedy, 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  17 10),  in- 
troduced song  by  Mozeen,  651. 

Quarterly  KevieWy  its  editor  (William 
GifTord),  707  ;  its  vigorous  and  well- 
prized  contributor(J.  W.Croker),  778. 

Quebec,  the  taking  of  (13th  Sept., 
1759),  and  death  of  Wolfe,  138, 
580,  585,  586. 

Queen  Mary^  A.  Tennyson's  dramatic 
poem,  quoted,  173,  243,  294,  752. 

Queenborough,  murder  of  Emma 
Coppins  at,  598 ;  visited  by  John 
Taylor,  598,  863  ;  its  Castle,  864. 

Queensberry  (Wm.  Douglas),  Duke 
of.     See  Q.,  Old. 
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Quex  Park,  Crispe  taken  thence,  812 ; 
the  Democritus  bust,  from  Kings- 

fate,  now  there  (in  possession  of  the 
^owell- Cotton  family :  some  medal- 
lions representing  the  abduction  of 
Bonjour  Crispe  are  preserved  in  the 
modem  mansion),  Ibid.  See  Crispe. 

Quickly,  Hostess  (in  Second  Part  of 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  IV,, 
Act  iL  sc.  4),  395. 

Quizzes  (one  of  Charles  Dibdin's  enter- 
tainments, 1 791),  387. 

Quixote,  Don  (Motteux's  translation 
again  coming  to  the  front),  168 ; 
Shelton'sand  Smollett's,  mentioned, 
Ibid. 

T>  ABBINICAL  literature  and  tra- 

"^       ditions,  795,  840  to  842. 

Raffling  and  dicing  at  Tunbridge  and 
Paris  (1674  to  1676),  833,  834. 

Rainham  Down  ("Raymon"),  523. 

Rainsborough,  Colonel  Thomas  (M. P. 
for  Droitwich,  in  Long  Parliament, 
afterwards  Vice-Admiral,  assassin- 
ated at  Doncaster,  1648),  57. 

Rakestraw,  John,  470.  See  Straw, 
Jack. 

Raleigh  Castle,  Essex,  ii. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  Poem  of  the 
Lye,  66 ;  his  boast  for  Englishmen, 
100 ;  on  the  Battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  392. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  his  Encomium  on  Wm. 
Somerville,  145* 

Ramsgate,  its  manners  and  customs, 
403,  812,  816 ;  described  by  Mr. 
Hubbuck  (in  1766),  822  to  825  (but 
the  Vicarage  there  mentioned  is  that 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Ramsgate  proper 
being  at  that  time  only  its  chapel  of 
ease) ;  Our  Silver  Streak  of  Sea, 
viewed  from  Ramsgate  Cliffs  (song 
by  J.  W.  E),  827. 

Randal  of  Chester,  mentioned,  548. 

Ranelagh  Gardens  (in  1750),  713. 

Ranelagh,  Lady  (at  Tunbridge,  in 
1692),  835. 

Ranger,  Richard  (pseudonym),  413 ; 
his  Tour  through  Kent,  414,  415. 

Ratling  Court,  Norrington,  304. 

Ravensbum  (stream),  43,  47. 

Ravensdale,  Thomas  (Marian  martyr), 
118. 

R&yi  John,  his  Local  Proverbs  (1674), 
742. 


Ra3rmon  Down  »  RainhamDown,  523* 

Reading,  Abbot  of  (1450),  505. 

Reading,  Rev.  John  (at  Dover,  1660), 
75  ;  his  sufferings  previously,  during 
the  Civil  War  and  Parliamentary 
usurpation,  75,  76. 

Reading  Skirmish,  The  (a  Bagford 
Ballad)y  69a 

Rebel,  Kent's  readiness  to,  252. 

Rebellion  in  Kent  (1381,  Wat  Tyler's, 
with  John  Ball,  Jack  Straw,  etc.), 
470  to  475. 

Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,a/Kif  Mortimer 
(1450),  50010509. 

Recreation^  Genteel  (angling),  250. 

Reculver,  mentioned,  243 ;  Mr.  Brett, 
parish  clerk  for  forty  years,  and 
William  Brown  of  (1802),  814; 
William  Jackson's  poem  of  The 
Sisters,  written  at,  815. 

Reculver  Church,  spoliation  oi^  812  to 
814,  816. 

Reculvers,  A  Gossip  at  (by  Douglas 
Jerrold),  quoted.  Second  Prejace^  viL 

Redanies,  Dedea  (German  Legionary, 
condemned  for  murder  of  two  sisters) , 
his  lament,  590  to  592,  594. 

Reed,  Henry  (late  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  History  in  Pennsylvania 
University),  his  Lectures  on  English 
Poetry  and  Poets,  433. 

Reeves  and  Turner,  Messrs.,  their 
books,  W.  C.  HazUtt's  edition  of 
Ritson's  Ancient  Sonsrs^  162,  484, 
486,  502,  503 ;  Charles  Hindley's 
Life  and  Titnes  ofyemmy  Catnach^ 
596 ;  Hindley's  Old  Book  Collector's 
Miscellany,  quoted,  787,  788,  etc 
See  also  Payne,  John. 

Reflections  of  a  Young  Lady  at 
Gravesend,  695. 

Regent,  Prince,  382.    See  Wales. 

Register  of  the  Martyrs  (Kentish  Ex- 
tracts, etc.,  from  Thomas  Brice's 
Compendius),  ill  to  121. 

Regulbium  =  Reculver,  243. 

Rejoicings  for  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  113  to  12 1. 

Reliaues  of  Early  English  Poetry  (Dr. 
Tnomas  Percy's,  1765),  122,  466, 
467. 

Reliquce  Antiqua,  mentioned,  122. 

Remegius,  with  Thirlby,  labours  to  es- 
tablish a  paper-mill  m  England,  18. 

Rendezvous,  The  Royal  (of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Fleet,  1672),  97  to  loa 
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Renown,  The  Seftman^s  (ballad,  by 

Thomas  Lanfiere),  308  to  310. 
Repton,  the  Fogge  family  of,  285. 
Reauiem  to  the  favourites  of  Henry 

VI.  (i45o)»  502. 

Review  of  Kentish  Volunteers  at  Maid- 
stone, by  George  III.  (1799,  when 
Charles  Marsham,  3rd  Baron  Rom- 
ney,  entertained  the  King  at  the 
Mote  House  :  two  years  later  he 
became  first  Earl  Romney),  379. 

Rhutupia= Sandwich  flats,  49. 

Rich,  Master  (entertainer  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1588),  533. 

Richard  I.,  at  the  Crusade,  297. 

Richard  II.,  123,  471  to  473,  475, 
631,  825;  styled  by  Drayton  "of 
Bordeaux,"  635. 

Richard  (Sackville,  1589-1652),  third 
Earl  of  Dorset,  at  Knole,  744. 

Richard  of  Rochester  (J.  R.  Scott's 
explanatory  suggestion,  as  to  his 
appellation),  100 ;  Poem  on  him 
(from  the  heretofore  undeciphered 
Rolls  of  Nirgends  College,  not  yet 
inspected  by  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission),  107,  108 ;  his 
grave  at  Molash,  109,  757 ;  Lines  by 
him,  preserved  in  Thomas  Austen's 
manuscripts,  no. 

Richard,  son  of  King  Lothair,  278. 

Richmond,  Duke  of  (1660),  80. 

Richmond,  Henry,  Earl  of  (afterwards 
Henry  VII.),  Shakespeare's  Duke 
of,  Richard  JIL,  Act  v.  so.  4),  450. 

Ride  to  York,  Nick's  or  Hick's,  788, 
789  ;  Nevison's  and  Turpin's,  788. 

Rider,  Sir  Thomas  (mentioned  in  The 
Kentish  Posty  as  a  benefactor,  helping 
sufferers  in  176}),  189. 

Ridley,  Nicolas  (Vicar  of  Heme, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
of  London,  Marian  martyr),  112, 
116. 

Rimbault,  Dr.  Edward,  14T,  142, 448. 

Rip  van  Winkle  (in  Washington 
Irving's  SkeUh  Booh,  1820),  783. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  15,  112;  his  Ancient 
Songs,  162,  484,  486,  502,  503,521. 

Riverhead,  mentioned,  811. 

Rivers  named  and  extolled  by  Spenser, 
847  to  854  ;  all  others  esteemed  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  Stour 
in  Kentish  eyes,  862.  See  Darent, 
Medway,  Ravensbum,  etc 

Rivers =Ry vers,  Lord  (in  1450),  508. 


Roberds  of  Cranbrook  (two  of  the 
family  joined  with  Cade  in  the 
insurrection),  Coo. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  II. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester  (Dudley), 
766. 

Robert,  the  Staller,  Constable,  and 
Norman  Standard-bearer  at  Hast- 
ings), II,  12. 

Roberts,  J.,  his  three  voL  Collection 
of  Old  Ballads  (1723-25),  529,  542. 

Robinson,  Alderman  (in  1660 :  pro- 
bably Sir  John,  who  had  been 
Sheriff  in  1657,  and  became  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1663),  8a 

Robinson,  Thomas,  his  Common  Law 
of  Kent ;  or,  the  Customs  of  Ga:vel" 
hindiijAl),  123,  124. 

Robinson,  Rev.  William  (at  Denton, 
1766),  friend  of  Thomas  Gray,  812. 

Robson, (R.W.M.,  his  Masonic 

song,  at  Margate).  339. 

Rochelle,  the  Fall  of  (in  1628),  745. 

Rochester,  47,  56  to  60,  79.  106  to 
108,  no,  120,  123,  243,  250,  278, 
280,  320,  324,  340,  402,  404,  407, 
408,  412,  413,  415,  442  ;  597,  613, 
784,  800 ;  its  Four  Saints.  275  ;  its 
Bull  Inn,  340 ;  its  Crown  Inn,  783  ; 
Lines  on  an  Inn  there,  753  ;  Sedley 
disturbed  by  a  cock  there,  783  ; 
group  of  poems  on  the  city,  783  to 
801. 

Rochester  bridge,  danger  on  one  in 
old  time,  8<X);  the  view  from  it, 
described  by  Charles  Dickens,  801. 

Rochester  Castle,  described,  783;  J. 
Berry's  song  on,  784. 

Rochester  Cathedral,  fun  at,  787. 

Rochester  Lass(Sally),The.  796  to  800. 

Rochester,  Lord  (John  Wilmot,  Earl 
of  Rochester),  567. 

Rochester,  Richard  of,  106  to  no, 
757  ;  his  grave  at  Molash.  109.  See 
Richard. 

Rochester,  Sarah  Shrimpton  of  (the 
Pious  Virgin,  her  Vision),  790  to 
793  >  woodcuts  illustrating  the  same, 
838,  849 ;  editorial  comments,  789, 

794*  795*  and  Supplementary  Note, 

840  to  842. 
Roderigo    (pseudonym    of   Matthew 

Carter's  friend),  68. 
Roffa  =  Rochester,  109,  404. 
Rogation  Week,  whipping  the  parish 

lK>undaries  in,  96. 
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Roger,  Vicar  and  Capellan  of  Hidea 
Hythe,  276. 

Rogers.  Rev.  John  (Prebend  of  St. 
Paul  s,  Marian  martyr},  1 14. 

Rokeby,  Lord  (^».  Richard  Robinson, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  first 
Baron  Rokeby),  his  park  near 
Horton  Church,  575. 

Rolvenden,  mentioned,  304. 

Rommany  songs,  turned  into  English 
gipsy  songs,  441. 

Romney,  30. 

Romney,  Lord  (in  1763,  Robert 
Marsham,  2nd  Baron,  F.  R.  S. ,  and 
LL.D.),  1S9  ;  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  Marsham,  334,  34a  Com- 
pare Marsham. 

Romney  Marsh,  242,  313,  315,  470, 
548,  843  ;  flowers  of,  41,  45  ;  the 
Curate  of,  191,  19410 199  ;  255  ;  its 
Mayor,  313. 

Rooke,  SirGeoige  (his  naval  victories), 

575  to  579- 
Rooke,    Sir  William  (Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant, and  High  Sheriff  of  Kent, 

575. 
Rookeholts,  770. 

Rookwood^  William  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  romance  (partly  written  in 
1 83 1  and  1833,  but  not  published 
until  May,  i834\  329,  788. 

Roper,  George  (burnt  at  Canterbury, 
a  Manan  martyr),  117. 

Rory  O'More  (Samuel  L,over*s  novel, 
published  before  1844),  369. 

Ros,  Sir  Robert  (1450),  506. 

Rosciad^  The,  mentioned,  655. 

Rose,  The  (an  Inn  at  Canterbury,  in 
1832 :  still  in  repute),  328. 

Rose,  The  (a  tavern  of  ill-repute  for 
late  hours  and  disorder  during 
D'Urfey's  time,  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden :  unlike  the  Albion, 
there,  where  the  Honble.  Society  of 
the  Cocked- Hats  F.S.A.  now  hold 
i!tit\T  symposia),  200. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  39,  263,  392. 

Rosherville  Gardens,  Gravesend,  694. 

Rother,  The,  44  to  46,  283. 

Rotheram  (used  as  an  a/ias),  106. 

Rotherhithe,  65. 

Roundelay,  The  Merry  (a  penny  gar- 
land, printed  by  Evans),  741. 

Rowena,  temptress  of  Vortigern,  433. 

Rowland,  Sir,  his  song  to  his  mistress, 
32 ;  addressed  by  Marian,  33. 


Roxhurghe  Ballads,  The  (reprinted 
from  the  original  collection  of  broad- 
sides, now  m  the  British  Museum, 
by  and  for  the  Ballad  Society : 
edited,  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii.  by  Wm. 
Chappell ;  voL  iv.  etc.,  by  J.  W. 
Ebs worth,  in  prc^ess),  85, 122, 142, 
206,  207,  213,  220,  263,  469,  517, 
518,  567,  619,  620,  628. 

Royalist  Rising  in  Kent  (in  1648,  to 
free  Charles  L  from  imprisonment), 
quelled  by  Fairfax,  66 ;  verses  on 
Matthew  Carter,  his  Exact  Jcurnall 
of  the  Kentish  Forces,  67  to  69  ; 
previous  commotion  at  Ouiterbury 
in  January,  164I).  60  to  63  ;  Kent's 
invitation  to  take  arms,  64  to  66. 

Ruegg,  Richard  (of  Greenwich,  author 
of  Summer  Evening  Rambles  round 
Woolwich,  1847),  his  song.  The 
Maids  of  Kent,  160,  161. 

Ruins  of  St.  Augustine's = Austin's, 
Canterbury  (anonymous  poem,  x  774), 
quoted,  607, 608 ;  stanzas  by  William 
Jackson  on  them  (1789),  609,  610. 

Ruiter,  Leven  Van  de  (his  account  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Medway),  86.  See 
Ruyter,  M.  A.  de. 

Rupert,  Prince{nephewofChas.I.),  61, 

Rushton,  Edward  (of  Liverpool,  his 
Neglected  Tar,  song),  733. 

Russell,  Admiral  Edward  (a  Bagford 
Ballad  on),  576. 

Russell,  J.  M .,  his  Ilist.  of  Maidstone,  is- 
sued while  this  Index  is  being  printed, 
fulfilling  all  hopes  and  expectations, 
752.    Cf.  Maidstone  Miracle. 

Russell,  Lord  William  (his  Requiem 
sung  to  the  lively  tune  of  Dean 
Aldrich's  Christ  Church  Bells),  207. 

Russian  soldier,  firm  to  duty,  87. 

Rust,  pseudonym,  610. 

Ruth  of  Sandwich,  the  Beautiful  Lady 
of  Kent),  152  to  158. 

Rutland  (Drayton's),  an  impatient 
listener  to  lists  of  saints,  281. 

Ruyter,  Michael- Adrian  de  (Dutch 
Admiral),  in  the  Downs  (1666).  and 
enters  the  Thames  (1667),  86 ;  in 
the  fight  at  Southwold  or  Solebay 
(1672),  97,  98. 

Rye,  mentioned,  45,  314. 

Rye,  William  Brenchley  (his  Visits  to 
Rochester  made  by  Distinguished 
Personages,  from  1300  to  1783), 
quoted,  783,  787,  80a 
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CACHA.RISSA,Waller'spseudonym 
for  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
764,  766,  768,  769,  774. 

Sackville,  Charles  (Lord  fiackhurst), 
sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  435,  etc.  See 
Buckhurst 

Sackville  family,  292,  293. 

Sackville  the  Poet  (either  Charles,  see 
above,  or,  more  probably  and 
fittingly,  Thomas  Sackville,  founder 
of  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  in 
1 55 7),  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  282. 

Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  pantomime, 

445- 
Sailor  from  Dover,  The  Young,  678 

to  680. 

Sailor,  The  Conquering,  735. 

Sailor  (The  Jolly) ;  or.  The  Lady  of 
Greenwich,  724  to  729 ;  picture,  629. 

Sailor,  The  Rambling,  725. 

Sailor's  Complaint,  The.  683  to  685. 

Sailors  in  war  time,  characterized 
unflatteringly,  650. 

Saint  Adeodatus  (Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, A.D.  654),  279. 

St.  Alban*s,  Abbot  of,  505. 

St.  Alban's  Court,  Norrington,  304. 

St.  Andrew's  parish,  Canterbury,  276. 

St.  Augustine  or  Austin  (first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  597)1123. 

St.  Augustine's,  at  Canterbury,  606, 
607  ;  verses  on  the  ruins,  609,  610 ; 
its  Abbot,  829. 

St.  Asaph  (in  1450,  Thomas),  Bishop 

of,  505- 

St.  Bartholomew,  311  ;  ceremony  on 
his  day  (August  24)  at  Sandwich, 
312  ;  Fair  held  in  Smithfield,  567. 

St.  Bittel  =  Botolph,  469. 

SL  Brightwald  or  Birthwald  (Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  693), 279. 

St.  Catharine,  of  Sienna,  794. 

St.  Clare,  of  Rochester,  278. 

St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispianus,  275. 

St.  Denis,  when  he  lost  nis  head,  234. 

St.  Dunstan  (23rd  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  his  tongs  said  to  be 
preserved  at  Mayfield),  278,  279. 

St.  Eadburg  (daughter  of  King  Ethel- 
bert).  Abbess  of  Thanet,  2£>. 

St.  Eadsine,  279. 

St.  Eanswine  or  Eanswide,  daughter 
of  King  Eadwald,  280. 

St  Egelnoth,  or  Agelnoth  (29th  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1020 :  sur- 
named  the  Good),  279. 


St.  Elphege  (27th  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury), 278,  706. 

St.  Ercongate,  281. 

St.  ErmenbuTg,of  £ly(wife  of  Merauld), 
281. 

St.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  243, 814. 

St.  Ethelbrit,  280. 

St.  Ethelburg,  of  Lymming,  281. 

St.  Ethelred,  280. 

St  George's  Bowmen,  388,  389. 

St.  George's  Dock,  Chatham,  614, 615. 

St  George's  graveyard,  649, 

St  Germain's,  315. 

St.  Hildefirth,  of  Swanscomb,  275. 

St.  Honorius  (the  5th  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  278. 

St.  Ithamar  (Bishop  of  Rochester,  A.  D. 
644),  280. 

St  James's,  529,  531 ;  at  Westminster 
(D'Urfey's  tomb  there),  745. 

St.  John,  Oliver  (the  Parliamentarian, 
member  for  Totness,  and  Solicitor- 
General),  73. 

St  John's  Church,  Margate,  315,  319, 

347»  470. 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  789. 

St.  John's  Lane,  Ashford,  70. 

St.  Justus  (4th  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), 278. 

St.  Lanfranc  (33rd  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  278. 

St.  Laurence  (2nd  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  278. 

St.  Laurence  Church,  Canterbury,  575. 

St.  Laurence  Church,  Thanet,  824. 

St.  Laurence's,  Master  of  (1450),  507. 

St.  Leger  family,  297  ;  Hugh,  and  two 
Rafes,  Ibid, ;  Sir  Warham,  298. 

St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  547. 

St.  Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Chatham, 
275  ;  Our  Lady  of  Bradstow,  8x6. 

St  Mary  Cray,  758,  762,  763. 

St.  Mary's,  Dover  (Churchill's  grave 
at),  666. 

St  Mary's,  York,  471. 

St  Melitus  (3rd  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), 278. 

St  Mildred,  of  Thanet,  275,  28a 

St  Mllwid,  of  Canterbury,  280. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Brighton,  628. 

St.  Nicholas's  Clerks  (  =  thieves),  786. 

St  Nicholas's  Marsh,  Thanet,  825. 

St  Odo  (Severus,  of  Denmark),  279. 

St.  Pancras,  607. 

St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  373,  789, 794. 

St.  Paulinus  (Aichbp.  of  York),  278. 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  94, 521 ; 
Prebendary  of,  505. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury,  575. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Deptford,  655. 

St.  Pemel,  277. 

St.  Peter,  humbled,  31 ;  478,  481. 

St.  Peter  (made  Abbot  by  St.  Austin), 
278. 

St  Peter's  Church,  Thanet,  256,  315. 

St.  Rooke  (^«.  =  Roche  ?),  277. 

St.  Sebastian,  The  march  to,  361. 

St.  Sethred,  281. 

St.  Sexburg,  Queen  of  Kent  (wife  of 
Ercombert),  Abbess  of  Ely,  281. 

St.  Tatwin  (9th  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury), 279. 

St  Thomas  (38th  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury), 279,  etc.    See  Becket. 

St.  Thomas,  of  Dover,  280. 

St.  Thomas  a  Wateringe,  555. 

St.  William,  of  Rochester,  278. 

Saints'-bell  =  Sanctus,  67. 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of  (murdered  :  see 
Ayscough,  W. ),  504 ;  his  successor 
(Beauchamp),  Ibid, 

Salisbury  (Richard  Neville),  Earl  of 
(1460),  42. 

Salisbury,  John  of  (quoted),  167. 

Sally  and  the  Young  Sailor  bold  from 
Dover,  679  to  680. 

Saltwood  Castle,  its  interest,  802 ; 
Clericus's  Kentish  Sketch  of  it,  in 
verse,  803,  804. 

Samuel  (the  Prophet)  appearing  to  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  842. 

Samuel,  Stephen  (in  1381),  470. 

Sanders,  Dr.  Nicholas  (his  De  origine 
ac  progressu  SchisnuUis  Anglicaniy 
1585  ;  re-issued  at  Cologne,  1628  ; 
again,  with  continuation,  by  Burns 
and  Oates,  in  1877,  as  The  Rise  and 
Growth  of  the  Anglican  Schism : 
Fuller's  comment  on  it  and  its 
author  is  severe,  in  his  Life  of 
Thomas  Cranmer^  Abel  Redivivus, 
and  Church  History ^  Bk.  ix.),  510. 

Sanders,  probably  Saunders,  Laurence 
(Marian  martyr),  1 14. 

Sandwich,  and  the  neighbouring  flats, 
42)  49>  306, 307, 668 ;  its  Fair  Maid, 
306  to  31 1 ;  its  invasion  by  Eustace 
the  Monk,  311. 

Sandwich  (Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Vis- 
count tlinchinbroke).  Earl  of,  killed 
at  Sole-bay  (May,  1672),  97,  98. 

Sandys,  Charles,  F.S.A.,  quoted,  242. 


Sans  Souci  (Charles  Dibdin's  musical 
Entertainments  so  called),  382, 386, 
387  :  viz.  Cake  House,  734,  738 ; 
Great  News,  735  ;  Hesuis  or  Tails, 
702 ;  Oddities,  382,  733,  741  ; 
Quizzes,  387 ;  Tour  to  the  X^nd  s 
End,  677  ;  The  Wags,  682 ;  The 
Whim  of  the  Moment,  733. 

Sans  Souci,  Jove's :  the  Feast  of  the 
Gods,  386. 

Satyr  =  Satire,  on  the  Kentish  Men 
(1701),  quoted,  256  to  264. 

Satyr,  probably  written  by  Miss  Deane 
or  Miss  Shepherd,  at  Tunbridge 
(about  1750),  836. 

Saunders,  George  (murdered,  1573), 
518.     See  Warning  for  F,  IV, 

Saunders,  Laurence  (Marian  martyr, 
at  Coventry),  114. 

Saunders,  Major  Thomas,  afterwards 
Colonel  (a  military  plunderer,  at 
beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion : 
afterwards  nominated  as  King's 
Judge  ;  on  the  Borders'  in  165 1  ;. 
obscured  after  Restoration),  75. 

Savoy  Palace,  burnt  by  Wat  Tyler 

(1381),  473. 

Sawbridge,  John  (of  Ollantigh,  Alder- 
man of  Canterbury),  addressed  em- 
phatically as  The  Man  of  Kent,  by 
Cantenis  Britannia,  337 ;  and  also 
by  J.,  with  two  later  epitaphs 
written  on  his  death,  338 ;  also  a 
Masonic  song  in  his  honour,  by  the 
R.W.M.  Brother  Robson,  339. 

Say  (James  Fiennes),  Lord  :  beheaded 
by  the  insurgents  under  Cade,  252, 
506. 

Say,  John  (i45o)»  507* 

Say,  Will  (1450}  507. 

Sayer,  Stephen  (of  Bishopston),  814. 

Scanderbeg  (George  Castriot,  Prince 
of  Albania,  son  of  John),  74. 

Schepy  John  (an  early  satire),  47  !• 

Scholar,  Description  of  the,  34. 

School-Board  fussiness  and  incom- 
petence (witness  St  Paul's  Industrial 
School,  1 88 1),  373. 

School  for  Scandal  (R.  B.  Sheridan's 
comedy,  1776),  235,  668. 

Scornful  Sue  (ballad),  683,  684. 

Scot,  The  Loyal  (satire,  probably  by 
Andrew  Marvel),  86  to  96. 

Scot,  The  Rebel  (by  John  Cleveland^ 
a  poem),  mentioned,  96. 

Scots  GreySy  Records  of  the^  628.. 
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Scott  Ballad,  The,  547  to  552. 
Scott,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.,  11^  Baker), 548. 
Scott,  Isabel,  552. 
Scott,  James   Kenat,  F.  S.  A.,   106  ; 

his  original  note  on  Swanscombe, 

10   to    14 ;    his   Letters   respecting 

Fauconbergis    Kentish    Rising  (in 

147 1 ),  264  ;  his  connection  with  the 

Scott  Ballad,  547,  549,  552. 
Scott,  John  (grandfather  of  Reginald 

Scott),  547,  548. 
Scott,  John  (son  of  Sir  Thomas),  549. 
Scott,  Raynold.    See  Scott,  Reginald. 
Scott  Records,  547. 
Scott,    Reginald    or    Raynold,    547, 

548;  tihs  Hoppe- Garden  (1574),  and 

Discovery  of  Witchcraft  (1584  :  Dr. 

Brinsley  Nicholson  projects  a  private 

reprint  of   this),    550  ;    his  Scott 

Ballad,  550  to  552. 
Scott,  Richard,  547. 
Scott,  Thomas  (Archbishop  of  York), 

106. 
Scott,  Thomas  (the  Regicide  Secretary 

of  State,  M.  P.  for  Aylesbury  in  the 

over-Long  Parliament),  59. 
Scott,  Sir  Thomas,  547  to  552 ;  his 

Epitaph,  550. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  139,  140, 

202,  204,  379. 
Scott,  Sir  William  (in  1805),  195,  548. 
Scott's  Hall,  547,  549,  553. 
Scribnet^s   Monthly  Magazine   (New 

York :  now  entitled  The  Century, 

1882),  801. 

Scroop, (at  Tunbridge,  1 750),  836. 

Scylla,  rock  of,  434. 

Seal,  The  Great  (a  fishy  business,  trying 

to  catch  it :  for  Lyndhurst),  650. 
Seaman,  Description  of  the,  37. 
Seaman  of  Dover  (Henry),  152  to  158. 
Seaman  of  Dover  (Sweet  William), 

669  to  674. 
Seaman*s  Compass,  The  (a  ballad  by 

Laurence  Price),  701  to  703. 
Seasons,  at  Molash,  The,  757. 
Seasons,  The  (J.  W.  Dodd's  poem), 639. 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,    103,  282  ;  his 

Soldier's  Catch  (about  1690),  104, 

105  ;  his  Objurgation  to  a  Cock  at 

Rochester,  783. 
Sedgwick,  Mr.  (a  vocalist),  584. 
Seger,  Rev.  Samuel,  his  Observations 

on  Clerical  Non-residence^  194. 
Seine  (probably  miswritten  for  Tyne), 

88. 


Selden,  John,  his  Notes  to  Drayton's 
FolyOlbion,  3,  38. 

Self-conquering,  108. 

Selwyn,  George  (?  at  Tunbridge,  1750), 
836. 

Sempill  or  Semple,  Robert  (a  ballad 
by  him),  493. 

Sensation  Book  0/ English  Songs,  226. 

Septvans,  among  Cade's  followers,  501. 

Sethred,  Abbess  of  Bridge,  281. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  the  unsettled  (not  a 
Veiled  Prophet :  in  fact,  no  con- 
juror, and  of  very  little  profit),  567. 

Seven  Dials  bards,  596 ;  their  ditties, 
694. 

Seven-Oak  Fair  (Se'noak),  described, 
808,  809. 

Seven- Oaks,  322,  403,  422,  428,  435, 
579,  811 ;  Group  of  Poems  on,  805 
to  811. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward  (1701),  262. 

Shadwell,  Charles  (his  Fair  Quaker  of 
Deal ;  or.  The  Humours  of  the  Navy, 
1 7 10,  the  original  of  Captain  Edward 
Thompson's  1773  comedy),  651. 

Sha^bag :  see,  properly,  Shakebag. 

Shakebag  or  Shagbag  (one  of  the 
murderers  of  Ardem  of  Faversham), 
517,  521,  523  to  525. 

Shakespeare,  William,  his  MacbetKs 
Birnam-wood  borne  to  Dunsinane, 
anticipated  by  the  Men  of  Swans- 
combe, 12  ;  his  Gads-hill,  167 ;  his 
'*  Home-keeping  youths,"  406 ;  his 
Winter^ sTale,  235,  Second  Fref ace,  x ; 
Henry  K,  485  ;  Hetiry  VI.,  252, 
264,  462  ;  his  Romeo  and  yuliet, 
499  ;  his  character  of  Cade  (scarcely 
historically  true),  500 ;  Arden  of 
Faversham  attributed  to  him,  517  ; 
his  Tcnttest,  584 ;  Yix^  King  Lear,  665 ; 
his  Mulberry*tree  destroyed,  816. 

Shakespeare'* s  Century  of  Fraise,  ^l6, 

485. 

Shakespeare  s  ClifT,  Dover  (the  de- 
scription of  it,  in  King  Lear),  665  ; 
Coiporal  King's  verses  on  it  (i8th 
century),  666  to  668. 

Sharp, (at  Tunbridge,  1692),  835. 

Sharp,  John  (publisher  of  the  choice 
illustrated  edition  of  The  British 
Foets,  edited  bv  Thomas  Park),  145. 

Sharpe's  Archers  Register,  382,  383. 

Sheemess  Fort,  408. 

Sheemess  Tragedy,  598. 

Shegg,  Stephen,  508.     See  Slegg. 
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Sheldon,  Gilbert  (76th  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  92,  93,  606. 

Shddonian  Theatre,  at  Oxford,  93. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  (his  '*  Swell- 
foot  Uie  Tyrant,"  1820),  202. 

Shelmerdine,  William  (printer),  580. 

Shelton,  Thomas,  his  Quixote^  168. 

Shenstone,  William  (friend  of  Wm. 
SomervUle),  145. 

Shepheard,  Jacke  (accompanies  Wal 
Tyler,  and  dies  in  suspense),  473. 

Shepheard,  Miss  (1750,  afterwards 
Lady  Irwin),  at  Tunbridge,  836. 

Shepheard* s  Calendar^  The  (Spenser's), 
quoted,  202. 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  49,  51,  500. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his  Critic^ 
76 ;  his  modifications  of  E.  Thomp- 
son's Stranger  (from  Kotzebue  :  the 
entire  credit  of  the  translation  is 
given  to  Sheridan  in  the  Life  of  Mrs, 
Siddons  \  but  Tom  Campbell  was 
no  authonty,  although  early  a  poet, 
spoilt  by  popular  applause),  226; 
his  School  for  Scandal^  235. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  WilUam  (Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  at  height  of  popularity  in 
1690 ;  at  Tunbridge  eirca  1692),  835. 

Shiboleth  (as  defin^  by  Marvel),  95. 

Shield,  William  (composer),  245,  763. 

Shillibeer,  George,  his  Address,  709  ; 
his  Omnibus  versus  Rail-road,  708. 

Shillings  The  Splendid  (in  imitation 
of  Milton,  by  John  Phillips),  men- 
tioned, 693. 

Shipboume,  435,  436. 

Ships  on  fire  (described  in  John 
Warby's  English  Iliads),  572. 

Shipwreck^  The  (William  Falconer's), 
(Quoted,  647. 

Shirley,  George  £.,  his  Verses  on  the 
Medway,  858. 

Shitterden,  Nicholas  (Marian  martyr, 
burnt  at  Canterbury),  115. 

Shooter's  Hill,  414 ;  frequency  of 
robberies  thereon,  786,  787. 

Shop-boy  is  Free,  The  (a  parody  on 
The  Rover  is  Free),  695. 

Shore,  Jane  (in  Drayton's  England^s 
I/eroical  Epistles)y  41. 

Shoreham  Ferry,  81. 

Shomcliffe  Camp,  590. 

Shome,  Sir  ( =the  later  "  Reverend  ") 
John,  276,  277. 

Short's  History,  Richard  (Tom  Hud- 
son's song :  date  before  181 8),  350. 


Shrimpton,  Sarah  (of  Rochester  :  the 
Pious  Vii^n,  or  Religious  Maid),  her 
Visions,  790  to  793.  795,  839,  840. 

Shrimpton,  Mr.  (of  Rochester,  (ather 
of  Sarah),  790. 

Shrine  at  Canterbury,  Becket's,  271, 
etc. 

Shrine,  The  Ride  to  the  (Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Pilgrims'^,  268 ;  dis- 
orders attending  such  journeys,  269, 
270;  Erasmuses  account,  271 ;  G.W. 
Thombuiy's  poem,  272  to  275. 

Shute  (a  Tunbridge  versifier,  in 
1692),  834. 

Sicilian  Muse,  Le.  of  Theocritus,  822. 

Sidney,  Algernon  (who  died  in  1683  : 
*^This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all"),  764,  766. 

Sidney,  Algernon  (in  later  time,  an 
unworthy  namesake  of  the  noble 
Republican),  a  black  sheep  of  the 
Gastrell  breed,  766. 

Sidney,  Lady  Dorothy  (Waller's 
Sacharissa :  a  coquette,  not  worthy 
of  the  praise  lavi^ed  on  her),  766, 
776,  779  ;  her  picture,  777. 

Sidney,  Lady  Lucy,  778. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  (Governor  of  Flush- 
ing), 282,  291, 430,  764  to  766,  76S, 
769,  779  ;  his  birth,  765,  768,  776  ; 
his  oak,  764,  765,  766,  771,  776; 
epitaph  on  him,  844. 

Sidneys,  the  family  of  the,  748,  779. 

Silver  Streak  of  Sea,  Our  (J.  W. 
Ebsworth's),  827. 

Simmons,  Alfred  (Labourers'  Union 
agitator),  158,  446. 

Simmons, (Kent  cricketer),  421, 

423f  425. 
Simpson  of  Chatham,  614. 

S ion's  Grove,  Tunbridge  Wells,  831, 

Sissinghurst  Castle,  548. 

Sisters,  The  ( = twin-spires  of  Reculver 
Church,  sea-mark),  815,  816. 

Sittingboume  Dinner  (1831),  344. 

Skeat,  double-you,  double-you  (having 
taken  down  a  P^ge),  242  ;  742. 

Skelton,  —  (at  Tunbridge,  1692),  835. 

Skelton,  John  (the  Image  of  Ypocresy^ 
by  one  of  his  imitators,  quoted,  from 
Dyce's  edition  of  his  IVorks),^  491, 
492 ;  his  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow,  503. 

Skippon,  Philip  (*•  Stout  Skippon," 
M.P.  for  Barnstable,  one  of  the  so- 
called  Judges  of  Charles  L),  56. 

Slegg  m  Shegg,  Stephen  (1450),  508. 
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Slighted  Jockey,  a  song,  716. 

Sloane  Manuscripts  at  British  Museum, 
52,  53,  88,  96.  457  to  459,  etc. 

Small-pox,  568  ;  its  ravages,  569. 

Smart,  Christopher,  172,283  ;  extracts 
from  his  Hop-Garden^  429  to  436. 

Smectymnuus  (in  text,  and  glossed),  73. 

Smeeth,  mentioned,  552. 

Smith  (Mrs.),  Charlotte,  767 ;  her 
Sonnet,  768. 

Smith,  Description  of  the,  29. 

Smith,  John  Russell,  his  Bibliotheca 
Cantiana  cited,  15,  27,  254,  264, 
405,  547,  605,  606,  715. 

Smith,  John  Stafford,  his  Musica 
Antiqua^  141. 

Smith,  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin,  476.  See 
Occleve  (whose  ballad  on  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham,  she  has 
printed  in  the  Anglia^  vol  v.  p.  9, 
irom  the  recovered  original  manu- 
script at  Cheltenham). 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney  (at  Acre),  301. 

Smith,  the  Weaver  (in  Cade's  insur- 
rection), 501. 

Smith,  W.  (Rouge  Dragon  Pursui- 
vant), 783. 

Smithfield,  30,  472,  474,  475,  567. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  his  Quixote^  168. 

Smuggler^  The  (novel  by  G.  P.  R. 
James),  650 ;  song  in  the  same, 
Second  Pre/ace^  x. 

Smuggler  (Will,  the),  and  Nancy :  a 
song,  317. 

Smuggler's  Bride,The  (song:  Ebsworth 
copy  signed  "John  Morgan"),  255, 

3I3»  648. 
Smuggling  on  Kent  coast,  313  to  319, 

647,  649 ;  on  Sussex  coast,  314. 
Smythe  of  Bounds,  Robert,  760. 
Snargate  Church  (in  Romney  Marsh), 

3i5»3i6. 
Snod  or  Snoth,  Annis  =  Agnes  (widow : 

Marian  martyr,  bumtat  Canterbury), 

117. 

Soale,  Joan  (wife :  a  Marian  martyr, 

burnt  at  Canterbury),  117. 
Soger  Boy's  Irish  Comic  Song-Book, 

The  Bouldy  374. 
Soldier's  Catch,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley 

(probably  169^),  104. 
Solebay  (i.e.  South  wold  Bay,  Sussex), 

engagement  with  the  Dutch  fleet  (in 

1672),  97,  570. 
Solomon,  633 ;  (as  accredited  author  of 
Kohdeth,  or  Ecclesiasies)^  750. 


Somerfield,  the  Heymans  of,  552. 

Somerset  (Edward  Seymour,  Lord 
Protector,  under  Edward  VL), 
Duke  of,  510. 

Somerset  (Lady  Frances  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Essex,  and, 
when  she  had  obtained  an  iniquitous 
divorce,  still  later),  Countess  of,  555. 

Somerset,  Master  ( 1450),  506,  note  507. 

Somerville,  William,  bis  Yeoman  of 
Kent  tale  in  verse,  145  to  150 ;  his 
Chase,  mentioned,  145. 

Somner,  William,  his  Antiquities  of 
Canterbury  (1640),  I  ;  his  Roman 
Ports  (1693),  123,  124. 

Sondes,  or  Sonds,  Freeman  (kills  his 
brother  George,  through  jealousy), 
561 ;  imprisoned,  and  executed  at 
Penendean  Heath,  near  Maidstone, 
562  ;  a  Prayer  for  him,  565. 

Sondes,  George  (murdered  by  his 
brother  Freeman,  in  1655),  561  ; 
funeral  el^e  on  him,  ^64,  565. 

Sondes,  Lady  Jane  {n&  Freeman), 
561. 

Sondes,  Lord  (Lewis  Richard  Milles, 
1 792-1 836,  third  Baron  Sondes  ; 
uncle  of  the  present  peer,  George 
Watson  Milles,  fifth  Baron),  at 
Maidstone,  attending  an  anti- Bruns- 
wick dinner  (1828),  348. 

Sondes,  Sir  George  (father  of  Freeman 
and  Geoi^e),  561,  564,  566 ;  bis 
Narrative^  in  answer  to  the  Puritans' 
libellous  misrepresentations,  563^ 
566. 

Sonds.     See  Sondes,  above. 

Song  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
(from  Westminster  Drollery),  774. 

Song  for  Kent  (by  Henry  Gardiner 
Adams),  416. 

Song  of  the  deserved  Praise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  A  Joyful,  536  to  539. 

Songs  for  Sailors  (W.  C.  Bennett's), 
quoted,  176. 

Songs  for  Soldiers  (W.  C.  Bennett's), 
quoted,  173, 

Songs  of  the  Chase  (181 1),  419. 

Sangstet's  Museum,  The  (Gosport, 
1807),  741. 

Sophie  (Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
Electress  and  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Brunswick- Luneberg  and  Hanover : 
1630-1714),  745. 

Soul,  Intermediate  State  of  the,  795, 
840  to  842. 
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South,  Rey.  Dr.  Robert  (Rector  of 
Islip,  Oxon,  and  refuser  of  the 
Rochester  Bishopric  in  1 7 13),  259. 

Southey,  Dr.  Robert,  his  English 
Eclogues t  quoted,  285, 287  ;  his  eariy 
poem  of  Ivat  Tyler ^  glanced  at,  635  ; 
one  of  the  so-called  **  Lake- Poets," 
687 ;  his  memonal  poem  for  a  Tablet 
at  Penshurst,  auoted,  768. 

Soulhwark,  83,  84,  473. 

Southwold  Bay,  where  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  died.    See  Solehay. 

Spanish  Lady*s  Lore, ballad  of  the,  1 54. 

Sparvel-Bayly,  John,  F.S.A.,  135  ;  his 
History  of  Swanscombe^  mentioned 
and  quoted,  4,  5,  275 ;  contributes 
a  song,  343  ;  his  Historical  Notes  of 
Dartford,  quoted  (1876),  528. 

Speldhurst,  injured  in  the  hailstorm, 
187. 

Spelling- Reform  with  its  tea-cup  storm 
(Fanfarronaderie,  silly  but  warm ; 
Queer  fads  of  Philos,  who  hate  to 
conform  :  When  the  bees  settle, 
which  way  will  they  swarm?),  627. 

Spencer,  Ix>rd  Henry  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Sunderland :  died  1643),  766. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  Faerie  Queene, 
mentioned,  47,  844;  quoted,  the 
Wedding  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway,845  to  854 ;  hisShepAearJ's 
Calendar,  quoted,  202,  843,  844, 
854 ;  other  poems,  844,  854  ;  his 
references  to  Kent,  843. 

Spenser  Society,  of  Manchester  (re- 
prints of  George  Wither  and  John 
Taylor  the  Water- Poet,  etc.),  872. 

Spies,  French,  648. 

Spilman,  M [aster],  afterwards  Sirjohn 
(a  German,  jeweller  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, sets  up  a  paper-mill  near 
Dartford),  15,  18,  25.  According 
to  Dunkin's  History  of  Dartford^ 
P*  30$)  his  licence  for  the  sole 
gathering  of  all  rags,  etc. ,  necessary 
for  making  writing-paper,  was  dated 
^'February  Zist,  1558"  (-fft^). 

Spirit-rapping,  794,  795. 

Spiritucdism,  Modem  (Dean  Mansel's 
condemnatory  essay  on),  794. 

Sporting  AfagaMine  (1792,  1793),  386, 

389*  39 1 »  392.  394»  396. 
Sporting  Songs,  Group  of,  320  to  327. 
SportsmatCs  Vocal  Cabinet^  Armiger's 

(1830),  320,   323.  326,   327,   382, 

387.  389.  39i»  396. 


Spot,  vel  Sprott  Thomas,  a  monik  of 
Sl  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  4. 

Springell  (i45o)»  S^^* 

Sprott,  Thomas,  vd  Spot  (Monkish 

Chronicler),  quoted,  4. 
Squire  and  Servant  Maid,  The,  233. 
Squirt,  Captain,  72. 

Stace, (1450),  508. 

Stafford  family,  42. 

Stag-hunt,  Drayton's  account  of  a,  39. 

Stanbury,    John   (Provost    of   Eton, 

nominated  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in 

I445)»  5<H- 
Standard  newspaper,  77ie  (its  account 

of  Sevenoaks  Cricket-match,  1880), 

428. 

Stanhope,  Lord  (1880,  the  sixth  Earl 
Stanhope,  Arthur  Philip,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1875),  428 ;  of 
Chevening  Place,  324. 

Stanhope,  Polly,  225,  226. 

Stanhope  Press  (C.  Whittinghara's,  in 
1 805,  previous  to  the  Chiswick  Press) , 

Stanley  family.     See  Derby. 
Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  (1450),  507. 
Staplehurst  railway  accident  (in  1865), 

661,  662. 
Star  Steam-packet  Comoany,  696. 
Starlight  Jack  (smugglei^,  314. 
State  Poenis  ^  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State 

(1698,  1703,  etc.),  96. 
Stationers'  Company ^  Roisters  of  tke^ 

quoted.  First  Preface^  xi,  xii ;  142, 

206,  207,  659.    See  Dick,  Roaring. 
Steam' Boat  Companion  (by  Thomas 

Hughes,  1828),  26^. 
Steam  Waterman,  The  (a  parody  on 

Charles  Dibdin's  song  of  The  Jolly 

Young  Waterman),  723,  724. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard  (hLs  Essays  in  The 

Guardian,  1713),  745. 
Steephill,  mentioned  in  Fox-hunting 

song,  321. 
Stehelin,  John  Peter,  his  T^aditions^ 

etc.,  842. 
Stella's  moral  song,  mentioned,  815. 
Stephano  and  Trinculo  (Shakespeare's 

Tempest),  in  the  nineteenth  century, 

at  Northampton,  584. 
Stephens,  or  Stevens,  cdicu  Lumpey, 

Kent  cricketer,  419,  421,  422. 
Stephens,    Thomas    (of    Biddenden, 

Marian  martyr,  burnt  at  Wye,  along 

with  John  Philpot),  119. 
Stephenson,  George  (engineer),  661. 
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Stepney  (Phoebe  Hessel  bora  8(t),  628. 

Sterborough,  40. 

Stere,  William  (Marian  martyr),  116. 

Stevens,  edicts  Lumpey.  See  Stephens. 

Stevens,  George  Alexander  (song- 
writer, and  lecturer  upon  "  Heads  '^, 
his  »*  Storm,"  683. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  Joseph,  his  Wars  of 
the  English  in  France  during  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VL  (1861-64),  508. 

Stigand  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

»oS2)»  4»  7. 
Stingo,  mentioned,  746,  763. 

Stokesly,  John  (Bishop  of  London, 

1530  to  1540),  219. 
Stone,  'Squire  (**  genteel  Stone,"  Kent 

amateur  cricketer),  424. 
Storm,  The  (George  Alexander  Ste- 
vens's song,  known  as  *' Cease,  rude 

Boreas"),  683. 
Stour  (river  of  Kent),  26,  50, 248,  249. 
Stour,  A  Little  Talk  with  the  (by  H. 

G.  Adams),  quoted,  860. 
Stour,  Banks  of  the  (Poem  by  W.  H. 

Prideaux),  861. 
Stour,  Laying  the  (J.  W.  Ebsworth's), 

862. 
Stowe  or  Stow,  John,  his  Historical 

Metnoranda^  502 ;  his  TratiscriptSy 

518;  his  Chronicle^  528. 
Stuwrton,  Lord  (1450),  508. 
Strange  Histories  (Thomas  Deloney's), 

3»5- 

Stranger^  The  (E.  Thompson's  transla- 
tion from  Kotzebue),  225,  226. 

Strangwidge, George  (his  Lamentation, 
by  Thomas  Deloney,  1591),  518. 

Strafford  (Thomas  Wentworth),  Earl 
of,  his  execution,  57. 

Stratford,  116;  Shakespeare  mulberry- 
tree  destroyed  by  the  wretched 
Gastrell  (^.z^.)  at,  816. 

Straw  vet  Rakestraw,  Jack  or  John 
(his "Rising"),  269,  470,  472,  473, 
475  ;  mentioned  by  Drayton,  635  ; 
and  in  Second  jPre/ude,  xviii. 

Streatfeild,  Rev.  Thomas,  448,  563. 

Streatfeild,  Mr.  J.  Fremlyn,  440. 

Streter,  Robert  (of  Hythe,  Marian 
martyr,  burnt  at  Canterbury),  117. 

Stringers,  of  the  Weald,  242. 

Strolopedon,  and  Budgeta,  690,  691. 

Stroud  (in  close  connection  with  Chat- 
bam  and  Rochester),  613,  784 ;  its 
Fair  described  by  the  Rev.  Jhomas 
Austen,  in  a  poem,  785- 


Stuart   or    Stewart,   Prince    Charles 

Edward,  284. 
Sturt,  a  Goudhurst  veteran,  316. 
Sudbury,  Sir  Simon  de  (Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,   consecrated    1361, 

murdered  in  1381),  269. 
Sudely,  Lord  (1450),  i;o8. 
Sue,  Scornful,  683,  684. 
Suffolk  (Charles  Brandon,   favourite 

of  Queen  Margaret,  and),  Duke  of, 

6j9,  660. 
Suffolk  (William  de  la  Pole,  favourite 

of  Henry  VL,  and),  Duke  of,  502, 

503,    506;    contemptuously  styled 

Jac  Nape  or  Jackanape,  503  to  509. 
Sum'ner »  Summoner   (whose    name 

was  Holland,  1538],  The  Bishop  of 

London's,  219. 
Sunderland  (Henry  Spencer),  Earl  of, 

766. 
Supplementary  Editorial  Note,  on  the 

Jewish  Speculations  regarding  the 

Intermediate  State  of  the  Soul,  840 

to  842. 
Surplice-fees, quite  distinct  from  volun- 
tary Churching  '<  offerings,"  191. 
Surrey,  58,  60.  416. 
Surrey  Bowmen,  Royal,  396. 
Surrey  Gartand,  A,  419. 
Surrey  Triumphant  (by  the  Rev.  John 

Duncombe,  printed  in  1773),  419, 

762. 
Surrey  Vanquished  at  Cricket  (1773), 

soon  after  the  Triumph,  426. 
Susan  (black- eyed,  or  otherw'eyed), 

668  to  674. 
Sussex,  416. 

Sussex  ArchceologiccU  Collections^  314. 
Sutton,  in  Kent,  235,  236. 
Swaggerers    distasteful    ^I    cannot 

abide  swaggerers,"  Henry  /K,  Part 

2,  Act  ii.  sc  4),  395. 
Swan  Inn,  Sevenoaks,  808. 
Swann,  z^^/  Swain,  of  Baldwinstowe,  12. 
Swanscombe  vel  Swenescamp,  its  bold 

men  and  fearless,  4,  5  ;  its  hills  and 

woods,  7,  315  ;  its  antiquities  and 

history,  iotoi4;  133,267,275,401. 
Sweet,  Sweets  to  the  (philologically 

disposed),  627. 
Sweet  William  of  Dover,  otherwise  of 

Plymouth,  668,  669. 
Swene  Godvinson,  the  Outlaw,  10, 12 ; 

his  death,  ii  ;  hiscoustn,  Beorn,  12. 
Swene  of  Essex,  son  of  Robert  the 

Staller,  11. 
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Swenescamp,  ii.     See  Swanscombe. 
Swift,  Jonatnan  (Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 

Dublin),  319,  652,  715. 
Swinford  monument,  319. 
Sydney,  Ladies  of,  419. 
Sylvan,    Frank    (friendly  pseudonym 

for  Thomas  Aird,  taken  from  one  of 

his  poems],  7S4. 
Symmonds,  —  (Recorderof  Rochester, 

whose  unascertained  term  of  office 

would  help  to  date  the  song  and 

banquet),  324. 
Syms,    Dick   (at  Tunbridge,    1692), 

834. 


'TALK  with  the  Stour  at  Canterbury, 
A  Little  (unfinished  poem  by  H. 
G.  Adams,  1873),  quoted,  860. 

Talleyrand  de  Pengord  (Charles 
Maurice,  Prince),  331. 

Tally-Ho  is  our  Man  !  341.  See 
KnatchbuU. 

Talmud^  mentioned  in  First  Prelude^ 
xix  ;  Emanuel  Deutsch*s  noble 
Quarterly  Review  article  on  the,  842. 

Tamar,  Banks  of  the^  199 ;  (N.  T. 
Carrington*s),  quoted,  200,  20 x. 

Tamerlane  (name  used  by  a  robber  for 
sham  signature),  787. 

Tankerville  (Charles  Bennet,  the 
fourth)  Earl  of,  422. 

Tanner  of  Kent,  The,  219  to  223. 

Tapley,  Mark  (his  keeping  ** jolly" 
under  trying  circumstances  :  in  C. 
Dickens's  Martin  ChuzzUwit)^  734. 

Tar,  The  N^lected  (song,  by  Edward 
Rushton),  733. 

Tarleton,  Richard,  his  Newes  out  of 
Pvr^atorie  (1590),  27. 

Tarpoilins  =  Tarpaulins  =  Jack  Tars, 
in  contradistinction  to  gentlemen* 
volunteers  in  the  Dutch  War,  57a 

Taudrey=  garish,  corraption  of  St. 
Audrey,  at  whose  Saint-day  Fair 
(October  17)  such  flashy  articles 
were  purchased,  142. 

Taylor,  Billy  (whose  sweetheart  fol- 
lowed him  to  sea,  and  was  "  made 
lieutenant  of  the  gallant  Thunder- 
Bomb"),  628. 

Taylor,  John,  the  sacristan  of  St. 
John's  Church,  in  Thanet,  470. 

Taylor,  John,  the  Water- Poet,  862; 
Kentish  Extracts  from  his  books : 
ws.,  his  Praise  of  Hempseed,  863  to 
865 ;  his  Very-Merry-  Wherry- Ferry 


Voyage^  or^  York  for  myMimeyy96$, 
866  ;  his  jS/etv  Discovery  tfy  SeOy  966 
to  870 ;  his  Certain  Travades  of  an 
Uncertain  Journey^  S70,  871  ;  his 
character,  poorly  limned  by  Charles 
Hindley  (extract),  and  deserving  of 
better  eulc^um,  872. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Rowland  (Marian  martyr 
at  Hadley,  his  own  parish),  1 14. 

Teaguesthe  Irrepressible  Patlander, 
always  an  Obstructionist,  104. 

Tearing  (provincialism,  intensative), 
183. 

Tediousness  admitted  ("but  worse 
remains  behind"),  413. 

Teise  =  Tees,  47. 

Teleclides,  a  play  by,  374. 

Temple  (in  London),  The,  474. 

Temple,  Miss  (afterwards  Lady  Lyttcl- 
ton),  a  song  to  her,  by  D'Urfey  or 
Congreve,  029. 

Tenet,  or  Thenet-londe=  Thanet,  49, 
50  ;  860.     See  Thanet 

Tenham,  or  Tainham,  48. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  his  tragedy  of 
Queen  Mary^  quoted,  173,  243,  294, 
752 ;  his  recent  Batlads^  485  ;  his  In 
Memoriam,  quoted,  794,  795,  949. 

Tenterden  Church,  lax  discipline  at 
(the  steeple  of  which  is  popularly 
associated  with  the  fatalities  of 
Goodwin  Sands ;  since  the  funds 
that  were  intended  to  maintain  the 
sea-walls  were  diverted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Church /5fw/.  Henry  VL), 
405,  412. 

Teston  (sufferings  there,  in  the  hurri- 
cane of  1763),  187,  189,  190. 

Thackeray's  List  of  Black-letter  Bal- 
lads in  Stock,  William  {circa  1685, 
reprinted  in  J.  W,  Ebsworth's  In- 
troduction to  The  Bag  ford  Ballads)^ 
cited,  466. 

Thames,  mentioned,  40,  44,  47,  48, 
50,  86,  87, 169,  379,  408,  531 ;  with 
a  magnet  in  his  mouth,  701,  702 ; 
its  marriage  with  the  Medway,  de- 
scribed by  Spenser,  845  to  854. 

Thanet,  Isle  of  (Tenet,  or  Thenet- 

londe),  49,  SO.  245.  304.  470,  588, 
607 ;  Group  of  Poems  on,  8 12  to  827, 

The  Night  before  Larry  was  stretched 
(unequalled  ditty,  attributed  to  the 
late  Dean  Burrowes,  of  Cork),  590. 

Thebes,  Siege  of  {id  est,  Mschylus,  his 
Septem  contra  Thebem),  479. 
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Thelwall,  Mrs.,  731. 

Thenet-londe,  860.    See  Thanet. 

Theodosius,  477. 

Tfustylis^  The  Mournful  Muse  o/^poem 
attributed  to  Spenser,  beginning, 
*•  Come  forth,  ye  Nymphs !  come 
forth**),  quoted,  854. 

Thetis,  keeping  her  bed,  390. 

Thierry,  Augustin,  471. 

Thirlby,  Ambassador  at  Spain,  brings 
Spiiman  to  England,  18. 

Thomas,  a  Canterbury  Clericus  (un- 
believing in  Becket's  shrine),  276. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (sister  of 
General  Amherst;  wife  of  Rev. 
John),  807. 

Thomas  of  Dover,  280. 

Thomas,  Sir  (surname  not  given),  335. 

Thomason,  George,  bookseller  and 
collector,  in  Civil  War  and  Com- 
monwealth times),  566. 

Thompson,  B.  or  £.  (translator^,  his 
version  of  TAe  Stranger  (from 
Kotzebue),  266.  Perhapsthesameas 

Thompson,  Captain  Edward,  his 
adaptation  of  Charles  Shad  well's 
Fair  Quaker  of  Deal y  651. 

Thompson,  General  (his  Election  Vic- 
tory song),  340. 

Thombury,  George  Walter,  his  Ride 
to  the  Shrine,  quoted,  268,  272  to 
275  ;  his  Boy  Martyr,  part  quoted. 
Second  Preface^  ix  j  his  Tales  for  tke 
Marines  (one  being  on  the  Guinea 
Smugglers),  650. 

Thornton  (Captain?),  at  Harwich 
Camp,  354. 

Thornton,  L.  M.,  his  song  of  Jack 
and  his  Faithless  Fair,  225,  226. 

Thorpe,  Ethelinda  Margaretta  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Potts),  her  poems  on 
Dartford  Camp,  643  to  646. 

Thorpe,  William  (examined  for  Lol- 
lardism,  in  1407,  before  Archbishop 
Arundel),  269,  270,  484,  509,  802. 

Thorpe,  William  (probably  the  same, 
his  end  not  known ;  mentioned,  in 
1450,  after  his  death),  509. 

Thoughts  written  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury  (1800),  606. 

Thrasher,  The  (quoted),  352. 

Three  Goddesses  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
(by  Tom  D*Urfey  or  W.  Congreve), 
829. 

Thrograorton  (atTur^bridge,  1692),  834. 

ThrowleyorThrowligh,byMolash,564. 


Thurston,  Mistress  (Marian  martyr,  at 
Chichester),  120. 

Thyrsis  ("Thrysis"  in  original),  777. 

Tighe,  Hamilton  (Barham's  Ingohisby 
Legend  of),  234. 

Tilbury  Camp,  100,  loi ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at,  527  to  539. 

Tilbury  Fort,  ^28,  529. 

Tildens  of  Old  Ifield  Court  (at  the 
LuUingstone  Hunt),  320,  323. 

Tilmanstone,  285. 

TimeSy  The  (in  Praise  of  the  Man  of 
Kent,  1828),  quoted,  134 ;  Kent 
Meeting,  ballad,  349 ;  Election 
Song,  350;  mentioned,  204. 

Timpson,  Rev.  Thomas  (Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  a  poor  creature, 
full  of  dissenting  spite,  ex,  grat.^  he 
designates  the  Noncons.* Christians, ' 
in  contrast  to  the  English  Church- 
men, whom,  of  course,  he  views  and 
stigmatizes  as  heathens),  his  Church 
History  of  Kent  (1859),  7a 

Tincker  of  Turvey^  formed  from  TTie 
Cobler  of  Canterburie^  27;  its  ad- 
ditional description  of  The  Seaman, 
quoted,  37. 

Tippoo- Sahib  (killed,  1 799),  586. 

Tobacco  Box,  The  (song),  733. 

Tom  Hawser  s  Voyage  through  Life, 

739. 
Tom,  John  (of  Truro,  alias  Sir  Wm. 

Percy  Honywood  Courtenay,  Kt.  of 

Malta),  candidate  to  representCanter- 

bury,  328  to  333.    See  Courtenay : 

the  Heme  Vicar  was  C.  R.  Handley. 

Tom  Tough  (Dibdin's  song),  677. 

Tom  Tug,  The  Waterman,  723. 

Tomkins,  Thomas  (weaver,  and  Marian 
martyr,  burnt  at  Smithfield),  114. 

Tomkis,  alias  Tomkyns,  Thomas,  his 
Aibumazar,  70. 

Tonge, (i45o)>  5<»- 

Torbay,  the  French  at  (1690),  262. 

Tory  colours  (**  True  Blue  was  the 
colour  which  never  will  stain," 
^727)1  335  ;  ** Orange  and  Purple" 
(in  East  and  West  Kent  victorious, 
1881),  340;  the  old,  unforsaken 
(J.  W.  E.'s  conjectural  line),  345. 

Tosti  or  Tostig  (son  of  Earl  Godwin), 

iif  13- 
Tour  through  Kent,  by  a  West-country 

Party  :  an  Irregular  Ode,  414,  415. 

Tourville  (Anne  Hilarion  de  Costentin, 

Compte  de),  Admiral,  577. 
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Tower  HiU,  474,  505. 

Tower  of  London,  87,  474,  484. 

Toxopholite  Green,  386. 

Tracy,  Sir  Robert  (1648),  59. 

Tragedy,  The  Chatham,  616  to  619. 

Tragedy,  The  Kentish  (at  Sheemess, 
1859 :  but  another  KenHsh  Tragedy^ 
"A  Waraine-piece  for  Perjured 
Young  Men,  not  given,  bqgins, 
'*  Young  Lovers  all,  awhile  attend"), 

598. 

Tragedy,  The  Yorkshire  (on  Walter 
Calverley,"  who  in  1604  was  pressed 
to  death,  refusing  to  plead),  51& 

Transcripts  of  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationer^  Company ,  Arber's,  men- 
tioned, 112,  142,  207,  213. 

Trapham,  alias  Trasham,  Thomas  (ap- 
propriate name  of  the  foul  surgeon 
at  Maidstone,  who  rejoiced  at  the 
judicial  murder  of  Charles  L ),  70. 

Travellers,  The  Seven  Poor  (by  Charles 
Dickens),  quoted,  403,  410. 

Treasurer,  Lord  High  (Sir  Robert 
Hales :  murdered  by  Tyler's  fol- 
lowers, 1 381),  474. 

Treasurer,  Lord  (Lord  Saye :  murdered 
in  Cade's  insurrection,  1450),  42. 

Treby,  Sir  George  (Recorder  of  Lon- 
don, in  1680;  but  in  1692  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas), 
at  Tunbridge,  835. 

Trent,  the  silver.  43. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter  Calverley  (sixth 
Baronet,  died  1879),  his  gift  of  the 
Tr^nk  Ballads  to  British  Museum, 
80. 

Trevilian,  John  {alias  the  Cornish 
Chough,  1450),  506. 

Trewman,  or  Trueman,  John,  471. 

Trinity  House  preserves  the  Reculver 
Church  spires,  as  being  known  land- 
marks for  seamen,  816. 

Trip  from  Kingsdown,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Austen,  403  to  405. 

Trip  into  Kent,  A  Short  (by  a  grumbler, 
alias  Phileleutherus  Britannus,  1 743), 
405  ;  part  given,  406  to  413. 

Troilus,  mentioned,  31. 

Troutbeck  family,  at  Blore  Heath,  39. 

Trout-fishing  in  Kent,  249. 

Troy,  420 ;  (Homer's)  siege  ot  196. 

True  and  exact  Relation  of  that  Expc' 
dition  of  Kent  (Matthew  Carter's, 
1648),  61,  64. 

True  Blue  equivalent  to  Tory,  335. 


True  Love  Revealed,  and  Unveiled 

(ballads),  334,  335,  note. 
Trueman,  of  Canterbury  (p>seudonyin, 

1770),  his  "O  Cantuaria  !"  283. 
Trundle,  the  cur,  at  Fanscomb,  692. 
Trunk  Ballads,  at  the  British  Museum. 

80. 
Try  Bills  (a  crux  of  Thomas  Austen's 

MS.),  755. 

Tubbe,  Henry,  his  Poem  on  the  Gray- 
Friars  of  Ashfoid,  71  to  74. 

Tuckey,  Miss  Janet,  her  song  of  Kent 
Hopping-time,  not  given  (i^ginnisg, 
**When  the  summer-time  is  gone, 
and  the  races  all  are  run.  Our  luck's 
not  over  yet,  for  the  Hopping  has 
begun"),  441. 

Tudeley,  injured  by  hurricane,  187, 189. 

Tudnam,  Sir  Thomas,  508. 

Tufton,  Mary  (at  Tunbridge,  1750), 
836. 

Tunbridge,  248  to  250, 431,  568, 601. 
(Generally,  in  old  books,  the  Wells 
are  intended,  when  Tunbridge  is 
mentioned  :  the  distinction  was  not 
early  observed  between  the  two 
places.)    See  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Tunbridge  Doctors  from  London,  The 
Four  (verse  quoted  from  song),  829. 

Tunbridge  Fan-painter,  Directions  to 
the  (satire,  probably  by  Miss  Shep- 
heard  or  Miss  Deane,  of  about  1750), 
836,  837. 

Tunbridge  Station  (S.E.  Railway),66i. 

Tunbridge  Trooper  (T.  H.),  361. 

Tunbridge  visitors  (in  1692),  834, 835  ; 
(in  1733).  835  note ;  (in  1750),  836, 
037 ;  (in  1787,  Sir  Joseph  Mawley's 
Ode),  833. 

Tunbridge  Walk,  829. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  187  ;  ("  Spring, 
spring,  beautiful  spring !")  described 
by  the  Compte  de  Gramont,  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  833 ; 
Group  of  Poems  on,  828  to  837. 

Tunbridgialia,  far  from  exhausted, 835. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Anne  (one  of  the  poi- 
soners of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury), 
555.     See  Franklin. 

Turpin,  Richard  (the  highwayman,  his 
Ride  anticipated),  788. 

Turvey,  The  Tincker  of  (1630),    27 

to  37- 
Tuttie,  James  (of  Brenchley,  Marian 

martyr,  burnt  at  Canterbury),  116. 
Tweed  river,  mentioned,  90. 
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Twisden,  vel  Twysden,  Sir  William 
(1763),  helping  Uie  sufferers  in  Kent, 
189. 

Twysden,  vd  Twisden,  Roger  (1450, 
great-grandson  of  John  de  Twysden, 
and  husband  of  Elizabeth  Chelming- 
ton),  500 ;  (probably  the  same),  502. 

Twysden,  v«r/ Twisden,  Sir  Roger,  263 ; 
at  Lullingstone  and  Knole,  320,324 ; 
M.P.  for  Kent  (in  1741 :  the  same,  or 
a  namesake  of  the  preceding,  unless 
a  mistake  for  Sir  William),  334. 

Tyler,  Rev.  Robert  (Vicar  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Thanet,  in  176-),  824. 

Tyler,  vel  Tegheler,  Watte,  269.  Second 
Prelude^  xviii ;  his  rising  (in  1381), 
470,  472  ;  a  credit  to  Dartford  and 
Deptford,  635 ;  his  hammer  (apocry- 
phal) found,  Ibid. ;  Southey*s  early 
and  suppressed  dramatic  poem  of 
Wat  Tyler  (surreptitiously  printed, 
by  a  knavish  bookseller).  Ibid,  See 
his  probably  true  name,  Hilliard,W. 

Tyne  (probably  intended,  but  MS.  has 
"Seine"),  88. 

Tynedale,  a  knight  from,  140. 

Tyrone,  Earl  of  (his  Irish, insurrection, 
1599-1601).  U5. 

Tyrrell,  Henry  (Shakespearian  editor), 

517- 
Tythe  child  (probably  some  contem- 
porary caricature,  1766,  of  a  nurse 
presenting  his  tenth  child  to  an 
affrighted  father,  who  may  have 
been  represented  as  a  Poor  Parson ; 
perhaps  by  Rowlandson),  824. 

TJDALL,  Nicholas  (probably),  his 
Verses  on  Anne  Bullen*s  Coro- 
nation, 510. 

Ulalia  GlandBeld  of  Tavistock  (exe- 
cuted for  murder  of  her  husband, 
Page  of  Plymouth,  1 59 1 ) ,  5 1 8.  Com- 
pare Strangwidge,  her  paramour. 

Ulcomb,  219. 

Uncle,  the  cruel  (his  portrait),  212. 

Unconquered  :  the  Kent  motto,  385. 
See  tnbtcta* 

Uniform  of  Royal  Kentish  Bowmen, 
380. 

Universal  Musician  (n.d.,  circa  1 750), 
683. 

Universal  Songster  (1825,  etc.),  583, 

584. 
Unwin,  Rev.  William,  652. 

Upnor  Castle,  86,  561,  615. 


Urban,  Sylvanus  (pseudonym  for  a 
succession  of  editors  in  7 he  Gentle* 
man^s  Magazine,  173 1,  etc.),  264. 

UssLee  of  robbery  on  Shooter^s  Hill, 

Ushant,  Howe's  victory  off  ( 1 794),  359. 
Uxbridge,  Marian  martyrs  burnt  at,  1x6. 

WALE  of  Orpington,  Rev.  Francis 
Fawkes*s  mvitation  to  visit  the, 

762  ;  its  Sweet  Kate,  his  wife,  763. 
Valoignese  family,  286. 
Vanderhoof,  Charles  A.  (with  Alfred 

Rimmer),    illustrating    Dickensian 

localities,  801. 
Vane,  Lord  (his  seat,  Fairlawn,  by 

Shipbome),  436. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry  (the  younger,  who  in 

1648  opposed  the  terms  ofpeace),  59. 
Vane,    William  (Viscount,    died   in 

1734),  334. 
Vassell,  Miss  ( at  Tunbridge,  1 750) ,  83  7. 
Vauban  (Sebastian  le  Prestre,  Seigneur 

de).   Marshal,    his  Essais   sur  la 

Fortification,  etc.,  586. 
Vegetius,  Flavius  Renatus  (4th  cent.), 

his  De  Re  Militare,  479. 
Venables  family,  39  ;  quotation  from 

theVenble.  G.  Venables  in  this  Index, 

{sub  voce  Marsden,  J.  B.),  921, 922. 
Venus,  surpassed  by  Rowland's  mis- 
tress, 33. 
Vergil,  Polydore  (collector  of  Peter's 

Pence,  Archdeacon  of  Wells),  his 

English  History,  ed.  by  Sir  Henry 

Ellis,  264. 
Vemey,  Sir  Ralph,  his  Notes  on  the 

Long  Parliament,  *j*j^. 
Vicar  of  Heme  (C.  R.  Handley),  9CX). 
Vicar  of  Ide-HiU  (A.  J.  Woodhouse), 

811. 
Vicar  of  Molash's  Reply  to  the  Vicar 

of  Lydd's  Epitaph,  751. 
Vicar  of  Orpmgton's   Reply  to  the 

flippancy  of  a  Jean  Curate,  formerly 

of  Brazenose,  760,  761. 
Victoria  Cross,  The  (Fred.  Locker's 

poem),  832. 
Villare  Cantianum  (by  Thos.  Philipott, 

son  of  the  Herald,  1659),  298,  304. 
Villon,  Fran9ois  (de  Montcorbier :  his 

Testaments  and  Bcdlades  translated 

by  John  Payne,  but  traduced  by  R. 

L.  Stevenson  in  Ihe  Comhill),  499. 
Vine,  Sevenoaks  Cricket-ground,  422, 

425,  428,  805. 
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Vineyard  Revels,  445. 

Virgil,  quoted,  in  motto  of  poem,  406. 

Virgin  [Mary],  implored  to  hdp  at 

Rochester,  Soo,  801. 
Virc^in,  the  Pious ;  or  Religious  Maid, 

789  to  795  ;  838,  839. 
Visions,  of  Furseus  and  others,  789 ; 

of  Sarah  Shrimpton,  the  Religious 

Maid  of  Rochester,  790  to  793  ;  St. 

Patrick's  Purgatory,  etc.,  794,  795  ; 

woodcuts  representing,  838.  839. 
Visits  from   the  other  world.      See 

Lazarus,  and  Samuel :  also  Ghosts. 
Vocal  Enchantress^  Tfu  (song-book,  of 

1783  and  1788),  683, 
Voice  of  Britain,  The  (a  song,  1798), 

370.  371.     ^ 

Volcasyne,  278. 

Volunteers  at  Blackheath  (in  1673) ; 
loi ;  British  fa  song),  360 ;  Holmes- 
dale,  375,  370 ;  Group  of  Poems  on, 
351  to  372. 

Volunteere  at  sea,  and  "  TarpoUins  " 
contrasted  (by  John  Warby,  1674), 

570.  571- 
Vortigem,    ensnared    by    Rowenas 

heauty,  433. 

Vortimer,  eldest  son  of  Vortigem,  321. 

\X7"  E.,  his  Eulogium  on  Canterbury 
^  • '    (before  1767),  quoted,  605. 

W.,G.  ("Fidelio,"  1650 :  improbably 
George  Wither),  his  Verses  to  his 
friend  Matthew  Carter,  67,  68. 

W.,  T.,  his  Lines  on  Opening  the 
New  Organ  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(1784),  mentioned,  606. 

V/ade,  Christopher  (of  Dartford,  a 
Marian  martyr),  115. 

Waddington  (dealer  in  hops»  near 
Maidstone,  1802),  449,  450. 

Wager,  William  (his  The  Longer  thou 
livestf  the  more  Fool  thou  art\  162. 

Wags,  The  (Charles  Dibdin's  enter- 
tainment), 682. 

Walden,  Marian  martyrdoms  at,  1 16. 

Wales,  a  Gentleman  of,  139. 

Wales,  The  Prince  of  (afterwards 
George  I  v.),  380, 382, 396, 400, 638. 
See  also  George  IV.,  and  Regent 

Walford,  Edward,  M.A.,his  TroSir/Su'irj 
of  Great  Families^  329. 

Wall,  Rev.  WUliam,  D.D.  (b.  1646 ; 
Vicar  of  Shoreham,  in  Kent,  for 
52  years ;  d.  there  1728),  775. 

Wallace,  Frances  (a  ballad  on  her),  593. 


Waller,  Edmond,  764;  his  bestowal 
of  the  name  Sacharissa  on  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  766 ;  his  soothing 
notes,  768 ;  his  character,  769,  775, 
777)  77^  >  oiic  of  his  poems.  At 
Penshurst,  776 ;  and  another,  779, 
780 ;  remembered,  by  Anne  Finch, 
831. 

Waller  family,  Kentish  branch  of  the, 
66  ;  of  Groombridge,  764. 

Waller,  J.  G.,  on  the  Lords  df  Cob- 
ham,  553. 

Waller,  Sir  Hardress,  774. 

Walmer,  accident  to  Lord  Lyndhuist 
at,  650. 

Walpole,  Horace  (Lord  Orford),  421. 

Walsh  (miswritten  for  Watts),  163. 
See  Watts,  John. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis  (a  letter  to 
him,  in  1588),  quoted,  528. 

Walsingham,  Thomas  of^  his  Historia 
brevis  Angtia^  471. 

Waltham  Fair,  770. 

Walthamstow,  14. 

Walton,  Izaak,  his  Compleat  Angler^ 
quoted,  249. 

Walworth  fields,  83. 

Walworth,  Sir  William  (Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  in  1380-1),  472,  475  ; 
murderer  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  came 
under  trast,  635. 

Wamba  and  the  Black  Knight,  their 
song,  given,  from  Itfanhoe,  139, 140. 

Wandering  Jew,  Legend  of  the,  852. 

Wapping,  mentioned,  414. 

Warburton,  John  (Somerset  Herald, 
who  found  his  bliss  and  bane  in  a  hot 
fire,  >vith  more  of  pies  than  piety  : 
respice  finem :  "Where  is  that  barty 
now?"  asks  Hans  Breitmann),  816. 

Ward, (foxhunter,  1790),  342. 

Ward -Mote  Book  of  Feversham,  518. 

Wardrobe,  Ecclesiastical,  109,  460. 

Ware,  Marian  martyrdoms  at,  Il6» 

Warehom,  Rev.  R.  H.  Bariiam,  Rector 
of,  316;  Thomas  Watson  of,  190 ; 
756. 

IVarine,  Fulke  Fit%  (History  ef)^  460. 

Wark worth,  John  (Lancastrian),  his 
ChronicUy  263. 

Warly  family,  570. 

Warning  for  Faire  Women  (l  599)  ,518. 

Warning  for  Maidens ;  or.  Young 
Bateman  :  a  ballad,  619. 

Warren,  alias  Wame,  John  (Marian 
martyr),  115. 
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Warren,  Elizabeth  {fdias  Lashford,  a 

widow  and  Marian  martyr),  ii6. 
Warrior,  The  Female,  628. 
Warrior,  The  Woman,  628. 
Warton  Club  books,  457,  460. 
Warton,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  (mentions 

lost  ballads  in  his  History  of  English 

Poetry),  786. 
Warwick,  Earl  of  (in  1660,   Robert 

Greville,  4th  Baron)  75. 
Warwick,  Guy,  Earl  of,  39. 
Washington,  Colonel  (1648),  59. 
Watchat,  in  Somersetshire  (T.  Lan- 

fiere  oO>  306. 
Wateringbury,  187. 
Waterland,  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel,  588. 
Waterman  (Charles  Dibdin's  musical 

comedietta),  723 ;  quoted,  874. 
Watermen,  Thames,  185. 
Water- Poet,  The.    See  Taylor,  John. 
Watson,  Honble.  R.  (M.P.  for  Kent, 

at  Canterbury,  1832),  330. 
Watson,  Thomas  (of  Warehom :  his 

Poem  on  the  Hurricane  of  1763), 

186,  188  to  190 ;  mentioned,  756. 
Watts,  John  (publisher  of  the  Musical 

Miscellany,  I729-I73i)>  163. 
Watt5*s    Almshouse,    at    Rochester, 

furnishing  food  and  lodging  to  Seven 

Poor  Travellers,  per  noctem^  410. 
Weald  of  Kent  (of  old   caUed  The 

Wild),  45f'5^  205,  207,  297,  431, 

725*  783;   its  Grey-Coats  praised, 

242,  244 ;  flooded  by  the  Stour, 

862. 
Wearing  of  the  Green,    172  ;   song 

quoted,  368. 
Weatherman  {nom  de plume),  382. 
Weaver  at   Bristol   (Marian  martyr, 

name   not  mentioned,  but  it   was 

Richard  Sharp,  or  Thomas  Benion), 

118. 
Weaver,  John  (M.P.  for  Stamford, 

one  of  the  regicide  "Judges"),  his 

wish  for  the  King's  trial  and  death), 

quoted,  59. 
Web,    John    (burnt  at    Canterbury, 

Marian  martyr),  117. 
Webster,  Mrs.  (at  the  Kentish  Faire, 

Rochester,  1648),  58,  et  seq. 
Weeks,  John  (a  murderer,  drowned, 

instead  of  having  rope  enough,  sus 

per  col),  601. 
Weldon  family  (Kentish),  66. 
Weldon,  Sir  Anthony,  553. 
Welland,  the  holy  (Drayton's),  277, 28 1 . 


Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley),  Duke 
of,  252. 

Wells,  at  Tunbridge,  mentioned  by 
D'Urfey,  746 ;  De  Gramont,  833  ; 
by  Lovelace,  882;  indicated  by 
Waller,  779.    See  Tunbridge. 

Wells,  •*  of  the  bloody  Knee,"  349. 

Wells,  Rev.  F.  B.  (Rector  of  Wood- 
church  :  his  translation  of  Peter  du 
Moulin's  ''sacris  amice  cantibus 
Rubellio  "),  606. 

Wessex,  10. 

West.  Joseph  (a  Yeoman  of  Kent,  at 
Molash),  245. 

West-cliffe,  near  Dover,  304. 

Westerham,  First  Prelude,  xix,  xx  ; 
325,  448,  501,  579. 

Westerns  of  the  Weald,  The,  242. 

Westminster  Abbey  (the  body  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  brought  to),  54. 

Westminster,  Abbot  of,  508. 

Westminster  Drollery  (167 1,  1672), 
quoted,  774. 

Westminster  Hall,  30,  261,  450. 

Westminster  Palace,  81. 

Westminster  School,  382. 

Westmoreland  (in  1752,  at  Mereworth : 
John  Fane),  7th  Earl  of,  436. 

Westwood  waters,  828. 

Wharton,  Rev.  Henry  (Vicar  of  Min- 
ster, in  Thanet),  his  Anglia  Sacra^ 
269  ;  mentioned  with  honour,  775. 

Whim  of  the  Moment  (Charles  Dib- 
din's  Entertainment),  733. 

White  (Kent  cricketer,  batsman),  419, 
421,  422,  426. 

White,  Edward  (of  Margate :  his  forth- 
coming History  of  the  town),  816. 

White,  Laurence  (Marian  martyr),  1 14. 

White  (^M.  Rawlins,  burnt  at  Canter- 
bury :  a  Marian  martyr),  1 19. 

Whitefriars,  a  sanctuary  formerly  called 
Alsatia,  255. 

Whitehall,  79. 

White  Horse  and  Green  Oak  Boughs 
of  Kent,  264,  etc. 

White  sparrows  and  white  mice,  at 
Fanscomb  Bam,  692. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Dr.  (at  James  Franklin's 
execution,  16 15),  556. 

Whitings  declared  to  be  the  staple 
diet  at  Ramsgate  (1766),  823. 

Whitley  Scrubs,  wild  boar  hunt  in,  8oq. 

Whitney,  John,  On  Penshurst,  248 ; 
Kentish  extracts  from  his  Genteel 
Recreation :  Angling{^\'joc^,ilo,%%\^ 
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Whitstable,  mentioned,  47a 

A^'hittingbam,  Charles,  his  Stanhope 
Press  (in  1805),  145  ;  his  namesake's 
Chiswick  Press,  476 ;  its  printing  of 
John  Day 5  IVorJks,  Second  Preface^ 
vii ;  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart's  Works  of 
Richard  yanieSy  467. 

Whorne's  Place,  Description  of,  403, 
800. 

Wickliffe,  John,  487,  588. 

Widow  who  could  not  say  Nay,  The, 
140. 

Widow's  Garland,  The  Mournful,  620 
to  627. 

Wild  Irish  Girl{i%oe.  by  Miss  Sidney 
Owenson ;  who  in  181 2  became  Lady 
Morgan),  363. 

Wild  of  Kent,  or  Weald  (^.  vidt),  177, 
208,  214. 

Wilkes,  John  (of  The  North  Britm), 
686. 

Wilkins,  the  exciseman  (Parliamenta- 
rian, in  1648},  59. 

Will,  Black,  517,  521,  523,  524 ;  burnt 
at  Flushing,  525. 

Will  the  Smuggler  and  Nancy,  317. 

Willesborough,  near  Ashford,  563. 

William  and  Margaret  (ballad),  231. 

William  and  Sally  of  Rochester  (two 
ditties),  800. 

William  IV.,  710. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  his  Chronicle^ 
quoted,  168. 

William  of  Orange,  105, 252, 262, 313 ; 
belauded,  359;  567,  576;  his  lack 
of  love  for  music  or  plays  (he,  like 
Cassius,  much  preferrmg  "treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils^\  745  ;  812. 

William,  SweeL  See  Sweet  William. 
For  William  otherwise  than  Sweet, 
see  the  above  Orange  ;  also  763. 

William  the  Capellan,  470. 

William  the  Conqueror  (previously 
Duke  of  Normandy)  and,  Kentish 
Men,  I  to  14,  136,  167,  170,  340, 

379. 385. 292,  397»  433  to  435. 607. 
Willi&m  the  Sailor  bold,  657. 
Williamite  faction.  The,  620. 
Williams,  Mr.  (composer),  586. 
Willis,  Master  of  the  Rooms,  390. 
Willoughby,  George,  321. 
Wilmot,  John  (Earl  of  Rochester), 

567. 
Wilson,  Mr.  (1667,  friend  of  Pepys),87. 
Wilson,  Mistress  (Marian martyr,  burnt 

at  Canterbury),  119. 


Wilson,  Rev.  Thomas  (Incumbent  of 
All  Saints,  Maidstone),  70. 

Winchilsea  (Ann  Finch)  Countess  of, 
her  Foetus^  689 ;  her  Fansoomb 
Bam,  in  imitation  of  Milton,  690 
to  693  ;  her  satirical  poem,  at  Tun- 
bridge,  The  Prodigy,  830,  831. 

Winchilsea  (Heneage  Finch),  2nd  Earl 
of;  attends  Charles  II.,at  the  Resto- 
ration, 79. 

Winchilsea,  Earls  of  (f.&  Finch,  and 
later  Finch- Hatton  family),  349. 

Windmill  Hill,  Gravesend,  694,  696. 

Windmill  Hill,  Hambledon,  Hants, 
421. 

Windsor,  141,  252. 

Wlngham,  501. 

Winter,  Francis  (his  Last  Farewell : 
K  Bagford  Ballad^  1693),  57a 

Winters  Tale,  A,  quoted,  235,  S9cx 

Wit  and  Drollery  (1662),  quoted,  828, 
829. 

Witch  of  Ely  {scilicet  Eye),  497. 

Witch  of  Endor,  843. 

Witchcrafts  A  Discovery  o/{R.  Scott*s, 

1584).  547. 
Wit's  Cabinet  (1731),  141. 

Wizard,  The  (Sir  Egerton  Brydges* 
poem,  on  the  decay  of  old  Kentish 
lamilies),  288  to  305. 

Wode  or  wood = mad,  1 27. 

Woden,  243. 

Wolfe,  James,  General  commanding 
at  Quebec  (1759),  133,  138;  bom  at 
Westerham,  in  West  Kent  (1726), 
Second  Prelude,  xviii,  579  ;  lines  on 
the  cenotaph  there,  579  ;  five  ballads 
or  songs  on  his  death,  580  to  587  ; 
his  sword  and  bis  favourite  song, 
586 ;  buried  at  Greenwich,  706. 

Wolsey,  Thomas  (Cardinal,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York),  510. 

Woman  of  Kent,  Only  a  (J.  W.  E.'s 
Wayside  Tale),  810. 

Wood  or  wode = mad,  127. 

Wood  (Kent  cricketer,  mentioned 
in  the  Rev.  M.  Cotton's  song,  1772), 
421,  422. 

Wood,  Michael,  his  Dialogue^  or 
Familiar  Talk,  277. 

Wood,  the  moving  (of  Swanscombe, 
in  1066),  described  in  prose,  4 ;  in 
verse,  7,  8 ;  (in  Holinshed  and 
Shakespeare)  of  Bimam  to  Dun- 
sinane,  a  Danish  custom,  12,  14. 

Woodchurch,  The  Rector  of,  606. 
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Woodcuts,  curious,  here  copied  for  the 
first  time,  especially  the  Kentish 
MiraxJe,  214  ;  Comfort  to  the 
Afflicted,  218 ;  The  Kentish  Tanner 
(which  was  originally  a  Civil-war 
caricature  of  One-eyea  Hewson,  the 
Cobler  Colonel),  221 ;  the  Murder  of 
Ardern  of  Feversham,  519 ;  English 
line  of  battle  ships,  of  the  second 
Dutch  War  (1672),  575 ;  the  best 
finger-post  for  disturbed  districts, 
pcur  encourager  les  auires,  600 ;  the 
Chatham  Tragedy,  617;  Mournful 
Widow's  Garland,  621 ;  The  Jolly 
Sailor  (for  Jack  Munro  song),  629 ; 
the  seven  pictures  of  the  PiousVirgin*s 
Visions,  838, 839 ;  the  valiant  Female 
Drummer,  889  (which  may  be  taken 
to  symbolize  the  fair  Editor,  with 
J.W.E.  playing  second  fiddle,  or 
fife,  and  Subscribers  following).  The 
Frontispieces  are  from  copper-plate 
originals.  2nd  Title  vignette  for  759. 

Woodgate, (1450).  SO'- 

Woodgate,  Captain  of  the  Tunbridge 
Troop,  362. 

Woodhouse,  Alfred  Joseph,  M.A.,  late 
Vicar  of  Ide-Hill,  811. 

Woodhouse,  Charles  Wright  (Canon  of 
Manchester,  formerly  of  St.  Peter's, 
Blackburn),  his  In  Memcriam  of  his 
brother  Alfred  Joseph,  811. 

Woodhouse,  Mrs.  Hannah  Mary  {nie 
Oxenden,  of  Eastwell  Rectory), 584. 

Woodhouse  of  Norfolk,  at  Agincourt, 

Woodmen  of  Hornsea  (Bowmen),  388. 

Wooing-song  of  a  Yeoman  of  Kent's 
Son,  141  to  144. 

Woolwich,  12,  87,  725,  818. 

Wordsworth,  Rev.  Dr.  Christopher 
(late  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Buxted, 
with  Uckfield,  Sussex;  died  1846): 
his  Ecclesiastical  Biography^  219, 
269,  271,  277.  485,  487,  541,  588. 

Wordsworth,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Christopher  ("  thatnobleChurchman 
whose  name  should  never  be  men- 
tioned without  honour" — worthy 
son  of  the  preceding  worthy  ;  since 
1869,  Bishop  of  Lincoln) :  reference 
made  to  his  opinion  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  541  ("^that  age  was  a 
dark  one,  O  that  we  had  more  such 
darkness  and  less  of  our  own  light  I 


O  that  we  had  more  of  its  loyalty 
and  piety,  more  of  its  steadiness  of 
purpose,  more  of  its  faith  in  fixed 
principles,  and  more  of  its  courage 
m  carrying  them  into  practice  I  " — 
Letters  to  M»  Gondon,  1 847,  pp. 
325-6.  "Light"  is,  of  course,  sar- 
castic ;  for  our  boast  of  being  fully 
enlightened.  The  most  poisonous 
error  of  our  age  is  that  authorita- 
tively sown  like  tares  by  Tennyson  : 
"There  lives  more  faith  in  honest 
Doubt,  believe  me  I  than  in  all  the 
creeds. "  A  mere  self-laudation  for  a 
half-hearted  creedless  secularism) ; 
his  Miscellanies^  Literary  and  Reli- 
gious (1879),  quoted,  794. 

Wordsworth,  William  (brother  of  the 
1st  Christopher,  and  uncle  of  the 
Bishop),  his  Sonnet  to  the  Men  of 
Kent,  2;  two  other  Sonnets  on 
Dover,  664  ;  his  remodelling  of  his 
early  verses,  Ibid;  glanced  at,  687. 

Working-man's  Paradise  in  Australia, 

375. 
Worid's  Wonder,  The  (ballad),  207. 

Worn  Wedding' Ring^  and  other  Poems 
(W.  C.  Bennett's),  quoted,  711. 

Worsaae,  J.  J.  E.,  his  History  of  the 
Danes  in  England^  cited,  as  to  the 
carrying  of  boughs  by  soldiers  being 
a  Danish  custom,  I2. 

Wotton,  Dean,  606. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  282. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  256.. 

Wright,  Richard  (a  Marian  martjrr, 
burnt  at  Canterbury),  116. 

Wright, Thomas,  F.S.A.,  his  Political 
Ballads  during  the  Commoinoealth^ 
etc-  (1841),  80 ;  his  Essays,  quoted, 
168;  mentioned  as'  editor  of  the 
George  Daniel  Seventy-Nine  Black- 
Letter  Ballads  Tbut  perhaps  wrongly, 
as  J.  O.  Halllwell  haa  the  real 
editing),  276 ;  on  Eustace  the  Monk, 
311,  312;  his  Songs  and  Carols, 
quoted,  457  to  459 ;  his  Filz  Warine, 
460 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  122,  471  ; 
his  Rolls  Political  Poems,  of  English 
History  (1859),  502 ;  his  St,  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  373,  374,  789. 

Writs,  Robert  (buried :  as  one  wishes 
that  all  the  lot  were),  787. 

Wroth,  Cornish  (possibly  two  distinct 
surnames :  at  Tunbridge,  circa  1692), 
mentioned  in  satire,  834. 
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Wyatt,  Sir  Henry,  2^ 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  (the  Elder; 
died  in  October,  1542),  204,  282, 
293,  294,  502,  510,  752. 

Wyclifie,  John,  487,  588. 

Wycombe,  Choice  made  by  the  Widow 
of  (song  on  the),  139. 

Wye,  visited  by  the  Stour,  50;  Church 
^^  337  >  Downs  and  Grammar- 
school  at,  693 ;  Marian  martyrs 
at,  119  (these  were  John  Philpot, 
Archdeacon,  and  Thomas  Stephens, 
of  Biddenden) ;  slaughter  of  early 
Christian  converts  at,  280. 

Wynnepeny,  John,  471. 

VERXES,  vd  Artaxerxes,  men- 
tioned (invaluable  for  Index- 
makers,  since  he  comes  up  smiling 
everywhere,  to  represent  the  initial 
letter  X.,  although  we  first  knew 
him  by  his  fiiU  name  from  the 
^fftf^jir  of  Herodotus),  loi. 

YALDING,  hurt  by  hurricane,  187, 

i(>9* 

Yate,  Rev. (in  1655),  562. 

Yeast:  a  Problem  (by  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kingsley,  first  published  in  Fruser's 

MagazhUf  then  complete  in  1851), 

quoted,  195. 
Yeoman  of  Kent,  139,  140,  369  ;  Grose 

quoted,  concerning  his  position,  244 ; 


Fuller,  quoted,  245 ;  song,  246  to 
248 ;  William  Somerville*s  poem» 
145  to  150. 

Yeoman  of  Kent's  Son^  his  wooing 
song,  143,  144. 

Yews  at  Molash,  by  Ashford  (fully 
eight  miles  distant),  108,  109  ; 
J.  W.  E.*s  poem  on  them,  757. 

York,  471 ;  sundry  tales  of  highway- 
men's rides  to,  788,  789. 

York  (James,  afterwards  James  II.}, 
Duke  of,  75,  79,  97. 

York  (Richard,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge),  Duke  of,  41. 

Yorkshire  dinner  incident,  133. 

Yorkshire  Lovers,  The  two  (a  ballad), 
361. 

Yorkshire  Man,  A  Pore  (ballad,  con- 
cocted from  an  earlier  one  on  a  Poor 
Essex  Man,  tempted  by  the  Fiend}, 
235. 

Yorkshire  Tykes,  352. 

Yorkshire  Volunteers,  at  Blackheath, 
102;  at  Harwich  Camp,  Essex, 
along  with  Kentish  Men  (before 
1784).  35*  to  354. 


7OUCH,  Lord  Edward  (Constable 
of  Dover  Castle,  1616),  75  ;   his 
Park  at  Bramshill  (where  Puritan- 
favouring  Archbishop  Abbot  killed 
the  keeper),  93. 
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